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PREFACE 

It  would  seem  probable,  after  a  science  had  been  studied 
for  centuries,  that  one  of  its  humbler  students  would  be 
able  to  compile  a  primer  with  comparative  ease,  and  in 
most  branches  of  knowledge  the  work  would  be  safe,  not 
unpleasant,  and  far  from  laborious.  The  way  would  have 
been  already  prepared  by  many  other  books  of  the  same 
kind.  In  history,  if  history  were  only  politics  and 
biography  with  a  slight  admixture  of  religion  and  war, 
compilation  would  be  an  agreeable  task  with  the  guidance 
and  assistance  of  recognised  authorities,  whose  names  in 
the  footnotes  would  furnish  a  guarantee  alike  of  good 
faith,  that  is  of  adherence  to  approved  and  stereotyped 
models,  and  of  accuracy,  that  is  of  agreement  with  those 
models. 

But,  if  a  student  is  dissatisfied  with  outlines,  and  with 
the  usual  limitations  ;  if  he  is  aware  that  there  is  a  science 
of  economics  and  a  history  of  commerce ;  if  he  is  not 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  strategy  and  tactics,  of  military 
geography  and  the  geography  of  the  sea-roads  ;  if  he  knows 
anything  of  the  story  of  the  church,  of  literature,  or  of  art, 
or  of  law ;  he  leaves  the  beaten  track,  and  undertakes 
pioneer  work  which  is  certain  to  be  long  and  arduous,  and 
almost  equally  certain  to  be  regarded  as  unnecessary  and 
almost  impertinent. 

The  plan  of  such  a  compendium  of  social  history,  by  the 
nature  of  the  case,  could  not  occur  to  any  but  an  unknown 
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man.  It  would  not  be  worth  the  while  of  a  celebrated 
author  to  devote  a  tenth  of  the  necessary  time  to  work  that 
must  absorb  all  his  energies,  before  even  its  first  stage  was 
fit  for  publication.  As  a  matter  of  experience  neither  is 
it  worth  the  while  of  an  unknown  man  for  the  following 
reasons.  Such  a  work  needs,  to  make  it  complete,  many 
volumes.  To  compress  the  facts  would  be  to  advance 
theories  unaccompanied  by  the  requisite  proofs.  To  select 
the  more  vital  portions  of  the"  nation's  organic  life,  and  to 
attempt  to  treat  them  fully  with  the  object  of  discovering 
the  laws  which  govern  them  in  health  and  disease  alike,  is 
to  use  up  all  the  space  at  the  writer's  command,  while  there 
still  remain  unaccounted  for  many  other  branches  of  his 
subject. 

To  bring  a  work  even  thus  far,  since  it  follows  no  well- 
known  lines,  requires  many  years  of  labour  from  a  single 
worker.  In  War  and  Empire  it  is  necessary  to  ask 
whether  the  fate  of  nations  is  decided  by  single  battles  and 
by  the  accident  of  a  military  genius  being  in  command  ;  or 
whether  there  are  social  laws  which  bring  empires  to  a  ruin 
that  is  only  consummated  on  the  battle-field,  and  which 
carry  them  triumphantly  forward  as  long  as  they  are  doing 
work  that  is  useful  to  the  world.  In  The  Diversity  of 
National  Li/ey  the  influence  of  Britain, — that  is,  of  the  land 
itself, — in  training  the  peoples  for  empire,  is  discussed, 
together  with  the  character  of  the  successive  bands  of 
colonists  that  filled  the  land,  and  the  way  in  which  these 
two  forces  acted  in  moulding  the  national  life,  which  sought 
in  the  Northern  Seas  and  in  the  Mediterranean  to  become 
imperial,  and  finally  achieved  its  destiny  in  the  oceans. 
In  The  Geography  of  Sea  Power  and  Empire  the  path  of 
empire  is  traced,  the  widening  of  the  world's  horizon,  the 
way  in  which  the  pioneers  pushed  into  the  unknown,  and 
how  the  network  of  roads  by  land  and  sea  covered  in  every 
century    more    closely    the    known    world.      Geography 
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studied  in  this  way  shows  that  by  the  plan  of  the  world 
empires  are  placed  where  lands  connect  the  maritime 
regions,  that  all  empires  have  depended  on  sea-power,  that 
sea-power  only  falls  to  a  people  whose  plebeians  are  armed 
and  therefore  free.  The  Social  and  Imperial  Geography  of 
Britain  should  deal  with  such  problems  as  the  effect  of 
geography  on  the  constitution,  on  civil  strife,  on  the  gradual 
conquest  of  the  land,  on  architecture,  on  intercourse 
between  provinces,  on  the  life  of  the  people  not  in  Britain 
only,  but  in  the  wider  world  that  is  the  British  empire  ; 
and  all  these  together  would  make  up  a  rough  sketch  of 
The  Social  and  Imperial  Life  of  Britain. 

Such  a  work  cannot  be  forwarded  by  the  help  of  highly 
trained  assistants,  even  if  they  were  ready  to  give  their 
voluntary  aid.  A  vast  volume  of  facts  have  to  be  collected 
before  the  plan  can  be  made  ;  and,  until  the  work  had  been 
mapped  out  in  outline,  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  to 
others  any  share  in  the  investigation.  The  subsidiary,  no 
less  than  the  main  lines  of  thought,  only  gradually  take 
shape,  as  in  the  perusal  of  whole  class  after  whole  class  of 
specialists'  books,  as  well  as  of  original  authorities,  analogies 
and  connections  between  the  different  branches  of  historical 
science  are  suggested.  To  take  an  instance  :  the  specialist 
on  war,  who  is  treating  of  "  arms  and  armour,"  of  "  the 
bow,"  or  of  "  military  architecture,"  cannot  wander  away 
from  his  subject  to  consider  how  it  affects  the  constitution, 
although  he  may  be  acquainted  with  constitutional  history. 
Neither  can  the  constitutional  writer  turn  aside  from  such 
an  event  as  the  summoning  of  burgesses  to  parliament 
by  Simon  de  Montfort  to  notice  in  military  architecture 
whether  or  no  it  was  about  this  time  that  there  was  a 
special  activity  in  fortifying  the  English  towns,  or  in  mili- 
tary history  to  be  curious  as  to  whether  villeins  were  first 
at  this  period  not  only  allowed  but  required  to  bear  arms. 
Between  the  two  schools  lies  that  tract  of  history  which 
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belongs  to  geography,  commerce  and  agriculture.  The 
geographical  writer  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  omit  the 
minutiae  of  his  own  subject  in  favour  of  the  breed  of  oxen, 
or  of  the  capacity  of  certain  lands  to  produce  fine-woolled 
sheep.  Still  less  can  he  who  records  civil  war  note  that  the 
land  is  naturally  divided  into  the  habitations  of  the  more 
advanced  and  the  more  backward  peoples.  The  authority 
on  sea-power  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  follow  the  lines  of 
commerce,  and  draw  them  from  port  to  port  across  the 
lands  which  connect  the  maritime  regions.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  man  who  has  made  a  profound  study  of  com- 
merce cannot  leave  his  special  work  to  trace  out  the  way 
in  which  nature  and  history  have  marked  out  the  sea-roads. 
Constitutional  experts  do  not  look  for  the  vitalising  in- 
fluence on  constitutions  in  the  naval  aptitudes  of  peoples 
and  in  their  geographical  position.  Geographers  do  not 
look  at  the  shape,  and  the  mountains,  and  the  resources  of 
a  land  to  give  the  key  to  constitutions  in  a  chapter  on  The 
Geography  of  Freedom.  Naval  officers  cannot  spare  the 
time  from  their  profession  to  study  geography  and  com- 
merce, and  to  discover  the  springs  of  sea-power  in  the 
constitution,  which  is  the  formal  expression  of  the  national 
life. 

To  attempt  even  a  primer,  that  will  fill  up  in  any  degree 
the  wide  gaps  that  separate  the  different  branches  of  the 
great  science  of  national  life,  the  exploration  of  each  and 
all  of  these  tracts  is  necessary,  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  eminent  guides  who  have  made  them  their  peculiar 
care.  To  do  this  is  to  run  into  the  danger  of  making  what 
will  seem  to  be  blunders  to  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  books  of  specialists  in  the  several  branches  of 
historical  knowledge,  since  the  facts,  and  still  less  the 
theories,  will  not  be  found  in  general  authorities.  If  these 
apparent  blunders  are  taken  as  a  test,  instead  of  the  general 
truth  of  the  theories  put  forward  being  examined  on  their 
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own  merits, — that  is,  in  the  light  of  the  historical  facts 
that  are  adduced  in  their  support, — the  writer  will  seem 
after  years  of  toil  to  be  less  acquainted  with  history  than 
the  average  student  of  the  regulation  volumes. 

Yet  it  is  only  by  one  man  undertaking  the  task  that  it 
is  possible  to  arrive  at  the  general  impression  which  is  here 
put  forward,  not  as  being  final  or  adequate,  but  as  pioneer 
work.  This  tentative  effort  offers  to  some  slight  degree  a 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  course  of  empire,  and  of  the 
laws  under  which  it  comes  into  existence  and  decays.  The 
assertion  is  made  that  it  is  no  accident,  but  that  it  depends 
in  the  highest  sense  on  the  character  of  the  people,  however 
that  character  was  produced,  and  that  the  measure  of  its 
strength  and  of  its  duration  depends  neither  upon  chance 
nor  on  the  heroic  lives  of  single  men,  but  that  its  possession 
is  the  reward  and  its  loss  the  penalty  of  the  social  life  and 
character  of  the  nation,  whose  hands  have  been  strong 
enough  to  grasp  it  or  too  weak  to  retain  their  hold. 

To  have  added  to  this  book  lists  of  authorities  or 
references  would  have  required  another  volume.  Great 
pains  have  been  taken  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  to 
the  authors  whose  facts  or  translations  have  been  used.  A 
translator,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  his  author,  ex- 
presses his  meaning  better  than  any  one  else  can  do  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment ;  and  I  am  in  the  extraordinary  position 
of  understanding  English  so  well  that  I  read  it  more 
rapidly  than  the  few  other  languages  I  can  translate  from. 
I  mention  Messrs.  Bell  &  Son's  translations,  those  by  Mr. 
Shuckburgh,  of  Polybius,  Tacitus,  the  translators  of 
Thucydides  and  Herodotus,  Mr.  Laing's  Sagas,  Sir  George 
Dasent's  works,  and  if  the  Charters  and  the  Rolls  Series 
had  been  all  translated,  I  would  have  used  those  transla- 
tions instead  of  reading  them  in  the  original.  There  are 
also  Burton's  History  of  Scotland,  the  Story  of  the  Nation 
series,  "besides   I  know  not  if  I  have"    benefited  much 
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from  any  other  beyond  those  noted  in  the  body  of  the 
work. 

For  the  laws  of  imperial  life  I  alone  am  responsible. 
They  are  laid  down  every  day  by  statesmen  as  they  address 
the  people  on  matters  of  public  policy.  I  can  meet  the 
possible  criticism  that  I  am  oracular,  by  the  answer  that  it 
is  not  my  fault  if  history  has  hitherto  ignored  the  existence 
of  these  laws.  That  cannot  invalidate  them.  Statesmen 
and  peoples  as  they  make  empires  are  in  as  strong  a 
position  as  Stephenson,  when  he  was  asked  what  would 
happen  if  a  cow  got  in  front  of  a  locomotive.  He  replied 
to  the  well-meaning  member  of  the  parliamentary  com- 
mittee, who  thus  championed  stage  coaches  and  pedestrian- 
ism,  that  he  should  be  sorry  for  the  "  coo."  I  am  merely 
in  the  position  of  the  humble  reporter,  who  hears  the  strong 
voices  of  the  empire-makers  express  their  pity  for  the 
"  coo  "  of  history. 

KENELM   D.   COTES. 

Union  Society, 
Oxford. 
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X  XXVI 


THE    VALUE    AND     NEGLECT     OF 
SOCIAL    HISTORY 


"  The  best  prophet  of  the  future  is  the  past  ■ 

— Byron 


Chapter  I 

THE    LIFE    OF    THE    PEOPLE 

I.  The  Dead  Bones  of  History 

Society  in  its  narrower  sense  is  the  bond  that  unites 
men  for  companionship  and  amusement,  and  is  regu- 
lated by  its  own  laws.  Society  in  its  wider  meaning 
covers  all  the  ties  which,  gradually  growing  stronger  and 
more  numerous,  link  the  lives  of  men  in  closer  and  closer 
mutual  interest.  The  latter,  too,  is  dependent  on  rules 
of  its  own — rules  which,  seeming  no  less  capricious  than 
those  which,  belonging  to  the  fashionable  or  unfashion- 
able world,  are  moralised  over,  or  made  subjects  of 
amusing  writing.  But,  in  fact,  the  rules  of  either  are 
not  dictated  by  caprice  :  the  lesser  society  is  dependent 
on  the  larger  society,  which  in  its  turn  grows  out  of  its 
own  past,  is  modified  by  the  civilization  of  other  peoples, 
and  in  its  development  becomes  so  unfamiliar,  that  its 
early  phases  seem  barbaric  to  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand its  rough  surroundings,  and  so  fail  to  appreciate 
the  simple  means  which  were  inevitably  adopted  to 
secure  the  primary  needs  of  civilized  life. 

To  look  at  society  as  the  product  of  caprice,  or  to  fail 
to  understand  its  difficulties  at  every  stage,  is  to  be 
incapable  of  a  permanent  interest  in  its  history.  A  few 
customs  that  are  new  to  us  may  be  worth  hearing  about, 
especially   if  they    have    an   element   of  the  ridiculous  ; 
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perhaps  they  are  even  more  likely  to  be  recalled  to 
remembrance,  if  they  can  be  invested  for  a  moment  with 
the  pathos  that  really  belongs  to  them.  This  strange 
picture  of  the  Viking  ship  under  the  evening  sky,  with  all 
the  armed  warriors  standing  round,  and  one  too  old  to  care 
for  a  new  leader,  what  is  its  meaning  ?  A  prince  is  dead, 
one  who  has  deserved  well  of  his  people,  who  in  this  vessel 
has  crossed  many  a  stormy  sea,  and  swooped  like  a  sea- 
bird  on  his  prey  on  many  a  distant  shore  ;  and  now  wear- 
ing his  armour,  with  the  water-worn  timbers  blazing  round 
him,  he  is  to  go  forth  into  the  mystery  of  dark  night  and 
moaning  surges,  as  his  soul  has  gone  forth  into  the  presence 
of  gods  and  heroes,  whose  fame  comes  through  the  darkness 
of  the  past,  like  the  far-off  sound  of  the  ocean  rolling  into 
the  fiord  cleft  among  the  mountains.  But  time  after  time 
we  cannot  be  interested  in  pictures  of  what  has  long  gone 
by,  unless  we  learn  their  inner  meaning,  their  truth  of 
colour  and  of  form,  and  unless  we  are  assured  that  they  are 
representations  of  what  actually  existed,  and  that  they  bear 
directly  on  the  life  of  the  present.  Although  all  beauty 
has  this  connection  with  the  life  of  to-day,  there  is  little 
beauty  in  what  is  imperfectly  comprehended.  As  the 
artist  must  understand  what  it  is  he  attempts  to  place  upon 
the  canvas,  and  must  know  that  a  picture  cannot  be  made 
by  any  mere  reproduction  of  detail,  however  faithful,  so  this 
society  of  the  past  cannot  be  reconstructed  by  copying  the 
clothes  from  illuminated  manuscripts,  by  selections  from  the 
manuscripts  themselves,  or  by  stories  of  men,  however 
good  or  characteristic  the  stories  may  be,  who  are  left,  as  it 
were,  among  a  heap  of  disused  garments  and  of  old-world 
phrases,  while  the  armies  that  they  led  have  perished,  their 
houses  have  crumbled  to  nothing,  and  the  land,  which  they 
dwelt  in,  is  changed  almost  beyond  recognition. 

But  it  is  possible,  as  in  the  picture  of  the  Viking's  funeral, 
to  tell  part  of  the  story  of  the  past,  and  by  many  such 
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pictures  painted  in  words  to  unroll  the  panorama,  whose 
last  scenes  are  in  the  streets  and  fields  of  the  England  of 
to-day.  The  question  then  arises,  whether  this  is  worth 
while.  One  suit  of  armour  at  the  Tower  is  deeply  interest- 
ing. It  is  a  visible  evidence  that  in  reality  and  not  in 
fable  men  and  horses  went  clothed  in  heavy  iron  to  battle, 
but  to  pass  through  the  long  rows  of  figures,  and  learn  the 
different  dates  is  wearisome,  without  a  guide  to  explain  the 
difference  between  chain  and  plate  armour,  and  to  give  the 
reason  why  one  superseded  the  other.  What  is  at  first 
marvellous,  the  wonder  how  they  breathed,  much  less 
fought,  so  weighted  down,  is  taught  sufficiently  by  two  or 
three  examples  ;  and  if  attention  were  compelled  to  each 
and  all  of  the  curious  relics,  a  strong  desire  would  be 
roused  to  see  the  room  cleared,  and  something  put  in  their 
place  that  was  more  familiar.  And  so,  as  many  contend, 
something  more  familiar  does  take  the  place  of  the  past, 
and  rightly  too,  for  men  are  men  in  all  circumstances  and 
all  ages ;  and  since  this  is  so,  only  the  individual  lives  of 
those  worthy  of  remembrance  are  to  be  recorded,  and 
nothing  more  than  the  growth  of  institutions  is  to  be 
written  of.  But  of  the  nations  themselves,  and  of  the  lives 
they  led,  of  where  and  how  they  lived,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  said,  for  they  were  men  as  other  men,  and  had  their  day. 
They  leave  nothing  to  be  told  about  them,  unless  they  did 
something  out  of  the  common,  except  that  when  the  writer 
comes  to  the  battles  in  which  they  fought,  they  may  be 
mentioned  in  passing,  in  the  midst  of  an  account  of  one 
leader  who  was  victorious  and  another  who  was  defeated, 
and  in  which  the  bulk  of  conquered  and  conquerors  have 
no  part  except  one  not  commented  on,  of  steadiness  in 
battle  and  the  heroism  of  discipline. 

But  though  in  all  ages  men  are  men,  their  faculties  and 
opportunities  are  not  alike,  they  differ  from  age  to  age 
as  from  country  to  country,  not  least   in   their   inherited 
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qualities,  as  they  grow  stronger  or  degenerate ;  and  thus, 
beneath  the  history  which  treats  of  political  events  or 
changes  of  the  constitution,  there  is  a  tide  which  helps 
or  hinders  the  vessel  upon  the  waters,  sometimes  in  flood- 
time  showing  signs  of  swift  destruction,  and  even  faces 
white  on  the  swirling  waters  for  a  moment,  or  when  the 
river  shrinks  in  time  of  drought,  a  miasma  rising  from  the 
slimy  mud  that  is  left  uncovered.  If,  then,  social  life  is  a 
force,  which  is  not  side  by  side  and  yet  apart  from  history, 
but  a  portion  of  history  no  less  important  than  those 
generally  dwelt  on,  because  it  moves  to-day,  except  in 
times  of  revolution,  as  silently  as  the  tide  of  a  great  river ; 
if  those  who,  to  use  a  familiar  metaphor,  hold  the  helm  of 
state,  whether  they  steer  against  or  with  the  stream,  would 
find  their  vessel  first  stranded  and  then  decaying,  if  it  were 
not  for  this  great  mass  of  water,  which  divides  before  their 
keel  and  closes  again,  yielding,  subservient,  and  yet  always 
supporting  it,  which  is  fed  by  tributaries  and  flooded  by 
mountain  rains,  and  on  which  they,  making  good  or 
troubled  passage,  pass  on  towards  the  sea,  the  lives  of  no 
men,  however  eminent  or  great,  account  for  wind  or 
current,  for  prosperous  voyages  or  shipwreck. 

The  British  empire,  of  which  the  men  of  our  far  past 
never  dreamed,  built  up  of  the  countries  of  which  till  the 
last  few  centuries  they  had  never  heard,  will  it  count  in 
the  future  the  men  who  knew  it  not  among  the  empire 
builders?  Now  that  Britain  in  thought  and  feeling,  in 
blood  and  tradition,  in  language  and  religion,  covering 
two  great  continents  and  sharing  in  a  third,  has  spread 
beyond  the  coast  of  a  far-off  island,  are  its  early  settlers 
to  be  reckoned  as  the  forefathers  of  those  more  mighty 
settlements  ?  Now  that  across  the  Atlantic,  whose  north- 
1111   ''  their  sea  rovers  knew,  or  beneath  the  stars 

which  no  early  storm-driven  mariners  of  northern  blood 
saw  rising  to  guide  him  on  through  southern  seas, 
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the  spirit  of  self-government,  which  made  the  Saxon  and 
the  Viking  free-  in  the  cradle  of  the  British  race,  has 
become  the  corner-stone  of  the  constitution  of  great 
peoples,  will  their  millions  turn  in  thought  to  the  early 
British  past  as  the  fountain  head  of  their  greatness  ? 

What  is  their  part  in  this  future  which  has  now  become 
the  present  ?  Some  part,  it  seems,  they  must  have  had, 
for  good  or  evil  ;  some  part,  even  if  it  is  only  a  small  one, 
in  the  making  and  preservation  of  those  traditions  of 
freedom  to  which  the  empire  owes  so  much  ;  and  so  not 
in  curiosity,  for  if  only  in  curiosity  there  could  be  no 
answer  worth  receiving,  but  as  having  a  vital  influence  on 
history,  the  question  can  be  asked  :  "  What  manner  of 
men  were  they  whose  history  was  to  have  such  a  future  ?  " 
Each  man  is  born,  Montaigne  conjectures,  with  the  seeds 
of  death  within  him,  which,  except  for  accident  shortening 
his  career,  will  bring  him  to  the  grave  at  an  appointed 
time ;  and  in  watching  the  fate  of  empires,  it  has  too  been 
said  that  each  which  fell  fell  by  irrevocable  fate,  and  in 
due  course  the  time  will  come  for  Britain,  when,  having 
reached  her  zenith,  she  must  pass  on  to  a  sunset,  bright 
though  it  may  be,  whose  brilliance  must  fade  into  the  twi- 
light of  long-past  history,  and  then  into  the  darkness,  where 
even  the  light  of  history  cannot  follow  it.  Whether  this 
be  so  or  not,  some  of  the  causes  that  led  to  greatness  and 
decay  can  be  traced,  and  from  these  it  may  be  known  in 
part  if  that,  which  has  happened  so  often,  must  happen 
again  in  the  last  of  modern  empires.  The  problem  of  the 
future  of  England  depends,  partly  at  all  events,  for  its 
answer  on  the  manner  of  the  men,  who,  growing  greater 
in  wisdom  and  strength,  prepared  the  way  for  the  newly 
discovered  lands  to  be  peopled  by  self-governing  nations. 
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II.  The   Breath  and  Flesh  of  History 

To  recognise  that  something  is  desirable,  is  the  first  step 
to  its  becoming  attainable,  to  "  regret  that  we  cannot  recall 
the  life  of  a  single  mediaeval  village  "  is  to  realise  that  there 
is  a  past  hidden  from  view  which  is  worth  recalling. 
What  materials  are  there  ready  to  hand  ?  Are  there  any, 
or  are  they  so  scanty  that  the  picture  can  only  be  imper- 
fectly painted  without  gradation  of  colour,  and  in  blurred  out- 
lines ?  Before  commencing  its  history  it  may  be  prefaced 
that  English  social  life  has  many  records,  which  in  some 
cases  are  causes  also,  and  chief  among  them  the  land  and 
language.  Both  of  these  the  men,  in  whose  lives  they 
played  a  part,  have  somewhat  changed  in  the  using,  yet 
both  of  them  have  such  fixed  features  that  their  influence 
is  constant  for  long  periods,  and  while  that  influence 
changes  yet  they  remain  in  part  unchanged,  to  explain 
what  is  gathered  from  other  sources. 

Geology  is  the  geography  of  the  past,  and  physical 
geography  in  part  explains  the  reason  why  the  different 
races  are  settled  within  certain  limits,  and  gives  the  boun- 
dary lines  of  districts,  it  describes  the  appearance  of  the 
scenes  as  they  are  now,  but  with  it  we  need  to  keep  in  mind 
that  they  once  were  different,  and  that  on  this  difference 
which  geology  gives  account  of  depends  so  much  of  history. 
Long  before  records,  long  before  the  scanty  notices  of 
Britain  occur  in  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  in  time  so  dis- 
tant that  the  sane  imagination  of  the  north  did  not  picture 
it,  and  it  was  left  to  the  east  to  write  of  vast  periods  in  the 
fabled,  would-be  history  of  ancient  kings,  there  was  being 
slowly  wrought  the  stage  on  which  the  drama  of  these 
islands  was  to  be  played,  and  where  in  playing  it  the  men 
of  "the  land  of  crossings  "  were  to  be  schooled  for  empire. 
Around  the  great  continent  of  which  the  islands  were  once 
a  part  rushed  the  tides  digging  the  narrow  channels.  Banks 
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were  left  dangerous  to  navigators,  since  only  a  depth  of  two 
hundred  feet  separates  England  from  Belgium,  Holland 
and  Denmark.  Harbours  were  formed  on  the  broken  edges 
of  the  land,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  seas  made  the  force 
of  the  currents  that  helped  the  shipmen,  and  yet  needed 
stout  ships  and  skilful  sailors  to  cross  the  waters  safely. 

The  strata  have  been  formed  by  the  sediment  carried 
down  by  rivers,  or  by  the  crumbling  of  the  cliffs,  then 
hardened  by  immense  pressure,  by  chemical  action,  or  by 
fire.  With  the  cooling  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  some 
have  been  bent  and  twisted,  while  others  have  been  worn 
away  by  denudation,  that  is,  by  rain,  or  rivers,  brooks  or 
ice,  such  as  separated  the  coal-fields  of  South  Wales  from 
those  of  the  Forest  of  Dean.  Time,  like  a  great  architect, 
made  his  plan,  needing  to  spare  nothing,  for  he  had  rivers 
and  seas  to  bring  him  wherewithal  to  build,  rain  to  beat 
upon,  and  seas  to  wash  round  the  hills,  with  ice  to  grind, 
and  fire  to  bend  the  rocks,  and  all  to  lay  the  land  in  valley 
and  in  mountain,  to  shape  the  coast,  and  trace  the  paths  of 
rivers,  to  cover  the  plains  with  grain-bearing  soil,  to  fix  the 
spots  where  different  trades  would  flourish,  to  give  to  some 
"  the  mountain  gloom,  the  mountain  glory,"  to  some  a  life 
of  toil  in  dark  mines,  to  some  the  risk  and  dangers  of  the 
sea,  to  others  the  close  life  of  factory  or  shop  in  crowded 
towns,  and  yet  again  to  others  the  lonely  shepherding  upon 
the  mountains,  or  peaceful  village  homes. 

When  the  first  company  of  actors  entered  the  vast  theatre 
prepared  for  them  there  was  still  the  same  silence  with 
which  the  plan  had  been  carried  out.  No  voice  was  raised 
to  tell  them  how  to  play  their  parts,  there  were  only  round 
them  the  handicraftsmen  of  time  working  as  they  did  before 
man  was,  and  as  they  will  work,  it  may  be,  for  the  new  race 
which  shall  take  the  place  of  man.  They  had  neither 
speech  nor  language  to  order  what  each  company  should 
do,  nor  had  the  actors  ears  to  understand  ;    neither  they 
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who  came  first  nor  the  new  bodies,  who  again  and  again 
appeared  upon  the  scene.  But  yet  they  did  not  want  for 
guidance,  all  around  them  were  forces  which  never  wavered 
in  their  pressure.  They  instructed  by  pictures  in  rough 
outline,  whose  example  taught  their  scholars  to  alter  the 
landscape,  ever  growing  apter  and  apter  pupils.  They 
drew  men  on  by  rewards  which  sweetened  labour,  giving 
comfort  in  return  for  each  new  art  that  used  the  treasure  of 
the  earth  ;  they  pointed  lessons  of  courage  and  of  manhood, 
as  the  conquered  took  their  allotted  place.  They  had 
themselves  no  language  that  could  be  written  down,  but 
where  they  raised  their  barriers  a  different  tongue  was 
spoken  by  a  different  people,  or  a  dialect  by  a  different 
group ;  and  where  they  made  them  slight  the  bands  of 
actors  mingled,  and  played  in  unity  a  greater  and  a  newer 
part,  until  the  hour  was  come  when  with  blare  of  trumpets, 
and  noise  of  battle,  and  then  with  friendly  greeting,  they  all 
in  one  grand  company  rehearsed  the  last  act  of  the  old 
drama  as  a  preparation  for  the  first  act  of  the  new,  when  on 
grander  stages  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  people  should  show 
humanity  how  to  play  the  latest  scenes  of  human  history. 

Two  records  stand  imperishable,  though  if  there  were  no 
notes  to  supplement  them,  they  would  be  a  monumental 
writing  telling  its  tale  in  rugged  words,  some  of  whose 
meaning  escaped  the  readers.  Across  our  waves,  watching 
for  the  calm  weather,  came  men  in  rude,  log-hewn  boats, 
and  many  a  time  the  storm  overwhelmed  those  who  tried 
the  passage.  There  was  an  open  roadway  to  come  and 
go,  for  all  sea-rovers,  new  homes  for  the  exiled,  and  a  prize 
for  the  daring  of  heart  and  skilled  of  hand.  The  moun- 
tains, too,  would  have  their  tale  to  tell.  Nowhere  do  they 
rise  so  high  as  to  prevent  communication  in  the  future,  but 
on  the  west  they  furnish  a  refuge  for  the  broken  tribes  : 
hither  it  was  that  the  conquered  fled.  These  parts  were 
almost  always  free  from  the  Roman,  and  for  a  time  from 
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the  Saxon  invader.  But  there  are  other  records  still,  which 
are  like  old  manuscripts  needing  their  gaps  to  be  filled  up 
from  documents  that  are  better  preserved.  Some  are 
defaced  in  part  only,  and  some  have  only  just  a  few  sheets 
left.  Forests  and  fens  flanked  and  protected  small  tribal 
settlements,  while  they  kept  them  from  uniting.  The 
former  determined,  to  some  extent,  the  course  of  the 
Roman  roads,  which  were  built  to  secure  the  conquest  of 
the  island,  and  enable  the  central  power  to  rule  all  the 
districts,  where  her  engineers  could  lay  firm  foundations, 
and  where  her  troops  could  march  with  comparative  safety. 
Through  the  marsh  land  both  were  possible,  larger  and 
larger  loads  of  rubble  were  cast  upon  the  miry  track,  and 
when  the  causeway  rose,  no  enemy  could  attack  them 
unprepared.  But  the  forest  and  the  mountain  kept  even 
trained  soldiers  back,  part  of  whose  ordinary  equipment 
were  the  three  stakes  to  form  a  rampart,  so  well  did 
they  know  the  value  of  a  stockade.  These  were  more 
than  stockades,  which  defied  the  skill  of  the  engineer,  and 
of  such  size  that  whole  tribes  could  take  refuge  in  them 
till  their  scouts  brought  them  news  that  the  enemy  were 
on  the  march,  and  they  sallied  out  to  take  advantage  of 
ground  suitable  for  an  ambuscade,  or  to  cut  off  stragglers. 
Unlike  the  fertile  south  and  east  of  the  island,  there  was 
nothing  to  tempt  the  invaders  to  strenuous  effort,  there 
was  little  corn-land  ;  the  cattle,  on  notice  of  their  approach, 
were  driven  away,  nor  was  there  a  prospect  of  capturing 
slaves,  for  the  people,  when  the  troops  came  near,  vanished, 
to  re-appear  on  rear  and  flank,  as  they  retreated  baffled. 

The  same  hills  are  there  to  look  on,  the  rivers  rise  from 
the  same  springs  among  them,  the  wide  stretches  of  forest 
have  been  slowly  cleared,  and  the  fen-land  has  been 
gradually  reclaimed,  commerce  and  agriculture  have  altered 
almost  all  that  man  could  alter,  almost  all  but  the  moun- 
tains, the  rivers  and  the  sea.     But  the  towns  are  there  on 
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the  old  sites.  There  are  the  churches  where  they  prayed, 
near  which  they  met  to  feast,  and  even  to  market.  Round 
them,  sometimes  in  fact,  but  always  still  in  memory,  run 
the  massive  walls,  from  which,  many  a  time,  they  watched 
the  strife  of  civil  faction,  or  repelled  besiegers.  The 
weapons  are  still  in  their  armouries,  and  we  have  the  record 
of  their  tactics  ;  but  without  their  voices  to  teach  their  use, 
they  but  furnish  decoration  for  a  hall ;  the  shadowy  lines 
are  too  difficult  to  order,  unless  the  soldiers  fall  into  their 
places  from  the  groups  of  figures  round  them,  ready  for 
battle,  and  with  the  war-song  on  their  lips.  With  their 
literature  as  an  interpreter,  all  the  land  is  full  of  their 
actions,  and  the  very  atmosphere  of  passing  events.  We 
know  what  they  were  saying  as  they  manned  the  walls 
of  the  fortress,  how  they  were  taught  to  pray  in  their 
churches  while  the  priests  read  in  Latin  at  their  altars  ; 
the  sins  for  which  penance  was  enjoined  in  the  confes- 
sional ;  the  goods  at  which  they  looked  longingly  in  the 
market,  and  what  they  talked  about  in  their  assembly.  It 
is  not  enough  to  see  them  in  the  dress  of  their  own  time 
carrying  their  weapons  or  ploughing  in  the  fields,  standing 
in  groups  round  their  village  church,  watching  from  the 
shore  the  distant  sail,  or  learning  in  their  schools.  To 
make  them  living  we  need  one  thing  most  of  all ;  we  must 
not  put  our  words  into  their  mouths,  we  must  hear  them 
speak  as  they  spoke  to  one  another.  No  one  can  tell 
us  better  of  Norman  William  as  he  seemed  in  the  eyes 
of  his  new  subjects,  than  the  Saxon  who  jotted  down  his 
thoughts,  not  making  a  fancy  portrait  limned  from  the 
report  of  others,  but  recalling  what  he  saw  and  heard  when 
he  looked  upon  him  and  sojourned  at  his  court  It  is  not 
so  difficult  to  fancy  the  English  Alfred  learning  all  he 
could  of  the  geography  of  the  southern  lands,  and  eager  to 
add  somewhat  to  the  knowledge  of  his  teachers,  by  gather- 
ing stories  of  the  north  from  strangers  visiting  his  country. 
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It  is  not  a  treatise  on  geography,  but  a  tale  of  adventure, 
when  a  king  listens,  with  a  scribe  near  at  hand  to  take 
down  what  he  shall  order,  to  rough  seafaring  men  telling 
him  who  they  are,  and  where  they  come  from,  and  of  the 
great  cold  in  the  still  farther  north.  It  is  no  longer  a 
passage  in  a  book  which  is  obscurely  written.  First 
through  the  king's  hall,  and  then  to  all  who  could  read  in 
England,  passed  the  news  of  the  advent  of  men,  whose 
wanderings  made  them  famous.  These  explorations  each 
of  them  had  recounted  with  their  own  lips  to  the  king, 
who  was  a  geographer  as  well  as  a  warrior.  Such  was 
geography  in  the  day  "  when  Othere  told  his  lord,  King 
Alfred,  that  he  dwelt  northmost  of  all  the  northmen." 

In  the  Saxon  churches  yet  standing,  any  priest,  who 
cared  to  do  so,  might  preach  again  the  sermons  of  that 
day,  or  tell  the  simple  stories  of  the  early  saints  of  his 
own  land.  "  Never,"  wrote  a  Norman,  "  was  there  a 
country  so  rich  in  saints."  The  schoolboy  might  once 
or  twice  a  year  in  his  school  life  hear  something  from 
a  manual  of  nine  hundred  years  ago,  and  find  that  those 
barbarians  put  question  and  answer  in  the  Latin  tongue. 
What  they  knew  of  nature  is  not  forgotten  childishness, 
but  gives  to  the  figures  of  their  wisest  the  back-ground 
of  the  mystery  of  the  world  around  them,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  supernatural  sphere,  the  dread  of  the  unknown  in 
space,  when  that  wide  earth  which  we  now  see  stretched 
round  them,  then  showed  in  mist,  from  which  the  existence 
of  other  nations  rose  in  dimmed  outlines,  and  then  slowly 
blackened  into  dark  emptiness,  or  into  unknown  wastes  of 
sea  or  land,  hideously  tenanted. 

But  more  than  all  the  heirs  of  empire  need  to  know 
what  their  forefathers  thought  noble,  what  touched  their 
hearts  or  fired  their  blood,  and  their  ideas  of  duty,  their 
estimate  of  manhood,  the  respect  they  paid  to  women, 
their  conception  of  religion,  and  their  thoughts   of  what 
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was  beyond  the  grave.  Not  these  alone  are  known,  but 
all.  The  whole  of  daily  life  in  work  or  recreation  passed 
before  us  with  the  familiar  figures  of  the  merchant,  the 
priest,  the  gleeman,  and  the  soldier.  The  slave  carries 
his  burden  and  does  daily  his  hard  task,  with  no  holidays 
of  right  as  the  sons  of  the  freemen  had.  The  king  rides 
about  his  realm,  which  is  in  time  to  become  his  manor, 
as  the  lords  ride  with  their  train  from  estate  to  estate.  As 
they  come  to  each  in  its  turn  justice  is  done,  taxes  in 
food  are  paid,  and  there  is  revelry.  The  hall  is  filled 
with  the  glare  and  smoke  of  the  fire  and  the  torches,  and 
the  air  rings  with  shouts  of  applause  at  the  close  of  song, 
or  at  some  boast  made  over  the  ale  cup,  which  will  later 
be  fulfilled  in  adventure  by  sea  or  land.  We  see  the 
ceremony  of  the  espousal,  and  the  sacredness  of  wedlock, 
long  before  the  Christian  missionaries  taught  the  heathen. 
In  the  marriage  at  the  porch  of  the  church,  as  we  catch 
the  words  of  the  troth-plight,  which  once  was  called  the 
wedding,  we  hear  the  rhythm  of  the  poetry,  and  know 
that  the  pagan  stanza  has  become  the  marriage  vow 
consecrated  by  the  invocation  of  the  Trinity.  Were  there 
space  enough  to  follow  their  occupations  from  day  to  day, 
we  could  fill  that  England  of  forest  and  of  waste,  of  fen, 
and  of  morass,  with  everything  that  made  up  their  daily 
life.  It  must  suffice  here  to  be  sure  that  none  of  that 
strong  life  current  would  be  weakened  in  the  recital  of 
their  deeds,  or  that  their  land  would  seem  less  rough  or 
less  kindly  than  it  really  was.  Detached  and  curious 
customs,  and  solitary  figures,  would  not  be  all  that  would 
survive.  Whole  groups  linked  together  would  be  pre- 
served, acting  and  speaking  as  their  contemporaries  saw 
and  heard  them  act  and  speak. 

There  is  scarcely  an  emotion  or  a  thought,  which  can- 
not be  better  recalled  from  a  study  of  their  later  writings 
than  it  would  have  been  known  to  an  unskilled  observer  of 
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the  time.  From  what  was  commonplace,  and  so  almost 
unconscious,  their  inmost  feeling  is  revealed.  As  philo- 
logists from  the  simple  use  of  certain  words  used  to  try  to 
gather  whether  the  Aryan  race  had  passed  from  the 
pastoral  into  the  agricultural  stage  before  it  divided  into 
its  various  branches,  finding  out  the  absence  of  the  arts, 
the  want  of  culture,  and  the  rudiments  of  belief;  so 
literature  discovers  not  merely  what  it  was  meant  to  tell 
to  those  for  whom  it  was  intended,  but  ideas  that  neither 
writers  nor  readers  troubled  about  in  days  when  anthro- 
pology was  not  so  much  as  thought  of. 

Besides  the  story  as  they  wrote  it,  is  the  story  in  the 
words  they  used ;  in  the  dialect  which  gave  our  tongue 
its  name,  in  the  varying  use  of  Anglo-Saxon,  Latin,  and 
Norman-French,  in  the  dialect  that  finally  became  the 
language  of  the  people.  The  store  of  the  material  is  so 
vast  as  to  be  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  inquiry  ;  general 
history  cannot  find  time  to  note  the  salient  points,  such  as 
the  continued  use  of  the  tongue  of  the  conquered,  and  of 
the  time  of  its  final  triumph  over  the  Norman-French.  If 
the  language  now  in  daily  use  meets  with  so  scant  atten- 
tion, and  the  time  devoted  to  it  is  spent  on  analysis  and 
parsing,  an  unnecessary  exercise  for  those  who  are  speak- 
ing and  writing  their  own  tongue,  the  law,  which  by  one 
of  its  own  maxims  is  supposed  to  be  known  by  all,  is 
known  by  few  or  none  except  professional  men,  not  even 
where  history  is  unintelligible  without  it.  It  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be  the  driest  study  possible,  partly  from  its 
old  reputation  when  lawsuits  were  interminable,  partly 
from  the  absence  of  any  primer  such  as  makes  science 
popular.  The  great  expense  attendant  on  it  helps  to 
preserve  the  belief  that  it  is  an  artificial  system  connected 
only  by  an  unhappy,  if  irremediable  mischance,  with  the 
life  of  someone  peculiarly  unfortunate. 

That  it  was  from  the  beginning  till  the  commencement 
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of  the  nineteenth  century  the  right  of  the  individual  mem- 
bers  of  the   community   to  administer  the  customs  that 
ruled  their  lives,  at  all  events  in  local  matters,  is  forgotten, 
with  the  fact  that,  practically,  this  freedom  is  not  secured 
by  parliament,  but   by   thousands  and  thousands  of  un- 
recorded cases,  when  the  country  exercised  the  right  to 
pass  between  the  sovereign   and  the  subject,  before  law 
could  take  effect.     But  apart  from  freedom,  to  learn  the 
way   the   people   ruled   themselves,  or   how   they   sought 
justice  at  the  king's  hands,  and  how  far  a  powerful  man 
could  dare  to  obstruct  it,  is  to  know  what  strength  behind 
the  parliament  made  the  voice  of  a  handful  of  men  power- 
ful, and  to  realise  what  sort  of  a  nation  was  being  created 
before  the  struggle  began  for  empire.     To  understand  how 
knights  could   be   entrusted  with  the   task  of  conveying 
quartered  traitors  to  various  towns  is  but  to  step  into  a 
mediaeval  law  court  in  imagination  and  see  the  prisoner  as 
he  is  represented  in  the  illustrations  in  the  library  of  the 
Inner  Temple.     To  realise  that  to  right   a   wrong   men 
assembled  with  arms  in  hand  is  only  to  reflect  how  little 
mercy  the  weak  expected,  when  jail-fever  sometimes  slew 
the  spectators  and  jurymen  as  well  as  the  judge,  who  sat  to 
try  a  prisoner,  whom  it  is  our  custom  to  presume  to  be 
innocent  till  the  verdict  has  gone  against  him.     A  record 
of  such  a  wide-spread  death,  avenging  from  the  dock  the 
miseries  of  prisoners  on  those  who  came  to  administer  and 
to  see  the  administration  of  the  law,  is   in   the   Oxford 
Assize  Court.    The  accused  met  with  scant  mercy,  because, 
in  a  sense,  he  was  presumed  to  be  guilty,  since  the  report 
of  the  neighbourhood  was  against  him  ;  and  so  practised 
advocates  might  plead  against  the  prisoner,  whose  defence 
was  perhaps  his  first  effort  at  public  speaking  and  mar- 
shalling evidence.      To   understand    political    inequalities 
apart  from  those  disabilities  of  status,  which  come  better 
perhaps  under  the  head  of  economics,  the  habitual  privi- 
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leges  of  certain  classes  must  be  kept  in  mind,  who  were 
able  to  plead  "  peerage  "  or  "  clergy." 

A  knowledge  of  the  history  of  commerce  implies  a 
knowledge  of  a  great  many  things,  of  the  food  in  use 
at  various  times,  of  the  fashion  of  clothing,  the  British 
method  of  threshing  wheat,  of  the  traffic  in  slaves,  the 
route  by  which  tin  travelled  across  Gaul,  the  roads  by 
which  all  commerce  went,  enriching  the  towns  through 
which  it  passed,  giving  them  freedom,  art  and  culture,  and 
their  meaning  to  the  names  of  Florence  and  Venice,  of 
Antwerp  and  Bruges.  Commerce  embraces  to  some 
extent  the  development  of  navigation,  the  exploration  of 
strange  countries,  the  discovery  of  new  sea-roads,  and  just 
as  they  do  now,  before  the  attempt  at  conquest  or  inter- 
course, came  first  the  explorer  and  the  merchant. 
Exports  and  imports  indicate  the  staple  industries,  and  the 
state  of  manufactures.  Public  policy  is  shown  in  the  regu- 
lation of  trade,  and  the  time  of  the  nation  becoming  one  is 
guessed  at,  for  then  trade  first  begins  to  be  regulated  as 
a  whole.  Where  the  merchant  freely  passes  there  is 
alliance,  sometimes  the  sovereign  holds  lands  across  the 
sea,  or  is  bound  by  a  firm  tie  of  common  interest  to  a 
foreign  ruler,  and  makes  treaties  with  him  to  secure  their 
subjects  justice  within  each  other's  jurisdiction.  Com- 
merce shows  the  origin  of  the  municipality,  or  rather  the 
close  connection  between  the  corporation  of  burghers  and 
the  traders'  guild,  and  the  treatment  that  foreigners  might 
expect  in  a  strange  town  when  "  foreigner  "  meant  a  man 
from  another  town.  Commerce  meant  wider  intercourse, 
the  breaking  down  the  bonds  of  caste,  the  right  to  be  free 
from  arbitrary  taxation,  first  in  the  case  of  the  local  lord 
and  then  in  that  of  the  state,  or  a  greater  and  greater  share 
in  obtaining  this  freedom,  the  rising  of  a  new  class,  the 
return  to  an  older  standard  of  gentle  nurture,  when  civility 
was  opposed  to  rusticity,  and  pagan   and   heathen   were 
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dwellers  in  villages  and  wastes,  before  the  barbarian  broke 
into  the  empire,  and  brought  in  as  rulers  the  fashion  of 
a  country  life.  Commerce  meant  something  besides 
dyrtastic  ambition  or  the  lust  of  conquest ;  it  could  not 
afford  to  enter  into  a  neighbour's  quarrel  merely  to  oblige, 
and  when  the  king  of  England  would  like  the  Scots 
excluded  from  Flemish  territories,  their  count  is  compelled, 
no  doubt  with  polite  regret,  to  answer : — "  Flanders  is  a 
country  common  to  all  the  world."  Toleration  must 
follow  in  the  train  of  trade  ;  the  self-interest  which  permits 
a  stranger  to  buy  and  sell  within  another  town  or  country 
breaks  down  that  natural  exclusiveness,  which  makes  any 
one  who  is  away  from  his  own  district  an  enemy  or  an 
outcast.  The  necessity  forced  upon  traders  of  thinking 
for  themselves,  of  not  being  merely  ready  to  receive  but 
eagerly  to  seek  for  new  ideas,  compels  them  to  canvass 
received  opinions,  and  to  cease  to  wonder  at  any  one 
differing  from  themselves.  This  receptivity  and  activity 
of  thought  has  its  sphere  in  religion  and  politics,  it  marks 
the  district  of  a  heresy  or  a  rebellion.  Science  cannot 
stand  still  because  of  preconceived  opinions,  and  Magellan 
proves  the  world  is  round,  when  he  circumnavigates  it  in 
search  of  the  latitude  of  the  Spice  Islands.  Curiously 
enough  he  makes  this  discovery  of  a  practical  freethinker 
in  the  service  of  a  king  who  showed  he  really  meant  the 
words  he  uttered  when  he  said  : — "  It  was  better  not  to 
reign  at  all  than  to  reign  over  heretics."  Manners  are  not 
exempt  from  its  influence ;  it  sweeps  the  sea  of  pirates  and 
clears  the  roads  of  robbers,  it  makes  it  out  of  fashion  to 
rob  and  plunder,  and,  arming  in  its  own  defence,  shows 
that  the  trader  and  mechanic  can  draw  a  sword  as  well  as 
the  knight  and  his  retainers,  and  places  "three  good  crowns 
at  the  mercy  of  a  traders'  league."  Drawing  the  nobility 
to  the  capital,  as  a  residence,  it  gives  the  rapier  to  the 
courtier  instead  of  the  heavy  broadsword,  the  sign  of  the 
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new  time  when  the  salon  and  the  dining-room  took  the 
place  of  the  lists  and  the  castle  hall ;  when  the  lord  no 
longer  carried  his  men  with  him  from  manor  to  manor, 
counting  as  a  right  on  the  devotion  of  those,  to  whom  he 
was  visibly  the  bread-giver,  and  of  whom  he  was  the  life- 
long companion  in  war  and  in  journeyings,  in  perils  and 
rejoicings.  His  estates  no  longer  supported  thousands  of 
retainers  ;  nor  were  his  barns  and  fields  stored  and  stocked 
to  feed  those  who  wore  his  badge.  Part  of  his  wool  was  not 
reserved  to  supply  the  cloth  of  his  liveries ;  it  all  now  went 
to  the  trader.  Instead  of  "  pulling  down  his  barns  and 
building  greater,"  he  turned  his  fields  into  pastures  ;  and 
by  every  means  of  fraud  and  force,  as  Mr.  Hubert  Hall 
well  shows,  he  evicted  from  their  lands  the  tenantry  that 
had  once  been  the  strength  of  his  house.  So  idle  is  the 
constitutional  history  that  knows  nothing  of  the  wool 
trade,  or  of  the  districts  in  England  that  were  fit  respect- 
ively for  sheep-rearing  and  cattle-breeding.  Feudal  pomp 
grew  cumbersome,  and  ceased  to  have  a  meaning.  With 
increased  facilities  for  locomotion  the  roads  grew  safer  and 
easier  to  traverse.  Scientific  road  construction  made 
eight-horsed  coaches  grow  obsolete.  The  way  was  pre- 
pared for  the  light  coaches,  and  the  increased  traffic  on  the 
road  rendered  it  practicable  to  use  the  steam  power,  that  was 
already  employed  in  manufacturing,  for  traction.  So  long 
before  the  birth  of  Stephenson  and  Brunei  were  events 
preparing  the  way  for  the  railroad. 

The  more  men  are  crowded  together,  the  less  they  are 
known  to  each  other  ;  and  the  more  distinctions  of  rank 
are  broken  down,  the  less  in  good  taste  it  seems  to  be  to 
claim  superiority  by  costliness  of  dress  ;  so  jewels  and  silks 
disappear  from  men's  attire.  The  increase  of  trade,  leading 
to  the  use  of  machinery  and  higher  wages,  makes  it 
possible  for  all  to  dress  becomingly.  With  this  possibility, 
with  the  greater  demand  for  skilled  labour  and  the  pre- 
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mium  placed  upon  intellect  by  the  practical  rewards  that  a 
wider  public  have  it  in  their  power  to  bestow  comes 
increased  self-respect.  The  frown  or  favour  of  a  single 
man  is  of  less  importance.  The  displeasure  of  a  powerful 
peer,  as  Bagehot  puts  it,  is  no  longer  like  a  sentence  of 
death.  The  road  to  fortune  depends  less  upon  birth  or 
any  other  accident.  Thought  is  freer  ;  writers  can  dare 
even  to  brave  the  anger  of  learned  bodies,  "  the  fierce 
logicians  still  expelling  Locke."  Froude  earns  a  living  by 
his  pen  ;  University  College  erects  a  memorial  to  Shelley. 
When  education  has  created  a  still  wider  public  the  great 
universities  may  even,  it  is  a  daring  dream,  give  professor- 
ships to  a  Freeman  or  a  Froude  before  they  reach  the 
years  of  threescore  and  ten.  The  present  age  for  receiving 
authority  to  teach  is  twenty-one  or  twenty-two.  Genius 
to  be  orthodox  must  be  trained  young.  This  will  be  "  the 
passing  of  Fame's  last  cape,"  for  commerce ;  it  would  take 
too  long  to  give  even  the  briefest  summary  of  its  connec- 
tion with  art,  with  literature,  or  with  morality. 

Agriculture  is  the  forerunner  of  commerce,  when  it  is 
emerging  from  the  phase  of  barter,  for  it  is  the  mainstay 
and  the  cause  of  national  life.  Husbandry,  as  we  show  in 
another  volume,  involves  settled  homes,  and  therefore  a 
system  of  police  protection,  the  conception  of  real  property 
as  distinguished  from  personal,  and  a  regular  provision  for 
national  defence.  It  changes  the  face  of  the  country  ;  and 
by  altering  scenery  affects  literature.  With  the  intro- 
duction of  an  improved  method  the  food  supply  is  in- 
creased, the  standard  of  living  raised,  the  wild  beasts 
are  exterminated,  and  men  dwell  together  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  secure  themselves  against  aggression.  There 
ire  fixed  places  of  meeting  for  justice.  In  this  stage  new 
discoveries  have  a  value  in  that  they  bring  a  new  region  of 
animal  or  plant  life  within  economic  range.  Conquests 
are  not  merely  plundering  raids  but  subserve  an  inter- 
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change  of  flora  and  fauna.  In  its  most  refined  branch, 
gardening,  a  greater  standard  of  culture  is  reached. 
Utility  ceases  to  be  all  in  all.  The  earth  no  longer  is  full 
of  wonder  and  awe  alone,  gloomy  forest  depths,  and  sullen 
meres.  The  woods  have  green  glades  of  grass,  and  there 
is  beauty  "  born  of  murmuring  sound  "  in  the  flow  of  the 
rivulet  and  the  rustling  of  the  leaves.  Around  the  grim 
castles  there  begin  to  be  laid  out  trim  flower  beds  and 
shaven  lawns.  Travellers  to  foreign  lands  bring  back,  in 
addition  to  plants  that  will  be  useful  for  food  and  clothing, 
flowers  with  more  brilliant  blossoms  and  herbs  that  are 
good  for  medicine.  The  plot  in  the  garden  of  the  cottage, 
of  the  great  house,  or  of  the  monastery,  becomes  worthy  of 
scientific  attention,  and  "  the  physic  garden  "  is  laid  out  at 
Oxford  and  elsewhere. 

Tilling  fields,  planting  of  trees,  and  later  on  laying  out 
of  gardens,  mean  more  and  more  the  idea  of  abandoning 
a  wandering  life,  and  fixing  on  some  land  as  home.  Agri- 
culture, then,  is  closely  connected  with  architecture.  Low, 
mean  huts  would  tell  their  own  tale,  whether  erected 
just  to  serve  for  a  single  season,  or  still  frail  and  hastily 
put  together,  because  they  were  inhabited  by  settlers  who 
had  just  ceased  to  be  a  wandering  tribe,  or  for  the  poor  of 
a  people,  whose  worthiest  had  rude  homes  formed  of  earth 
or  wattles,  or  halls  made  of  boards  clamped  with  iron. 
Such  dwellings  necessarily  perish,  and  leave  the  fact  of 
their  existence  to  be  derived  from  written  records,  draw- 
ings, or  the  customs  of  peoples  in  very  poor  countries  of 
to-day.  Their  greatest  labour  from  the  first  would  be 
devoted  to  their  fortresses  ;  in  countries  where  stone  is 
most  easily  got  at  these  still  remain  ;  in  forest  lands  timber 
is  used  and  disappears.  The  art  of  building  comes  from  a 
better  civilized  race,  and  if  it  is  taught  by  missionary 
immigrants,  is  applied  first  to  the  service  of  religion  ;  the 
church,  which  is  a  consecrated  spot,  is  like  all  sacred  places 
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permanent  in  its  associations,  and  this  permanence  of 
thought  takes  shape  in  lasting  material ;  while  royalty, 
though  it  has  its  palaces,  is  moving  constantly  about  the 
realm.  The  differences  of  date  in  architecture,  at  first 
ascertained  from  contemporary  writings,  becomes  the  sub- 
ject of  fairly  complete  knowledge,  and  serves  to  some 
extent  as  a  guide  in  estimating  civilization  at  various 
periods.  Differences  in  style,  when  well  marked  and  com- 
pared with  examples  in  other  countries,  indicate  either  an 
international  standard,  or  help  to  illustrate  the  effect  of 
climate,  of  geology,  and  the  mode  of  life. 

In  everything  that  is  made  for  comfort,  for  beauty,  or 
for  warfare,  there  is  a  record  of  the  maker,  in  most  cases 
destined  to  perish,  but  where  it  survives,  furnishing  a  truer 
account  of  that  portion  of  the  artificer's  surroundings, 
because  it  can  be  compared  with  the  work  found  in  other 
lands,  than  he  could  have  given  himself.  Human  action 
is  to  a  great  extent  automatic,  that  is,  long  experience  in 
the  race  and  in  the  individual  tends  to  the  doing  of  certain 
things  unconsciously  :  if  it  were  not  so,  the  day  would  not 
be  long  enough  to  get  through  the  smallest  part  of  what  is 
necessary,  and  therefore  the  day's  business  is  for  the  most 
part  gone  through  without  much  pause  for  reflection.  It 
is  gone  through  as  others  go  through  it  at  the  time,  or 
have  gone  through  it  before  :  in  stagnant  times  it  becomes 
stereotyped,  in  other  times  slow  improvements  are  made 
from  within  or  from  without.  The  point  to  be  sure  of  is, 
no  worker  can  produce  anything  which  does  not  have  its 
root  in  the  knowledge  of  those  among  whom  he  mixes : 
and  before  the  introduction  of  machinery  more  is  de- 
pendent on  the  worker ;  he  makes  the  whole  weapon,  he 
learns  to  build  the  whole  house,  or  at  least  knows  how  to 
build  it,  so  that  in  early  stages  it  is  possible  to  gather 
more  than  in  later  about  the  existence  of  wide-spread 
individual    intelligence,  apt  in   ingenious   contrivance  or 
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capable  of  expressing  beauty,  for  machinery  tends  to 
repress  the  individuality  of  the  worker,  while  cultivating 
rapidity  of  thought,  dexterity  of  hand,  and  the  power  of 
concentrating  attention ;  so  that  architecture  and  the 
humbler  arts  furnish  a  better  guide  in  earlier  times  in  esti- 
mating some  sorts  of  ability  than  they  do  in  their  later  de- 
velopments. As  any  art  becomes  more  highly  specialised, 
or  as  it  is  more  dependent  upon  skilled  immigrants,  it  is 
less  a  test  of  the  national  taste  in  that  direction.  The 
architect  now  being  able  to  draw  upon  the  purse  of  a 
municipality,  or  of  a  millionaire,  can  construct  a  building 
quite  different  in  character  from  that  of  the  poorer  houses 
round  it.  He  only  to  a  small  extent  depends  on  the 
sympathy  of  all  classes  when  he  draws  his  money  from 
the  rates,  or  from  the  resources  of  a  single  person  ;  while 
the  sympathy  of  the  multitude  was  necessary  in  England 
when  bishops  begged  at  the  doors  of  their  cathedrals.  In 
the  same  way  something  of  a  plebiscite  was  taken  in  the 
cities  of  Greece,  or  of  mediaeval  Italy,  on  the  work  of  their 
painters,  as  it  was  taken  on  <the  dramas  of  Athens  and 
of  Elizabethan  England.  When  the  pictures  of  great 
national  painters  are  secluded  in  private  houses,  the  test  of 
general  artistic  sense  is  to  be  found  not  in  them,  but  in 
the  average  wall  decoration  of  public  buildings,  which  now 
ranges  from  white-wash  at  the  lowest  to  fairly  clean  square 
yards  of  paint. 

A  style  of  architecture  then  may  be  a  far  greater  criterion 
of  what  national  life  was  at  one  period  than  at  another, 
and  in  this  way  it  is  more  interesting  to  conjecture  why 
the  love  for  it  seemed  to  die  away  in  the  hearts  of  the 
multitude,  and  it  remained  only  a  caprice  of  the  wealthy. 
At  the  same  moment  almost  that  architecture  ceases  to  be 
the  expression  of  the  national  sense  of  beauty,  an  entirely 
different  style  is  admired,  and  the  ordinary  house  begins  to 
be  built  of  stone  or  brick  instead  of  wood.     What  was  once 
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raised  at  vast  cost  comes  to  be  thought  wanting  in  grace 
and  beauty,  and  only  lately  has  it  received  a  just  apprecia- 
tion, or  has  there  been  the  possibility  of  erecting  anything 
fit  to  be  placed  beside  it.  There  are  two  further  points  to 
notice,  the  enormous  cost  of  building  cathedrals  or  castles 
compared  to  the  resources  of  the  time  at  which  they  were 
erected,  and  the  vast  expense  of  any  engineering  work,  for 
which  capital  is  forthcoming  in  abundance,  with  the  abso- 
lute reluctance,  which  is  only  just  beginning  to  disappear, 
to  supply  the  necessary  funds  for  proper  public  buildings. 
Painting,  it  would  appear  a  priori,  takes  a  later  place  than 
architecture,  as  the  necessity  for  shelter  precedes  that  for 
decoration.  But,  in  fact,  the  example  of  the  Celtic  monks 
seems  to  show  that  the  precedence  depends  upon  special 
rather  than  general  grounds,  and  that  decoration  may  be 
more  easily  borrowed  from  a  higher  civilization,  just  as  the 
skill  in  line  drawing,  copied  from  wicker  or  metal  work 
may  take  a  subject,  suggested  by  contact  with  races  where 
the  art  is  more  fully  developed,  and  preserve  its  own  apti- 
tude, with  a  result  grotesque  in  its  fidelity.  In  England 
architecture  was  greater  than  painting,  though  the  latter 
with  us  has  now  become  almost  synonymous  with  art, 
when  the  love  for  architecture  has  decayed  ;  and  sculpture 
was  almost  forbidden  by  the  climate,  and  the  absence  of 
a  suitable  material.  Backwardness  in  painting,  no  more 
than  in  commerce,  seems  to  have  come  from  national 
inability.  "In  graving  and  embroidery,"  and  it  may  be 
added,  in  glass  staining,  for  a  time,  "  Englishmen  were 
inferior  to  no  other  people."  The  force  of  circumstances 
may  often  account  for  what  seems  the  absence  of  the 
artistic  sense,  as  it  does  to-day,  and  as  it  did  in  the  fifteenth 
century  when  literature  suffered  alike  with  art.  The 
patronage  of  foreign  artists  which  shows  that  there  was  no 
w.mt  of  encouragement,  and  yet  the  rarity  with  which  the 
names  of  English  painters  are  to  be  discovered  in  the 
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catalogues  of  works  of  art  nearly  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Georges,  presents  a  serious  difficulty  to  those  who  consider 
that  art,  or,  indeed,  anything  that  has  to  do  with  humanity, 
stands  alone  in  its  development. 

An  equal  puzzle  ought  to  be  found  in  the  British  coins 
by  those  who  are  over  devoted  to  the  memory  of  inventors, 
that  is,  by  those  who,  in  defiance  of  experience  and  common 
sense,  believe  that  men  of  genius  have  only  to  create  an 
idea,  or  even  to  work  it  out  in  practice,  for  it  to  be  gener- 
ally adopted,  and  that  the  state  of  the  nation  to  whom  it  is 
presented  need  not  be  taken  into  account.  The  name  of  a 
coin  by  itself  alone  may  manifest  its  international  origin ; 
or  its  style  may  less  apparently,  but  no  less  clearly,  tell  of 
trade  intercourse  with  a  distant  country.  There  can  be 
nothing  more  significant  than  to  think  of  the  Britons  as 
they  used  to  be  pictured,  tattooed  and  roaming  the  woods, 
and  then  to  find  they  had  a  coin  copied  from  those  in  use 
in  Macedon.  The  same  interconnection  of  countries,  in 
times  that  our  ordinary  histories  take  no  account  of,  is 
shown  by  the  drawings  of  vases,  which  have  been  found  in 
Britain,  in  North  Italy  and  Greece,  and  whose  resemblances 
are  clearly  seen  when  their  drawings  are  grouped  together 
in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford. 

Coinage  may  tell  of  national  ideals  as  in  the  gold  noble, 
of  probity  as  in  the  money  of  great  trading  nations,  of 
oppression  as  in  the  debased  currency  of  Henry  VIII.  It 
is  unquestionably  a  guide  to  the  existence  of  national 
prosperity,  and  the  increase  in  mechanical  dexterity.  Its 
lessons,  however,  are  so  little  known  that  not  half  an  hour 
is  spent  upon  them  in  the  whole  of  the  school  curriculum. 
It  is  an  interesting  experiment  to  ask  an  audience  whether 
they  could  be  sure  of  describing  correctly  the  coinage  that 
they  use  daily,  or  if  they  have  any  idea  at  all  that  coinage 
is  a  national  record.  With  our  genius  for  omitting  from 
teaching  the  explanation  of  every  fact,  that  is  constantly 
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recurring  in  daily  life,  the  experiment  is  only  one  of  many 
that  might  be  made  to  test  how  it  is  that  on  leaving  school 
the  boy  or  girl  is  sure  that  they  are  entering  a  world  with 
which  all  that  they  have  painfully  learnt  will  have  nothing 
to  do. 

There  is  no  lack,  then,  of  sources  of  information  ;  what 
did  we  learn  from  alien  immigrants  or  travellers  ?  What 
did  travellers  tell  in  turn  to  their  countrymen  of  us  ? 
Minute  details  of  life  are  to  be  found  in  the  incidence  of 
taxation,  even  almost  as  the  Saxon  chronicler  complained 
when  he  noted  of  the  famous  survey  : — "It  is  shame  to  tell, 
though  no  shame  for  him  to  do,  there  was  not  an  ox, 
or  a  cow,  or  a  swine  left,  that  was  not  set  down  in  his 
writ." 

The  national  life  is  not  to  be  found  in  an  encyclopaedia 
either  in  its  own  vast  amplitude,  or  abridged  under  what- 
ever name.  It  must,  if  it  is  to  be  real,  make  some  general 
if  imperfect,  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  reader.  A 
living  thing  can  not  be  understood  by  the  study  of  an  arm 
or  leg  alone,  or  of  still  smaller  portions,  not  though  it  be  so 
magnified  that  the  muscles  show  their  fibres,  and  the  blood 
its  corpuscles.  The  attempt  must  be  made  to  see  it  as  the 
ordinary  eye  sees  it,  unassisted  by  telescopes  or  micro- 
scopes, to  see  it  as  the  average  man,  at  all  events,  sees  the 
men  of  his  own  time. 

Such  a  general  picture  is  presented  to  every  one  of  us  in 
our  own  lives,  and  this  we  know  to  be  the  true  knowledge. 
But  for  the  past  there  neither  is,  nor  is  there  a  likelihood  that 
there  will  be,  a  real  representation.  How  many  years  a  man 
must  labour  to  realise  that  such  a  picture  can  be  painted, 
how  many  long  days  must  he  spend  in  the  picture  galleries 
of  the  past,  accumulating  notes  of  all  he  sees,  before  he  can 
feel  that  he  might  bring  together  on  a  great  canvas  some 
i  >f  the  groups  of  figures  that  he  has  learnt  to  know  !  He  is 
ike  the  unknown  artist  who  wishes  to  paint  a  great  picture  » 
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there  is  no  dealer  mad  enough  to  take  his  work.     Genre 
subjects  from  such  as  he  alone  will  find  a  sale. 

There  is  an  exception  ;  if  some  one  who  has  made  a 
name  in  a  different  kind  of  work  will  undertake  this  new 
departure,  then  the  public  may  care  to  look  at  what  he 
paints.  The  exception  has  its  difficulty  that  the  new  lines 
and  the  old  diverge  and  not  converge,  and  that  to  tread  one 
path  successfully  is  to  arrive  at  a  very  different  goal  from 
that  to  which  the  other  leads.  The  key  to  one  gallery  will 
not  unlock  the  doors  of  the  other.  The  one  the  public 
knows  is  well  arranged  and  lighted,  and  filled  with  well- 
known  names.  The  other  is  a  lumber  room,  covered  with 
dust,  and  where  the  canvasses  are  stacked  together.  No 
one  can  turn  from  one  to  the  other.  So  when  the  dusty 
figure  comes  out  with  a  cartload  of  pencil  notes,  there  is 
sufficient  courage  in  looking  at  a  portion  of  the  groups  that 
he  has  drawn,  bidding  him  store  the  rest  till  the  artists 
from  the  other  gallery  have  criticised  his  drawing  and 
colouring,  and  till  the  public  are  seen  to  care  for  something 
that  the  academy  of  history  has  not  passed. 
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Chapter   II 

A    LINGERING    SUPERSTITION    AND 
EVERY     DAY     KNOWLEDGE 

I.  The  Savage  Theory  of  Causation 

As  soon  as  the  capacity  is  sufficiently  aroused  to  observe 
imperfectly  a  certain  set  of  phenomena,  the  approximate 
cause  for  their  appearance,  in  the  immediate  relation  that 
attracts  attention,  becomes  an  object  of  inquiry.  This 
inquiry,  if  it  can  be  called  so,  is  apparently  unconscious, 
and  is  satisfied  by  attributing  to  the  effect  perceived  an 
origin  that  is  similar  to  that  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
person  before  whom  the  circumstances  present  themselves. 
That  the  explanation  is  unsatisfactory  in  many  cases  is  not 
heeded,  since  there  is  no  desire  to  find  out  what  would 
really  account  for  what  is  under  observation.  There  are  no 
means  of  comparison,  and  all  that  is  done  is  to  notice  that 
just  as  the  phenomena  present  themselves  spontaneously, 
so  also  does  the  explanation  with  it.  The  savage,  says  the 
author  of  The  Primceval  State  of  Man,  will  cut  and  maim 
the  tree-trunk,  which  has  fallen  in  his  path,  and  over  which 
he  chances  to  stumble.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  pictures  the 
rolling  of  a  stone  down  the  hillside  and  its  effect  on  a  bar- 
baric passer-by  ;  it  is  just  what  he  would  have  done  him- 
self in  a  similar  case  to  a  stranger.  No  man  is  there,  so  it 
must  be  some  spirit  inhabiting  the  hill-top ;  he  will  never 
pass  that  way  again.  The  writer  who  used  the  phrase, 
"  the  utter  perversity  of  inanimate  things,"  expressed  the 
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natural  feeling,  which  rises  in  every  one's  breast,  and  some- 
times finds  unpremeditated  and  violent  utterance,  when  pain 
occurs  through  some  unforeseen  stumbling-block  happening 
to  be  in  the  road,  or  on  any  mischance  occurring  of  a 
similar  kind.  The  child  who  answered  the  reproach,  that 
he  did  not  know  on  which  side  his  bread  was  buttered,  by 
the  induction  of  simple  enumeration,  expressed  in  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  the  side  on  which  it  always  fell  on  the 
carpet,  seemed  to  draw  on  an  experience  of  an  unfortunate 
character,  but  one  which,  in  spite  of  books  written  against 
chance,  appears  to  prove  that  in  some  lives  the  painful  is 
predominant.  In  a  far  more  advanced  stage  of  culture, 
when  the  existence  of  law  is  fully  recognised,  under  the 
stress  of  a  sudden  accident  such  as  a  fall,  the  wisdom  of 
America  has  found  wit  to  offer  the  advice  not  to  curse  the 
law  of  gravitation.  The  rougher  and  milder  aspects  of 
nature  have  seemed  to  one  great  observer  at  least  to 
account  for  man's  conception  of  divinity.  In  the  more 
fiery  east  men  passed  their  children  through  the  fire  to 
Moloch,  but  when  his  worship  reached  to  Greece  they 
reverenced  him  as  the  god  who  gave  them  gladness.  When 
religion  recorded  it,  superstition  remained  for  a  later  age  to 
mock  at ;  but  however  numerous  the  legends,  and  however 
carefully  folk-lore  is  collected,  the  wide  range  of  its  influence 
can  in  part  only  be  conjectured  by  noticing  how  largely  it 
still  obscures  human  intelligence,  not  in  the  past  only,  nor 
in  out  of  the  way  corners  of  the  world  at  the  present,  but  in 
the  wide  tract  where  history  has  set  down  phenomena,  but 
has  abandoned  as  almost  useless  the  attempt  to  discover 
the  laws  underlying  them. 

Generals  no  longer,  like  Nicias,  delay  an  army  because  of 
an  eclipse  ;  peoples  no  longer,  like  the  Athenians,  charge  a 
man  with  atheism  for  calling  the  sun  a  stone ;  or  are  half 
inclined,  as  the  Spaniards  were,  to  burn  Columbus  for 
insisting   that  there   was   a   new  road  to  the  East.     But 
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although  the  area  of  the  known  has  become  greater,  the 
superstition,  that  results  in  fixing  on  some  one  definite 
agent  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  is  still  fashionable  when 
the  limits  are  crossed  into  the  unknown.  The  thinking 
that  one  knows  when  one  does  not  is  as  popular  as  it  was 
in  the  days  of  Socrates.  It  still  leads  men  to  suppose  that 
one  man  alone,  or  a  set  of  a  few  men,  make  history.  Super- 
stition is  commonly  supposed  to  have  vanished  from  our 
midst,  since  old  men  and  women  are  no  longer  burnt  for 
withcraft.  In  fact  it  still  largely  controls  general  opinion, 
and  not  least  in  the  interpretation  of  history.  No 
more  striking  proof  could  be  adduced  of  the  latter  asser- 
tion than  that  some  writers  of  acknowledged  eminence 
state  fearlessly  that  history  has  no  lessons  ;  it  follows  as  a 
consequence  of  this  dictum  that  it  has  no  laws.  A  quota- 
tion from  one  of  the  great  German  masters  of  logic  thus 
defines  the  sphere  of  superstition  : — "  The  most  numerous, 
the  most  important  examples  of  false  induction,  which  de- 
pend upon  ignorance  of  the  true  cause-nexus,  and  the 
imaginary  substitution  of  a  supposititious  one,  are  afforded 
by  superstition  in  the  inexhaustible  multiplicity  of  its  forms, 
which  dragged  from  its  thousand  hiding  places,  always 
burrows  in  new  ones."  In  history  superstition  is  the  same 
belief  in  magicians,  which  flourished  till  two  hundred  years 
ago  in  every-day  life,  and  is  best  understood  by  being 
compared  with  it. 


II.     Belief  in   Witchcraft 

The  area,  in  which  this  tendency  of  human  thought  finds 
room  to  do  harm,  is  only  narrowed,  and  not  wholly 
reclaimed  for  scientific  knowledge.  What  we  now  call 
superstition,  the  men  of  the  past  believed  to  be  the  simplest 
matter  of  common  sense.     Only  by  battle  after  battle  and 
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by  the  progress  of  military  science  was   the   conclusion 
forced  upon  the  Roman  leaders  that  "  the  omens  are  on  the 
side  of  the  good  general,"  and  that  "  everything  serviceable 
to  the  republic  is  accomplished  under  good  auspices,  every- 
thing that  is  contrary  tort  under  evil."    Superstition  in  every 
country  was  the  environment  of  private  life  as  well  as  of 
public.     Storms  in  Wales,  which  are  now  known  to  come 
from  the  sea  and  break  against  the  mountains,  were  the 
working  of  magicians  in  the   time  of  the   Henries  ;  the 
annals  of  Wales  record  their  triumphs.     Two  hundred  years 
ago  men  and  women  were  put  to  death  for  witchcraft,  not 
only  in  the  blind  fury  of  a  mob,  nor  before  a  legally  con- 
stituted but  ignorant  tribunal,  but  by  able  and  experienced 
judges  administering  a  law  which  had  taken  scientific  form. 
It  was  possible  for  even  the  eminent  authority,  Blackstone, 
whose  works  are  still  studied,  to  lay  down  in  his  lectures 
on  the  law  of  England  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  the  crime  : — "  Our  law  once  included  in  the 
list  of  crimes  that  of  actual  witchcraft,  or  intercourse  with 
evil  spirits,  and  though  it  has  no  longer  a  place  among 
them,  its  exclusion  is  not  to  be  understood  as  implying  a 
denial  of  the  possibility  of  such  an  offence.     To  deny  this 
would   be   to   contradict   the   revealed   Word   of  God  in 
various  passages,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ; 
and  the  thing  itself  is  a  truth  to  which  every  nation  of  the 
world  hath,  in  its  turn,  borne    its    testimony — either  by 
example  seemingly  well  attested,  or  by  prohibitory  laws, 
which  at  least  suppose  the  possibility  of  a  commerce  with 
evil  spirits.     Wherefore  it  seems  to  be  the  most  eligible 
thing  to  conclude,  with  an  ingenious  writer,  that  in  general 
there  hath  been  such  a  thing  as  witchcraft,  though  one 
cannot  give  credit  to  it  in  any  particular  modern  instance 
of  it." 

Sir  Archibald   Alison,  in  writing  the  history  of  Europe 
from  the  end  of  the  great  French  war,  warns  his  readers 
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that  it  will  be  less  dramatic  than  the  animated  era  which 
terminated  with  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  The  heroes  now 
will  be  men  of  thought,  but  this  will  not  be  the  only 
change.  Biography  in  the  former  period  was  most  im- 
portant, because  individual  greatness  determined  the  march 
of  events,  but  in  this  time  of  peace  "  general  causes  over- 
rule individual  agencies,  and  the  lives  even  of  the  greatest 
men  seem  to  have  been  mastered  by  the  progress  of 
events."  Men  complain  that  the  giants  of  intellect  no 
longer  exist.  The  real  explanation  is  that  the  stream  of 
greatness  of  a  former  age  sweeps  away  particular  men. 
"  It  is  not  that  the  age  of  great  men  has  departed,  but  that 
of  general  causes  has  succeeded."  The  triumphs  of 
prophets,  such  as  Adam  Smith,  are  reserved  for  the  time 
when  they  shall  have  influenced  the  succeeding  age. 

There  is  a  tendency,  as  Mr.  Balfour  shows  in  The 
Foundations  of  Beliefs  to  concentrate  our  attention  on  the 
cause  over  which  we  have  the  most  direct  control.  We 
can  choose  wholesome  food.  Therefore  we  attend  to  that 
subject,  but  no  man  can  regulate  his  digestive  secretions. 
In  the  body  politic  a  small  part  of  necessary  alterations 
can  be  effected  by  discussion,  "  and  the  deliberate  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  ends.  We  therefore  unduly  magnify  the 
part  they  play  in  the  furtherance  of  our  interests.  We 
perceive  that  they  supply  business  to  the  practical 
politician,  raw  material  to  the  political  theorist ;  and  we 
forget,  amid  the  buzzing  of  debate,  the  multitude  of 
incomparably  more  important  processes,  by  whose  un- 
designed co-operation  alone  the  life  and  growth  of  the 
state  is  rendered  possible." 

The  two  superstitions  died  and  die  hard  ;  they  both 
have  and  had  able  exponents  who  are  unwilling  to 
renounce  the  theory,  though  the  progress  of  the  world 
is  manifesting  that  an  interference  with  the  laws  of  nature 
by  old  women  mounted  upon  broomsticks  is  no  longer 
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to  be  credited,  and  that  an  interference  with  the  laws  of 
history,  even  though  statesmen  are  better  equipped  for 
art  magic,  is  in  like  manner  out  of  date.  They  console 
themselves  with  the  fact  that  statesmanship  and  witchcraft 
are  still  there,  though  the  world  has  grown  too  advanced 
for  them  ;  that  in  the  latter  case,  at  all  events,  though 
their  own  age  shortens  the  reports  of  their  speeches,  gives 
only  a  column  to  their  debates,  and  even  lessens  the 
demand  for  their  literary  lucubrations,  posterity  will  do 
them  justice ;  and,  though  their  own  fellows  will  not  turn 
out  of  their  course  for  them,  charm  they  never  so  wisely, 
yet  that  a  future  age  will  be  guided  as  they  could  desire. 
Witchcraft,  however,  though  clinging  to  the  last  to  its  power 
in  the  abstract,  made  no  such  attempt  to  claim  that  the 
spells,  which  were  useless  in  its  own  day,  would  have  power 
beyond  the  grave. 

If  only  a  few  individuals,  however  eminent,  had  believed 
in  magic  and  witchcraft,  the  matter  would  not  have  been 
worth  mentioning.  The  wonder  is  that  the  whole  educated 
class  in  their  search  for  causes  could  be  given  over  to 
believe  what  to-day  is  considered  a  delusion.  In  1643  Dr. 
Thomas  Browne  published  the  Religio  Medici.  "  For 
my  part  I  have  ever  believed  and  do  now  know  that  there 
are  witches.  They  that  doubt  of  these  do  not  only  deny 
them,  but  spirits  :  and  are  upon  consequence  a  sort,  not  of 
infidels,  but  atheists."  Just  as  to-day  the  problem  of 
reconciling  social  forces  with  the  undisputed  supremacy  of 
great  men  might  trouble  the  historian,  so  a  sort  of  recogni- 
tion of  natural  laws  troubles  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  He  was 
aware  that  much  that  was  wholesome  knowledge  used  to 
pass  as  witchcraft;  he  solves  the  one  difficulty  in  as  simple 
a  way  as  Sir  Archibald  Alison  does  the  other.  In  times 
past,  it  is  true,  it  was  witchcraft ;  but  now  that  it  has  become 
generally  known  it  is  magic  of  the  innocent  kind,  and 
therefore  allowable.      Bad    angels    let    men    into    many 
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secrets,  and  after  a  time,  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  they 
rank  as  philosophy,  and  the  honest  effects  of  nature.     In 
the  same  way  good  spirits  imitate  the  statesman's  part ;  in 
that  they  all  reveal  "intentions."     The  instances  of  their 
revelation  are,  however,  of  the  dreary  kind  that  require  few 
facts,  and  no  study  of  historical  principles.     "  They  furnish 
men  with  prodigies,  and  ominous  prognostics,  which  fore- 
run the  ruin  of  states,  princes,  and  private  persons,  which 
more  careless   inquirers  term   the   effects   of  chance   and 
nature."     There  was,  however,  a  gradual  growth  of  opinion, 
in  spite  of  the  disquisitions  of  some  of  the  learned,  to  the 
effect  that  there  were  natural  causes  "  after  all,"  and  that 
furthermore   it   was    not   atheistical    to   believe    in    them. 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  in  his  Observations  upon  the  Religio 
Medici,  appears  courteously  to  disagree  with  almost  every 
proposition  of  the  learned  Norwich  physician,  and  among 
them  objects  to  the  statement  that  it  is  atheistical  to  deny 
the  existence  of  riches  : — <l  He  acknowledges  ingenuously 
our   physician's   experience    hath   the    advantage    of  his 
philosophy  in  knowing  that  there  are  witches."     But  the 
time  was  not  yet  ripe  even  for  a  man  of  his  ability   to 
throw  down  the  gauntlet  to  public  opinion,  and  claim  for 
natural   causes   the   sphere   that  had    been  the  sanctuary 
jealously  reserved  for  magic  and  witchcraft.     Though  Sir 
Kenelm  was  more  sceptical  than  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  and 
perhaps  secretly  more  sceptical  than  he  cared  to  say,  yet 
he  inserted  a   saving  clause  : — "  Neither  do   I  deny  that 
there  are  witches  ;  I  only  reserve  my  assent  till  there  shall 
be   stronger   motives  to  carry  it."     A  brief  note  of  these 
opinions  presents  us  with  the  difficulty,  if  it  is  worthy  of 
the  name,  that  men  who  were  sufficiently  distinguished  by 
tluir  ability  to  be  remembered  beyond  the  multitude  of 
their  contemporaries,  held  views  which  would  scarcely  be 
found  to  exist  to-day  except  in  remote  country  districts. 
If  ever  they  make  their  appearance  in  better   populated 
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places  they  are  tolerated  for  fashion's  sake  and  hide  them- 
selves under  a  scientific  pretext.  In  considering  the  super- 
stition of  the  past  scarcely  any  writer  would  be  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  its  adherents  having  the  face  to  argue  gravely 
over  the  farrago  of  nonsense,  which  the  confessions  of  the 
supposed  criminals  consisted  of.  Almost  any  one  without 
any  mental  effort  puts  it  down  to  the  influence  of  the  times 
in  which  they  lived.  But  in  giving  this  reason  far  more  is 
conceded  than  appears  at  first.  How  is  it  that  the  ordinary 
intellect  of  to-day  is  so  far  in  advance  of  Blackstone  on 
this  point  ?  To  admit  that  it  is  in  advance  in  the  case  of 
witchcraft  is  easy  and  indeed  necessary,  for  the  contrast 
between  what  seemed  reasonable  in  the  past,  and  what 
seems  reasonable  now,  is  too  remarkable  to  be  put  aside. 
It  comes  to  this,  that  what  men  of  to-day  consider  an 
absurdity  the  men  of  two  hundred  years  ago  held  to  be  of 
such  certainty,  that  they  set  seal  to  their  belief  by  the 
judicial  shedding  of  blood.  The  explanation  in  this  par- 
ticular instance  that  men  were  influenced  by  the  spirit  of 
their  time  is  accepted  by  those  who  know  very  little  of 
history.  The  general  principle,  merely  stated  as  such, 
without  any  historical  consequences,  would  probably  com- 
mand an  assent  with  little  reluctance  among  those  who 
make  a  study  of  history.  The  difficulty  would  probably 
come  in  when  they  were  asked  to  grant  the  logical  conclu- 
sion. It  follows,  then,  that  practical  men  are  never  very  far 
in  advance  of  their  own  age ;  that  statesmen  and  soldiers, 
as  well  as  scholars,  are  in  sympathy  with  their  contempor- 
aries, and  that  the  public  opinion  of  a  certain  period  has  to 
be  gathered  before  attempting  to  explain  the  thoughts  and 
actions  of  the  better  known  men  among  the  public. 

Mr.  Balfour  uses  the  happy  term, "  psychological  climate ! " 
Miracles  are  rejected  with  witchcraft : — "  Here  there  has 
been  no  controversy  worth  mentioning.  The  general 
belief  in  witchcraft  has  died  a  natural  death,  and  it  has  not 
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been  worth  anybody's  while  to  devise  arguments  against  it. 
Perhaps  there  are  none.  But,  whether  there  be  or  not,  no 
logical  axe  was  required  to  cut  down  a  plant  which  had 
not  the  least  chance  of  flourishing  in  a  mental  atmosphere 
so  rigorous  and  uncongenial  as  that  of  rationalism ;  and 
accordingly  no  logical  axe  has  been  provided." 

The  saying  is  a  hard  one ;  for  like  the  rich  man,  who 
was  in  danger  of  having  to  give  up  all  his  possessions,  the 
student  has  to  betake  himself  to  a  life  of  toil  instead  of  to 
easy  books  of  reference.  The  life  of  a  nation  is  neither  a 
dead  organism,  of  which  an  account  more  or  less  imperfect 
has  survived,  nor  is  it  a  mechanical  construction,  which  the 
statesman,  using  his  fellow-men  as  bolts  and  screws  and 
springs  are  used,  keeps  in  working  order,  turning  out  every 
session  the  general  store  of  national  prosperity,  while  the 
supply  of  the  different  articles,  that  make  it  up,  are  regu- 
lated to  suit  the  demand  of  election  time.  The  writer 
cannot,  as  it  were,  accompany  the  statesman  round  the 
national  works,  having  the  machinery  explained  to  him, 
and  sometimes  even  seeing  a  process  illustrated  by  the 
workmen  in  charge  of  a  particular  machine.  He  cannot 
deferentially,  but  subtly,  intimate  after  his  round  that  it 
requires  a  grand  head  to  keep  the  business  together, 
assuming  that  the  workman  is  as  necessary  perhaps  as  the 
machinery,  but  that  he  is  to  be  obtained  in  any  quantity 
from  the  raw  material,  humanity.  He  cannot  let  it  be 
understood  that  except  for  the  statesmen-proprietors  the 
nation  would  never  have  been  converted  into  the  rough, 
but  on  the  whole  useful,  instruments  called  "  hands,"  when 
the  operations  are  manufacturing,  and  "soldiers,"  or 
"  sailors,"  when  they  are  military  or  naval,  and  *  the 
gj -neral  public,"  when  statesmen  are  concerned,  for  this 
idea  of  the  making  of  history  belongs  to  the  class  of  belief, 
and  to  the  stage  of  civilization,  which  judicially  punished 
witchcraft. 
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This  daring  position  in  the  writing  of  history  may  be 
supported  by  the  opinion  of  Napoleon.  He  saw  that  in 
France  the  influence  of  the  government  was  immense,  and 
that  this  influence  should  be  used  for  the  best,  since  any- 
thing false  was  a  bad  aid  to  the  ruler.  But  before  every- 
thing he  placed  the  logic  of  facts : — "  The  great  orators 
who  rule  the  assemblies  by  the  brilliance  of  their  eloquence 
are,  in  general,  men  of  the  most  mediocre  political  talents. 
They  should  not  be  opposed  in  their  own  way,  for  they 
have  always  more  noisy  words  at  command  than  you. 
Their  eloquence  should  be  opposed  by  a  serious  and  logical 
argument.  Their  strength  lies  in  vagueness.  They  should 
be  brought  back  to  the  reality  of  facts.  Practical  argu- 
ments destroy  them.  In  the  Council  there  were  men 
possessed  of  much  more  eloquence  than  I  had.  I  always 
defeated  them  by  this  simple  argument  —  two  and  two 
make  four." 


III.     The   every-day   Knowledge   of  what 
makes  the   History  of  our  own   Times. 

There  are  two  farther  points  to  be  taken  account  of,  the 
first  is  this  : — in  trying  to  picture  the  life  of  the  past,  we  can 
draw  to  some  extent  from  the  life  around  us  now  :  it  is 
true  they  differ  widely,  but  they  both  resemble  each  other 
in  one  main  point,  that  they  are  the  life  of  the  people,  the 
life  we  all  know,  not  merely  from  records,  but  from  our 
conscious  and  unconscious  experience.  The  second  follows 
on  the  first :  what  do  we  know  of  our  own  every-day  ex- 
perience the  life  of  any  nation — not  merely  the  life  of 
our  own  nation,  but  that  of  any  nation — to  consist  of?  We 
are  not  asking  what  are  the  greatest  names  of  history,  or 
whether  the  personality  of  a  sovereign  or  statesman  in  our 
own  or  in  any  other  country  is  at  present  better  known 
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than  anything  else  of  public  interest,  for  the  importance  of 
any  occurrence  is  not  fixed  by  the  amount  of  attention  it 
excites.  The  public  event  which  rouses  the  interest  of  the 
average  man  is  often  valuable,  not  so  much  in  itself,  as  an 
indication  of  his  mental  state.  That  which  lends  itself 
readily  to  description,  and  which  needs  no  special  know- 
ledge, which  has  been  written  of  again  and  again,  seems 
more  important  than  it  really  is ;  it  is  in  everybody's 
mouth,  not  because  it  is  a  matter  of  supreme  moment  but 
because  it  is  not.  A  general  illumination  throngs  the 
streets,  it  is  an  excuse  for  holiday-making,  but  the  people 
are  not  then  engaged  on  the  business  of  their  life.  What 
are  the  deepest  thoughts  that  sway  their  actions,  the  far 
off  and  unknown  person — some  event  in  whose  life  they 
celebrate,  or  is  a  due  account  of  their  life  an  account 
of  their  will  to  live  ?  Of  the  markets  and  shops  then,  of 
the  streets  and  the  noise  of  traffic,  of  the  ploughs  and 
sickles,  of  the  forests  of  masts  in  the  harbours,  of  marry- 
ing and  giving  in  marriage,  of  children  and  of  old  people, 
of  the  present  that  is  real  to  them,  of  the  past  that  was 
real  to  their  forefathers,  not  so  much  politics  and  par- 
liament as  life  and  death.  The  question  is  not  whether 
certain  branches  of  study  are  interesting,  such  as  war  and 
the  mastery  of  the  sea,  but  whether  a  knowledge  of  them  is 
vital  to  the  understanding  of  history.  Do  political  events 
and  constitutional  growth  depend  inevitably  on  every-day 
life,  or  can  they  be  treated  entirely  apart,  because  in  fact 
there  is  no  organic  connection  between  the  life  of  the  people 
as  a  whole,  and  the  life  of  the  people  as  individuals? 

Apart  from  appeal  to  the  past,  there  is  an  appeal  to  the 
experience  of  almost  any  adult,  at  all  events  of  any  adult 
who  reads  the  newspapers.  He  knows  what  is  most  vital 
to  himself,  and  he  knows  that  his  happiness  and  his  chances 
of  employment  depend  to  some  extent  on  the  conduct  of 
our   foreign  relations,  and  on  the  wisdom  of  Parliament. 
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So  much  he  would  readily  admit :  but  what  sort  of  answer 
would  be  given  if  we  went  on  to  enquire  : — "  How  far  he 
believed  the  ability  of  any  individual  statesman  was  vital 
to  his  interests  or  indeed  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain?" 
The  safety  of  England  depends  on  her  navy,  it  may  be 
urged  with  truth,  and  the  security  of  property  on  legislation  ; 
Parliament  decides  on  an  increase  of  the  navy.  For  no 
reason  ?  Within  our  own  memory  we  know  that  the  naval 
forces  declared  to  be  sufficient  by  ministers  have  been  held 
by  the  country  to  be  insufficient.  Parliament  sanctions  the 
income-tax,  a  war-tax  levied  in  time  of  peace,  because 
the  people  as  a  whole  cannot  be  persuaded  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  levied.  War  has  taken  place  in  the  Transvaal, 
because  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  or  Sir  Alfred  Milner  ?  They 
have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  But  day  by  day,  and 
every  day  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  people  to  denounce 
it  or  endorse  it.  Parliament  represents,  and  always  has 
represented,  the  effective  power  of  the  people,  that  is  to 
say,  so  long  as  it  itself  had  power.  It  is  the  conviction 
of  this  effective  power  behind  it  that  gives  it  strength. 
Theoretically,  it  is  omnipotent :  practically,  on  great 
matters  where  opinion  can  exert  itself,  it  has  no  power 
at  all,  if  it  opposes  the  power  behind  it.  What  can  be 
more  strange  than  that  within  a  hundred  years  the  popular 
chamber,  by  large  majorities,  has  refused  to  allow  three 
men  to  take  their  seat  in  Parliament,  and  has  been  com- 
pelled to  see  its  error  by  the  power  of  the  people. 
Wilkes  was  imprisoned  in  consequence  of  the  publication 
of  No.  45  of  the  North  Britain.  The  House  of  Commons 
voted  it  a  seditious  libel  ;  he  was  expelled  and  returned 
again,  expelled  again,  and  immediately  re-elected,  he  was 
expelled  again,  and  declared  incapable  of  re-election  in 
that  Parliament,  he  was  returned  again,  and  his  election 
pronounced  void,  and  his  opponent  declared  duly  elected. 
This  victory  seemed  pretty  decisive,  but  in  the  end  his 
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constituents  triumphed  in  a  marked  way.  In  1782,  these 
proceedings  were  expunged  from  the  Journals  of  the  House 
of  Commons^  as  being  subversive  of  the  rights  of  the  whole 
body  of  electors  of  the  kingdom.  A  single  constituency 
had  vindicated  its  right  to  be  a  better  judge  of  who  was  a 
fit  person  to  represent  them  in  Parliament  than  the  Repre- 
sentative House. 

In  1850,  Baron  Lionel  de  Rothschild,  in  taking  the  oath, 
omitted  the  words  "  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,"  and 
substituted  "  so  help  me  God  "  ;  the  House  resolved  he  was 
not  entitled  to  sit  or  vote.  In  1 851,  Mr.  Alderman  Salomons 
did  the  same ;  he  persisted  in  retaining  his  seat,  and  was 
removed  by  the  serjeant-at-arms.  This  decision  of  the 
House  was  upheld  by  the  Courts.  Nevertheless,  in  1858, 
Parliament  empowered  the  House  to  omit  by  resolution  the 
words, "  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian  "  ;  subsequently  even 
the  resolution  was  made  unnecessary.  A  constituency  had 
again  taught  the  House  of  Commons  that  they  were  the 
best  judges  as  to  whether  it  was  necessary  to  profess  the 
religion,  which  the  law  presumed  to  be  the  religion  of 
Englishmen,  in  order  to  be  qualified  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  their  representative. 

Every  one  remembers  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  struggle,  and  how 
it  was  doubtful  whether  his  dying  ears  could  catch  the  news 
that  the  House  of  Commons  had  done  away  with  the 
official  record  of  his  long  contest  with  them.  With  his 
victory  passed  away  the  last  religious  test  that  impeded 
entrance  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Each  time  the 
people's  chamber  was  triumphant  for  the  moment,  each 
time  the  people  in  the  end  gained  their  point,  that  they, 
and  not  the  whole  body  of  representatives,  were  the  proper 
judges  of  the  qualifications  needed  to  discharge  the  duty 
of  representatives. 

It  was  not  the  character  of  Wilkes,  or  the  orthodoxy  of 
Bradlaugh  or  Rothschild,  that  was  the  question  at  issue. 
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As  Burke  laid  down  in  the  case  of  the  former,  if  the  House 
of  Commons  had  been  victorious  it  would  have  been  a  self- 
originated  magistracy  independent  of  the  people,  and  un- 
connected with  their  feelings  and  opinions.  If  the  House 
of  Commons  had  a  general  power  of  disqualifying,  there  was 
hardly  a  man  in  the  nation  who  might  not  be  disqualified. 
The  right  of  the  people  was  prior  to  the  right  of  the 
House  : — "  We  all  originate  there."  When  Burke  spoke  the 
matter  was  far  more  important  than  it  was  earlier.  Since 
the  Revolution,  at  least,  the  power  of  the  nation  had  flowed 
with  a  full  tide  into  the  House  of  Commons.  In  their 
legislative  capacity  its  members  were  trusted ;  in  their 
judicial  capacity  they  were  open  to  corruption,  and  the 
people  distrusted  them.  They  set  bounds  to  their  power 
to  review  elections,  for  this  was  too  great  a  power  to  be 
entrusted  to  them ;  that  they  should  name  representa- 
tives would  be  to  subvert  the  constitution :  when  they 
were  grasping  at  this  power,  Burke  was  right  in  telling 
them  : — "  The  people  does  think  we  are  a  corrupt  body." 

In  1784,  Pitt,  writing  to  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  about 
the  objections  to  reforming  the  Irish  Parliament,  formulated 
the  law  of  Parliamentary  power  : — "  To  the  third  objection 
the  great  and  clear  answer,  I  think,  is  that  the  Government 
can  never  be  carried  on  to  any  good  purpose  by  a  majority 
in  Parliament  alone^  if  that  Parliament  becomes  generally 
and  lastingly  unpopular.  We  may  keep  the  Parliament 
but  lose  the  people." 

Any  one  wishing  to  study  English  "history  in  the 
making,"  would  be  considered  ill-advised  if  he  limited  him- 
self to  reading  debates,  or  perusing  memoirs  ;  in  fact,  if  in 
the  daily  papers  he  regarded  only  those  columns  which  are 
headed  respectively,  "Imperial  Parliament"  and  "Court 
Circular,"  or  on  occasion  "  The  Seat  of  War."  To  put  the 
issue  more  decisively,  would  a  foreigner,  who  desired  to  see 
our  history  in  the  making,  be  wise  to  confine  himself  rigidly 
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to  the  society  of  some  of  our  foremost  men,  varied  by  visits, 
when  important  debates  were  coming  on,  to  the  gallery  for 
distinguished  strangers  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  Though 
by  such  friendly  converse,  and  by  seeing  the  living  actors,  he 
would  have  an  immense  advantage  over  those  whom  the 
lapse  of  time  obliges  to  depend  on  written  record,  and  whom 
it  precludes  from  the  possibility  of  asking  for  information 
on  points  of  difficulty.  But  he  could  scarcely  turn  his  eyes 
from  the  other  columns  of  the  paper  and  refrain  from  asking 
what  the  events  he  saw  chronicled  there  had  to  do  with  the 
main  current  of  national  life.  The  allusions  he  heard  in 
conversation  or  debate  must  make  him  aware  that  he  was 
ignorant  of  much  that  was  requisite  to  enable  him  to  form 
a  competent  opinion  on  politics.  "  The  Manchester  canal  " 
is  open, "  on  its  financial  success  will  depend  the  initiation 
of  similar  undertakings  elsewhere.  Already,  indeed,  it  has 
been  proposed  to  unite  Wakefield  by  a  canal  with  the 
H umber,  and  other  projects  even  more  attractive  will 
suggest  themselves."  A  great  system  of  inland  ports  has 
been  inaugurated,  some  districts  will  become  more  pros- 
perous, others  may  lose  a  monopoly,  railway  companies 
may  have  to  lower  rates,  English  commerce  will  be  better 
able  to  compete  in  the  world's  markets.  The  miners'  in- 
ternational congress  has  met  and  declared  in  favour  of  a 
living  wage  ;  a  trade  conference  for  the  empire  has  also 
met  in  Canada,  whatever  the  effects  of  its  resolutions  in 
furthering  the  increase  of  commerce  between  the  colonies 
and  the  mother  country,  it  is  evident  that  these  congresses 
pave  the  way  for  federation.  "  The  Strike  of  Cabmen," 
"  Home  and  Foreign  Agriculture,"  "  Anarchists  in  France," 
"  A  Volunteer  Armoured  Train,"  "  Police  Intelligence,"  all 
bear  directly  upon  politics  if  we  need  look  at  everything 
from  that  point  of  view,  or  the  life  of  the  nation,  if  we 
prefer  broader  and  truer  lines.  The  cabmen's  strike  caused 
great  inconvenience,  at  several  railway  stations  cabs  could 
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not   be   procured,   yet    the   authorities    permitted    picket- 
ing. 

On  17th  March,  1834,  seven  labourers  were  placed  on 
trial  at  the  Dorchester  Assizes  for  having  administered  an 
illegal  oath  "  to  certain  persons,  binding  them  not  to  dis- 
close an  illegal  confederacy. "  The  circumstances  of  the 
case  were  as  follows  : — "  The  prisoners  were  agricultural 
labourers,  and  on  the  day  stated  in  the  indictment  Legg 
and  others  were  conducted  to  the  house  of  Thomas  Stan- 
field,  at  Tolpuddle,  and  after  waiting  a  short  time  were 
blindfolded  and  taken  into  a  room,  when  certain  papers 
were  read  over  to  them  while  on  their  knees  ;  on  the 
bandage  being  taken  from  their  eyes,  they  saw  the  figure 
of  a  skeleton,  with  the  words  '  Remember  your  end  ' 
written  over  it.  They  were  then  sworn  to  obey  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  society,  and  not  to  divulge  its  secrets 
or  proceedings.  They  were  to  pay  a  shilling  on  entrance, 
and  a  penny  a  week  afterwards,  to  support  the  men  who 
were  out  of  work  (those  who  had  struck)  till  their  masters 
raised  their  wages.  The  defendants  were  all  present,  and 
Lovelace  wore  a  dress  like  a  surplice.  The  general  laws  of 
the  society  were  produced  and  read  to  the  jury,  from  which 
it  was  collected  that  the  society  was  to  be  called  '  The 
Friendly  Society  of  Agricultural  Labourers  •  .  .  .  The 
jury,  after  about  five  minutes'  consultation,  found  all  the 
prisoners  '  guilty  ' ;  they  were  sentenced  to  be  transported 
for  seven  years.  Government,  after  considerable  unwilling- 
ness, granted  a  free  pardon  to  them  all.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1838,  those  who  had  chosen  to 
return  to  England  were  landed  at  Plymouth."  The  Prime 
Minister  had  declared  that  at  last  the  law  was  vindicated, 
and  had  been  much  praised  for  his  firmness.  Why  has  the 
law  been  altered  ?  How  is  it  that  in  the  face  of  the  politi- 
cal economy  of  the  middle  of  the  century  men  can  be 
misguided  enough    to    pledge    themselves    "  to   continue 
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our  struggle  for  a  living  wage  until  our  just  demands  are 
conceded  "  ?  When  it  has  been  proved  that  theorists  were 
wrong,  and  that  circumstances  have  forced  the  conviction 
on  workers  and  philanthropists,  and  they  in  their  turn  on 
their  fellow-countrymen,  that  the  men  whose  business  it 
was  to  know,  in  fact  did  not  know,  what  was  best,  even  from 
the  point  of  view  of  their  own  science,  we  recognise  that 
history  is  not  only  made,  either  by  Parliament  or  by  the 
well-instructed,  but  that  the  bitter  need  of  the  many,  and 
the  sympathy  of  those  whose  generous  pity  made  them 
defy  even  supposed  economic  laws,  led  more  surely  to  the 
advancement  of  material  well-being  than  the  most  rigorous 
theories  of  an  imperfect  and  too  confident  science. 

The  telegraph,  the  expense  of  whose  maintenance  falls 
on  individuals  whose  concerns  are  sufficiently  large  to 
warrant  the  outlay,  helps  to  control  statesmen,  and  lately 
gave  warning  from  day  to  day  to  the  western  peoples  of 
what  their  admirals  were  doing  in  connection  with  the 
rising  against  the  power  of  the  Turk.  It  would  be 
manifestly  absurd  to  attempt  an  account  of  present 
politics  in  Europe,  while  ignoring  the  printing-press,  the 
telegraph,  or  the  railway,  or  the  general  ability  to  read, 
and  the  standard  of  living  that  makes  public  halls  and 
general  literature  possible.  On  what  principle,  then,  are  the 
means  of  travel,  of  communication,  and  the  matters  on 
which  a  nation  felt  an  interest  omitted  in  an  account  of  the 
past?  What  public  men  do  or  did  depends,  and  always 
has  depended,  on  what  the  nation  could  or  would  let  them 
do.  Theoretically,  the  god  sent  a  bad  harvest  or  a  pesti- 
lence to  punish  a  sinful  or  rebellious  people.  The  effect 
was  partly  good  or  partly  bad,  as  it  promoted  right  dealing 
and  a  due  sense  of  religious  awe,  or  as  it  interfered  with  a 
proper  knowledge  of  husbandry  or  sanitary  science  ;  but 
in  practice,  though  it  is  hard  to  have  to  get  the  question  up, 
the  art  of  farming  was  very  seriously  regarded,  and  so  \\  tt 
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that  of  healing  disease.     Side  by  side  with  the  belief  in 
unknown  influences  went  silently  the  clear  knowledge  that 
unless  efforts  were  made  to  secure  a  good  harvest  starva- 
tion would  be  the  inevitable  result.     Famines  in  Russia, 
with  thirty-five  millions  of  people   starving,  famine   and 
plague  in  India,  under  the  rule  of  the  great  men  who  are 
supposed  to  control  destiny,  answer  the  question  to-day  of 
how  it  is  that  superstition  can  exist  together  with  common 
knowledge.     What  Englishman  trusts  for  life,  for  limb,  for 
bread  or  happiness,  to  the  wisdom  of  one  man  or  any  set 
of  men  ?     The  time  devoted  to  their  personal  affairs,  that 
is  in  the  aggregate  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  national  busi- 
ness, makes  an  infinitely  greater  demand  on  their  attention 
than  the  carrying  on  of  the  Queen's  Government.     It  is  a 
department,  and    an    interesting    one,   of  the   State ;  its 
moments  are  only  great  when  the  people  are  aroused,  that 
is,  when  they  give   to    its   concerns  some  of  the  anxious 
attention  that  they  bestow  every  day  as  a  matter  of  course 
on  their  own.     When  they  do  this  they  make  history,  and 
the  looker-on,  who  is  superstitious,  sees  the  processions  and 
the  crowds,  he  hears  the  shouting  and  the  trumpets,  and 
does   not  come  at   what   is    really  at  the   bottom   of  the 
popular  feeling,  "  That  not  only  this  our  craft  is  in  danger 
to  be   set  at  nought,"  but   that   also   the  temple   will  be 
despised,  and  tourists  cease  to  flock  there  ;  and  he  joins 
with  fervent  enthusiasm  in  the  cry,  "  Great  is  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians." 
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Chapter   III 
THE    ORDINARY    STUDENT    OF    HISTORY 

I.    Macaulay's    Schoolboy    and    Invincible 
Ignorance 

EVEN  if  Macaulay's  schoolboy  could  appear  in  the  flesh, 
and  be  presented  with  a  history  to  prepare  for  class,  it 
would  probably  not  secure  his  undivided  approval. 
Difficulties,  which  to  those  who  are  not  in  the  ordinary 
swing  of  a  school  curriculum  are  insuperable,  would  be  to 
him  matters  of  every-day  knowledge.  He  would  have  a 
poor  opinion  of  the  reviewer,  who  in  commenting  on 
examination  papers,  said  that  all  that  an  honest  man 
could  remark  was  :  "  How  immense,  how  immense  is  my 
ignorance  !  "  The  conquest  by  the  Romans,  the  reason  of 
their  withdrawal  from  Britain,  and  the  fact  that  the  Saxon 
invasion  was  part  of  a  great  barbarian  flood,  would  have 
been  known  to  this  schoolboy  before  he  commenced  to 
learn  about  his  own  country.  The  boys  sitting  on  either 
side  of  him,  perhaps  even  the  whole  form,  would  regard  it 
as  a  happy  accident  that  history  commenced  with  their 
own  land,  which  at  intervals  was  mysteriously  connected 
with  other  races,  who  were  all  foreigners  and  presumably 
unworthy  of  attention.  About  the  time  of  the  Conqueror, 
that  is  to  say,  after  a  year  at  school,  the  Pope  makes  his 
appearance  from  the  unknown.  He  reappears  rarely,  but 
never  with  any  strong  reason.  The  character  of  Anselm, 
who  compared  himself  to  "  a  gentle  old  sheep,"  is  made  to 
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seem  causally  connected  with  the  contest  of  investitures. 
Becket  is  a  godsend  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  so  is 
Richard's  knight  -  errantry,  which  has  nothing  to  do  in 
history,  though  it  had  everything  to  do  in  actual  fact,  with 
commerce  and  the  sea  roads.  We  are  helped  on  nicely  by 
the  pusillanimous  character  of  John  in  swearing  homage 
to  the  papal  see,  and,  by  ignoring  centuries  of  struggle, 
the  Viking  and  the  Norman  settlements,  and  the  arming 
of  the  nation,  our  first  great  bid  for  freedom,  the  Great 
Charter.  The  church  now  disappears ;  its  doings  are 
entombed  in  the  Rolls  series,  and  succeeding  popes  are 
invisible  till  the  Reformation,  which  comes  "  like  a  bolt 
from  the  blue."  The  first  drops  of  the  thunder  shower  fall 
with  Wycliffe  ;  then  follows  the  calm  sky  of  history  until 
the  storm  breaks  against  the  mountain-top  of  Martin 
Luther.  The  French  carry  on  a  Hundred  Years'  War,  and 
lose  Crecy,  Poictiers,  and  Agincourt.  Then  the  Nether- 
lands call  for  brief  attention,  because,  as  if  by  magic,  they 
come  under  the  crown  of  Spain.  The  schoolboy,  as  he  is 
in  the  ideal  of  the  writers  who  specially  provide  for  his 
instruction  in  this  subject,  does  not  need  even  half  a  page 
here  and  there  to  explain  the  introduction  of  such  fresh 
matter.  It  is  from  no  want  of  books  or  of  publishers  to 
undertake  them  ;  there  are  short  histories  of  England, 
outlines  of  English  history,  histories  for  the  use  of  schools, 
histories  adjusted  with  such  insight  into  the  youthful 
mind,  we  fancy,  but  are  not  sure,  as  to  be  adapted  not 
merely  to  particular  kinds  of  schools,  but  to  sections  of 
their  boys  at  certain  well-marked  stages  of  their  intel- 
lectual development,  such  as  the  lower  or  upper  forms,  or 
even,  with  the  preciseness  that  mocks  at  the  possibility  of 
mistake,  are  described  as  fitted  "  for  the  use  of  the  upper 
forms  of  middle  class  schools."  With  such  nicety  and 
knowledge  of  educational  method  are  numbers  of  writers 
competent  to  proceed  with  their  important  task. 
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But  even  the  omniscient  ordinary  student  to  whom  the 
papacy,  the  empire,  and  the  history  of  other  countries  is 
familiar  before  even  commencing  on  a  short  history  of  his 
own,  would  not  find  himself  puzzled  by  coming  on  matter 
bearing  on  the  life  of  his  people,  because  this  life  is  almost 
entirely  ignored.  It  is  true  that  a  long  history  will 
occasionally  devote  a  chapter,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
page  to  thirty  or  forty,  to  the  development  of  society. 
Here  the  applause  of  Macaulay's  schoolboy  must  cease,  for 
not  even  fragmentary  allusion  in  the  body  of  the  work 
would  give  him  the  opportunity  of  filling  up,  by  his  own 
personal  knowledge,  the  yawning  gulf  that  lies  in  the 
minds  of  writers  of  text-books  between  our  political  and 
constitutional  history  and  the  life  of  the  people. 

But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  becomes  of  the  innumerable 
sub-divisions  of  subjects  ?  Have  they  nothing  more  than 
the  old  tale  to  tell  ?  Are  there  not  series  without  num- 
ber ?  Lives  of  statesmen,  poets,  soldiers,  sailors,  tailors, 
explorers,  painters,  all  appear  neatly  bound  in  cloth  and  at 
uniform  prices.  The  tailor  was  the  only  exception  ;  he 
rose  on  the  world  in  a  solitary  volume.  Nor  does  the 
matter  end  here.  Epochs  come  out  from  year  to  year  and 
from  day  to  day.  Scarcely  has  one  set  had  the  chance  of 
being  forgotten,  when  the  enterprise,  of  which  we  are  so 
justly  proud  in  this  and  other  directions,  presents  the  world 
with  yet  another.  We  had  lately  occasion  to  read  the 
works  of  Erasmus,  and  when  suggesting  their  purchase  in 
the  librarian's  book  of  a  great  library,  we  were  told  that 
there  were  already  three  lives  of  Erasmus  on  the  shelves. 
We  pointed  out  that  an  intelligent  committee  should  make 
exceptions  to  every  rule,  and  entreated  them  to  consider 
that,  in  a  place  of  historical  research,  after  the  purchase  of 
three  lives  of  the  same  writer  it  was  but  fair  to  get  a  single 
copy  of  his  works.  Furthermore,  that  if  there  were  any 
delay  the  traditional  period  of  three  years  would  be  past 
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and  yet  another  life  would  be  written  and  bought.  The 
epoch  and  the  life  are  supposed,  with  the  joint  stock 
magnum  opus,  to  be  the  irrepressible  product  of  the 
tendency  of  the  age.  "  The  great  school  of  oral  teaching  " 
has  been  reached  by  it  at  last  and  broken  silence.  Mr. 
Lecky  tells  us  that  never  has  the  art  of  writing  books 
with  the  slenderest  materials  been  carried  so  far.  But  the 
same  complaint  was  made  in  1697  by  a  Dutch  geographer 
in  claiming  a  great  place  for  a  fresh  edition  of  a  book  of 
earlier  date.  "  Among  geographers  his  place  is  certainly 
not  the  least,  not  only  for  his  brevity  and  clearness,  but 
because  he  set  down  the  chapters  of  history  in  their  own 
place,  with  the  object  that  youth  might  understand  that 
these  two  studies  which  are  twin  should  be  joined  from 
the  beginning."  The  dissociation  of  geography  from 
history  in  his  day  produced  the  same  result  that  it  does 
to-day.  "  Learned  men  applied  their  minds  to  teach  the 
elements  of  geography  ;  hence  so  many  epitomes,  synopses, 
brief  relations,  compendiums,  skeletons,  birdseye  views, 
mirrors,  manuals,  we  see  brought  to  light,  not  only  in  the 
age  just  before  us,  but  in  our  own." 

The  profusion  of  literature,  which  was  not  meant  to  last, 
was  as  great  then  two  hundred  years  ago  as  it  is  now ; 
and  we  can  sympathise  with  their  doubt  what  to  read. 
When  a  life  of  Erasmus,  or  Laud,  or  Wellington,  or  any 
other  eminent  person,  who  can  be  classified  as  belonging 
to  something  that  will  make  a  set  of  volumes,  supersedes 
earlier  and  yet  earlier  lives,  the  question  would  arise  as  to 
why  the  fresh  book  is  written  "  as  the  saint  has  done  no- 
thing new  since  last  year,"  if  it  were  not  for  the  knowledge 
that  life  is  short  while  art,  including  the  art  of  writing  a 
really  new  book,  is  long. 

In  all  works  of  this  kind,  even  for  those  who  find  time  to 
read  them,  if  the  previous  hypothesis  be  correct  there  will 
be  found  nothing  that  history  has  not  repeatedly  treated  of 
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though  illumined  by  the  light   that  the  mind  of  a  fresh 
writer  casts  on  it. 

What  Polybius  writes  of  episodical  history  in  connection 
with  the  story  of  empire  may  be  quoted  here,  and  not  only 
in  reference  to  epochs,  but  also  to  any  attempt  to  give  a 
clear  idea  of  the  whole  through  a  scattered  number  of  parts. 
"  For  fruitful  as  Fortune  is  in  change,  and  constantly  as  she 
is  producing  dramas  in  the  life  of  men,  yet  never,  assuredly, 
before  this  did  she  work  such  a  marvel,  or  act  such  a  drama, 
as  that  which  we  have  witnessed.  And  of  this  we  cannot 
obtain  a  comprehensive  view  from  writers  of  mere  episodes. 
It  would  be  as  absurd  to  expect  to  do  so  as  for  a  man  to 
imagine  that  he  has  learnt  the  shape  of  the  whole  world,  its 
entire  arrangement  and  order,  because  he  has  visited  one 
after  the  other  the  most  famous  cities  in  it ;  or  perhaps 
merely  examined  them  in  separate  pictures.  That  would 
be  indeed  absurd  ;  and  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that 
men,  who  are  persuaded  that  they  get  a  competent  view  of 
universal  from  episodical  history,  are  very  like  persons  who 
should  see  the  limbs  of  some  body,  which  had  once  been 
living  and  beautiful,  scattered  and  remote,  and  should 
imagine  that  to  be  quite  as  good  as  actually  beholding  the 
activity  and  beauty  of  the  living  creature  itself.  But  if 
some  one  could  there  and  then  reconstruct  the  living 
animal  once  more  in  the  perfection  of  its  beauty  and  the 
charm  of  its  vitality,  and  could  display  it  to  the  same 
people,  they  would  beyond  doubt  confess  that  they  had 
been  far  from  conceiving  the  truth,  and  had  been  little 
better  than  dreamers.  For,  indeed,  some  idea  of  a  whole 
may  be  got  from  a  part,  but  an  accurate  knowledge  and 
clear  comprehension  cannot.  Wherefore  we  must  conclude 
that  episodical  history  contributes  exceedingly  little  to  the 
familiar  knowledge  and  secure  grasp  of  universal  history. 
While  it  is  only  by  the  combination  and  comparison  of  the 
separate  parts  of  the  whole — by  observing  their  likeness 
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and  their  difference. — that  a  man  can  attain  his  object,  can 
obtain  a  view  at  once  clear  and  complete,  and  thus  secure 
both  the  profit  and  the  delight  of  History." 

To  those  who  seek  more  seriously,  and  who  have  a  great 
deal  of  leisure  to  spare,  and  a  comparatively  well-stored 
library,  such  as  that  of  the  Union  Society  at  Oxford,  to  read 
in,  there  is  still  immense  difficulty  in  gathering  any  general 
conception  of  the  life  of  a  single  people  in  the  past.  Pro- 
fessor Thorold  Rogers  remarked  of  Professor  Freeman's 
History  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  that  in  the  index, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  itself  a  volume  of  some  size,  the 
heading  "  Commerce  "  could  not  be  found.  It  is  possible 
for  any  one  who  is  curious  to  satisfy  himself  on  this  point 
by  taking  down  from  the  shelves  history  after  history,  and 
seeking  in  the  table  of  contents  for  all  those  subjects  of  vital 
interest,  which  together  make  up  national  life.  In  order  to 
study  them  he  must  turn  to  the  work  of  the  specialists,  and  to 
do  this  years  of  reading  are  necessary.  Down  the  side  of  a 
room,  whose  length  is  sixty  feet  and  breadth  fifty-three  feet 
lined  with  shelves  ten  feet  high,  come  the  various  titles  of 
the  separate  departments :  general  histories,  ancient  his- 
tories, histories  of  the  various  European  nations,  of  America, 
special  periods  of  English  history,  the  army,  the  navy,  the 
church  ;  flanked  on  the  one  side  by  hundreds  of  volumes 
on  economics,  and  on  the  other  by  those  on  geography. 
Subsidiary  subjects  such  as  coins,  antiquities,  architecture, 
painting,  have  to  be  sought  in  the  lower  row  of  shelves  and 
in  the  gallery. 

Every  student  of  history  is  recommended  to  study 
original  contemporary  authorities  ;  one  eminent  professor 
carried  the  theory  so  far  as  even  to  object  to  ancient  char- 
ters being  translated  from  the  Latin,  on  the  ground  that  the 
full  force  could  only  be  felt  by  those  who  read  them  in  the 
original.  The  ordinary  student  would  not  possess  the 
necessary  strength  to  consult  the  volumes  of  state  papers, 
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unless  he  did  all  his  work  at  a  table  or  reading  desk.  The 
Rolls  Series  presented  to  his  attention  would  seem  to  de- 
mand a  lifetime;  it  consists  of  more  than  a  hundred  volumes, 
averaging  about  five  hundred  pages  each,  some  of  them 
unindexed  except  for  proper  names  ;  others,  reckless  of  the 
reader's  eyesight,  consisting  of  a  good  deal  of  matter  in  small 
print.  The  Hakluyt,  the  Camden,  the  Early  English  Text 
Society,  with  many  others,  contain  material  valuable  for  the 
purpose.  When  once,  however,  the  national  libraries  are 
entered,  the  task  becomes  indefinite  in  length.  The  notice 
of  the  reader  will  be  directed  to  the  open  shelves  accessible 
to  all  in  the  Bodleian,  where  Rymer's  Foedera,  with  the 
Close  and  Patent  Rolls,  and  the  volumes  of  county  histories, 
offer  the  object  of  some  years'  study.  Yet,  in  addition  to 
this,  the  student  is  considered  poorly  equipped  who  does 
not  seek  for  "  the  valuable  material "  to  be  found  by  those 
who  possess  a  knowledge  of  foreign  languages. 

With  this  gigantic  ideal  in  view,  to  the  remark  of  the 
reviewer,  "  how  immense,  how  immense  is  my  ignorance," 
the  reader  can  only  add,  "  and  how  immense  it  is  likely  to 
remain."  This  enormous  mass  of  material  needs  to  be 
brought  by  comparatively  small  portions  within  a  reason- 
able compass.  It  is  no  wonder  that  some  say  that  history 
can  have  no  pretentions  to  be  a  science  when  the  chief 
occupations  of  its  writers  is  either  to  throw  fresh  volumes 
of  data  before  despairing  students,  or  to  re-model  stories 
that  have  been  repeatedly  told.  In  the  one  case  the  book 
consisting  of  volumes  so  many  and  so  large,  that  Macaulay 
might  remark  again  they  should  have  been  written  for 
readers  in  the  days  of  Lamech  or  Noah,  because  short- 
lived man  has  now  no  time  to  get  through  them.  In  the 
other,  if  the  size  is  reasonable,  then  a  single  life,  or  a  few 
short  years  only,  is  attempted. 
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II.     Medical  and  Historical  Specialists,  and 

Instances  of  Historical  Theories  of 

Causation 

Let  us  take  a  parallel  from  medical  science,  whose  lesson 
may  be  drawn  in  three  different  ways  :  the  training  of  the 
writer  is  to  be  considered,  with  the  general  style  of  expo- 
sition, and  with  the  object  of  arriving  at  some  simple  rules 
of  health.  According  to  Aristotle,  "  The  physician  before 
he  can  treat  the  eye  must  study  the  whole  body."  Nor  is 
his  dictum  contradicted  in  the  practice  of  to-day ;  before 
becoming  a  specialist  it  is  understood  that  a  general  train- 
ing has  been  received  in  the  various  branches  of  medical 
knowledge.  Even  after  this  general  training  has  been 
given,  while  the  necessity  of  particular  men  devoting  them- 
selves to  separate  sides  of  practice  is  recognised,  the  danger 
of  concentrating  the  attention  too  exclusively  on  any  one 
subject  is  pointed  out  by  the  authors,  who  have  made  dif- 
ferent modes  of  treatment  their  peculiar  care.  The  con- 
trast is  a  very  complete  one.  Those  who  are  authorities 
on  the  physical  body,  and  the  body  politic,  alike  agree 
that  further  advance  can  only  be  made  by  specialist  work  ; 
but  here  both  their  theory  and  their  practice  separate.  The 
one  profession  declares  that  general  knowledge  must  pre- 
cede the  study  of  any  sub-division  of  the  subject,  and  will 
not  even  grant  their  ordinary  degree  except  to  those  who 
are  acquainted  in  broad  outline  with  the  relation  of  the 
several  organs  to  each  other,  and  the  manner  in  which 
their  functions  are  performed.  They  go  farther,  they  have 
gained  sufficient  command  of  their  subject,  to  be  able  to 
present  a  brief  sketch  of  it  to  the  laity. 

The  other  profession  not  merely  exempts  specialists  from 
the  necessity  of  alluding  to  other  branches  of  the  same 
science  in  books,  where  certainly  nothing  is  omitted  for 
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want  of  space,  but  also,  after  as  long  a  period  of  study  as 
that  which  has  been  devoted  to  medical  science,  has  not 
even  a  general  treatise  of  the  simplest  kind  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  students  when  they  commence  their  course. 
They  go  farther  yet,  they  sanction  by  the  absence  of  pro- 
test, and  by  repeated  use  of  the  method,  the  idea  that  a 
full  and  sufficient  account  of  the  body  politic  has  been 
given  when  two  of  its  organs  only  are  described,  that  is, 
its  method  of  government  and  its  religious  system.  Battles 
make  a  cursory  appearance,  but  not  the  preparation  for 
them,  or  the  relation  of  the  result  to  the  state  of  the  nation. 

If  it  was  impossible  in  an  elementary  treatise  to  include 
the  structure  of  all  the  organs  and  their  work,  the  lesser 
books  might  at  least  be  devoted  to  an  account  of  each  in 
turn.  The  method  adopted,  however,  is  very  different. 
It  would  resemble  a  demonstrator  of  anatomy  taking  a 
transverse  section  of  the  body,  containing  portions  of  each 
organ  through  which  his  knife  passed,  and  calling  it  an 
epoch.  If  it  were  the  body  at  a  particular  stage  of  de- 
velopment, in  infancy,  or  youth,  or  age ;  if,  for  in- 
stance, any  general  principle  was  illustrated,  such  as  the 
quicker  or  slower  pulse  or  breathing,  the  capacity  for 
various  kinds  of  food,  or  the  necessity  for  sleep  or  exer- 
cise, it  would  be  an  explanation  of  national  growth.  But, 
as  it  is,  the  titles  that  are  used  confess  that  the  books  are 
transverse  sections,  and  not  stages  of  development ;  their 
authors  called  them  by  the  names  of  the  kings'  reigns,  as 
if  the  anatomical  lecturer  should  divide  the  body  by  the 
foot  rule,  giving  convenient  cuttings  of  uniform  size  to  his 
assistants  to  descant  on,  retaining  a  nominal  supervision 
as  carver  or  editor. 

In  the  Republic  of  the  Body,  a  remarkable  article 
in  the  Contemporary  Review  of  April,  1899,  Dr.  Woods 
Hutchinson  treats  of  the  demon  theory  of  disease,  which 
resulted  in  prescriptions  calculated  to  terrify  the  evil  spirit 
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who  had  the  sufferer  in  his  grasp.  The  cellular  theory  of 
disease  put  treatment  on  a  rational  basis  :  "  Its  keynote 
simply  is,  that  every  disturbance  to  which  the  body  is 
liable  can  be  ultimately  traced  to  some  disturbance  or 
disease  of  the  vital  activities  of  the  individual  cells  of 
which  it  is  made  up."  The  cells  were  at  first  considered 
to  be  entirely  subject  to  the  "  lordly  brain  and  nerve- 
ganglia."  The  comparison  is  drawn  between  the  indivi- 
duality of  the  citizen-cells  and  the  democracy  in  politics. 
The  cells  retain  their  liberty  ;  and  though  they  are  devoted 
to  the  entire  organism,  yet  at  times  they  rebel — "  and  such 
rebellions  are  our  most  terrible  disease  processes,  cancer 
and  sarcoma."  He  goes  on  to  the  blood-corpuscles  ;  the 
red  ones  carrying  oxygen,  the  white  flinging  themselves 
on  any  bacillus  entering  the  blood  stream,  "  like  minute 
men  leaving  the  plough  and  thronging  the  highways  lead- 
ing towards  the  frontier  fortress  that  has  been  attacked." 

If  history  was  looked  at  in  this  way,  it  would  no  longer 
divide  itself  into  epochs,  or  present  to  its  readers  the  sub- 
lime spectacle  of  the  statesman,  the  great  u  medicine-man," 
coping  with  the  demon  who  has  disturbed  the  health  of  the 
body  politic.  It  would  understand  the  origin  of  the  disease, 
and  the  way  to  prevent  it,  when  it  had  turned  its  attention 
from  the  mysterious  something  that  guides  national  life  in 
an  undefined  fashion  to  the  services,  the  defeats,  and  the 
rebellions  of  the  citizens,  as  medicine  does  to  the  "  citizen- 
cells." 

The  subject  of  the  history  of  English  social  life,  that 
is  of  English  history,  is  so  vast  that  apart  from  the  re- 
quisites of  the  beginner,  general  treatises  would  seem  to 
be  necessary,  if  not  to  keep  the  specialist  in  touch  with 
what  is  being  done  in  other  branches,  at  all  events  that 
he  might  copy  their  example  in  formulating  the  causes  of 
events,  and  might  make  the  reader  aware  that  others  have 
reached  conclusions  different  from  his  own.    Such  a  course 
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has  a  farther  advantage  that  it  prevents  the  pinning  of 
faith  to  any  infallible  authority,  and  makes  it  impossible  for 
the  critic  of  a  new  book  to  pick  out  a  statement  taken  from 
one  writer's  Domesday  for  censure  on  the  ground  that  "  it 
was  a  pity  that  Professor  Freeman  did  not  know  of  it." 

A  few  instances  will  make  the  contention  clearer.  The 
antiquity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  chronicle,  the  simplicity  and 
brevity  of  its  statements,  the  fact  that  it  is  the  earliest 
written  record  in  our  tongue,  gives  it  a  supreme  interest. 
It  is  a  matter  of  national  pride  to  think  that  when  energy 
was  directed  chiefly  into  the  channel  of  war,  our  earlier 
kings  made  their  might  felt,  that  Edgar's  barge  upon  the 
Dee  was  manned  by  royal  oarsmen,  and  that  Athelstan 
indirectly  ruled  all  Britain.  "Athelstan  assumed  the  king- 
dom of  the  Northumbrians,  and  he  subjugated  all  the  kings 
who  were  on  this  island  :  first,  Howel,  king  of  the  West 
Welsh,  and  Constantine,  king  of  the  Scots,  and  Owen,  king 
of  Gwent,  and  Ealdred,  son  of  Ealdulf  of  Bamborough  ; 
and  with  pledge  and  with  oaths,  they  confirmed  peace,  in 
the  place  which  is  named  Eam6t  (Emmet?),  on  the  Vlth  of 
the  Ides  of  July  (July  12),  and  renounced  every  kind  of 
idolatry,  and  after  that  departed  in  peace."  The  com- 
mentary of  Professor  Freeman  is  "  So  iEthelstan  was  Lord 
of  all  Britain,  as  his  father  Edward  had  been  before  him." 

But  once  across  the  Tweed  the  point  of  view  is  changed ; 
the  Scotsman  equally  willing  to  submit  to  historical  truth, 
is  inclined  to  ask  if  the  record  be  correct.  These  state- 
ments he  points  out  are  suspicious  in  their  brevity  ;  sim- 
plicity may  be  carried  too  far.  What  were  the  battles 
which  subdued  the  north,  the  north  which  the  Roman 
legions  failed  to  hold  ?  What  happy  accident  spread  the 
power  of  the  English  king  in  all  directions  simultaneously? 
And  this  Christianising  the  heathen,  which  looks  so  well  in 
the  chronicle,  seems  ignorance,  to  say  the  least,  when  the 
heathen  whom  the  English  king  turned  from  their  error 
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were  in  reality  that  .Celtic  people,  of  whose  blood  came  the 
saints,  Columba  and  Aidan,  the  apostles  of  Scotland  and 
northern  England.  So  requisite  it  is,  if  an  English  writer 
would  be  fair,  to  put  his  readers  in  possession  of  the 
subtly  humorous  suggestion,  that  an  inhabitant  of  the 
northern  kingdom  makes  about  the  southern  mental  atti- 
tude towards  their  international  relations. 

The  chronicle  itself  states  the  case  rather  more  mildly 
than  Professor  Freeman ;  Edward  had  penetrated  "  into 
Peakland  "  in  the  year  924.  "  And  all  those  who  dwelt  in 
Northumbria,  as  well  English,  as  Danish  and  Northmen, 
and  others,  and  also  the  king  of  the  Strathclyde  Welsh, 
and  all  the  Strathclyde  Welsh  chose  him  for  father  and 
lord."  In  926,  the  passage  before  quoted  records  that 
^Ethelstan  subdued  the  kings  of  the  island ;  in  944, 
Edmund  subdued  Northumberland.  In  945,  from  the 
English  point  of  view,  he  acted  with  the  utmost  generosity, 
for  he  harried  all  Cumberland,  "and  gave  it  all  up  to 
Malcolm  king  of  the  Scots,  on  the  condition  that  he  should 
be  his  co-operator  both  on  sea  and  land."  In  946,  his 
brother  Eadred  succeeded,  "  and  reduced  all  Northumber- 
land ";  and  in  948,  had  to  harry  all  Northumberland  again, 
"  because  they  had  taken  Eric  for  their  king."  The  West 
Saxon  kings,  as  might  be  expected,  were  less  successful 
than  the  Roman  legions  ;  and  when  we  remember  that 
later  ages  had  a  direct  interest  in  magnifying  their  power, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  ordinary  student  of  history  should 
falter  a  little  between  the  authority  of  the  historians  of 
Scotland  and  England. 

In  937,  Athelstan  won  the  battle  of  Brunanburh  against 
Anlaf,  and  his  father-in-law,  Constantine.  The  song  of 
the  fight  at  Brunanburh  was  possibly  composed  by  Egil,  a 
famous  skald,  who  fought  with  several  hundred  Norsemen 
and  Icelanders  in  Athelstan's  army.  In  spite  of  this 
victory  the  editor  of  the  sagas  of  the  Norse  kings  writes  as 
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follows: — "It  was  not  till  a  century  after  their  first 
expeditions,  about  787,  that  the  pagan  Northmen  made 
a  complete  and  permanent  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of 
Northumberland,  which  they  held  under  independent 
Danish  princes  until  953,  when  independent  earls,  only 
nominally  subject  to  the  English  crown,  succeeded  ;  and 
even  at  the  compilation  of  Domesday  Book  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  Cumberland  and  part  of  Lancashire  are 
omitted,  as  not  belonging  to  England." 

In  935,  Eirik  Bloodaxe  was  deserted  by  the  people  of 
Norway  in  favour  of  king  Hakon,  and  so  he  sailed  out 
into  the  west  sea.  First  he  went  to  the  Orkneys,  and 
then  he  plundered  in  Scotland  and  England,  wherever  he 
could  land.  "  iEthelstan,  the  king  of  England,  sent  a 
message  to  Eirik,  offering  him  dominions  under  him  in 
England,  saying  that  king  Harald  his  father  was  a  good 
friend  of  king  ^Ethelstan,  and  therefore  he  would  do  kindly 
towards  his  son.  Messengers  passed  between  the  two 
kings ;  and  it  came  to  an  agreement  that  king  Eirik  should 
hold  Northumberland  as  a  fief  from  king  ^Ethelstan,  which 
land  he  should  defend  against  the  Danes  or  other  Vikings. 
Eirik  should  let  himself  be  baptised,  together  with  his  wife 
and  children,  and  all  the  people  who  had  followed  him. 
Eirik  accepted  this  offer,  and  was  baptised,  and  adopted 
the  right  faith.  Northumberland  is  called  a  fifth  part  of 
England.  Eirik  had  his  residence  at  York,  where  Lod- 
brok's  sons,  it  was  said,  had  formerly  been,  and  Northum- 
berland was  principally  inhabited  by  Northmen." 

This  episode  reminds  the  reader  of  Lytton's  poetry 
about  the  coming  of  Rolf  to  Normandy,  and  the  way  he 
was  accepted  : — 

44  Let    him    but   kiss   the   Christian    cross,    renounce    the    heathen 

sword  ; 
And  hold  the  land  I  cannot  keep  a  fief  from  Charles,  his  lord." 
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The  record  of  history,  long  before  the  time  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  was  inclined  consistently  to  make  the  best  of  it 
for  the  people  for  whom  an  account  of  battles  was 
given.  Their  sculptures  represent  the  Egyptians  as 
superior  to  "  their  adversaries,  with  whom  they  never 
feared  to  engage,  and  whom,  in  the  sculptures,  they  invari- 
ably discomfit."  The  Egyptian  and  Hittite  empires  came 
into  conflict,  and  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  was 
made  between  them.  The  daughter  of  Rameses  was 
married  to  a  Hittite  prince,  and  this  treaty  on  equal  terms 
followed,  according  to  the  Egyptian  account,  on  a  great 
victory  over  the  Hittites.  They  had  lain  in  wait  for  the 
invaders  near  Kadesh,  and  there  was  a  time  when  the 
Pharaoh  was  surrounded,  but,  crying  to  Amon,  whose  faithful 
servant  he  was,  he  routed  the  foe  and  rallied  his  princes, 
returning  "  in  victory  and  strength,  for  he  had  smitten 
hundreds  of  thousands  altogether  in  one  place  with  his 
arms."  To  bring  historical  events  of  the  same  character 
together,  is  to  understand  them  as  they  never  can  be 
understood  when  taken  alone.  Professor  Sayce  writes  : — 
"  The  act  of  personal  prowess  upon  which  the  heroic 
poem  of  Pentaur  was  built  may  have  covered  what  had 
really  been  a  check  to  the  Egyptian  arms.  At  all  events, 
it  is  significant  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  capture 
Kadesh,  and  that  even  the  poet  acknowledges  how  ready 
the  Egyptian  soldiers  were  to  come  to  terms  with  their 
enemies.  Equally  significant  is  the  fact  that  the  war 
against  the  Hittites  still  went  on." 

The  Assyrian  sculptures  represent  their  kings  as  work- 
ing utter  destruction  on  the  tribes  that  dared  to  oppose 
them.  ■  We  must,  however,  beware  of  thinking  that  the 
defeat  of  these  tribes  was  as  crushing,  or  their  desolation  as 
terrible,  as  the  testimony  of  the  inscriptions  would  lead  us 
to  suppose.  The  rulers  of  Nineveh  were  but  too  apt  to 
relate  that  this  or  that  country  had  been  conquered  and  its 
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people  destroyed,  when  the  Assyrian  army  had  remained 
nearly  a  week  or  a  fortnight  within  its  territory,  had 
burnt  some  half-dozen  fortified  towns,  and  taken  two  or 
three  thousand  prisoners.  .  .  .  For  example,  Tiglath- 
Pileser  I.  states  generally  that  he  has  massacred  '  the 
remainder  '  of  a  people  conquered  by  him,  and  again  that 
he  has  massacred  '  the  remainder ' ;  he  makes  the  same 
statement  with  regard  to  most  of  the  countries  conquered 
by  him,  but  we  find  them  re-appearing  with  renewed  vigour 
on  the  scene,  after  the  supposed  destruction." 

Even  the  sedate  and  war-loving  Roman  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  above  the  desire  to  send  home  more  favour- 
able despatches  than  the  circumstances  warranted,  pos- 
sibly with  a  view  to  history.  After  the  battle  of  the 
Trebia  in  218,  though  "fully  aware  of  the  nature  of  the 
disaster,  while  wishing  to  conceal  its  extent  as  well  as  he 
could  from  the  people  at  home,  Tiberius  sent  messengers 
to  announce  that  a  battle  had  taken  place,  but  that  the 
storm  had  deprived  them  of  the  victory.  For  a  moment 
this  news  was  believed  at  Rome ;  but  when  soon  after- 
wards it  became  known  that  the  Carthaginians  were  in 
possession  of  the  Roman  camp,  and  that  all  the  Celts  had 
joined  them  ;  while  their  own  troops  had  abandoned  their 
camp,  and  after  retiring  from  the  field  of  battle,  were  all 
collected  in  the  neighbouring  cities  ;  and  were  besides 
being  supplied  with  necessary  provisions  by  sea  up  the 
Padus,  the  Roman  people  became  only  too  certain  of  what 
had  happened  in  the  battle."  Theirs  was  a  practical 
nature  ;  and,  unless  they  wished  to  be  destroyed,  they  had 
to  face  the  situation  and  make  preparations  to  meet  it, 
urging  them  on  with  energy.  The  question  is  not  a 
practical  one  for  the  student,  otherwise  he  might  conclude 
that  the  flourish  of  the  Chronicle  was  much  like  that  of  the 
consul,  Tiberius  Sempronius  Longus,  defeated  at  the  battle 
of  the  Trebia  in  spite  of  his  despatches. 
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But  it  might  be  argued,  judging  from  the  way  in  which 
ordinary  English  histories  are  written,  and  apart  from  the 
other  works  of  great  historians,  that  they  ought  not  to 
look  beyond  their  own  countries  for  the  laws  of  history. 
Yet,  even  if  this  is  granted,  British  history  illustrates  in  itself 
both  "  the  law  of  striking  distance,"  and  "  the  law  of  ascer- 
tained facts  testing  the  truth  of  despatches."  The  history 
of  our  wars  in  Scotland  by  land,  and  the  Viking  attempts 
to  keep  an  empire  there  by  sea,  established  the  former, 
and  Napoleon's  despatches  the  latter.  Fortunately,  an 
English  seaman  uses  the  language  necessary  to  drive  the 
truth  of  this  law  home.  Nelson  was  waiting  in  1804  for 
the  French  fleet  to  come  out  of  Toulon  harbour.  "  The 
port  of  Toulon  has  never  been  blockaded  by  me,  quite 
the  reverse ;  every  opportunity  has  been  offered  to  the 
enemy  to  put  to  sea."  On  14th  of  June,  u  Monsieur  La 
Touche  came  out  with  eight  sail  of  the  line,  cut  a  caper 
off  Sepet,  and  went  in  again."  Nelson  shows  the  value  of 
some  despatches  in  a  letter  of  8th  of  August : — "  I  have 
been  expecting  Monsieur  La  Touche  to  give  me  the  meet- 
ing every  day  for  this  year  past,  and  only  hope  he  will 
come  out  before  I  go  hence.  .  .  .  You  will  have  seen 
his  letter  of  how  he  chased  me  and  how  I  ran.  I  keep  it ; 
and,  by  God,  if  I  take  him,  he  shall  eat  it."  This  was  not 
an  isolated  instance.  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  notes  that  the 
soldiers  of  Napoleon  doubted  the  information  he  furnished 
them  with  before  Waterloo,  on  account  of  his  statements 
on  previous  occasions  having  redounded  too  much  to  the 
honour  of  the  French  arms. 

The  Chinese,  a  staid  and  conservative  race,  once  kindly 
conveyed  the  British  ambassador  in  a  boat,  and  in  order 
that  the  people  on  the  banks,  and  the  craft  on  the  river, 
might  not  be  in  ignorance  of  the  situation,  provided  a 
banner  with  an  inscription  in  Chinese  : — "  Ambassador 
bearing  tribute  from  the  country  of  the  English."     If  the 
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ambassador  was  a  stately  figure,  with  a  consciousness  of 
moral  superiority,  the  effect  must  have  been  much  height- 
ened ;  and  the  official  to  whom  this  happy  thought  occurred, 
no  doubt  a  grave  and  reverend  person,  must  have  enjoyed 
the  complacency  of  his  countrymen.  In  the  same  way, 
no  doubt,  the  lieutenant-governor  of  Canton  thought  it 
good  policy  to  tack  on  to  the  scale  of  rewards  for  kill- 
ing the  English,  in  1 841,  the  clause: — "As  the  foreigners 
of  every  other  country  are  respectful  and  obedient,  and 
do  not,  like  the  English,  cause  commotions,  it  is  not  per- 
mitted to  seize  and  annoy  them.  Thus  will  the  good 
and  virtuous  remain  in  tranquility."  The  chronicler — if 
he  knew  that  the  Scots  converted  nearly  all  England, 
and  sent  most  of  the  effective  missionaries  into  Northern 
Europe,  that  the  Welsh  hated  and  despised  the  heathen 
Saxons,  so  that,  according  to  the  statement  in  the 
Chronicle  under  the  year  604,  they  refused  peace  with 
St.  Augustine — though  no  doubt  outwardly  grave  as  he 
set  down  the  entry  under  the  year  "  DCCCCXXVI,"  may 
have  keenly  enjoyed  the  humour  of  stating  that  the  Welsh 
and  the  Scots  "  renounced  idolatry  "  at  the  bidding  of  a 
West  Saxon  king. 

Professor  Freeman,  a  few  pages  later,  notes  that  William 
of  Malmesbury  narrates  "  that  ^Ethelstan  ordered  Constan- 
tine's  son  to  be  baptised,  and  that  he  himself  stood  god- 
father to  him.  Now  this  reads  as  if  William  thought 
that  the  King  of  Scots  was  a  heathen,  whereas  we  know 
that  the  Scots  had  been  Christians  even  longer  than  the 
English.  I  suppose  all  this  is  a  confused  account  of  what 
we  read  in  the  Chronicle  and  in  Florence  under  the  year 
933  or  944-"  William  of  Malmesbury  probably  drew  the 
conclusion  that,  when  whole  peoples  with  their  Iriwgt 
renounced  idolatry,  the  Christianity  that  they  possessed 
must  not  have  been  worth  talking  about,  much  less  re- 
cording. 
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In  every-day  life  there  are  certain  maxims  that  afford 
a  rough  and  ready  guide  to  probabilities.  For  instance, 
such  a  one  would  apply  to  the  present  case :  "  When  a 
man's  actions  contradict  his  words,  it  is  his  words  that 
convey  a  wrong  impression."  History  stands  much  in 
need  of  a  few  simple  formulas  of  this  kind.  Then  it 
would  brush  aside  statements  that  imply  that  a  great 
tract  of  country  like  Scotland  could  be  conquered  by  kings 
whose  power  was  not  sufficiently  great  to  preserve  Eng- 
land from  the  Vikings,  and  whose  whole  land  finally  fell 
under  a  foreign  king.  A  study  of  historical  geography,  if 
geography  was  written  to  give  rules  to  history,  would 
confirm  with  the  weight  of  another  science  the  rejection 
of  an  improbability.  "  The  law  of  striking  distance  in 
connection  with  transport "  governed  the  relations  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  as  it  did  the  growth  of  all  empires 
both  by  sea  and  land. 

If  the  historian  would  read  the  account  of  any  modern 
war  in  the  newspapers,  the  unimpeachable  veracity  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  would  scarcely  bear  the  strain  of 
military  improbability.  The  Standard  of  December  8th, 
1899,  puts  the  matter  thus  : — "  If  Sir  Redvers  Buller  is  still 
down  country,  he  is  working  night  and  day,  busy  about 
the  thousand  and  one  matters  essential  to  the  successful 
conduct  of  a  campaign,  of  which  the  non-military  public 
are  necessarily  ignorant,  but  which  soldiers  know  are  of 
supreme  importance.  In  Napoleon's  phrase,  an  army  goes 
on  its  stomach.  Without  food  and  clothing  it  cannot  live. 
Without  munitions  of  war  it  cannot  fight.  Without  trans- 
port to  carry  its  supplies  it  cannot  move.  Even  in  a 
European  campaign,  in  thickly  populated  countries,  where 
food  and  forage  can  be  requisitioned,  where  horses  and 
carts  can  be  seized  from  the  civil  population,  the  diffi- 
culties of  providing  for  an  army  in  the  field  are  immense. 
How    much    greater   will   they   be   in   a   sparsely  settled 
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district  like  Northern  Natal,  from  which  the  Boers  have 
looted  every  animal  fit  for  food,  or  able  to  draw  a  cart ! " 

Some  papers  have  translated  the  geography  of  the  seat 
of  war  into  the  equivalents  of  English  geography,  and  then 
we  see  the  distances  that  troops  and  transport  have  to 
cover.  The  danger  of  surprises  is  brought  home  to  us ; 
the  advantage  that  forces  such  as  those  of  the  Transvaal 
and  the  Orange  Free  State  have  in  contending  against  an 
invading  force.  We  are  reminded  of  the  Scottish  general, 
who  showed  the  commander  of  the  French  contingent 
the  English  lying  in  a  valley  below,  unconscious  of  the 
presence  of  the  Scotch  army.  We  recollect  that  the 
Scotch  troops  came  raiding  on  their  hardy  ponies,  living 
on  a  little  oatmeal,  as  Froissart  tells  us.  Lord  Roberts 
has  the  credit  of  a  great  empire  behind  him  ;  the  English 
transports  have  not  even  needed  a  convoy.  The  forces  of 
the  Edwards  and  the  Henries  had  one  of  the  stormiest 
coasts  in  the  world  to  pass  by  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
army,  and  they  had  to  take  account  of  Scottish  ships ;  for 
the  lowlands  of  Scotland  were  colonised  by  the  same  sea- 
faring race  that  filled  the  east  and  south  of  England. 
When  we  know  this,  even  in  outline,  and  still  believe  that 
a  king  of  Wessex  was  "  lord  of  all  Britain,"  our  historical 
instinct  appears  quiescent. 

Plunder  seems  hard  in  war  ;  exceeding  it  in  cruelty  is 
vengeful  devastation.  Worse  than  either  is  the  story  of 
men  driven  forth  from  their  homes  to  make  a  hunting 
ground.  It  is  enough  to  cause  the  least  superstitious  to 
see  in  the  violent  death  of  the  Conqueror's  son  in  the  New 
Forest  heaven's  judgment  on  a  wicked  abuse  of  power. 
Without  comment  on  the  story  or  its  moral,  it  is  again 
only  fair  to  place  by  the  side  of  the  historical  record  the 
traveller's  experience.  The  people  who  live  there  adduce 
the  evidence  of  their  own  senses  in  support  of  their  un- 
belief in  its  credibility.     Deer  they  say  the  ground  will 
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support ;  and  if  not  deer,  the  donkey  is  the  only  other 
animal  that  can  get  a  livelihood.  When  the  War  Office 
six  years  ago  thought  of  placing  a  rifle  range  there, 
excited  discussions  might  be  heard  in  the  neighbourhood, 
those  who  were  in  its  favour  asserting  that  the  country  side 
was  so  thinly  inhabited  that  no  one  would  run  the  danger 
of  being  hit  by  a  rifle  bullet.  But,  following  the  precedent 
of  the  lawyer's  pleading  as  to  the  kettle,  if  such  an  un- 
likely accident  did  happen,  the  sufferer  would  probably  be 
at  such  a  distance  that  it  would  only  break  a  bone.  It  is, 
perhaps,  legitimate  to  wonder  whether  some  oppressed 
nationality  may  not  in  the  future  accuse  the  Secretary  for 
War  of  turning  Aldershot  into  a  wilderness  in  order  to 
make  a  training  ground  for  the  troops.  Passengers  on  the 
South-Western  and  South-Eastern  will  be  able  to  compare 
the  fertility  of  the  New  Forest  and  of  Aldershot. 

After  all  these  are  merely  the  opinions  of  local  ob- 
servers, and  the  paradoxes  of  local  guide  books.  When  his- 
tory speaks,  with  no  indecisive  voice,  it  has  no  need  of  the 
aid  of  other  sciences — at  all  events,  it  makes  no  use  of  them. 
But  it  should,  perhaps,  from  its  greater  standpoint  of  trust- 
worthiness mention,  if  only  to  correct,  the  errors  into 
which  even  eminent  geological  students  fall.  Between 
history  and  geology  it  would  be  partiality,  and  certainly 
presumption,  to  decide ;  it  is  only  the  object  of  these 
brief  suggestions  to  place  conflicting  statements  side  by 
side.  Professor  Freeman,  in  his  history  of  the  Norman 
Conquest,  writes  as  follows  : — 

Vol.  II.,  p.  170 : — "  Northumberland  was  hard  to  keep  in 
order,  and  Northumberland  was  to  be  made  a  desert. 
This  was  the  dictation  of  a  relentless  policy ;  but  when 
William  had  once  set  forth  upon  the  downward  course  of 
evil,  he  soon  showed  that  he  could  do  wrong  when  no 
policy  commanded  it,  merely  to  supply  means  for  his 
personal  pleasure. 
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"To  lay  waste  Hampshire  merely  to  make  a  hunting 
ground  was  a  blacker  crime  than  to  lay  waste  Northum- 
berland to  rid  himself  of  a  political  danger. 

"  To  find  room,  therefore,  for  William's  sport,  a  fertile 
district,  thirty  miles  in  extent,  was  deliberately  laid  waste. 
In  the  days  of  Edward  and  the  kings  before  him,  it  had 
been  a  flourishing  land,  full  of  the  habitations  of  men,  and 
thick  set  with  churches,  where  the  worship  of  God  was 
duly  paid.  At  William's  bidding  men  were  driven  from 
their  homes,  their  houses  were  pulled  down,  their  churches 
were  rooted  up,  and  the  fruitful  land  became  a  wilderness. 

"  The  historians  of  both  races  raised  their  indignant  wail 
over  the  homes  of  men,  which  were  changed  into  the  lairs 
of  wild  beasts.  The  great  survey  calmly  gives  us  the  names 
of  men  who  were  driven  forth  from  their  wasted  homes 
.  .  .  a  curse  seemed  to  brood  over  the  region  from 
which  men  had  been  cleared  to  make  room  for  wild  beasts. 
The  wilderness  which  William  had  made  was  fatal  to  his 
sons  and  his  sons'  sons.  .  .  .  Our  age  shrinks,  and  is 
often  wise  in  shrinking,  from  seeing  the  hand  of  God  in  the 
punishments  which  seem  even  on  earth  to  overtake  the  sin- 
ner. The  age  of  William  was  less  scrupulous.  The  men  of 
his  own  time,  even  men  who  were  ready  to  do  at  least  justice 
to  whatever  was  good  in  his  mixed  character,  saw  in  the 
life  of  William  an  avenging  Ate,  brooding  over  the  sinner 
and  his  house.  .  .  .  From  the  invasion  of  England 
William  had  gone  on  to  the  harrying  of  Northumberland  ; 
from  the  harrying  of  Northumberland  he  had  gone  on  to 
the  judicial  murder  of  Waltheof,  and  to  the  desolation  of 
Hampshire  for  his  own  wanton  pleasure  ;  on  the  guilt 
followed  the  punishment." 

Vol.  V.,  p.  147  :— "  As  all  the  world  has  heard,  the  Red 
King  died,  by  what  hand  no  man  knew,  in  the  spot  which 
his  father's  cruelty  had  made  a  wilderness." 
Lingard  is  briefer,  but  as  positive  : — 
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Vol.  I.  p.  507  :— "  Though  the  king  possessed  sixty-eight 
forests,  besides  parks  and  chases,  he  was  not  satisfied,  but 
for  the  occasional  accommodation  of  his  court  afforested 
an  extensive  tract  of  country,  between  the  river  Avon  and 
the  bay  of  Southampton.  The  inhabitants  were  expelled  ; 
the  cottages  and  churches  were  burnt ;  more  than  thirty 
square  miles  of  arable  were  withdrawn  from  cultivation, 
and  the  whole  district  was  converted  into  a  wilderness." 
Professor  Gardiner,  in  his  Students'  History  of  England, 
modifies  the  damage  that  was  done,  for  he  speaks  of  scat- 
tered hamlets  and  a  poor  soil ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
repeats  the  charge  of  wanton  pleasure,  and  the  popular 
tradition  that  the  forest  was  accursed  for  William's  family. 

Mr.  Pearson  does  more.  Vol.  I.,  p.  400  : — "  The  nature 
of  the  soil,  which  is  thin  and  sandy,  proves  that  the  district 
could  never  have  been  thickly  inhabited."  He  is  aware  of 
the  strategical  reason,  though  he  contradicts  it ;  and  here) 
whether  his  view  is  right  or  wrong,  he  acts  as  an  historian, 
mentioning  both  the  geological  and  military  qualifications 
of  the  traditional  account,  and  then  judging  or  leaving  his 
readers  to  judge  where  the  truth  lies.  "  The  excuse  that 
William  wished  to  prevent  the  landing  of  an  enemy  is  less 
tenable,  as  the  New  Forest  lay  opposite  to  his  own  Norman 
dominions." 

(Murray's  Handbook  of  Hampshire,  p.  245,  246). 

Note  : — "  The  Domesday  Record  proves  that  although  thirty  manors 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  district  ceased  to  be  cultivated  after  the 
afforestation,  the  great  majority  continued  in  tillage  as  before.  .  .  . 
The  great  grievance  was  the  subjection  of  the  entire  district  to  the 
savage  forest  law  of  the  Normans." 

So  great  are  the  advantages  of  seeing  a  spot  for  oneself, 
and  in  this,  following  the  advice  of  Professor  Freeman, 
the  guide  book  continues,  secure  in  its  anonymity  : — 
"  No  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  geology  of  the 
New  Forest  can  believe  that  the  district  was  ever  fertile  ; 
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and  in  the  matter  of  the  destroyed  churches  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  no  trace  or  foundation  of  any  one  has  ever 
been  discovered,  while  the  only  two  churches  mentioned 
in  Domesday,  Milford  and  Brockenhurst,  stand  to  this 
hour,  and  prove  plainly  by  their  Norman  work  that 
William  allowed  them   to  remain." 

The  picture  of  the  writer  of  the  guide  book,  approaching 
the  New  Forest  with  the  recollections  of  his  infancy 
upon  him,  saturated  with  Freeman,  with  Lingard  in  his 
portmanteau,  eager  to  put  down  beautiful  notes  of  what 
this  lovely  land  may  have  been,  when,  according  to 
Ordericus  Vitalis,  it  produced  enough  to  supply  Win- 
chester with  provisions,  and  coming  among  an  unbelieving 
race,  is  pathetic.  Appeals  to  Domesday  were  met,  per- 
chance, by  inerudite  eyes  cast  expressively  upon  the  land- 
scape, the  citation  of  great  historic  names  falling  dead  on 
the  ears  of  men  whose  donkeys  gained  a  precarious 
subsistence  in  wandering  over  this  "  fruitful  land."  Then 
came  a  great  conversion,  or  great  disbelief,  such  as 
awaits  the  ordinary  student  of  history,  when  he  turns  to 
geography,  geology,  strategy,  or  any  other  science,  whose 
solid  facts  have  helped  to  make  the  history  of  the  living 
people,  though  they  are  ignored  in  the  history  of  the 
study. 

"  Voltaire,"  writes  Mr.  Cornish  in  the  Portfolio,  "  first 
questioned  this  tradition  on  the  grounds  of  general  his- 
torical criticism."  Cobbett  easily  detected  its  improbability 
from  a  mere  examination  of  the  soil  of  the  forest.  It 
could  never  have  been  a  "  rich  and  populous  district," 
simply  because,  for  the  greater  part,  the  soil  is  among  the 
poorest  in  the  South  of  England.  Thirty  thousand  acres 
were  in  1849  reported  unfit  either  for  agriculture,  the 
growth  of  trees,  or  pasturage.  The  test  of  figures  also 
throws  a  doubt  on  the  destruction  of  the  villages.  In  the 
original  area  of  the  forest  there  still  remain  eleven  parish 
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churches  on  sites  where  churches  were  in  existence  before 
the  time  of  the  Conqueror."  "If  he  destroyed  thirty-six 
parish  churches,  what  a  populous  country  this  must  have 
been  ! "  writes  Cobbett.  "  There  must  have  been  forty- 
seven  parish  churches,  so  that  there  was  over  this  whole 
district,  one  parish  church  to  every  four  and  three  quarters 
square  miles." 

Captain  Hozier,  who  accepts  the  old  tradition,  gives  the 
military  reason  for  this  supposed  wanton  act  of  power  on 
the  part  of  the  Conqueror.  This  was  a  district  peculiarly 
open  to  invasion,  and  as  William  laid  waste  the  land  in  the 
North,  as  the  counties  palatine  were  erected  or  grew  on  the 
frontiers,  so  here,  too,  something  had  to  be  done.  By 
afforesting  the  land,  though  the  rights  of  the  tenants  would 
be  to  a  great  extent  interfered  with,  it  was  placed  directly 
under  the  administration  of  the  king.  By  accepting  modern 
criticism,  that  this  was  what  William  did,  we  have  the 
opinion  of  a  military  writer  of  some  eminence  that  it  was 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  of  geologists  that 
a  great  population  could  not  have  been  displaced,  of  those 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  forest  laws,  such  as  the 
deputy  surveyor  of  the  New  Forest,  that  the  measures 
taken  would  further  military  strength  in  that  district,  but 
the  ordinary  student  of  history,  and  still  more  the  ordinary 
writer,  is  inclined  to  turn  his  eye  from  these  authorities,  or 
draw  his  pen  through  extracts  from  them,  when  he  thinks 
of  the  possible  crushing  criticism,  "  It  was  a  pity  Professor 
Freeman  did  not  know  of  it." 

In  the  ages,  which  those,  who  do  not  understand  them, 
call  the  dark  ages,  there  were  critics  who  did  not  care  for 
scientific  history.  These  critics  were  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, merchants  engaged  in  the  wool  trade  in  England, 
and  manufacturers  of  Flanders  and  Italy,  who  worked  the 
raw  material  up  abroad.  Had  they  been  told  that  there 
was  a  judgment  of  heaven  on  the  New  Forest,  they  might 
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have  assented,  asking  what  also  was  the  judgment  on 
Dartmoor  and  Exmoor.  Could  some  one  have  explained 
that  the  New  Forest  was  cursed,  while  the  other  forest 
land  was  merely  forest  land,  they  would,  in  the  blunt 
way  of  business  men,  have  put  the  matter  aside  by  offering 
for  the  wool  of  all  three  the  lowest  price.  The  sheep  is  a 
stupid  animal  and  may  have  made  a  mistake,  but  it  was  a 
mistake  in  which  the  ponies  joined  ;  they  persisted  in 
having  a  forest  breed,  as  they  have  to  this  day  on  Exmoor, 
hardy  and  strong  but  small,  as  it  was  also  in  the  New 
Forest,  and  in  places  like  the  Shetlands.  The  Norse  sagas 
may  possibly  omit  the  curse  on  the  Orkney  earls,  which 
affected  the  wool,  since  they  laid  waste  far  more  than 
William  did. 

But  the  criticism  passed  on  a  country  by  the  breeds  of 
sheep  and  ponies,  though  rude  and  fearless,  cannot  be 
stated  by  them  at  least  in  scientific  terms. 

The  geologist  does  this  for  them,  declaring  that  certain 
lands  are  naturally  feral,  and  though  the  wild  beasts  are 
exterminated  domestic  animals  cannot  flourish  much  on 
such  lands.  He  has  no  fear  that  what  he  writes  will  be 
tested  by  reference  to  Ordericus  Vitalis,  for  probably  those 
who  review  him  are  not  devoted  to  historical  criticism  ; 
and  even  if  he  had  the  reviewer  to  fear,  he  would  be  ready 
to  stand  by  his  own  science,  and  in  spite  of  any  historical 
record  to  declare  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  land  to  be 
fruitful  and  fertile  if  the  nature  of  the  soil  is  not  suited  to 
crops  ;  since  bountiful  harvests  depend  upon  the  skill  of 
the  agriculturist,  and  the  value  of  the  land,  and  are  not 
dependent  either  on  historical  documents  or  popular  tra- 
dition. This  accounts  for  a  passage  on  page  386  of  the 
Physical  Geography  and  Geology  of  Great  Britain,  by  Sir 
A.  C.  Ramsay : — "  Higher  still,  above  this  Eocene  series 
in  Hampshire,  lie  the  Oligocene  or  Fluvio-marine  beds,  on 
which  a  large  part  of  the  New  Forest  stands,  commonly 
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said  to  have  been  depopulated  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  turned  into  a  hunting  ground.  To  the  eye  of  the 
geologist  it  easily  appears  that  the  wet  and  unkindly  soils 
produced  by  the  clays  and  gravels  of  the  district  form  a 
sufficient  reason  why  in  old  times,  as  now,  this  never  could 
have  been  a  cultivated  and  populous  country ;  for  the  soil 
for  the  most  part  is  poor,  and  probably  the  tract  was  native 
forest  land  in  the  Conqueror's  day." 

In  what  position  is  the  ordinary  student  of  history  ?  Is 
he  to  regard  the  geologist  as  an  iconoclast,  or  is  he  to  con- 
clude that  history,  when  it  deals  with  the  nature  of  a  par- 
ticular soil,  if  it  takes  no  account  of  geology,  "  is  a  fond 
thing  vainly  invented,"  or  at  all  events  partially  so.  Either 
he  must  conclude  that  the  Conqueror's  descendants  "  per- 
ished "  in  the  New  Forest,  like  "  those  on  whom  the  tower  of 
Siloam  fell,"  or  that  if  it  was  a  judgment  for  sin,  consider- 
ing the  immense  length  of  a  geological  epoch,  it  must  have 
been  a  sin  committed  by  a  pre-historic  ancestor. 

Two  pleasant  modern  writers  in  The  New  Forest 
surmise  that  Walter  Tyrrell's  arrow  went  straight  to  its 
intended  mark.  Religious  houses  objected  to  the  afforest- 
ing, and  recorded  their  disapproval  in  bitter  terms  of 
exaggeration,  which  in  the  time  of  Rufus  found  expression 
in  the  dreams  of  abbots  that  a  judgment  was  about  to  fall. 
This  gives  the  clue  to  the  direct  interest  there  was  in  mis- 
representation. 

There  is  another  instance  of  iconoclastic  geology  given 
in  Laing's  Sagas  of  the  Norse  Kings,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows : — "  One  of  the  few  Runic  inscriptions  was  upon  a 
rock  at  Hoby,  near  Runamo,  in  the  Swedish  province  of 
Bleking,  which  is  mentioned  by  Saxo  Grammaticus  as 
being  in  his  time  (namely,  about  1160)  considered  inex- 
plicable, and  which  modern  Runic  scholars  interpreted  a 
few  years  ago  to  relate  to  the  battle  of  Bravalla,  fought 
about  the  year  680.     It  is  in  reality  no  inscription  at  all, 
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but  a  mere  lusus  natures  \  merely  veins  of  one  substance 
interspersed  in  the  body  of  another  substance,  and  forming 
marks  which  resemble  Runic  letters  in  the  fancy  of  the 
antiquary,  but  which  is  an  appearance  in  rocks  of  granitic 
formation,  with  veins  of  chlorite  interspersed,  not  unfami- 
liar to  the  eye  of  the  mineralogist." 

The  collector  has  to  be  on  his  guard  against  skilful 
forgeries  being  palmed  off  on  him  for  genuine  ;  he  has  not 
merely  to  consider  the  handwriting,  the  water-mark  of  the 
paper,  whether  it  is  hand  or  machine-made,  but  also 
whether  there  are  inherent  improbabilities  in  the  manu- 
scripts submitted  to  him.  M.  Chasles,  the  first  geome- 
trician of  France  if  not  of  the  world,  had  received  the  medal 
of  honour  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  ;  he  was  not 
inexperienced  in  autographs,  on  which  point  he  was 
deceived  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  been  an  ardent  col- 
lector for  years.  He  accepted  correspondence  as  genuine 
between  Pascal  and  Newton,  when  the  latter  was  a  student 
at  Grantham,  and  scarcely  eleven  years  of  age  ;  the  pur- 
port of  which  proved  that  the  discovery  of  gravitation 
attributed  to  the  former,  was  really  due  to  the  latter.  The 
criticism  passed  by  M.  Prosper  Faugere  was  trenchant : — 
"  I  need  only  limit  myself  to  observing  that  it  would  have 
been  very  strange  that  Pascal,  who  had  discovered  and 
affirmed  the  law  of  gravitation,  should  not  even  have 
admitted  as  demonstrated  the  movement  of  the  earth 
round  the  sun."  One  of  the  forgeries  was  detected  through 
another  application  of  social  history.  A  letter  from  Pascal 
to  Boyle  in  1652  mentioned  as  an  illustration  of  attractive 
power  that  the  light  bubbles  on  a  cup  of  coffee  carried 
towards  the  edge  of  the  vessel.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
seven  years  after  the  death  of  Pascal  that  the  Turkish 
ambassador  introduced  coffee  into  Paris.  Dr.  Scott,  in  his 
great  work  on  autograph  collecting,  tells  of  the  scene  in 
court  in  the  "  Affaire  Avrain-Lucas,"  and  how  tumultuous 
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laughter  rose  when  the  priceless  list  of  letters  was  read 
out  Not  only  did  such  comparatively  modern  characters 
as  Alcuin  and  Abelard,  Charles  Martel  and  Clovis,  figure  ; 
but  there  were  six  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  Aristotle, 
three  of  Cleopatra  to  Cato.  Religious  interest  was  not 
wanting  ;  there  was  one  of  Herod  to  Lazarus,  one  of  Judas 
Iscariot  to  Mary  Magdalene,  one  of  Lazarus  after  his 
resurrection,  and  one  of  Pontius  Pilate  to  Tiberius.  Every 
great  name  sacred  and  profane  had  written  a  letter  for  M. 
Chasles ;  Sappho  and  Anacreon,  Pliny  and  Plutarch, 
Socrates  and  Shakespeare,  and  all  the  other  famous 
characters,  wrote  on  paper  and  in  the  French  language. 
For  these  M.  Chasles  had  paid  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  francs. 

The  same  sort  of  thing  occurred  in  the  days  of  Augustus 
when  antiquarianism  was  fashionable  ;  the  cup  of  Priam, 
one  that  had  been  given  by  Dido  to  ^Eneas,  and  a  chip  of 
the  Argo,  stood  in  the  saloon  of  the  Roman  noble.  Martial 
ridiculed  the  latter  : — 

"  What  you  imagine  to  be  a  chip  both  common  and  useless, 
This  was  the  earliest  keel  passing  the  terrible  sea  ; 
Time  in  its  course  has  conquered  ;    but  though  the   years   have 

departed, 
Here  is  the  tiniest  tablet  more  precious  far  than  the  ship." 

Common  sense,  and  the  knowledge  of  other  sciences  and 
arts,  aid  in  detecting  these  forgeries  ;  one  science  comes  to 
the  aid  of  the  other,  just  as  geology  should  come  to  the 
aid  of  history  in  deciding  the  fertility  of  a  district,  or 
geography  and  the  state  of  transport  in  mediaeval  times 
should  decide  whether  it  was  possible  for  a  king  of  Wessex 
to  be  overlord  of  the  lowlands  of  Scotland,  which  even 
"  the  hammer  of  the  Scots  "  could  not  permanently  subdue. 

It  is  difficult  even  to  write  a  history  of  a  great  religious 
leader  without  falling  into  error  in  the  absence  of  a  simple 
general  treatise.     A  not  undistinguished  writer  of  the  life  of 
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a  great  prelate,  in  arguing  as  to  his  attitude  about  miracles, 
makes  the  following  parallel : — "  It  is  no  more  a  disproof 
of  miracles  to  say  that  as  a  rule  they  are  only  believed  to 
happen  by  those  who  have  a  predisposition  to  believe,  than 
it  was  a  disproof  of  the  existence  of  the  American  conti- 
nent to  say  that  it  was  only  discovered  by  a  navigator  who 
was  absolutely  prepossessed  with  an  almost  unreasonably 
vehement  conviction  that  it  was  there."  Now  Columbus 
never  knew  that  he  had  discovered  a  fresh  continent,  and 
consoled  himself  in  his  misfortunes  by  the  noble  words  : — 
"  Why  dost  thou  falter  in  thy  trust  in  God  ?  Hath  He  not 
given  thee  India  ?  " 

Mr.  Frith,  in  his  entertaining  memoirs,  gives  some  in- 
stances of  how  persons,  who  are  not  judges  of  good 
pictures,  can  have  their  mistakes  brought  home  to  them  by 
a  slight  knowledge  of  social  history.  A  Quentin  Matsys, 
as  the  painter  lived  hundreds  of  years  before,  is  not  likely 
to  contain  several  figures  in  the  costume  of  the  reign  of 
George  II.,  nor  would  Gainsborough  paint  a  figure  in 
Elizabethan  armour.  Vandyke,  who  died  when  Charles 
II.  was  twelve  years  old,  could  not  have  painted  that  king 
when  he  was  fifty.  Such  a  belief  is  like  that  of  the  show- 
man who,  when  the  skull  he  exhibited  as  that  of  Oliver 
Cromwell's  was  remarked  on  as  being  the  size  of  a  boy's, 
declared  the  criticism  was  correct : — "  This  is  the  skull  of 
the  Protector  when  a  boy."  A  judge  from  the  bench  once 
enunciated  this  social  principle  in  art  criticism.  There 
was  a  picture  by  Titian  in  an  art  school,  and  in  a  desperate 
attempt  to  get  at  the  secret  of  the  colouring  some  of  the 
paint  was  scraped  away.  The  more  it  was  scraped,  the 
richer  it  got.  At  last  the  searchers  were  rewarded  by  a 
portrait  of  George  III.  in  a  red  coat.  Some  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  military  operations  or  with  the  character  of  a 
country  will  in  the  same  way  preserve  from  error  those 
who  are  ready  to   trust   their    own   opinion   in   strategy 
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or  geology,  even  as-  others  do  when  they  purchase  "  Old 
Masters." 

Selden  lays  down  a  rule  applicable  to  these  cases  : — 
"  The  reason  of  a  thing  is  not  to  be  inquired  after  till  you 
are  sure  the  thing  itself  be  so.  We  commonly  are  at 
1  What's  the  reason  of  it  ? '  before  we  are  sure  of  the  thing. 
'Twas  an  excellent  question  of  my  Lady  Cotton,  when  Sir 
Robert  Cotton  was  magnifying  of  a  shoe,  which  was  Moses' 
or  Noah's,  and  wondering  at  the  strange  shape  and  fashion 
of  it.  ■  But,  Mr.  Cotton/  says  she,  '  are  you  sure  it  is  a 
shoe  ? '  " 

In  the  field  of  heroic  action  different  causes  are  brought 
forward  to  account  for  what  at  first  sight  appears  quite 
simple.  The  driving  of  the  English  from  France  was 
accomplished  under  the  guiding  enthusiasm  of  the  peasant 
maid  who  aroused  a  whole  nation  from  apathy  ;  worsted 
the  ablest  and  most  experienced  commanders  of  the  in- 
vader, whom  her  successors  drove  from  the  land  ;  died  at 
the  stake  in  defence  of  the  reality  of  her  visions  after 
wielding  so  victoriously  the  sword  whose  sacred  resting-place 
was  revealed  to  her  ;  after  bearing  herself  with  stainless 
purity  amid  the  rough  surroundings  of  a  mediaeval  camp  ; 
setting  the  seal  on  her  mission  when,  confident  in  the  mes- 
sage of  her  angelic  voices,  she  had  put  courage  into  her 
faint-hearted  king,  and  carried  him  through  every  obstacle 
to  be  annointed  in  the  ancient  town  of  coronation  of  the 
French  realm.  Dr.  Gardiner,  in  his  Students  History  of 
England,  seems  thus  to  summarise  the  matter  : — "  It  would 
need  a  miracle  to  inspire  Frenchmen  with  the  belief  that  it 
was  possible  for  them  to  defeat  the  victors  of  Agincourt 
and  Verneuil,  and  yet  without  such  a  miracle  irretrievable 
ruin  was  at  hand.  The  miracle  was  wrought  by  a  young 
maiden  of  seventeen,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  the  daughter  of  a  peasant 
of  Domremy,  in  the  duchy  of  Bar.  Her  home  was  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  actual  scenes  of  war,  but  while  she  was  still 
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little  more  than  a  child  tales  of  horror,  reaching  her  from 
afar,  had  filled  her  with  '  pity  for  the  realm  of  France,'  and 
for  its  young  king,  whom  she  idealised  into  the  pattern  of 
every  virtue  ...  at  last,  in  1428,  her  native  hamlet 
was  burnt  down  by  a  Burgundian  band,  .  .  .  soldiers 
and  theologians  alike  distrusted  her,  but  her  native  good 
sense,  her  simple  and  earnest  faith,  and  above  all  her  purity 
of  heart  and  life  disarmed  all  opposition,  and  she  was  sent 
forth  to  lead  an  army  to  the  relief  of  Orleans." 

Against  the  opinion  of  the  great  historian  of  England  it 
is  interesting  to  place  that  of  the  great  historian  of  France, 
Duruy.  Under  the  head  of  the  awakening  of  the  national 
sentiment,  he  writes  that  the  humiliation  of  France  and  of 
her  head  commenced  to  sink  into  the  heart  of  the  people. 
At  the  closeness  of  the  stranger  the  sentiment  of  nationality 
was  aroused.  Heretofore  men  had  been  citizens  of  their 
town,  nothing  more  ;  face  to  face  with  the  English  they 
felt  that  they  were  Frenchmen.  In  the  last  century  there 
had  been  no  disquietude  over  Calais,  besieged  by  Ed- 
ward III.  All  France  was  interested  in  the  fate  of  Orleans. 
Some  towns  sent  provisions,  others  money,  others  material 
for  ammunition.  It  was  a  sentiment  unknown  to  the 
middle  ages  and  destined  to  play  a  great  part  in  modern 
society ;  it  was  the  birth  of  patriotism.  Children  died  of 
cold  and  famine  in  Paris,  and  if  the  suffering  was  great  in 
the  capital,  it  must  have  been  beyond  expression  in  the 
country  districts.  There  were  many  causes  for  this  misery, 
but  the  people  knew  of  only  one — the  English.  To  drive 
the  English  from  France  became  their  one  thought,  and  in 
default  of  the  aid  of  men  they  turned  to  God.  From  one 
end  of  France  to  the  other  there  was  a  conviction  that  the 
lvalm  was  betrayed  by  an  unworthy  queen,  and  that  God 
would  deliver  it  by  a  child  of  the  people,  a  virgin  deliverer. 
As  the  nation  had  been  prepared,  so  also  was  the  instru- 
ment.    Joan  of  Arc  was  born  in  the  village  of  Domremy  in 
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1409,  between  Champagne  and  Lorraine.  The  life  on  the 
frontier  was  a  troubled  one.  At  one  time  the  Burgundians, 
and  at  another  the  English,  at  another  the  grand  companies, 
engaged  in  war  ;  at  any  moment  the  villagers  might  have 
to  fly  to  the  neighbouring  forests  before  the  enemy,  return- 
ing only  to  their  homes  when  the  brigands  had  gone.  The 
war  there  was  continual.  The  people  of  Domremy,  convinced 
Armagnacs,  had  the  Burgundian  village  of  Marey  at  the 
distance  of  two  leagues.  Not  only  men  but  children  from 
the  two  settlements  could  not  meet  without  conflict.  Many 
a  time  Joan  had  seen  her  three  brothers  return  wounded. 
War,  wounds  and  ravages,  were  the  first  sight  which  struck 
the  eyes  of  Joan.  The  court  of  Charles  VII.  was  more 
inclined  to  mock  at  than  to  believe  in  a  deliverer ;  a 
miraculous  mission  did  not  appeal  to  them,  they  were 
rather  inclined  to  put  down  the  novelty  to  the  agency  of 
the  devil. 

To  anticipate  somewhat  the  division  on  war,  Guizot  like 
Duruy,  gives  Joan  only  the  first  place.  The  peasantry  was 
roused,  of  whom  she  was  one ;  her  village  lay  on  the  border 
and  was  exposed  especially  to  the  attacks  of  marauding 
troops  ;  in  this  last  particular  the  Public  Schools'  Historical 
Atlas  corroborates  the  French  historians.  The  clergy  were 
passing  from  town  to  town  preaching  almost  a  crusade. 
France  at  last  was  driven  by  her  sufferings  to  adopt  the 
better  mode  of  warfare  through  which  the  English  had 
been  enabled  to  rend  the  kingdom.  It  is  as  profitable  in 
international  concerns  to  look  across  the  Channel  as  across 
the  Tweed. 

Heroic  effort,  national  enthusiasm,  a  change  in  the 
method  of  warfare  following  a  national  development,  would 
appear  to  complete  the  list  of  causes  ;  but  those  who  have 
time  to  work  their  way  through  books  on  arms  and  armour 
will  come  at  last  on  a  supposition,  which  history  negatives 
by  its  silence,  that  artillery  helped  to  wrest  French  fort- 
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resses  from  English  hands.  Strangely  enough,  the  sur- 
prises are  not  ended,  even  with  specialists  on  war.  It  is  a 
far  cry  from  Joan  of  Arc  and  her  white  banner,  from 
Dunois  and  the  French  men-at-arms  to  The  History  of 
Agriculture  and  Prices  in  England)  yet  here,  in  almost 
the  last  place  that  we  should  look  for  the  reason  of  failure 
or  success  in  heroic  enterprise  supported  by  belief  in 
angelic  visions,  the  ultimate  futility  of  the  mediaeval  battles 
most  familiar  to  Englishmen  is  shown  to  depend  to  some 
extent  on  economic  causes.  The  expulsion  of  the  English 
from  France  was  caused,  we  may  make  the  qualification  in 
part,  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  black  death.  France  had 
its  black  death,  too,  but  the  balance  of  advantage  was,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  historian  of  agriculture,  on  the  side  of 
France.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  reader  of  this  wonderful 
book  might  mislead  himself  if  he  laid  too  much  stress  on 
the  effect  of  the  desolation  that  was  caused  in  England. 
Professor  Thorold  Rogers  writes  :  — "  The  victory  of 
Poictiers  it  was  possible  might  have  been  as  pregnant  with 
events  as  that  of  Hastings  had  it  not  been  for  the  black 
death."  This  a  little  like  the  reason  given  for  Hannibal's  final 
withdrawal  from  Italy,  that  Capua  was  his  Cannae.  Vic- 
tory in  the  field  was  not  sufficient,  as  long  as  the  towns 
held  out ;  and  so  it  was  with  Edward.  A  siege  was  a 
difficult  matter  ;  Calais  before  the  black  death  is  a  case  in 
point.  To  be  inferior  in  the  field  was  not  necessarily  to  be 
inferior  at  all  points.  The  individual  strength  of  feudalism 
needed  small  bodies  of  picked  troops  ;  and  France,  though 
weak  in  her  armies,  was  strong  in  her  men-at-arms.  The 
art  of  castle-building  and  castle-taking  had  been  developed 
far  more  rapidly  than  field  warfare  ;  the  former  found  no 
opposition  in  the  spirit  of  feudalism.  In  the  13th  and 
14th  centuries  there  were  better  castles  in  France  than 
in  England  ;  and  this  art  of  fortification  affords  an  "  ex- 
planation of  the  incredible  facility  with  which   provincial 
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conquests  were  then  lost ;  for  it  was  not  possible  then,  as  it 
is  now,  to  secure  the  results  of  the  campaign  by  the  cen- 
tralisation of  military  power  and  of  an  absolute  discipline." 
The  contrast  in  the  result  between  Poictiers  and  Hastings 
would  receive  some  light  in  this  connection  from  a  passage 
in  Ordericus  Vitalis,  if  the  author  were  a  little  more  explicit 
as  to  the  advance  in  military  architecture  made  by  the 
Normans : — "  In  the  English  districts  were  very  few  for- 
tresses, which  the  Normans  called  castles,  so  that  although 
the  English  were  warlike  and  brave,  they  were  little  able 
to  make  a  determined  resistance."  The  Roman  de  Rou 
shows  that  one  of  the  principles  of  permanent  occupation 
was  well  known  in  Normandy  before  Hastings,  as  it  was 
later  among  their  race  when  their  adventurers  went  forth  to 
carve  out  fresh  feats  by  the  sword.  When  the  king  of 
France  went  through  William's  country,  burning  the 
villages  and  bourgs,  and  ruining  and  plundering  both  men 
and  women,  William  sent  out  and  assembled  his  knights, 
and  strengthened  his  castles,  cleansing  the  fosses  and 
repairing  the  walls  ;  "  being  determined  to  let  the  open 
country  be  laid  waste  if  he  could  maintain  his  strong 
places,  he  could  easily,  he  said,  recover  the  open  lands,  and 
repair  the  injury  done  to  them.  So  he  did  not  show  him- 
self at  all  to  the  French,  but  let  them  wander  over  the 
country,  intending  to  give  them  scurvy  usage  on  their 
return  back  from  their  expedition."  The  king  proceeded 
homeward  by  Varaville  with  a  long  train  that  was  difficult 
to  keep  together ;  all  wanted  to  cross  the  bridge  at  once, 
and  when  the  duke  came  up  and  attacked  the  rear  guard  it 
broke  beneath  the  weight.  The  king  went  back  to  France 
full  of  rage  and  heaviness  of  heart ;  he  neither  after  this 
bore  lance  or  shield  again,  nor  did  he  enter  Normandy. 
He  soon  died  and  Philip  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead.  The 
importance  of  fortifications  was  shown  by  William's  bring- 
ing over  with  him  three  strong  forts  which  were  made  out  of 
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pieces,  already  shaped  and  framed,  on  the  landing  place.  The 
siege  of  Dover  castle,  which  was  well  garrisoned,  where  the 
country  people  had  collected,  continued  eight  days  ;  it  was 
well  fortified,  and  being  out  of  the  reach  of  any  engines,  it  was 
no  easy  matter  to  take  it,  as  long  as  provisions  should  last. 
The  castle  guards  only  surrendered  when  they  learnt  that, 
however  long  they  held  out,  they  must  expect  no  succour, 
for  that  Harold  the  king  was  dead,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
English.  Had  the  resistance  been  made  in  this  way  as 
Gurth  advised,  the  issue  might  have  been  very  different. 

There  is  yet  another  authority,  that  of  Wright,  who 
mentions  incidentally  of  Jacques  Cceur,  the  French  mer- 
chant, that  he  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  who  ever 
existed,  "  and  had  it  not  been  for  his  superior  management 
of  the  finances,  the  generals,  able  as  they  were,  of  Charles 
VII.  would  never  have  expelled  the  English  from  France." 

Macpherson's  opinion  is  as  emphatic,  and  goes  more 
into  detail :  —  "  Without  detracting  from  the  wonderful 
effects  of  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans, 
or  the  military  talents  of  the  French  generals,  an  historian 
of  commerce  may  be  permitted  to  observe  that  this  event, 
happy  for  France,  and  infinitely  more  happy  for  England, 
was  in  a  considerable  degree  owing  to  the  opulence  and 
patriotism  of  Jacques  Cceur,  who  is  said  to  have  em- 
ployed 300  factors  —  probably  this  term  includes  all 
in  his  employment — to  manage  his  vast  commerce,  which 
extended  to  the  Turks  and  Persians  of  the  East,  and  the 
Saracens  of  Africa.  His  exports  consisted  of  woollen 
cloths,  linens,  and  paper,  then  the  principal  manufactures 
of  France ;  and  his  returns  were  silks,  spiceries,  etc.  But 
some  say  that  his  dealings  were  chiefly  in  gold,  silver,  and 
arms.  This  illustrious  merchant  was  treasurer  to  the  king 
of  France,  and  lent  him  200,000  crowns,  without  which  he 
could  not  have  undertaken  the  reduction  of  Normandy." 

This  simple  summary  of  the  wide  trade  of  a  mediaeval 
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French  merchant  should  cause  us  to  falter  in  our  account 
of  the  first  Hundred  Years'  War.  How  is  it  that  in 
history  we  hear  nothing  of  the  commerce  of  either 
England  or  France.  We  may  briefly  state  here,  referring 
the  reader  to  the  section  on  "  Alien  Immigration,"  that  it 
is  idle  to  ask  for  the  reasons  of  the  French  wars  unless  we 
know  something  of  the  struggle  for  empire  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  second  empire  that  England  strove  to  found, 
as  it  is  to  attempt  to  understand  the  Norman  Conquest, 
without  taking  into  account  the  long  struggle  for  the  first 
empire  in  the  northern  seas  between  the  races  that  bor- 
dered it.  How  can  the  policy  of  the  leader  of  a  Norse 
colony  be  comprehended  except  in  its  relation  to  the  great 
Norse  empire,  to  the  Viking  sea-roads,  and  the  Viking 
settlements  in  Northern  Europe  ?  How  can  the  failure  of 
England  to  hold  its  possessions  in  Western  France,  and  so 
its  inability  to  keep  control  of  the  south  -  western  sea- 
road,  be  estimated,  except  in  the  light  of  commerce  and 
sea-power,  and  in  relation  to  the  empire  that  the  Normans 
made  in  Sicily,  and  the  wider  empire  that  crusaders  from 
all  lands  tried  to  build  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  the  rivalry 
of  France  and  England  when  Richard,  the  great  English 
king,  became  popular  at  home  because  he  guarded  the  sea- 
roads  and  carried  the  flag  of  England  to  the  East. 

In  stating  that  the  result  of  Poictiers  was  reversed  by 
the  black  death,  we  noted  that  the  reservation  "  in  part " 
was  not  that  of  the  well-known  professor  of  economics. 
He  and  other  great  specialists,  to  whom  the  humble 
students  of  history  owe  deep  gratitude,  while  in  every  case 
recognising  the  importance  of  their  own  branch,  and  show- 
ing, mostly  by  example,  though  sometimes  by  pungent 
precept,  that  it  is  not  history  when  their  science  is  ignored, 
generally  leave  out  of  consideration  the  work  of  specialists 
on  different  branches.  It  is  quite  natural  that  they  should 
do  this,  for  they  only  profess  to  give  an  account  of  one 
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particular  organ  of  the  national  life.  But  in  those  who 
style  their  work,  under  whatever  paraphrase,  a  history  of 
the  land  or  people — that  is,  a  general  review  of  the  nation's 
whole  life — there  might  be  hope  of  finding  such  remark- 
able divergencies  of  view,  whether  they  could  be  correlated 
or  whether  they  were  mentioned  as  erroneous.  In  taking 
this  course  no  doubt  slips  would  be  made,  which  some 
would  regard  as  unpardonable.  Only  approximate  cor- 
rectness can  be  obtained,  or  is,  indeed,  requisite,  in  a  wide 
review.  Faultless  accuracy  in  the  historian  can  only  be 
purchased,  or  seem  to  be  purchased,  when  the  track  has 
been  beaten  smooth  by  cartloads  of  similar  books  passing 
over  it ;  or  when,  if  the  Merchandise  Marks  Acts  were 
extended,  the  work  would  be  stamped  "  Made  in 
Germany." 

Singularly  enough,  there  is  yet  one  more  point  to  con- 
sider, closely  connected  with  the  last.  We  find  it  in  the 
very  first  place  we  should  expect  to  find  it,  in  the  history 
of  a  maritime  people,  if  experience  had  not  taught  us  that 
our  maritime  situation  and  our  navy  were  the  last  things 
taken  into  account  in  compiling  our  histories.  Henry  V. 
undoubtedly  improved  the  navy  ;  but  the  fleet  was  com- 
posed of  merchant  ships,  kept  together  for  unreasonable 
periods  of  time,  at  the  great  cost  of  the  trade  of  the 
country.  After  Poictiers  it  was  not  merely  the  black 
death,  but  a  hankering  after  personal  glory,  that  interfered 
with  the  fruition  of  Edward's  victories.  "  The  new  cam- 
paign in  France  was  little  more  than  a  triumphant  military 
promenade.  Edward  had,  unfortunately,  no  right  to  treat 
himself  to  the  luxury  of  this  progress.  At  sea  he  had 
been  more  successful  than  any  previous  English  sovereign. 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  he  understood  all 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  dominion  of  the  sea  meant  to 
his  island  realms,  and  it  is  absolutely  certain  that,  with  the 
men  and  the  material  at  his  command,  he  might,  had  he 
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listened  to  the  counsels  of  sense  and  prudence,  instead  of 
to  the  promptings  of  blind  ambition  and  immoderate  love 
of  empty  glory,  have  completely  crushed  the  French  at  sea, 
and  rendered  them  impotent  on  that  element  until  the  last 
days  of  his  reign.  But  his  delight  in  pageantry  and 
display  got  the  better  of  him."  England  was  still  partially 
dominated  by  the  law,  which  is  explained  in  The  Growth 
of  Strategy  and  National  War.  "  The  conclusive  processes 
of  naval  warfare  were  too  slow,  too  dull,  and  too  monoto- 
nous to  suit  his  hasty  spirit.  He  had  the  dash  of  a 
Cochrane,  but  he  lacked  the  steadfast  and  single-minded 
application  of  a  Nelson  or  a  Collingwood.  And  so,  after 
covering  himself  with  quickly-acquired  glory  at  Sluis  and 
Winchelsea,  he  neglected  his  navy  to  submit  to  the  seduc- 
tions of  a  military  spectacle.  It  was  a  strange  and  dis- 
graceful infatuation.  In  1370,"  still  following  Mr.  Laird 
Clowes,  "  the  Chancellor  declared  to  Parliament  that 
France  had  soldiers  enough  to  oust  Edward  from  the 
Continent,  and  apparently  ships  enough  to  destroy  the 
whole  navy  of  England."  The  Commons  left  the  king  in 
no  doubt  as  to  the  causes  of  naval  decline.  Their 
franchises  were  seized,  their  merchants  poor,  their  ships 
rotting.  In  1374,  the  French  had  such  command  of  the 
Channel  that  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  instead  of  carrying 
assistance  straight  to  Guienne,  "  had  to  land  at  Calais,  and 
make  a  terribly  disastrous  march  through  France." 

In  1442,  it  was  reported  to  Henry  VI.  that  many  of  the 
English  possessions  would  have  been  saved  if  the  merchant 
ships  had  been  allowed  to  cross  to  Aquitaine  "  for  the 
vintaige  in  suche  tyme  as  they  have  been  accustumed  in 
yeres  before."  The  Debate  of  the  Heralds  at  Arms,  edited 
for  the  Society  of  Ancient  French  Texts,  was  a  work 
composed  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  very  possibly 
Charles  d'Orleans  was  the  author.  Here  we  get  the  con- 
clusion of  the   whole   matter.     Battles   are   not  decisive. 
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The  example  of  the  Romans  is  taken  : — "  Hannibal,  the 
Carthaginian,  gained  three  or  four  great  battles  against  the 
Romans,  and  came  almost  to  the  gates  of  Rome.  The 
Romans,  in  spite  of  the  battles  they  lost,  took  courage  and 
sent  Scipio  Africanus  to  Carthage,  who  conducted  the 
campaign  so  well  that  Hannibal  was  obliged  to  return  to 
Carthage,  was  defeated  in  battle,  and  Carthage  was 
destroyed."  The  battles  that  the  English  gained  are 
mentioned,  but  nothing  is  said  of  the  great  number  that 
they  lost  in  the  realm  of  France.  Contemporaries  then, 
like  contemporaries  writing  in  the  newspapers  to-day, 
knew  the  laws  of  war  : — "  But  I  advance  one  argument, 
which  is  incontrovertible.  The  English  lost  lands  in 
France."  It  was  the  numerous  engagements  under  the 
walls  of  fortresses,  the  dissensions  in  Carthage,  and  the 
loss  of  the  command  of  the  sea  that  drove  Hannibal  from 
Italy  in  spite  of  his  Crecy  and  Poictiers.  It  was  the 
fortresses  of  France,  the  skirmishes  of  the  picked  feudal 
troops,  the  rousing  of  the  people,  the  dissensions  in 
England,  and  the  loss  of  the  command  of  the  sea  that 
drove  the  English  from  France,  in  spite  of  their  Trebia, 
their  Trasumene,  and  their  Cannae.  The  French  herald 
brings  in  the  argument  from  sea  power.  The  English 
boast  that  they  are  at  war  with  Denmark  and  Spain,  but 
really  they  only  prey  on  the  commerce  in  the  Channel. 
The  dissensions  between  the  French  lords  of  the  blood 
royal,  on  which  there  followed  such  a  long  and  wondrous 
war,  are  over.  The  French  king  has  won  back  by  sieges 
and  battles  all  Normandy.  The  English  boast  that  they 
are  kings  of  the  sea.  The  boast  only  holds  good  as  long 
as  their  power  at  sea  endures.  They  have  natural  advan- 
tages in  their  harbours,  but  they  only  use  their  navy  to  rob 
poor  merchants.  They  are  not  the  kings  but  the  pirates  of 
the  sea  ;  and  the  King  of  France,  when  he  chooses,  can 
himself  command  the  sea.     The  English  commentator  on 
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this  debate  puts  the  French  side  of  the  question  : — "  I  saye 
that  Fraunce  is  more  stronger  on  the  sea  than  England, 
excedyng   it  farre  en  nombre  of   puyssaunt  shypps  and 
galais,  as  well  for  war  as  marchauntes  and  fyshermen,  by 
reason  wherof  the  Kyng  of  Fraunce  is  kyng  of  the  sea,  so 
that  no  nacion  is  able  there  to  resyst  hym  ;  and  he  that  is 
strongest   on    the   sea   may  call   hymselfe    kyng   therof." 
The  English  herald,  of   course,  replies  that  France  only 
uses  its  navy  for  piracy,  and  was  punished  for  it  by  the 
king  of  England.     A  long  and  interesting  argument  fol- 
lows as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  France  and  England 
for  sea-power,  which  will  be  set  forth  in  the  fourth  volume. 
These  contemporary  debates  clearly  prove  how  idle  the 
study  of  the  wars  of  England  and   France  become,  when 
the  sea-power   of    England    is   not  even  mentioned.     In 
dealing  with  English  sea-roads  in  mediaeval  times  we  shall 
see   that    England,   as    contemporaries    knew    well,   was 
making   as  hard  a    fight  for  her    commerce  in  the   first 
Hundred  Years'  War  as  in  the  second. 

This  ignoring  of  naval  writers  is  not  confined  to  the 
earlier  periods  of  history.  One  of  the  points  they  are 
always  insisting  on  is  the  unwisdom  of  attempting  an  in- 
vasion while  there  is  a  fleet  "  in  being,"  or,  as  the  editor 
of  the  Naval  History  prefers  to  call  it,  a  "  potential  fleet." 
After  Parliament  had  recognised  William  and  Mary  as 
king  and  queen,  there  was  considerable  danger  of  a  Stuart 
restoration  with  the  aid  of  French  troops.  At  the  battle 
of  Beachy  Head,  Admiral  Herbert,  who  had  been  made 
Lord  Torrington,  though  the  allied  fleet  was  inferior  to 
that  of  the  French,  received  positive  orders  to  engage  from 
the  queen  in  council,  and  retreated  after  an  indecisive 
action,  in  which  he  left  the  Dutch  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
battle.  In  the  next  year  Admiral  Russell  defeated  and 
destroyed  the  French  fleet  at  La  Hogue.  "  Russell  was 
no  Herbert,"  is  the  comment  of  the  great  English  historian, 
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Mr.  J.  R.  Green,  who,  with  other  great  writers  mentioned 
here,  is  named  honoris  causa.  The  index  to  his  fourth 
volume  brands  Torrington  thus : — "  His  cowardice  or  treason 
in  command  of  the  Dutch  fleets  off  Beachy  Head."  In 
the  body  of  the  work,  in  a  pregnant  sentence,  he  gives 
the  reason  of  the  stigma  : — "  The  danger  was  as  great  as 
the  shame,  for  Tourville's  victory  left  him  master  of  the 
Channel." 

Mr.  Green,  of  course,  had  the  greatest  right  to  his  own 
opinion  upon  an  historical  matter  ;  the  theory  of  the  "  fleet 
in  being  "  may  have  appeared  to  him  to  be  nonsense,  and 
contemporary  opinion  not  to  have  been  worth  noticing. 
It  is  only  contended  that  the  ordinary  student  is  thus 
left  in  great  difficulty,  when  no  notice  at  all  is  taken  of 
the  opinions  of  seamen  at  the  time,  of  a  school  of  naval 
strategy,  of  the  judgment  of  a  master  of  the  art  of  war 
like  Napoleon  ;  and  that  when  an  English  admiral  is  called 
briefly  a  traitor  and  a  coward  for  following  a  course  of 
action  which  there  is  some  ground  to  believe  required 
great  moral  courage  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  seaman- 
ship, the  reader  should  be  informed  that  this  is  the  con- 
clusion of  a  very  distinguished  writer,  but  that  there  are 
others  who  give  a  more  laboured  explanation  of  the 
admiral's  conduct.  Yet,  in  spite  of  his  own  opinion, 
Napoleon  fell  into  the  very  fault  that  he  condemned.  In 
1805,  when  Nelson  was  looking  for  the  French  fleet,  he 
"considered  the  character  of  Bonaparte,  and  that  the 
orders  given  by  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  would  not 
take  into  consideration  wind  or  weather."  Possibly  a  letter 
of  Nelson's  to  Rear-Admiral  Campbell,  thanking  him  for 
not  risking  an  engagement  with  part  of  the  French  fleet 
when  he  was  reconnoitring  with  a  small  squadron  off 
Toulon,  may  be  of  even  greater  authority : — "  I  am  more 
obliged  to  you  than  I  can  express,  for  your  not  allowing 
the  very  superior   force  of  the   enemy  to   bring  you  to 
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action.  Whatever  credit  would  have  accrued  to  you  and 
to  your  gallant  companions'  exertions,  no  sound  advan- 
tages could  have  arisen  to  our  country ;  for  so  close  to 
their  own  harbour  they  could  always  have  returned,  and 
left  your  ships  unfit,  probably,  to  keep  the  sea." 

Tourville,  the  next  year,  did  what  Herbert  refused  to 
do,  obeyed  his  orders  and  lost  his  fleet,  at  the  battle  of 
La  Hogue,  of  which  Mr.  Green  writes,  "  from  that  moment 
France  ceased  to  be  a  great  naval  power."  Napoleon,  in 
justifying  his  own  conduct  for  not  obeying  the  orders  of 
his  Government  and  marching  on  Rome,  discussed  this 
question  of  implicit  obedience,  and  declares  that  a  general- 
in-chief,  rather  than  undertake  to  execute  a  bad  plan, 
should  resign,  declining  to  become  the  instrument  of  his 
men's  destruction  ;  and  that  a  general  who,  in  consequence 
of  orders  from  his  superiors,  fights  a  battle  that  he  is 
certain  to  lose,  is  equally  guilty.  He  gives  the  case  of 
La  Hogue  as  an  instance  in  point.  "  Tourville  attacked 
eighty  English  ships  with  only  forty  French,  and  the 
French  fleet  was  destroyed.  The  orders  of  Louis  XIV. 
do  not  justify  this  commander."  He  goes  on  to  say : — 
"  Had  the  admiral,  when  he  waited  on  Louis  XIV.,  said 
to  him,  '  Sire,  if  I  had  attacked  the  English,  your  whole 
squadron  would  have  been  lost ;  I  have  brought  it  back 
into  such  a  port ' ;  the  king  would  have  thanked  him,  and 
the  royal  order  would  have  been,  in  fact,  executed." 

Seamen  were  always  getting  into  trouble,  and  having 
inquiries  made  into  their  conduct.  Herbert  was  tried  by 
court-martial  and  acquitted,  so  was  Russell ;  Herbert  was 
deprived  of  command,  so  was  Russell.  More  than  a  hun- 
dred years  after  Herbert,  Sir  Robert  Calder,  who  checked 
the  French  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  captured  two 
ships,  was  court-martialled  and  severely  reprimanded,  says 
Captain  Brenton  in  his  Naval  History ',  for  not  following  up 
the  victory,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  sympathy  of  Nelson. 
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In  the  case  of  Herbert,  perhaps  the  most  decisive  testi- 
mony, next  to  that  of  Napoleon,  was  furnished  by  the 
French  officers,  who  visited  England  after  the  peace,  and 
declared,  according  to  Captain  Hozier,  "  that  Torrington, 
by  his  cautious  tactics,  saved  the  fleet  from  destruction." 

A  contemporary  account,  The  Memoirs  relating  to 
Lord  Torrington^  that  is,  of  George  Byng,  and  supposed 
to  be  founded  on  his  journals,  puts  the  matter  favourably 
to  Torrington.  The  council  of  war,  on  June  25th,  decided 
that  the  fleet  was  too  weak  to  engage  the  enemy.  But 
the  court  was  very  uneasy  that  the  enemy  should  be  on 
the  coast  with  such  a  considerable  fleet  at  sea,  therefore 
positive  orders  were  sent  to  Lord  Torrington  not  to  let 
the  French  fleet  go  away  unfought.  The  council  of  war 
concluded  that,  since  he  had  such  positive  orders  to  fight 
the  French  fleet  with  an  inferior  force,  it  should  not  be 
delayed  while  they  had  the  wind  of  the  French,  and  it  was 
decided  to  go  up  close  to  them.  Sir  John  Ashby  engaged 
Tourville,  Sir  Ralph  Delavall  (Vice- Admiral  of  the  Blue) 
got  within  musket-shot,  and  the  Dutch  were  closely  en- 
gaged. Torrington  was  only  within  half  cannon-shot — 
for  some  technical  reasons,  or,  as  some  said,  to  avoid 
being  raked  fore  and  aft.  The  English  retreated  where 
the  French  did  not  care  to  follow  them. 

The  Queen  was  much  irritated,  and  Torrington  went  to 
the  Tower.  "  An  Order  of  Council  was  made  for  his  tryall 
by  any  captains  who  were  not  in  the  engagement  with 
him.  It  was  by  a  court-martial  held  at  Sheerness  on  10th 
of  December,  in  which  he  was  unanimously  acquitted. 
.  .  .  It  was  supposed  this  was  chiefly  done  as  some 
satisfaction  to  the  Dutch,  who  had  suffered  most  in  the 
battle.  The  only  blame  to  be  laid  on  Lord  Torrington 
was  his  standing  to  the  southward  at  the  beginning  of  the 
battle,  and  by  not  going  nigher  to  the  French  with  the 
rest  of  the  fleet,  as  he  had  admonished  all  the  other  com- 
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manders  to  do  at  the  council  of  war  held  before  the  battle ; 
yet  though  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  had  his  squad- 
ron, which  was  the  strongest,  behaved  as  the  rest  did,  the 
French,  in  all  probability,  had  not  met  with  success,  or  it 
would  have  cost  them  very  dear,  yet  it  is  unreasonable  to 
think  he  could  have  obtained  any  victory  over  the  French, 
whose  strength  was  so  much  superior  both  in  the  number 
and  quality  of  their  ships,  the  enemy  being  seventy  odd 
sail  and  in  general  bigger  than  those  of  the  Dutch  and 
English." 

Admiral  Colomb  comments  on  the  whole  matter : 
"  Lord  Torrington's  acquittal  by  the  court-martial,  which 
tried  him  in  the  face  of  very  strong  influences  on  the 
other  side,  is  a  significant  reminder  of  the  naval  views 
of  the  day."  He  also  remarks,  that  the  fact  of  a  "  '  fleet 
in  being,'  paralysing  the  action  of  an  apparently  victorious 
fleet,  constitutes  the  chief  interest  of  the  Battle  of  Beachy 
Head,  but  is  scarcely  touched  on  by  the  historians  who 
have  told  the  story." 

Beachy  Head  seems  to  have  taught  its  lesson.  Next 
year  "  her  Majesty  did  let  the  admirall  (Russell)  know  she 
thought  the  opportunity  of  attacking  the  French  fleet  in 
Camaret  Bay  ought  not  to  be  neglected,  since  the  attempt 
might  be  made  before  the  time  the  council  of  war  had 
limited  for  sending  home  the  great  ships.  However,  her 
Majesty,  considering  the  season  of  the  year  and  other 
accidents  at  sea  (not  to  be  foreseen  or  judged  of  at  land), 
did  not  think  fit  positively  to  command  the  fleet  turning 
before  Brest,  but  declared  she  would  be  satisfied  with  the 
resolution  of  a  council  of  war  in  the  matter ;  although  she 
thought  that  there  was  not  anything  so  desirable  or  so 
much  for  the  public  interest  as  a  battle,  could  it  be  at- 
tempted without  too  great  hazard,  on  the  French  coast." 

Torrington's  own  defence  was,  that  if  he  had  fought 
otherwise  "  our  fleett  might  have  been  totally  lost,  and  the 
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country  had  been  laid  open  to  invasion."  For  the  purity 
of  his  motives  his  biographer  adds  that  he  refused  to  vote 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  in  James  II.'s  time,  and  for 
his  courage  his  own  statement,  made  at  his  court-martial, 
speaks : — "  He  had  served  at  'sea  in  more  battles,  and  lost 
more  blood,  than  any  gentleman  in  England." 

The  men  of  his  own  profession  thus  give  the  highest 
credit  to  Admiral  Herbert ;  to  have  fought  to  the  end 
would  have  been  to  court  annihilation  for  his  fleet ;  while 
with  even  a  small  English  fleet  intact,  the  French  had  not 
sufficient  command  of  the  Channel  to  land  troops,  England 
had  a  breathing  time  to  create  the  fleet,  with  which  Russell 
conquered  the  next  year.  It  was  moral  courage  and  judg- 
ment combined  which  made  Herbert  a  great  admiral ;  he 
resembled  the  dictator,  "who  by  lingering  restored  the 
Roman  state." 

To  the  particular  instance  may  be  added  a  general  sum- 
mary by  one  of  the  English  writers  best  qualified  to  give  it, 
the  editor  of  the  History  of  the  Royal  Navy.  It  is  astounding 
to  the  ordinary  student  that  he  should  be  able  to  write  as 
he  does  of  the  way  in  which  naval  history  has  been 
neglected  by  the  general  historian,  considering  that  the 
term  comprises  not  only  so  many  writers,  but  so  many 
professors  and  teachers  of  history.  "  Not  monarchs,  not 
statesmen,  not  scientists,  not  reformers,  not  manufacturers, 
not  even  merchants  or  soldiers,  have  contributed  as  much 
as  the  navy  has  contributed  towards  the  building  up,  the 
extension,  and  the  preservation  of  the  British  Empire. 
But  the  nature  and  working  of  this  all  important  force  have 
been  strangely  neglected  by  the  British  historian,  and  more 
especially  by  the  British  student.  The  acts  of  our  kings, 
our  statesmen,  our  reformers,  and  our  soldiers  have  been 
voluminously  and  exactly  chronicled,  so  that  he  who  runs 
may  read.  And  for  the  benefit  of  him  who  cannot  read 
while  running,  and  who  must  halt  and  laboriously  spell  out 
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the  records  of  which  he  would  know  something,  there  are 
brief  and  popular  general  histories,  not  all  free,  perhaps, 
from  inaccuracies  of  details,  yet,  for  the  most  part,  full  and 
fair  enough  to  impart  a  tolerably  just  impression  of  the 
share  borne  by  these  kings,  statesmen,  reformers,  and 
soldiers  in  the  creation  of  the  splendid  social  fabric  in 
which  we  live.  .  .  .  Yet  if  even  British  students  were 
in  the  habit  of  thoroughly  digesting  the  ordinary  British 
histories  which  are  within  their  reach,  they  would  still 
know  little  about  the  nature  and  services  of  the  British 
navy.  Our  greater  historians  deal  very  sparingly  with 
those  subjects.  Many  of  them  seem  to  have  been  deterred 
by  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  attendant  difficulties, 
or  by  an  impression  that  naval  history  is  far  too  technical 
to  be  understood  by  lay  people.  Others  have  altogether 
failed  to  awaken  to  the  importance  of  the  matter,  and  have, 
by  that  very  failure,  convicted  themselves  of  incompetence. 
As  for  the  popular  historians,  the  compilers  of  school 
histories,  text-books  and  such-like,  they  have  for  the  most 
part,  and  indeed  almost  without  exception,  bungled,  where 
they  have  not  shamefully  scamped,  the  facts  of  our  naval 
story." 

III.     Different    Standpoints   of  Writers  and 
Nations 

The  illustrations  are  endless,  but  two  have  occurred  of 
late  years,  which  were  startling  in  their  revelation.  It  was 
because  it  was  a  revelation  that  Captain  Mahan's  Influence 
of  Sea  Power  attracted  so  much  attention,  and  so  much 
affected  policy.  Centuries  may  pass  before  such  an  oppor- 
tunity may  occur  again.  What  future  writer  can  hope  to 
tell  to  seafaring  peoples,  with  thousands  of  historical  writers 
in  full  work  among  them,  the  work  of  the  sea  in  making 
empire.     We  cannot  look  back  to  what  are  called  the  ages 
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of  faith  and  find  after  centuries  of  silence  a  single  writer 
revealing  to  those,  who  practised  it,  the  beauty  of  the 
monastic  life.  Chivalry  did  not  wait  for  a  single  poet  to 
arise  in  the  fourteenth  century  and  found  a  class  of  trouba- 
dours. But  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  opportunity 
can  only  be  paralleled  by  conjectures  as  to  what  might 
have  happened  in  the  southern  world  when  empires  were 
contending  for  the  mastery  of  the  sea.  Could  the  nation, 
which  counted  Themistocles  among  its  admirals,  have 
heard  of  a  Sicilian  writer,  who  at  last  taught  the  Athenian 
historians  to  understand  that  the  source  of  their  empire  was 
sea  power,  or  could  the  confederation  that  conquered 
Hannibal  and  that  grew  into  the  Roman  world,  have 
received  in  the  height  of  its  power  a  treatise  from  a  Roman 
colonist  in  Britain,  showing  that  the  greatness  of  the 
Roman  empire  depended  on  the  command  of  the  sea,  the 
belated  interpreter  of  the  national  history  could  not  have 
been  more  cordially  recognised.  But  there  was  no  such 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  historians  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides  with  Livy  would  to  some 
extent  have  anticipated  writers  from  the  newer  worlds. 
Polybius  was  too  intimately  acquainted  with  events  to 
have  divided  his  history  by  consulates.  He  was  the  tutor 
of  the  sons  of  ^Emilius  Paulus,  and  the  friend  of  the 
younger  son  of  ^Emilius,  who  after  his  adoption  and  victory 
was  called  Publius  Scipio  Africanus  ^Emilianus.  The 
conqueror  would  have  explained  to  his  friend  that  the 
capture  of  Carthage,  and  the  making  part  of  its  territory 
the  Roman  province  of  Africa,  had  depended  on  the 
Roman  command  of  the  I talo- African  sea  road.  Polybius 
sets  this  clearly  forth.  Charnock  in  his  Marine  ArcJii- 
tecture  states  that  the  following  passage  is  contained  in 
Casaubon's  Commentary  on  Polybius  : — "  The  absolute 
dominion  of  the  adjacent  sea  is  an  indispensably  neces- 
sary preliminary  as  well  to  the  erection,  as  to  the  preserva- 
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tion  of  empire."  Alike  to  Great  Britain,  and  to  Athens, 
whose  citizens  even  deserted  their  city  to  take  refuge  on  the 
fleet,  as  to  the  Roman  whose  private  enterprise,  when  the 
finances  of  the  state  were  exhausted,  raised  the  fleet  that 
won  the  victory  of  the  yEgatian  Islands,  the  command  of 
the  sea  was  known  to  be  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  In  all 
countries  not  only  the  statesmen  knew  the  first  source  of 
their  power  ;  the  people  died  for  it,  and  the  people  made  it 
From  the  time  of  John  at  least  the  tradition  runs  that 
other  ships  had  to  strike  their  topsails  in  the  narrow  seas. 
The  coins  bore  witness  to  it  from  the  gold  noble  with  its 
ship,  to  the  penny  of  to-day  with  Britannia  and  the  trident. 
It  was  not  a  lesson  unwillingly  learnt  ;  it  was  a  faith  that 
all  believed,  waiting  for  its  prophet  ;  the  marvel  rather  was 
that  amid  the  myriad  histories  not  one  had  left  the  track  of 
'  outlines,'  and  told  with  even  a  tenth  of  Captain  Mahan's 
knowledge  the  story  of  the  empire  of  the  sea. 

The  second  instance  is  as  remarkable.  Colonial  policy 
and  colonial  empire  have  been  the  ambition  of  every  State 
in  turn.  Again  the  British  people  knew  it ;  Professor 
Seeley  pointed  to  the  statue  erected  in  the  Guildhall  by 
the  citizens  of  London  to  Pitt,  because  "  he  had  made  com- 
merce to  flourish  by  war."  The  whole  people  knew  it  when 
they  paid  in  blood  and  treasure.  British  historians  might 
stumble  over  the  policy  of  Cromwell,  when  he  attacked 
Spain  in  the  West  Indies,  but  a  foreign  historian  could  see, 
even  before  Professor  Seeley,  that  the  Protector  had  his 
dream  of  empire  as  Milton  had,  when  he  wrote  of  *  the 
daughter-lands  of  England,'  and  declared  : — "  Cromwell's 
monument  is  Jamaica."  But  the  English  historian,  as  the 
author  of  the  Expansion  of  England  declared,  breaking,  as 
specialists  unfortunately  rarely  do,  into  bitter  satire,  could 
stop  in  the  midst  of  the  smallest  parliamentary  news  to 
ask  : — "  By  the  way,  what  are  those  colonies  and  how  did 
they  come  into  existence  ?"    It  is  not  the  least  part  of  their 
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success,  that  both  these  books,  after  accomplishing  their 
purpose,  have  been  rumoured  to  be  superficial.  The  truths 
they  contained  were  so  startling,  and  yet  had  so  long  been 
unconsciously  known,  that  they  passed  at  once  into  com- 
mon knowledge.  Seeley  and  Mahan  are  in  the  position  of 
Columbus,  and  for  them  might  be  made  the  same  answer 
that  the  great  discoverer  gave  when  it  was  pointed  out  to 
him  how  easy  after  all  it  had  been  to  sail  to  the  New 
World.  The  very  tailors  in  Spain  followed  in  the  path  of 
Columbus,  as  well  as  the  more  eminent  lights  of  the  time. 
In  at  least  one  English  university  lectures  were  given  after 
the  publication  of  The  Influence  of  Sea  Power,  not  on  the 
sea  power  of  England,  that  would  have  been  too  great  a 
departure  from  the  great-man  theory  of  history,  and  would 
have  involved  considerable  original  work,  but  on  some 
English  seamen.  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  the  rest  are  like 
popular  actors,  so  also  are  Becket,  and  Stephen  Langton, 
and  Cardinal  Wolsey.  They  might  all  appear  with  the 
headline  in  the  publisher's  columns  : — "  To-morrow  for  the 
thousandth  time."  The  Philistine  student  may  well  ex- 
claim of  all  these  great  pegs  for  essays  : — "  Shakespeare 
again  !    How  they  do  badger  that  poor  man  !  " 

The  idea  of  the  isolation  of  England  breaks  down  when 
a  comparison  between  the  seafaring  qualities  of  Northern 
and  Southern  Europe  is  instituted,  and  of  the  shipbuilding 
that  resulted.  When  once  the  land  connection  of  maritime 
regions  is  studied,  and  archaeology  is  just  dipped  into, 
Britain  is  seen  to  be  not  an  oceanic  but  a  continental 
island,  commercially  as  it  is  geographically.  The  picture 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  slow,  stubborn  and  hidebound,  who 
could  only  be  saved  by  a  deus  ex  maikind  in  the  shape  of  the 
Norman  conquest  from  the  gloomy  moroseness  engendered 
by  the  stormy  seas  that  surrounded  his  island,  must  fade 
away  before  such  evidences  of  constant  intercourse  with 
the  outer  world,  an  intercourse  which  occurred  by  force  of 
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geographical  position  long  before  he  came  into  Britain,  as 
is  afforded  by  the  British  coinage ;  or  after  he  settled 
down,  and  pretty  soon  after  too,  in  the  civilization  of 
Northumbria. 

The  outburst  of  energy  and  enthusiasm  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  is  too  general  a  term  ;  among  other 
causes  the  specialist  trips  up  the  general  historian  with  the 
prosaic  interruption  of  '  silver/ 

The  subject  might  be  dwelt  on  for  a  long  time ;  but  the 
reader  will  be  spared  some  more  pages  with  the  recom- 
mendation to  take  up  the  nearest  '  outlines,'  and  look  for 
anything  specially  interesting  to  himself,  and  which  of  his 
own  knowledge  he  is  sure  is  of  importance  to  himself  and  his 
class  at  the  present  time,  such  as '  silver,'  the  last  presidential 
election  in  the  United  States  suggests  it,  or  '  arbitration,'  or 
'  agriculture,'  and  he  would  find  it,  and  every  thing  like  it, 
conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Their  places  are  taken  up  by 
proper  names  with  this  great  advantage,  that  the  student 
has,  if  he  wants  to  find  out  anything  on  a  particular  subject, 
to  read  through  the  whole  book  making,  some  would  con- 
tend, his  knowledge  thorough,  and  quite  precluding  any 
possibility  of  understanding  historically  any  subject  in 
particular.  To  construct  an  index  on  other  principles 
would  be  fatal.  A  history,  because  there  would  be  nothing 
else  to  refer  to,  would  have  thus  : — "  NAVY — Drake, 
Hawkins,  etc.,  Blake,  Nelson,  Cornwallis,  etc.  SHIPS  v. 
Vessels.  VESSELS  v.  Ships.  CANNON  v.  Guns. 
GUNS  v.  sometimes  Cannon,  sometimes  Muskets." 
Whereas  what  is  more  easy  than  the  family  history  of 
President  Mc  Kinley,  or  the  early  education  of  Mr.  Bryan  ? 

The  general  treatment  of  history  would  not  suffer — per- 
haps these  instances  make  out  a  prima  facie  case — if  the 
historian  followed  the  doctor.  The  student  of  the  physical 
body  will,  on  occasion,  make  a  patient  aware  that  an 
aching  of  the  eyes  may  come  from  some  other  cause  than 
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defective  sight,  and  that  it  may  be  that  the  brain  is  at 
fault.  So  if  an  admiral  declines  battle  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  is  "  a  Herbert."  He  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  a 
capable  commander  like  Marius,  who,  when  the  barbarian 
chieftain  bade  him,  if  he  was  a  great  general,  come  down 
and  fight  him,  answered  : — "  No,  if  you  are  a  great  general, 
make  me  fight  against  my  will."  This  departure  from  the 
time-honoured  plan  has  more  promise  in  it,  though  it  gives 
more  opening  for  trifling  inaccuracies,  than  the  art  of  the 
copyist  from  other  copies.  It  has  been  given  up  in  medi- 
cine, though  it  found  favour  in  Egypt,  where,  in  order  to 
secure  thoroughness,  the  oculist  could  only  treat  the  eye. 
In  the  Nile  land  the  system  had  its  excellencies.  Pro- 
fessions were  guided  by  religion  ;  the  past  was  divine  ;  and 
so  a  statue  could  be  ordered  in  two  halves,  at  either  end 
of  Egypt,  and  exactly  correspond  when  fitted  together. 

We  have  the  defect  of  both  systems.  It  is  not  possible, 
if  two  boys  have  each  lost  half  the  pages  of  their  school 
histories,  to  effect  a  commercial  transaction,  and  for  one 
boy  to  return  to  school  with  a  perfect  volume.  It  could 
nearly  be  done  but  not  quite.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
considered  legitimate  criticism  to  say  : — "  It  is  a  pity  Pro- 
fessor Freeman  did  not  know  of  it."  This  is  the  shell 
without  the  kernel  of  the  sway  of  the  Egyptian  priests. 
"  Roma  locuta  est ;  causa  finita  est  "  has  become  to-day  the 
superstition  that  cloaks  ignorance  in  reverence.  Is  it  in 
Freeman  ?  or,  rather,  is  it  in  Freeman's  index  ?  The  critic 
clings  to  the  index,  having  no  knowledge  of  his  own  to 
cling  to. 

In  an  anthropological  museum  it  can  be  seen  how  art 
varies,  and  how  symbols,  which  once  had  a  meaning,  be- 
come meaningless,  as  they  are  copied  by  one  hand  after 
another.  Copyist  after  copyist  puts  down  what  he  sup- 
posed was  intended,  till  a  snail  on  a  branch  becomes  a 
bird,  the  bust  of  a  man  is  turned  into  that  of  a  woman, 
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and  the  portrait  of  a  Greek  is  represented  at  last  by  a 
regular,  symmetrical,  but  unintelligible  pattern.  This  is 
the  result  of  the  operation  of  a  well  ascertained  law.  Mr. 
Evans,  in  his  work  on  the  ancient  British  coinage,  remarks 
that  a  device,  which  is  not  understood,  after  repeated  imi- 
tations has  a  tendency  to  become  regular.  Much  in  the 
same  way  the  unessential  portions  of  history,  when  the 
essential  are  obliterated  by  repeated  copyings,  tend  to 
become  picturesque  ;  the  rational  explanation  is  dropped, 
and  the  accidental  element  is  improved  into  an  interesting 
anecdote.  The  king  of  Northumbria  decided  to  follow 
the  Roman  Church  in  preference  to  the  Celtic,  giving  as 
his  reason  that  St.  Peter  and  not  Columba  held  the  keys 
of  heaven.  Such  are  the  trivial  ornamental  flourishes 
with  which  some  histories  would  stamp  the  national  coin, 
in  place  of  the  image  and  superscription  of  the  sovereign 
power.  The  copyist  omits  what  the  copyist  of  the  Church 
of  York  inserts,  for  the  latter,  being  nearer  to  the  occur- 
rence both  in  time  and  place,  was  guided  by  the  tradition 
of  what  was  of  real  moment  in  the  controversy.  It  was 
true  that  Oswiu  said  it,  but  he  said  it  in  wit,  "  with  a 
smile,"  and  not  in  folly.  The  arguments  advanced  before 
him  were  not  of  this  rudely  theological  kind.  Wilfrid,  the 
champion  of  Rome,  defended  the  Roman  custom  on  what 
was  known  of  astronomy ;  but,  above  all,  what  was  the 
real  ground  of  the  decision  ?  "  Would  an  obscure  corner 
of  the  earth  set  itself  against  the  whole  civilized  world  ?  " 
It  was  "  with  a  quiet  smile."  In  such  a  way  the  Con- 
queror spoke  when  the  armourer  placed  his  helmet  wrongly 
before  Hastings.  At  first  he  declared  that  he  never  be- 
lieved in  omens,  though  he  had  seen  many  a  man  who 
would  not  have  entered  the  field  the  same  day  if  such  a 
thing  had  happened  to  him.  As  he  went  on  it  occurred 
to  him  that  he  could  give  a  happy  turn  to  the  accident, 
and   one  that  would   be  comprehensible  to  the  average 
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mind  around  him.  In  such  a  way  Solomon  spoke  when 
he  gave  his  first  judgment  Those  who  were  about  him 
were  wise  enough  to  see  that  he  did  not  mean  the  living 
child  to  be  slain.  The  Celtic  monks  about  Oswiu  knew 
when  he  spoke  that,  whatever  his  chances  of  entering 
heaven,  he  meant  in  this  world  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the 
civilization  of  Rome. 

Literary  hoaxes  are  not  unknown  even  in  modern  times. 
George  Steevens,  Dr.  Johnson's  coadjutor  in  Shakespearian 
criticism,  "  was  ever  on  the  look  out  for  dupes  among  those 
erudite  but  simple  minds  so  frequently  seen  who  almost 
court  imposition."  The  imaginary  upas  tree  was  written 
of  to  the  papers.  He  fabricated  a  choice  letter  describing 
a  convivial  meeting  at  the  Globe  at  which  Shakespeare 
and  Ben  Jonson  were  present  He  pickled  a  stone  to  give 
it  an  appearance  of  age,  and  placed  it  in  a  broker's  shop 
where  the  antiquary  Gough  would  be  sure  to  "  discover  it" 
It  was  the  great  Hardicanute  tombstone  on  which  was 
carved  a  drinking-horn  to  show  how  it  was  he  met  his 
death — "  He  died  as  he  stood  at  his  drink  in  the  house  of 
Osgod  Clapa,  at  Lambeth."  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  some 
one  cannot  discover  Oswiu's  tombstone  with  St.  Peter's 
keys  upon  it ;  it  would  be  priceless  as  an  original  illustration. 

A  savage  of  our  own  century  had  the  wit  to  understand 
the  connection  between  religion  and  politics  better  than 
an  English  historian  has  comprehended  the  statesmanship 
of  Oswiu.  Umsilikaze,  the  contemporary  of  Chaka,  who 
brought  his  impis  into  Matabeleland  and  founded  the 
Amandabele  nation,  had  to  deal  with  the  popular  belief 
that  he  found  among  the  people  of  the  country.  Upon 
his  arrival  he  assembled  them  and  said  to  them  : — "  I  hear 
that  there  is  one  M'Limo  talking  in  the  land  and  pro- 
phesying strange  things.  I  know  all  about  him.  Mr. 
Moffat,  the  missionary,  has  told  me  that  he  is  Satan,  and 
if  I  hear  any  more  of  him  I  will  destroy  him." 
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"  It  argues  well  for  the  supernatural  astuteness  of  the 
supreme  being  of  the  Amakalanga,  that  during  the  lifetime 
of  Umsilikaze  the  voice  of  M'Limo  ceased  to  be  heard  in 
the  land." 

IV.     Does    a    Nation   wake    to    find    itself 

Famous 

Yet  in  a  third  way  the  historian  might  imitate  the  doctor. 
The  man  of  medicine  has  thrown  magic  overboard,  he 
patronises  potent  drugs  much  less  freely ;  and  the  more 
scientific  he  grows,  the  more  easy  he  finds  it  to  make  the 
laity  understand  him,  because  hocus  pocus  is  mysterious, 
and  all  magical  medicines  are  difficult  to  come  at,  while 
general  laws  are  in  their  very  nature  simple  and  intelligible. 
It  is  possible  for  medicine  to  lay  down  certain  rules  of 
health,  and  to  say  that  the  doctor  can  do  very  little  if 
hygiene  is  not  attended  to  ;  that  while  thousands  were 
perishing  of  plague  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  white  people  died,  and  that  they 
were  protected  by  no  magic  but  cleanliness.  First  aid  is 
rendered  to  the  injured  by  those  trained  in  ambulance 
classes.  The  popular  prescription  preserved  by  Dickens, 
"  rolling  the  body  of  the  apparently  drowned  on  a  cask  as 
a  particularly  choice  means  of  promoting  respiration,"  is  no 
longer  held  in  high  esteem. 

But  where  is  the  book  with  the  simple  lessons  of  history? 
The  physician  has  to  practise,  the  historian  has  to  write, 
and  so  successfully  does  the  latter  perform  his  task,  that 
his  books  are  measured  in  hundreds  of  yards.  A  science, 
however  profound  it  may  be,  has  no  need  for  added  diffi- 
culty ;  there  is  enough  to  do  for  the  ordinary  student,  even  if 
the  charters  are  translated  ;  schoolmasters  have  found  that 
the  Greek  Grammar  presents  quite  enough  exercise  for  the 
intellect  without  having  the  explanations  in  Latin.  So,  as 
the  architect  has  to  approve  the  house  he  builds  to  the  lay 
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mind,  as  in  the  best  periods  of  art  the  people  judged,  if 
history  has  any  lessons,  let  it  make  the  attempt  to  formu- 
late them  without  hiding  them  in  thousands  of  volumes. 

The  people  on  many  points  are  capable  of  judging,  if  we 
may  take  the  authority  of  Aristotle  : — "  The  knowledge  of 
the  house  is  not  limited  to  the  builder  only  ;  the  user,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  master  of  the  house,  will  be  a  much  better 
judge  than  the  builder,  just  as  the  pilot  will  judge  better 
of  the  rudder  than  the  carpenter,  and  the  guest  will  judge 
better  of  a  feast  than  the  cook." 

As  the  way  in  which  an  empire  is  built  cannot  be  under- 
stood by  recounting  what  its  builders  did  in  one  part  of 
the  world  only  ;  so  neither  can  the  structure  be  given 
account  of  unless  the  different  kinds  of  workmen  and 
material  are  treated  of.  There  are  two  other  reasons  for 
taking  this  course  ;  the  justification  of  both  is  borrowed 
from  Polybius.  Unless  a  fresh  departure  was  made,  "there 
was  nothing  left  for  a  writer  at  this  date  but  to  copy  the 
words  of  others  and  claim  them  as  his  own — than  which 
nothing  could  be  more  dishonourable  ;  or,  if  he  did  not 
choose  to  do  that,  to  absolutely  waste  his  labour,  being 
obliged  to  acknowledge  that  he  is  composing  a  history  and 
bestowing  thought  on  what  has  already  been  sufficiently 
set  forth  and  transmitted  to  posterity  by  his  predecessors." 
To  such  an  extent  does  this  distrust  of  the  multiplying 
labour  of  historians  prevail  in  sceptical  minds,  that  some 
people  quote  without  reprobation  the  words  of  Napoleon : — 
"  Historians  are  like  the  sheep  of  Panurge,  they  copy  that 
which  their  predecessors  have  written,  so  that  their  opinions 
and  interests  are  not  opposed  to  it,  without  troubling 
themselves  to  inquire  into  truth  or  even  probabilities." 
The  second  of  the  two  reasons  is  perhaps  as  forcible : — 
"If  you  take  from  history  all  explanation  of  cause,  prin- 
ciple, and  motive,  and  of  the  adaptation  of  the  means  to  the 
end,  what  is  left  is  a  mere  panorama  without  being  instruc- 
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tive  ;  and  which,  though  it  may  please  for  the  moment,  has 
no  abiding  value." 

History  must  have  a  meaning,  which  Buckle  and  the 
other  writers  on  the  philosophy  of  history  have  endeav- 
oured to  make  plain.  No  one,  whether  he  agrees  or  not 
with  the  different  theories  of  what  is  the  predominant 
factor  in  civilization,  physical  surroundings,  intellectual 
development,  material  progress,  or  whether  he  prefers,  with 
Hegel,  to  see  a  separate  work  for  each  nation,  can  be  other- 
wise than  grateful  for  the  various  clues  that  guide  him 
through  the  labyrinth.  Each  faint  thread  of  light,  so  far 
from  conducting  to  the  noon  day,  often  vanishes  in  dark- 
ness, and  leaves  him  at  times  to  grope  his  way  as  he  did 
before  it  showed  itself  to  him.  But  it  is  a  ray  of  light, 
although  it  may  pierce  only  a  short  distance  through  the 
gloom,  coming  from  the  fire  which  Plato's  prisoners  saw 
making  visible  on  the  wall  of  their  cave  the  shadows  of  the 
world  of  reality,  and  giving  hope  that  the  mind  may  in 
time  discover  the  true  existence  that  lies  beneath  appear- 
ance. If  there  was  not  any  such  hope,  then  all  the  story 
of  the  world  would  be  a  puzzle  for  which  there  was  no 
solution ;  it  would  be  best  expressed  in  the  striking  sum- 
mary from  Emerson : — 

"  Things  seem  to  say  one  thing,  and  say  another.  The 
appearance  is  immoral,  the  result  moral." 

"  What  does  this  come  to  ?  Heaven  seems  to  affect  low 
and  poor  means." 

Are  the  sowing  and  the  reaping  alike  only  in  a  short 
survey,  while  they  are  different  when  we  look  back  through 
the  centuries  ?  If  the  result  of  any  process  turns  out  to  be 
more  valuable  than  expected,  the  conclusion  arrived  at  is 
that  we  are  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  steps. 
When  "  a  great  and  beneficent  tendency  irresistibly 
streams  "  through  the  past,  it  is  the  old  notion  of  creation 
by  special  and  separate  acts  of  will,  which  has  been  given 
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up  by  the  scientists,  but  lingers  on  among  the  historians, 
to  suppose  that  evil  has  been  changed  into  good  by  a 
mysterious  power,  and  that  the  pains  which  a  nation  has 
suffered  have  been  so  much  waste  ;  while  all  their  striving 
has  been  turned  aside,  and  the  result  which  followed  is  not 
that  which  should  have  followed  from  their  actions.  To 
cease  to  attach  arbitrary  meanings  to  the  functions  of 
national  life  might  be  a  first  weak  step  towards  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  nation  guided  its  own  life,  and  had 
some  honest  hope  of  moulding  its  destiny  well ;  that  the 
good  which  followed  was  not  "  the  amulet  hung  round  the 
neck,"  but  the  natural  result  of  the  reasonable  exercise  of 
its  living  energies,  and  that  to  make  the  assertion  : — "  It 
comes  by  chance  "  is  a  denial  of  the  most  sustaining  hope 
ever  presented  to  mankind  in  the  promise  that  as  they  sow 
so  shall  they  reap.  Nor  is  this  an  idle  if  a  beautiful  dream ; 
it  is  the  realization  of  a  fact  which  has  found  voice  in  noble 
utterance,  whenever  men  have  had  to  choose  between 
slavish  ease  or  self-sacrifice,  from  the  voice  heard  at  the 
first  great  sea-battle  encouraging  the  Greeks  to  row  for- 
ward to  the  signal  hoisted  at  the  last  with  the  appeal  to 
duty. 

It  was  proclaimed  as  a  principle  in  the  great  struggle  for 
freedom  against  the  Armada  of  Spain : — "  I  have  come 
here  among  you,"  said  the  ruler  of  the  nation,  "  prepared  to 
lay  down  my  life  and  my  crown  in  the  blood  and  the  dust 
for  my  God  and  for  my  people."  It  was  proclaimed  again 
by  the  head  of  a  kindred  nation  when  he  dedicated  the 
cemetery  of  Gettysburg  : — 

"Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought 
forth  on  this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty, 
and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal. 

"  Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war, testing  whether 
that  nation  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated  can 
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long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that 
war ;  we  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field,  as  a 
final  resting  place  for  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that 
that  nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  should  do  this. 

"But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot 
consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow  this  ground.  The  brave 
men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here  have  consecrated 
it  far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world 
will  little  note,  nor  long  remember,  what  we  say  here ;  but 
it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us  the 
living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work 
which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus  so  far  nobly 
advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the 
great  task  remaining  before  us — that  from  these  honoured 
dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which 
they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion  ;  that  we 
here  highly  resolve  that  these  shall  not  have  died  in  vain  ; 
that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom  ;  and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

These  sayings  were  not  idle ;  when  they  have  been  idle 
they  have  never  lived.  The  martyr  president  told  his 
hearers  that  it  was  not  what  they  said  that  the  world 
would  remember  ;  but  it  is  what  they  said  which  gives 
their  own  interpretation  to  what  they  did.  These  few 
words,  which,  like  those  of  Socrates,  are  meant  only  for 
their  true  judges,  are  the  key  to  their  action  ;  they  believed 
that  nothing,  not  even  life  itself,  was  worth  purchasing  at 
the  price  of  dishonour,  and  that  he  who  thought  death  was 
the  greatest  evil  was  the  atheist.  To  believe  that  the  past 
lived,  that,  on  the  whole,  those  who  work  for  evil  cannot 
finally  prevail,  that  a  national  life  is  the  fabric  built  on 
the  sacrifice  of  countless  millions,  is  to  add  immeasurably 
to  the  interest  of  the  previous  acts  of  the  drama,  and  is 
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full  of  infinite  hope  for  the  future.  If  in  one  nation  only 
the  tendency  towards  good  has  not  been  a  blind  force,  but 
a  conscious,  painful  striving  from  point  to  point  up  a  long 
dangerous  road,  then  it  is  worth  while,  if  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  effort,  to  try  to  trace  out  the  channels  through 
which  the  living  blood  of  the  people  pulsed,  and  to  believe 
that  clearer  eyes  in  the  future  will  not  leave  history  an 
insoluble  riddle,  but  will  find  it  to  be  something  far  nobler 
than  a  chronicle  of  dates,  biographies,  and  battles. 
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"  I  allow  that  for  men  who  are  in  prosperity  and  free  it  is  a  great 
folly  to  make  war.  But  when  they  must  either  submit  and  at  once 
surrender  independence,  or  strike  to  be  free,  then  he  who  shuns  and 
not  he  who  meets  the  danger  is  deserving  of  blame." 

— Pericles. 

"  A  Government  should  always  seek  support  where  it  is  really  to  be 

found.    There  are  moral  laws  as   inflexible  and  imperious  as  the 

physical  ones." 

— Napoleon. 
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CHAPTER   I 
EVILS   OF   WAR  AND   THEIR   MITIGATION 

I.  The  War  of  Historians 

War,  as  described  in  histories,  is  the  destructive  force  that 
it  is  generally  held  to  be.  Any  one  who  reads  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  battlefield,  or  the  horrors  that  have  often  followed 
on  the  storming  of  a  city,  comes  rapidly  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  are  not  atoned  for  by  any  phrases  about  glory, 
or  any  picture  of  the  "  pomp  and  circumstance "  that 
accompanies  them.  It  has  been  said  that  "  the  drum  and 
trumpet  history  "  has  had  its  day.  It  has  been  discredited 
on  two  grounds  :  because  the  honour  gained  from  war 
was  rightly  felt,  with  such  an  exponent,  to  be  mere  empty 
and  foolish  talk ;  and  because,  in  reading  it,  nothing  was 
learnt  either  of  the  art  of  war  itself,  or  of  the  moral  prin- 
ciples by  which  war  is  governed. 

By  disregarding  tactics  and  strategy  it  became  the  very 
easiest  writing,  except,  perhaps,  the  biographies  of  kings, 
for  it  needed  only  the  art  of  compilation  and  the  copying 
from  other  copyists  some  interesting  and  irrelevant  par- 
ticulars, irrelevant  because  they  had  no  connection  with  the 
history  of  the  art  of  war.  For  instance,  we  were  told  that 
at  Hastings  William  ordered  his  archers  to  shoot  in  the 
air,  and  that  the  Saxons  broke  away  in  pursuit  of  the  men 
who  were  only  feigning  flight,  and  that  the  matter  ended 
with  a  shot  in  Harold's  eye.  At  Crecy  Edward  took  up 
his  position  on  a  windmill,  and  refused  to  send  aid  to  the 
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Black  Prince.  The  causes  of  victory  and  defeat  are 
omitted,  but  the  balance  is  restored  with  the  anecdote  of 
the  blind  king  of  Bohemia.  In  the  civil  wars  Margaret 
executed  an  opponent,  and  crowned  him  with  a  paper 
crown.  The  opposition  between  north  and  south  in  the 
songs  that  showed  the  hatred  of  the  northern  race  after 
the  battle  of  St.  Albans  are  no  more  to  be  found  than  the 
reason  why  Margaret's  army  did  not  hasten  to  cross  the 
ford  at  Tewkesbury  before  Edward  could  overtake  them. 
The  value  of  the  English  and  Scottish  infantry  was 
acknowledged,  as  if  it  were  a  mysterious  gift  of  Providence 
to  the  race  ;  and  the  popularity  of  Richard  was  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  dream  of  an  empire  in  Syria,  or  the 
keeping  of  the  sea-roads.  There  was  plenty  of  marching 
and  counter-marching,  but  often  without  a  single  map,  and 
oftener  still  without  a  single  word  as  to  the  different  way 
in  which  the  two  armies  were  armed  and  disciplined.  All 
this  needed  the  professional  soldier  to  put  to  rights,  but 
his  voice  was  unheard  in  the  telling  of  history,  as  far  as 
theory  goes.  It  was  only  in  the  coarse  work  of  fighting 
that  he  became  important,  and  for  the  rest  he  might  or 
might  not  expound  his  views  in  his  own  writings  and 
among  his  own  circle,  just  as  naval  experts  might  worry 
themselves  about  our  sea-battles.  With  all  this  the  civilian 
historian  had  nothing  to  do  any  more  than  he  had  to  take 
notice  of  the  work  of  any  other  class  of  specialists.  War- 
description  then  from  this  aspect,  whether  by  land  or  sea, 
becomes  a  mere  mei£e  in  which  the  writer's  ideas  contend 
with  one  another,  in  the  hope  that  the  war  correspondent 
may  not  ascertain  that  the  general  is  ignorant  of  how  to 
marshal  his  troops,  and  that  the  troops  themselves  have 
picked  up  odds  and  ends  of  weapons  and  discipline. 

In  regarding  war  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  light  on 
social  life — that  is,  on  the  life  of  the  people  as  a  whole, 
and  not  as  a  collection  of  interesting  but  trite  anecdotes, 
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or  of  wearisome,  because  confused,  details — there  are  two 
sides  to  the  subject.  These  are  the  evils  that  it  brings  in 
its  train,  and  the  moral  laws  by  which  it  is  governed. 

II.  Suffering  in  War 

The  evils  are  to  be  minimised  no  more  than  disease  or 
starvation  or  any  other  social  evil.  The  present  writer  is 
not  less  sensible  of  their  gravity  than  a  writer  on  pre- 
ventive medicine  would  be.  The  instinct  of  mankind  has 
been  always  to  regard  pestilence,  famine,  and  "  flight  before 
the  enemy  "  as  the  chastisement  of  God.  Kings,  as  David 
did,  put  up  the  supplication  :  "  I  have  sinned  and  have 
done  wickedly ;  but  these  sheep  what  have  they  done  ?  " 
One  "  of  the  three "  evils  befalls  a  people  whose  social 
condition  is  at  fault,  and  the  chastisement  slays  the  just 
and  the  unjust  together.  Tens  of  centuries  of  historic  war- 
fare succeed  hundreds  of  centuries  when  war  and  all  else 
was  unrecorded.  "  The  groans  of  the  Britons  "  rose,  not 
only  when  the  Romans  left,  but  when  they  came,  and 
while  they  ruled.  Boadicea  and  Caractacus  are  the  appro- 
priate figures  of  anecdote,  and  the  former  was  the  subject 
of  stirring  poetry ;  but  the  history  of  war  has  something 
more  to  say.  Though  the  revenge  that  the  conquered 
took  when  they  burnt  London  is  known,  and  their  many 
desperate  resistances,  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate  the 
number  of  their  slain.  The  Roman  soldiers  fighting 
against  them  had  the  helmet  of  bronze,  the  breastplate, 
greaves,  and  the  large  shield  covered  with  hide  and  bound 
with  iron  ;  they  were  armed  with  the  short  Spanish  sword, 
which  could  both  cut  and  thrust.  With  these  advantages 
they  fought  against  men  who,  though  they  used  skilfully 
the  war-chariot  and  war-armour  too,  yet  on  occasion 
fought,  as  the  Highlanders  sometimes  did  on  rushing  into 
battle,  with  bodies  uncovered,  thus  showing  patterns  tattooed 
with  woad,  giving  rise  to  the  idea,  which  used  to  be  preva- 
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lent,  that  they  were  only  naked  savages.  They  had  the 
heavy  Gaulish  pike,  the  spear,  the  bow  and  the  sling,  and  a 
heavy  sabre,  but  all  these  of  inferior  make. 

Their  youth  was  drained  away  for  the  wars  of  Rome, 
and  those  who  were  allowed  to  stay  at  home  mined  and 
made  roads  and  clearings  in  the  forests  for  their  masters, 
as  the  natives  of  Africa  have  done  to  some  extent  for  the 
English  and  the  Dutch.  Indeed,  a  modern  statesman 
declared  that  the  motive  of  the  men  who  trekked  across 
the  Vaal  was  not  a  pure  and  noble  thirst  for  freedom,  but 
the  desire  to  be  in  a  spot  sufficiently  far  off  to  enable  them 
to  "  wallop  their  own  niggers." 

The  revolt  in  Britain,  A.D.  61,  while  Suetonius  was  en- 
gaged in  attacking  Mona  (Anglesea),  followed  on  British 
sufferings.  Boadicea,  wife  of  the  king  of  the  Iceni,  was 
scourged,  and  his  daughters  outraged.  All  the  chief  men 
lost  their  possessions.  The  new  settlers  in  the  colony  of 
Camolodunum  "  drove  people  out  of  their  houses,  ejected 
them  from  their  farms,  called  them  captives  and  slaves." 
The  soldiers  encouraged  the  veterans,  hoping  for  a  similar 
license  in  turn.  Camolodunum  was  unfortified.  The  town 
was  plundered  and  fired.  London  and  Verulamium  were 
abandoned.  The  barbarians  "  passed  by  the  military  fort- 
resses "  and  went  in  for  plunder.  "  About  seventy  thousand 
citizens  and  allies  fell  in  the  places  mentioned."  Some 
thought  that  eighty  thousand  Britons  were  slain  in  the  battle, 
which  re-established  the  Roman  power.  They  were,  how- 
ever, distressed  most  by  famine,  having  neglected  to  sow 
crops,  looking  on  the  Roman  supplies  as  their  own. 

It  is  a  Roman  historian  who  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Gal- 
gacus  a  fictitious  speech  which,  since  it  is  made  by  an  his- 
torian of  the  conquerors,  does  not  at  all  events  overrate 
what  the  conquered  had  to  expect.  Their  sons  and  rela- 
tives were  seized  on  by  the  officers  of  the  conscription,  and, 
like  slaves  in  an  industrial  organization,  went  to  give  their 
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lives  in  a  forced  service.  Their  women  were  outraged,  or 
the  men  who  stayed  in  their  houses  as  "  guests  "  seduced 
them.  In  another  chapter  is  given  the  consequences  of  the 
oppression  of  the  Roman  tax-gatherer ;  Tacitus  confirms 
it.  The  provincials  were  ruined  by  the  taxes  ;  and,  as  to- 
day in  Russia,  the  harvest  scarcely  paid  the  corn  dues. 
The  roads,  one  of  the  proudest  products  of  Roman  rule, 
were  made  in  Britain  by  slave  labour  through  fen  and 
forest,  and  under  the  lash  of  the  taskmaster.  It  was 
better  to  be  a  slave  at  once  and  outright  than  to  be  slowly 
ruined  in  Britain.  Britain  was  the  last  of  the  Roman 
provinces,  and  the  worst  treated  of  all,  since  the  older 
provincials  made  it  their  butt,  as  the  older  slaves  of  the 
household  did  the  last  purchase.  It  was  like  the  African 
continent  when  first  discovered,  a  virgin  ground  for  captur- 
ing slaves.  There  were  no  fields,  no  mines,  no  ports  as  yet  in 
use,  and  its  inhabitants  were  dragged  away  to  toil  in  other 
lands  at  the  roughest  works  of  peace,  which  its  new  masters 
shrunk  from,  as  they  were  beginning  to  shrink  from  the 
rough  work  of  war. 

There  was  little  difference  between  the  Greek  and 
Roman  worlds ;  the  Athenians  in  the  time  of  their  fullest 
culture  could  issue  orders,  scarcely  countermanded  in  time 
by  the  exertions  of  the  rowers  in  the  trireme  that  carried 
the  message  of  mercy,  to  kill  all  the  males  in  a  subject-city 
of  Greek  blood  that  had  rebelled  against  them.  The 
Romans  used  sometimes  to  kill  and  even  flog  their 
prisoners  ;  it  was  not  enough  for  the  victorious  general  that 
he  should  pass  in  triumph  from  the  city  to  the  Capitol,  his 
brow  crowned  with  laurel  and  his  face  painted  as  were  the 
faces  of  the  gods.  As  the  procession  of  captives  and  of 
soldiers  filled  the  Sacred  Way,  the  conquered  leader  was  led 
aside  to  a  dungeon  to  die. 

The  Saxons  were  as  merciless  to  the  Romano-British  as 
the  Romans  had  been  to  the  Britons.      It  used  to  be  held, 
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on  the  evidence  of  philology,  that  they  exterminated  them, 
destroyed  their  towns,  and  only  kept  some  of  the  women, 
as  domestic  words,  like  basket,  proved.  At  all  events  they 
drove  the  Britons  westward,  and  never  ceased  to  follow 
them  until  they  had  been  brought  under  one  king.  They 
incurred  such  hatred  from  the  conquered  that  the  Welsh 
refused  to  help  to  convert  them,  and  Augustine  was  sup- 
posed picturesquely  to  have  said  : — "  If  you  will  not  aid  in 
christianising  the  Saxon  you  shall  be  destroyed  by  him." 
In  Geography  and  Sea  Power  a  picture  is  given  of  the 
Viking  forays.  Northumbria  was  harried  by  the  Danes, 
and  the  most  advanced  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  England, 
which  gave  to  the  whole  the  "  Englisc  "  tongue,  became  so 
backward  that  Alfred  found  not  one  priest  north  of  the 
H umber  who  could  read  his  breviary.  The  Normans  caused 
an  exodus  of  Anglo-Saxons,  as  the  Saxons  had  of  Britons, 
and  though  they  brought  in  still  more  firmly  the  Viking 
civilization,  perhaps  tinctured  by  what  remained  of  the 
Roman  civilization  in  France,  yet  they  took  good  payment 
in  land  from  "  the  rebels."  Civil  war,  still  more  horrible, 
reached  its  climax  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  and  its  hideous- 
ness  is  well  told  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle. 

The  First  Hundred  Years'  War  with  France  had  noble 
anecdotes  of  chivalry,  and  among  them  the  Black  Prince 
waiting  on  King  John,  "  My  son  shall  win  his  spurs  to-day," 
and  a  few  others.  But  the  real  sentiments  of  the  time  are 
to  be  found  in  one  of  the  Political  Poems  that  gives  the 
supposed  share  of  Count  Robert  of  Artois  in  the  origin  of 
the  quarrel.  He  is  represented  as  taunting  Edward, 
"  disinherited  from  France,  the  noble  country,"  into  making 
his  "  Vow  of  the  Heron,"  as  the  most  cowardly  of  birds, 
and  getting  all  the  English  nobles  to  vow  in  turn.  The 
climax  of  the  poem  is  the  dreadful  vow  of  Edward's  queen, 
that  she  would  slay  herself  and  her  unborn  child,  unless 
"  he  leads  her  to  the  country  over  there."     Edward  vows 
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that  "  fire  shall  be  sent  through  the  whole  country  "  ;  and 
next  Artois  goes  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who  vows  that 
one  eye  shall  never  be  opened  "till  he  is  within  France, 
where  there  are  good  people,  and  I  shall  have  set  fire 
everywhere."  Sir  Walter  de  Mauny  vowed  : — "  In  a  good 
town  which  is  fortified  with  towers,  I  will  set  fire  to  it  one 
morning,  and  this  town  shall  be  ruined  by  me,  and  the 
people  slain,  and  lie  with  their  mouths  gaping."  Jean  de 
Faukemont  was  perhaps  most  explicit : — "  If  the  English 
king  should  pass  beyond  the  sea,  and  would  enter  into 
France  through  Cambresis,  I  would  go  and  set  fire  before 
him,  and  I  would  spare  neither  church  nor  altar,  neither 
woman  with  child,  nor  infant  that  I  could  find,  nor  kinsman, 
nor  friend,  however  much  he  might  love  me,  as  long  as  he 
should  will  to  grieve  King  Edward."  These  noble  senti- 
ments met  with  the  general  approval  of  the  company,  and 
said  one  to  the  other  : — "  Such  a  man  is  to  be  loved,  who 
would  increase  and  raise  the  honour  of  his  lord." 

It  is  possible  to  understand  that  kings  with  their  soldiers 
should  care  nothing  that  their  quarrel  was  to  destroy  the 
crops  of  peasants  and  ruin  the  trade  of  burghers.  Their 
duty  was,  as  we  shall  see,  to  protect  their  own,  and  in 
affording  this  protection  to  do  such  harm  to  the  enemy  as 
should  make  him  long  for  peace.  When  this  idea  is 
grasped,  not  only  the  mental  attitude  of  an  obscure  writer, 
like  the  author  of  The  Vow  of  the  Heron^  but  also  that 
of  Shakespeare  is  understood.  That  he  should  mingle 
religion  with  the  awful  threat  of  barbarity  in  war  is  only  a 
trait  in  common  with  the  religious  character  given  as  far  as 
possible  to  all  wars  ;  a  sentiment  of  policy  which  tried 
to  make  Henry  VI.  a  saint,  and  did  actually  canonise 
Louis  IX.  to  the  great  profit  of  his  dynasty.  The  hero- 
king  of  Shakespeare's  historical  plays,  who  before  Agin- 
court  prayed  so  touchingly  that  "  not  to-day  the  sins  of  his 
race  may  be  remembered,"  and  that  "  the  God  of  battles 
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will  steel  his  soldiers'  hearts,"  has  previously  sent  the 
answer  to  the  jest  of  the  tennis  balls  scoffingly  presented 
to  him  by  the  Dauphin  : — 

"  And  tell  the  pleasant  prince,  this  mock  of  his 
Hath  turned  his  balls  to  gunstones  ;  and  his  soul 
Shall  stand  sore  charged  for  the  wasteful  vengeance 
That  shall  fly  with  them  :  for  many  a  thousand  widows 
Shall  this,  his  mock,  mock  out  of  their  dear  husbands  ; 
Mock  mothers  from  their  sons,  mock  castles  down  ; 
And  some  are  yet  ungotten  and  unborn 
That  shall  have  cause  to  curse  the  Dauphin's  scorn." 

If  this  had  been  the  reply  of  a  heathen  ruffian  to  an  in- 
sulting jest,  it  might  not  have  augured  ill  of  the  possibility 
of  preventing  war  by  peaceful  means ;  but  it  was  the 
answer  of  a  Christian  king,  who  had  just  been  taking 
counsel  with  two  Christian  prelates,  and  who,  immediately 
after  making  it,  invokes  the  Divine  assistance  : — 

"  But  this  lies  all  within  the  will  of  God 
To  whom  I  do  appeal ;  and  in  whose  name, 
Tell  you  the  Dauphin,  I  am  coming  on, 
To  venge  me  as  I  may,  and  to  put  forth 
My  rightful  hand  in  a  well-hallowed  cause." 

The  horrors  in  France  were  awful,  but  they  overthrew  a 
feudal  chivalry  that  could  not  do  its  duty.  When  the 
English  were  no  longer  there,  the  Grand  Company  still 
destroyed  the  people,  and  the  only  way  to  prevent  their 
doing  still  further  mischief  in  the  land  was  to  lead  them 
abroad  to  riot  and  plunder.  Later  on  a  French  captain 
declared  : — "  If  God  were  a  soldier  he  would  turn  robber." 
After  Agincourt  there  were  wolves  in  the  streets  of  Paris  ; 
but  the  terrible  suffering  at  home  did  not  later  make  men 
pitiful  abroad.  Louis  XII.  "  the  father  of  his  people,"  when 
he  carried  war  across  the  Alps,  cut  to  pieces  all  in  the 
castle  of  Peschiera,  to  dismay  those  who  were  holding  out 
Cremona.  The  nobility  of  England  paid  with  their  own 
blood  for  their  wars  in  France.     They  were  driven  back  on 
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their  own  land,  just  as  the  Vikings  were,  and  like  them  in 
civil  war  they  tore  each  other  to  pieces.  The  king,  who 
united  in  his  own  person  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster, and  who  took  as  his  badge  the  union  rose,  had  lost 
nothing  of  the  ferocity  of  mediaeval  days.  His  orders  were 
not  the  outcome  of  the  special  barbarity  of  his  character, 
but  of  that  bitter  hostility  to  Scotland,  which  the  Scots  re- 
turned by  torturing  English  prisoners.  Because  he  could 
not  get  Mary,  the  child-queen,  into  his  hands,  these  were 
his  instructions  to  his  general : — "  Destroy,  waste,  and  burn 
town  and  corn."  In  1544,  though  he  could  not  spare  an 
army,  he  managed  to  get  enough  men  together  to  carry 
into  effect  his  orders : — "  Put  man,  woman,  and  child  to 
death,  when  any  resistance  is  made  against  you." 

It  is  barely  necessary  to  point  out  that  while  foreign 
war  assisted  our  commercial  prosperity,  not  only  after  but 
before  the  times  of  Elizabeth,  and  that,  while  trade-routes 
and  colonies  were  as  much  the  object  of  the  First  Hundred 
Years'  War  with  France  as  of  the  Second,  both  were  paid 
for  in  a  weight  of  crushing  taxation,  and  in  the  dangerous 
postponement  of  domestic  reform.  The  Reform  Bill  was 
long  put  off,  as  every  one  knows,  much  in  the  same  way 
as  the  lords  trained  in  the  wars  with  France  replied  to  the 
proposal  of  Richard  II. : — "  If  you  wish  to  enfranchise  your 
villeins,  the  king  will  assent  to  your  prayer  " ;  the  answer 
that  brought  destruction  on  themselves,  since  it  betokened 
a  blind  policy  of  domination  : — "  We  will  all  sooner  die  in 
one  day." 

Hope  springs  up  eternally  that  though  war  goes  on  it 
will  lose  its  barbarity ;  but  it  does  not  seem  as  if  this 
ferocity  belonged  to  a  particular  age  more  than  to  a  par- 
ticular leader.  Farrer  asserts  that  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
war,  men  fighting  without  proper  outfit  in  defence  of  their 
country  were  remorselessly  put  to  death ;  and,  under  the 
name  of  reprisals,  even  old  men  and  children  are  said  to 
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have  suffered.  However  this  may  be,  Strassburg  was  to  be 
forced  to  surrender  by  stress  of  a  bombardment.  "  The 
request  that  the  women  and  children  should  be  allowed  to 
withdraw  was  necessarily  refused.  .  .  .  The  city,  un- 
happily, could  not  have  been  spared  great  suffering.  Four 
hundred  and  fifty  houses  were  entirely  destroyed,  10,000 
inhabitants  were  roofless,  nearly  2,000  were  killed  or 
wounded.  The  museum  and  picture  gallery,  the  town- 
hall  and  theatre,  the  new  church,  the  gymnasium,  the 
commandant's  residence,  and,  alas !  the  public  library  of 
200,000  volumes,  had  fallen  a  prey  to  the  flames." 

This  is  in  the  account  of  Field-Marshal  von  Moltke. 
Contrast  with  this  the  conduct  of  Edward  III.  at  the  siege 
of  Calais.  Not  only  the  women  and  children,  but  twelve 
hundred  men,  who  were  useless  for  the  defence,  were  sent 
out  of  the  town  when  the  English  made  preparations  to 
blockade  it.  They  were  all  passed  through  the  lines,  and 
each  of  them  was  given  a  meal  and  money. 

Farrer  adds  that  the  fire-engines  of  Strassburg  were 
shelled  as  they  attempted  to  save  the  library ;  and,  if 
this  was  done,  though  in  both  cases  the  belief  will  be 
reluctant,  the  Germans  followed  the  example  of  British 
troops.  "  During  the  late  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
China,"  says  Mr.  J.  H.  Gray,  "  when  Canton  was  set  on 
fire  by  Sir  M.  Seymour's  guns  from  the  top  of  the  British 
factory,  the  various  fire-brigades  could  be  seen  steadily 
persevering  in  their  attempts  to  subdue  the  flames  in  face 
of  the  constant  fire  of  shot  and  shell." 

Bismarck's  life  is  not  very  encouraging  to  those  who 
hope  that  some  softening  influence  shall  modify  the  bar- 
barity of  war.  He  did  not  want  more  prisoners  captured  ; 
no  quarter  should  be  given,  especially  to  the  Franc- 
tireurs.  He  inveighs  against  the  maudlin  solicitude  of 
the  two  victors  for  the  starving  population.  Towns  and 
villages  that  cannot  pay  imposts  need  a  few  flying  bat- 
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teries  of  artillery ;  the  people  should  be  made  to  feel  what 
war  means.  Provisions  were  within  the  German  lines  from 
England  and  Belgium  in  readiness  for  the  capitulation  : — 
"  I  shall  not  be  consulted  ;  or,  I  had  rather  be  hanged  than 
consent  to  it." 

The  war  between  America  and  Spain  has  shown  an 
advance  in  this  respect.  In  the  bombardment  of  Santiago, 
General  Shafter  took  pains  to  prevent  the  women  and 
children  suffering,  and  delayed  the  firing  on  the  express 
condition  that  the  Spanish  forces  made  no  demonstration 
against  his  own  during  the  time  necessary  for  the  non- 
combatants  to  be  placed  in  safety. 

In  an  article  in  the  Contemporary  of  January,  1899, 
called  After  Omdurman,  by  Mr.  Ernest  N.  Bennett,  the 
laws  of  war  as  applied  to  the  wounded  are  stated,  and  an 
examination  made  as  to  how  far  they  were  kept. 

In  the  February  number  of  the  same  review,  Major- 
General  Gatacre  writes  that,  several  officers  of  the  Egyp- 
tian army  having  disproved  Mr.  Bennett's  allegation 
against  the  Soudanese-Egyptian  portion  of  the  force,  it  is 
imperative  for  the  British  division  to  clear  itself.  He  goes 
on  to  say  that  a  certain  amount  of  cruelty  is  inevitable. 
The  British  soldier  was  anxious  to  avenge  Gordon,  the 
Soudanese  to  loot,  and  the  Egyptian  had  many  old  scores 
to  pay  off.  No  orders  were  issued  to  kill  the  wounded  or 
prisoners.  Before  the  battle  of  Atbara  the  Sirdar  gave 
orders  that  men  laying  down  their  arms  were  to  be  spared. 
Numbers  of  prisoners  were  brought  in,  and  Dervishes  were 
treated  in  the  hospital.  His  answer,  in  fact,  amounts  to 
an  able  and  temperate  denial  of  the  charges. 

These  two  remarkable  articles  are  quoted  as  instancing 
the  impossibility  of  conducting  war,  in  the  words  of  Major- 
General  Gatacre,  without  a  certain  amount  of  cruelty  and 
hardship. 

The  Sirdar  denies  categorically  that  he  ordered,  or  gave 
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it  to  be  understood,  that  the  Dervish  wounded  were  to  be 
massacred ;  or  that  they  were  wantonly  killed  ;  or  that, 
when  approaching  the  town,  fire  was  opened  by  the  gun- 
boats on  mixed  masses  of  fugitives  in  the  streets.  Medical 
assistance  was,  as  far  as  possible,  given  to  the  enemy's 
wounded.  It  would  seem  that,  with  every  wish  to  be 
humane,  the  misery  is  great ;  and,  from  the  reply  given 
by  Mr.  Brodrick  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the 
general  cannot  so  control  events  as  to  prevent  suffering 
which  he  is  unwilling  to  inflict : — "  The  great  distance  of 
the  field  of  battle,  and  also  the  heavy  work  that  fell  on 
the  troops  on  that  day  and  the  following  day,  made  it 
impossible  for  them  to  do  more  than  they  did  do.  .  .  ." 
General  Gatacre  stated  in  his  article,  that  as  the  Khalifa's 
beaten  army  retired  up  the  Nile,  it  was  impossible  to  pre- 
vent casualties  among  the  women  who  accompanied  it, 
but  equally  impossible  to  allow  the  Dervishes  to  escape 
unmolested. 

The  matter  may  be  well  summed  up  in  the  chapter  on 
"  The  Future  Treatment  of  the  Wounded  in  War,"  in  Mr. 
Archibald  Forbes*  Memories  and  Studies  of  War  and 
Peace.  The  opinion  is  here  expressed  that  the  wounded 
can  no  longer  be  removed  during  battle,  because  the 
bearers  would  be  wiped  out.  The  ratio  of  wounded  men 
to  unwounded  will  increase,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to 
attempt  to  cope  with  the  numbers.  The  ambulances  will 
be  only  able  to  set  to  work  after  the  battle.  A  striking 
passage  is  quoted  from  General  Sheridan : — "  The  main 
thing  in  true  strategy  is  simply  this :  first  deal  as  hard 
blows  at  the  enemy's  soldiers  as  possible,  and  then  cause 
so  much  suffering  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  that 
they  will  long  for  peace  and  press  their  Government  to 
make  it." 

M.  Bloch,  in  his  work  Is  War  now  Impossible  ?  is  of 
the  same  opinion.     To  give  full  assistance  to  the  wounded, 
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the  ambulance  corps  must  be  equal  in  strength  to  the 
combatants.  The  dead  and  wounded  must  be  thrown  out 
of  the  trenches.  The  Bavarian  Chief  Military  Physician, 
Porth,  found,  after  the  battle  of  Worth,  walls  of  corpses 
laid  across  the  road  : — "  To  be  cast  there  alive  will  be  the 
best  of  fates,  for  a  new  bullet  will  shortly  end  all  suffer- 
ings, while  those  wounded  who  are  left  lying  in  the 
trenches  will  suffer  long." 

III.   The   Continued  Barbarity  of  War 

There  seems  to  be  little  hope  that  the  suffering  in  war 
will  grow  less.  In  the  first  place,  the  object  in  war  is  to 
cripple  the  enemy,  and  for  this  reason  Political  Economy 
has  not  shrunk  from  advising  the  destruction  of  public 
buildings  and  other  forms  of  fixed  capital.  The  nation 
that  makes  war  must  learn  to  count  the  cost,  and  to  con- 
sider very  carefully  not  only  whether  the  stake  is  desirable, 
but  also  whether  the  game  is  worth  the  candle.  Secondly, 
ours  is  not  the  only  age  with  humanitarian  tendencies. 
The  Conqueror  had  a  great  objection  to  the  punishment 
of  death,  and  wanted  to  treat  the  English  "  rebels  "  mildly. 
The  Church,  while  sanctioning  war  on  occasion,  has  made 
many  attempts  to  check  and  control  it.  It  forbade  trial 
by  combat,  and  the  cruel  weapon,  the  crossbow,  as  later 
the  muskets,  and  perhaps  earlier  stones,  were  forbidden. 
Torpedoes  have  been  denounced  in  the  past,  just  as  fire- 
ships  had  been.  Wolfe  threatened,  when  the  fleet  was 
trying  to  cut  the  water  communication  at  Montreal,  and 
after  they  had  been  towed  off  for  the  second  time,  that  if 
any  more  were  sent  they  would  "  be  made  fast  to  the  two 
transports  in  which  the  Canadian  prisoners  were  confined, 
in  order  that  they  might  perish  by  their  friends'  own  base 
inventions."  Great  hopes  are  placed  in  arbitration,  as  if 
arbitration  was  a  modern  device,  and  the  highest  spiritual 
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court  in  Europe  had  not  for  centuries  claimed  and  exer- 
cised the  right  of  arbitration.  William  the  Conqueror 
appealed  to  the  Pope ;  in  the  First  Hundred  Years'  War 
a  kind  of  congress  intervened  ;  in  the  Barons'  War  the 
decision  of  a  French  king  was  given.  There  was  an  inter- 
national law  that  regarded  the  right  of  sanctuary.  Before 
England  was  the  home  of  the  political  refugee,  Flanders 
and  Scotland  gave  hospitality  to  exiles  from  England. 
Chivalry,  it  is  true,  rode  down  the  peasant ;  but  there  was 
exultation  in  England  not  only  after  Lewes,  but  when 
infantry  withstood  the  knights  at  the  battle  of  Courtrai. 
There  grew  up  an  international  brotherhood  of  knighthood 
that,  at  all  events,  bound  strangers  to  each  other,  and 
spared  the  weak  of  their  own  class.  But,  after  all,  when 
the  Truce  of  God  had  been  proclaimed,  and  the  Church 
had  offered  refuge  to  any  one  who  was  hunted  to  its 
bounds — a  sanctuary  which  only  the  lawless  men  of 
Stephen's  time  dared  to  violate — it  could  not  help  being 
on  the  side  of  its  own  countrymen,  provoking  the  order 
of  a  heathen  king  to  slay  both  those  who  fought  and  those 
who  prayed  against  him,  since  they  were  equally  his 
enemies.  The  court  of  arbitration,  though  it  was  that  of 
the  Vicar  of  Christ  himself,  gave  judgments  of  "  policy,  but 
not  of  law."  One  knight  might  spare  another,  for  there 
was  the  possibility  of  reprisal.  The  common  man  was 
spared  also  when  he  became  the  fighting  unit ;  and  this 
leads  us  to  consider  what  are  the  laws  that  govern  war, 
and  turn  it  from  a  useless  scourge  into  an  instrument  for 
good,  like  pestilence  and  famine. 

IV.   The  Social  Laws  of  War 

Geography  has  shown  that  the  dream  of  the  Isles  of  the 
Blessed  has  no  basis  in  fact.  The  history  of  the  last  cen- 
tury has  demonstrated  that  an  Utopia  cannot  spring  up 
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even  in  the  form  of  a  free  commonwealth  with  almost 
boundless  land,  free  from  social  burdens  and  from  the 
results  of  the  past  mistakes  of  the  old  world  ;  so  also 
before  the  study  of  ancient  law  has  vanished  the  theory  of 
a  golden  age,  or  the  law  of  nature  which  men  once  obeyed 
and  were  at  peace.  Statistics  show  that  our  forefathers 
were  not  stronger  or  longer  lived  than  we  are ;  and  the 
lesson  in  all  departments  of  historical  inquiry  is  that  good 
was  never  a  free  gift,  but  was  always  the  outcome  of 
painful  struggle  and  continuous  endurance. 

"  Peace  has  its  victories  no  less  renowned  than  those  of 
war "  ;  the  complement  and  the  converse  are  alike  true. 
It  has  its  miseries  also,  while  war  has  had  other  victories 
than  those  gained  upon  the  battlefield.  To  understand 
these  is  to  understand  how  the  laws  that  govern  war,  just 
as  the  laws  that  govern  the  appearance  of  plague  and 
famine,  will  put  an  end  to  it  when,  and  not  before,  it  has 
done  the  work  it  was  meant  to  do.  "  Nature  will  kill,  and 
kill,  and  kill,  until  men  have  learnt  her  lesson."  And  not 
for  the  most  part  in  blind  cruelty,  but  'rather  in  com- 
passion, for  the  evil  of  the  slaying  is  not  so  great  as 
the  social  rottenness  that  would  ensue  on  the  sparing. 
In  the  administration  of  justice  the  lesson  has  been 
taught : — 

"  Mercy  but  murders,  pardoning  those  that  kill." 

And  so  there  are  certain  social  evils  which  need  to  be 
hunted  down  just  as  much  as  men  are  caught  and  executed 
who  have  been  turned  into  wild  beasts.  War  is  not  the 
only  form  of  struggle — the  struggle  of  life  includes  it.  A 
struggle  which  continues  against  inanimate  nature,  and 
was  at  first  against  wild  beasts,  to  secure  hunting  grounds, 
and  more  than  all,  a  forgotten  aspect,  a  combination  of  the 
strong,  in  part  to  protect  the  weak,  the  old,  the  women 
and  the  children.     It  not  only  taught  the  manly  virtues  of 
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courage,  endurance,  and  foresight;  it  not  only  developed 
physical  well-being,  training  the  hand  and  eye,  keeping 
the  wind  good  and  the  muscles  hard,  and  making  all  the 
senses  of  men  alert  under  the  dreadful  penalty  that  failure 
entailed ;  but  its  natural  conscription  forced  all  men  into 
the  army  that  had  to  learn  the  first  ideals  ;  not  courage 
only,  but  fidelity  even  to  death  to  the  man  who  had  given 
them  bread  in  time  of  peace.  Fidelity  to  their  comrades 
followed  ;  discipline  prevented  the  saving  of  an  individual 
life  at  the  expense  of  the  common  object ;  fidelity  to 
their  wives  and  children,  for  to  fly  was  to  give  them  up 
to  slavery.  It  followed  that  they  must  glory  in  the 
triumphs  of  these  ideals,  that  the  scald  should  be  the  com- 
panion of  the  warrior,  and  Odin  the  god  both  of  war  and 
poetry. 

War,  as  the  disturbance  of  the  golden  age  of  peace,  the 
dream  which  had  its  origin  in  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
problems  of  life,  is  a  monstrosity  ;  but  war  as  a  means  by 
which  unity  was  developed  and  a  greater  value  given  to 
the  arts,  by  which  injustice  was  punished,  and  vengeance 
taken  on  the  open  thief  and  murderer  came  like  the  pesti- 
lence, "  which,  destroying  in  the  noonday,"  sweeps  away 
those  who  cannot  keep  their  bodies  clean,  frees  the  slave 
in  death,  as  it  did  in  the  "  Black  Death,"  shatters  fabrics  of 
society  already  rotten,  and  lets  them  be  built  again  in  a 
more  human  form.  It  comes,  as  the  potato  famine  did  to 
Ireland  to  clear  the  land  of  the  peasant  holder,  who  could 
not  live  upon  the  land  divided  and  subdivided  till  all 
decency  of  life  was  lost,  and  to  force  him  to  migrate  to  a 
better  land.  It  slays,  as  the  famine  slays,  and  the  rack- 
renting  landlord  suffered  with  the  small  squireen  who  had 
done  his  duty.  It  slays,  as  the  "  Black  Death  "  slew  the 
peasant,  when  the  survivors,  in  spite  of  the  laws  of  Parlia- 
ment, claimed  and  received  a  higher  wage.  As  famine  all 
through  history  drove  the  migrating  tribes  to  where  there 
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was  food  to  eat,  and  the  pestilence  cleared  away  the  hovel 
with  its  earthen  floor — in  England  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, in  Ireland  in  the  nineteenth — and  both  gave  men 
homes  and  bread,  so  war  taught  all  men  to  strive  to  enter 
this  army,  to  give  life  itself  for  this  freedom  ;  first  that 
they  might  have  power  to  live  as  men,  clothed  and  fed, 
and  then,  when  that  was  gained,  that  they  might  be  loyal 
and  faithful  to  the  State  and  to  each  other,  and  that  their 
women  might  be  free  with  them  also. 
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Chapter  II 
WAR   AS  A   MEANS   OF   LIVELIHOOD 

I.  War  supports  War 

It  is  acknowledged  that  one  of  the  motives  of  modern 
warfare  is  to  obtain  territory,  and  thus  more  room  for 
emigrants  and  for  the  expansion  of  trade.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
means  of  livelihood.  It  was  always  so  much  a  means  of 
livelihood  that  it  has  been  regarded  as  the  specially  privi- 
leged occupation.  In  the  Norse  sagas  it  is  represented  as 
a  liberal  education  for  a  young  man  of  good  birth. 

It  is  this  motive  for  war  that  makes  it  hopeless,  as  yet, 
to  look  for  its  cessation.  As  Raleigh  writes,  "  There  is  the 
general  and  remedyless  or  necessary  war ;  .  .  .  there 
is  no  misery  that  urgeth  men  so  violently  unto  desperate 
courses  and  contempt  of  death  as  the  torments  and  threats 
of  famine."  It  was  this  that  inspired  loyalty  to  the  chief, 
for  he  supplied  this  necessity,  providing  his  men  with  the 
means  of  subsistence,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  His 
titles  to  the  devotion  of  his  bodyguard  were  that  he  gave 
them  food  and  arms,  that  he  was  "  the  breaker  of  rings," 
and  "  the  hater  of  gold."  He  paid  his  "  housemen,"  and 
they  were  ready  to  give  their  lives  for  the  land  it  was 
their  duty  to  defend.  "  I  have  ruled  this  people  fifty 
winters  ;  there  was  not  any  king  of  those  neighbouring 
peoples  who  dared  to  greet  me  with  war-mates,  to  menace 
me  with  terror."  The  king  had  practised  justice,  and  had 
respected  the  lives  of  kinsmen.     He  was  "  the  shepherd," 
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and  his  host  were  bound  to  stand  by  him  in  requital  for 
the  mead  in  the  hall,  for  the  rings,  and  the  war-harness. 
More  dread  than  the  encounter  with  any  men  was  the 
last  fight  of  Beowulf  with  the  dragon  whose  rage  was  seen 
far  and  near,  and  who  hated  and  ruined  the  people,  when 
"  the  war-king,  the  lord  of  the  storm-folk,  studied  re- 
venge." 

When,  in  991,  Brithnoth  tried  to  drive  back  Norwegian 
invaders,  he  refused  to  buy  off  the  "  spear-rush "  with 
"  bracelets."  He  shook  his  spear  and  gave  them  answer 
that  for  tribute  they  should  have  spears,  the  "  old  sword," 
— the  significance  of  this  will  appear  presently, — and  the 
harness.  He  told  them  that  here  an  earl  stood  undaunted 
with  his  band,  ready  to  defend  his  own  land,  the  home  of 
his  elder,  his  folk,  and  ground.  Point  and  edge  should 
judge  between  them  before  they  gave  them  tribute.  The 
song  of  the  fight  at  Brunanburh  gives  the  same  great 
motive  for  bravery  : — 

"As  to  them  kindly  was 
From  their  forefathers, 
That  they  in  fight  oft 
With  every  foeman 
Their  land  should  guard." 

To  those  who  served  him  well  the  king  gave  grants  of 
land  for  service,  and  the  king's  hearth- comrades  became 
his  thegns.  Canute  not  only  drew  Norwegians  into  his 
service,  but  bribed  the  chief  men  of  Norway  to  make  no 
opposition  to  him.  Olaf,  when  he  came  back  to  his  king- 
dom, was  told  such  and  such  a  man  was  a  traitor  : — "  He 
has  taken  money  from  King  Canute  for  thy  head."  "  And 
the  proof?"  asked  the  king.  "  He  has  upon  his  right  arm 
above  the  elbow  a  thick  gold  ring,  which  King  Canute 
gave  him,  and  which  he  lets  no  man  see."  The  envoys  of 
the  English  king  had  been  going  all  through  Norway  with 
"  a  large  bag  full  of  English  money,"  arguing  that  Olaf 
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would  come  back  no  more  and  his  adherents  would  lose 
their  lands.  The  scale  was  turned,  when  they  hesitated, 
by  "  two  thick  gold  rings,  or  more  of  earnest-money."  Be- 
sides this  was  the  feasting  in  the  hall,  of  which  Olaf  s  dying 
courtman  boasted  as  he  drew  out  the  arrow  that  had  killed 
him,  with  morsels  of  flesh,  some  red,  some  white,  from  the 
heart : — "  The  king  has  fed  us  well ;  I  am  fat  even  at  the 
heart-roots." 

The  Norman  Conquest  was  accomplished  by  the  aid  of 
men  whose  payment  was  the  forfeited  lands.     Standing  on 
a  hill  before  the  battle,  with  his  barons  round  him,  William 
assured  them  : — "  If  I  conquer,  you  will  conquer  ;  if  I  win 
lands,  you  shall  have  lands."     He  exhorted  them  to  strike 
hard,  but  not  stay  for  spoil,  for  all  the  booty  should  be 
in   common,  and   there   would   be  plenty  for  every  one. 
England  was  held,  when  William  was  afraid  of  the  king 
of  Denmark,  by  mercenaries  "  out  of  every  province  this 
side  the  mountain."     William  Rufus  employed  them,  too, 
and  ground  down  the  people  with  taxation  to  supply  their 
wages.     "  As  the  court  made  progress  they  destroyed  what 
they  could  not  eat,  and  washed  their  horses'  legs  in  liquor"; 
but  they  protected  the  land  on  the  south  and  east.     The 
Flemings   performed   the   same   duty  against   the  Welsh 
when  Henry  I.  stationed  them  as  a  barrier  on  the  Marches, 
"  as  in  a  common  receptacle  both  for  the  purpose  of  cleans- 
ing the  kingdom  "  (they  had  come  over  in  numbers  in  the 
time  of  his  father  from  national  relationship  to  his  mother, 
and  appeared  burdensome  to  the  kingdom  from  their  num- 
bers) "  and  repressing  the  brutal  temerity  of  the  enemy." 
Besides  those  who  were  already  in  England   he  paid  a 
pension  of  400  marks  annually  to  Robert,  Earl  of  Flanders, 
for  the  service  of  a  thousand  knights.     In  the  wars  that 
enabled  him  to  curb  his  barons  he  did  not  rely  on  English 
forces  only,  but  earlier  than  the  kings  of  France  made  the 
central  power  strong  by  the  employment  of  hired  troops. 
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He  also  lavished  money  on  the  Bretons  so  that  he  might 
have  their  service  if  he  wanted  it,  and  the  motive  that  drew 
these  soldiers  from  their  home  was  well  known  to  con- 
temporaries. "  These  are  a  people  poor  at  home,  and 
seeking  abroad  to  support  a  toilsome  service  ;  regardless 
of  right  and  affinity,  they  decline  not  even  civil  war,  pro- 
viding they  are  paid  for  it."  In  Stephen's  time  mercenaries 
were  kept  less  in  check  ;  "  they  were  a  most  rapacious  and 
violent  set  of  men,"  who  did  not  regard  even  the  protection 
of  the  Church. 

In  these  civil  dissensions,  or  foreign  quarrels  for  dynastic 
rights,  the  dispassionate  statements  of  contemporaries 
throw  a  sidelight  on  this  aspect  of  war.  It  was  a  business 
transaction  as  well  as  a  matter  of  principle.  The  earls 
and  other  Royalists  refused  to  liberate  Robert  of  Glou- 
cester when  he  was  taken  prisoner  ;  "  they  were  anxious 
for  the  king's  freedom,  but  not  at  their  own  pecuniary 
loss."  How  strong  this  thirst  was  for  the  profits  of  war  is 
illustrated  by  the  history  of  ransom.  At  first  it  was  a 
composition  for  injury,  as  is  described  in  War  and  Justice  \ 
but  in  the  twelfth  century  its  abuse  had  so  taken  hold  of 
the  military  class  that  some  made  a  practice  of  selling  their 
own  comrades  to  those  who  were  warring  against  them, 
and  these  were  chiefly  the  recruits  and  those  who  were 
inexperienced  in  warlike  encounters.  They  endured  that 
their  own  companions  who  had  only  lately  been  given 
knighthood  should  be  carried  off,  arranging  to  share  in 
their  ransom.  Neckham  is  very  strong  on  this  disgrace 
to  knighthood  ;  men  who  boasted  their  high  birth  by 
haughty  carriage  and  proud  words  sustained  themselves 
by  this  trade,  "  the  accursed  courtesy  of  courtiers." 

The  Treaty  of  Wallingford,  in  1 153,  between  Stephen  and 
Henry,  arranged  for  the  mercenaries  being  sent  out  of  the 
country ;  and  again  and  again,  as  freedom  grew,  the  use  of 
them  was  protested  against.     The  dislike  to  mercenaries 
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came  from  no  particularly  high  principle;  they  disappeared 
as  the  people  became  more  able  to  defend  themselves,  and 
consequently  more  free.  The  Scotch  and  Swiss,  ready  to 
fight  for  their  own  land,  were  always  ready,  too,  to  carry 
their  swords  abroad.  If  it  were  not  for  this,  imagination 
might  picture  a  reflective  people  shocked  at  the  idea  of 
serving  as  an  alien  soldiery,  and  ignore  the  real  reason, 
that  a  country  of  soldiers  is  able  to  keep  out  the  hired 
soldier.  The  motive  that  brought  the  mercenary  to 
England  carried  the  English  abroad  ;  the  Crusades  em- 
ployed the  idle  military  capital  of  the  north.  There  were 
large  spoils  in  Sicily  and  Cyprus  for  the  soldiers  of 
Richard,  and  yet  in  1191  there  was  a  sedition  because 
they  took  very  ill  the  delay  in  war.  Richard,  with  royal 
munificence,  gave  large  gifts  to  all  who  were  in  want ;  for 
the  soldiers  there  were  donations  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
the  noble  women  of  Palestine,  whether  widows  or  virgins, 
were  largely  endowed.  The  king  of  France  followed  his 
example,  and  joy  revived  in  the  people's  hearts. 

The  French  wars  were  frankly  expeditions  in  which 
plunder  was  largely  a  motive.  Sir  Walter  Manny,  who 
interceded  for  the  prisoners  of  Calais,  told  Edward  that 
his  severity  would  ruin  the  business  of  the  professional 
soldier.  It  was  a  lucrative  one,  and  worth  more  than  the 
lives  of  many  burghers,  since  the  compassionate  knight 
had  made  eight  thousand  pounds  in  a  single  campaign. 
Later  on  Bayard  made  a  small  fortune.  Kings  looked  to 
a  dividend  of  cent,  per  cent,  on  their  investment  in  the 
same  spirit  in  which  they  embarked  their  money  in  com- 
mercial undertakings.  Edward  III.  took  a  huge  bribe  not 
to  pillage  in  a  particular  district  of  France,  but  his  men 
profited  more  than  he  did.  The  leader  of  a  victorious 
army  had  still  to  be  "a  hater  of  gold."  The  Duke  of 
Lancaster  warned  him  : — "  Myjord,  this  war  that  you  are 
waging  with  the  kingdom  of  France  is  right  wondrous  and 
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too  costly  for  you.  Your  men  gain  by  it,  and  you  lose 
your  time  over  it  to  no  purpose."  The  grand  company 
demanded  absolution  from  the  Pope  at  Avignon  and 
200,000  livres  ;  even  to  giving  absolution  gratis  the  Pope 
demurred,  but  the  arguments  of  Du  Guesclin  were  irre- 
sistible : — "  Know  you  that  there  are  in  this  army  many 
folks  who  care  not  a  whit  for  absolution,  and  would  much 
rather  have  money." 

Every  gentleman,  and  in  the  freer  countries  every  man, 
was  trained  to  arms  ;  the  peasant  and  the  townsman  to 
warlike  games,  and  the  gentleman  to  the  tournament,  the 
schools  of  war  for  both,  when  personal  prowess  played  so 
much  greater  a  part  in  battle.  That  this  bringing  of  the 
preparation  of  war  into  daily  life  is  only  worthy  of  a  bar- 
baric age  may  be  questioned  when  exactly  the  same  thing 
was  proposed  by  a  Greek  philosopher  in  legislating  for  a 
possible  colony  : — "  And  shall  the  warriors  of  our  city,  who 
are  destined  when  occasion  calls  to  enter  the  greatest  of  all 
contests,  and  to  fight  for  their  lives,  and  their  children,  and 
their  property,  be  worse  prepared  than  if  they  were  in 
training  as  boxers,  or  any  other  sort  of  athletes  ?  On  the 
contrary,  they  should  imitate  in  every  respect  the  reality  of 
war,  fighting  with  boxing  gloves,  and  hurling  javelins,  and 
using  weapons  somewhat  dangerous,  and  as  nearly  as 
possible  like  the  true  ones,  in  order  that  the  sport  may  not 
be  altogether  without  fear,  but  may  have  terrors,  and  to  a 
certain  degree  show  the  man  who  has  courage,  and  the 
man  who  has  not ;  and  that  the  honour  and  dishonour 
which  are  assigned  to  them  respectively  may  prepare  the 
whole  city  for  the  true  conflict  of  life." 

In  mediaeval  life,  in  the  real  contest,  and  the  preparation 
for  it,  was  the  great  opportunity  for  distinction.  The  monu- 
ment of  Sir  John  Hawkwood  in  the  city  of  Florence  is  an 
illustration  of  a  possible  rise  in  the  social  scale.  He  had 
been  a  tailor's  apprentice  in  London,  and  was  pressed  for 
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the  wars  of  Henry  III.     Professor  Thorold  Rogers  men 
tions  the  elevation  of  a  villein  to  the  rank  of  knighthood, 
and  how  he  refused  to  captain  the  class  from  which  he 
sprung. 

The  unpopularity  of  certain  of  our  kings  has  been 
attributed  to  domestic  misgovernment,  which  is  just  as 
likely  as  if  the  fate  of  the  ministry  at  the  next  election 
should  be  said  to  depend  on  agricultural  relief,  and  the 
Transvaal  was  not  so  much  as  mentioned.  The  English  of 
mediaeval  days  paid  quite  as  much  attention  to  their  sea- 
roads  as  we  do.  A  king  who  lost  the  control  of  the  south- 
western road  was  as  unpopular  as  a  statesman  would  be 
who  lost  us  the  colonies  in  Africa.  General  public  opinion 
would  be  against  the  latter,  as  well  as  that  of  the  more  special 
class  who  were  interested  in  lands  and  mines.  John,  Ed- 
ward II.,  Richard  II.,  and  Henry  VI.  suffered  in  the  estima- 
tion of  their  people  from  the  peace  with  France  or  from  the 
loss  of  French  provinces. 

Continental  war  was  a  means  of  support,  and  a  way  of 
employing  idle  military  capital  that  could  not  earn  a 
respectable  dividend  in  wars  against  the  Welsh  and  Scots. 
For  the  same  reason  a  war  with  Castile  and  Portugal  was 
not  looked  on  with  favour.  It  was  not  so  profitable  as  a 
campaign  in  France.  Edward  III.  and  Henry  V.  were  as 
popular  as  Mr.  Rhodes.  Beneath  the  statue  of  the  former 
in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  is  written  the  glorifying 
line  : — 

Tertius  Edwardus  fama  super  cethera  notus. 

As  England  made  war  on  France,  so  Scotland  made  war 
on  England.  The  country  to  the  south  of  either  was  rich 
and  fertile,  and  offered  exactly  the  same  temptation  to 
invasion  as  Greece  or  Italy  did  to  the  Celts.  On  one 
occasion  it  suited  the  French  to  make  peace,  and  they 
wished  to  include  their  allies  the  Scots.  The  French 
envoys  offered  the  Scots  the  alternative  of  joining  in  a 
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three  years'  truce,  or  of  being  excluded  from  the  protection 
of  the  King  of  France.  The  Scots  were  willing,  but  the 
common  people  had  made  great  preparation,  and  hoped 
for  corresponding  profit.  "  That  they  might  show  them- 
selves obedient  to  the  King  of  France,  they  asked  that  the 
envoys  should  come  with  them,  and  see  at  once  the  pre- 
paration for  war  that  the  Scots  had  made  and  hear  what 
answer  the  community  wished  to  make  the  envoys." 
Finally  the  nobles  refused  to  lead  them,  though  they 
urged  that  they  had  spent  their  substance  in  making  ready. 

The  tradition  of  the  plenty  during  the  French  wars 
lingered  on  in  England.  In  Shakespeare's  Henry  VI. ,  the 
rebel  Cade  remembered  the  glory  and  profit  of  Agincourt : 
— "  Go  to,  sirrah  :  tell  the  king  from  me,  that  for  his 
father's  sake,  Henry  the  Fifth,  in  whose  time  boys  went  to 
span-counter  for  French  crowns,  I  am  content  he  shall 
reign  ;  but  I'll  be  protector  over  him." 

An  indenture  made  between  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  and 
Henry  VI.,  in  1428,  puts  mediaeval  warfare  in  its  true 
business  light.  The  earl  is  to  hire  so  many  hundred  men- 
at-arms,  so  many  knights  bannerets  and  bachelors,  and  so 
many  hundred  archers  from  a  fixed  date  to  a  fixed  date  at 
a  daily  wage.  He  is  to  start  from  Sandwich  on  a  given 
day,  and  on  that  day  the  pay  shall  commence  ;  any  who 
have  received  advances  and  cannot  repay  them  shall  be  put 
into  prison  until  they  have  made  restitution.  Besides  the 
fixed  wage  there  was  also  a  share  in  the  spoils,  as  indeed 
there  is  to-day  in  prize  money  : — "  And  our  said  lord,  the 
king,  shall  have  as  well  the  third  part  of  what  the  said 
earl  captures  in  the  war  as  the  third  part  of  the  thirds  for 
which  the  persons  in  his  said  service  shall  be  answerable  to 
him  of  their  booty  in  the  war ;  be  they  prisoners,  spoil,  or 
other  things  captured." 

When  France  bought  off  Henry  VII.  with  745,000 
ducats,  and  250,000  crowns   annually,  "  the  term  of  the 
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annual  grant  being  indefinite,  which  made  the  English 
esteem  it  as  a  tribute  carried  under  fair  terms,  and  the  truth 
is  it  was  paid  both  to  the  king  and  to  his  son,  King  Henry 
VIII.,  longer  than  it  could  continue  upon  any  computation 
of  charges,"  the  king  kept  his  promise  that  the  war  would 
pay  ;  "  but  it  gave  no  less  discontent  to  the  nobles  and 
principal  persons  of  the  army,  who  had,  many  of  them, 
sold  and  engaged  their  estates  on  hope  of  war."  It  was 
not  the  first  time  that  the  English  had  been  bought  off 
from  pursuing  that  claim  to  France  which  the  marriage  of 
Edward  II.  with  a  French  princess  gave  to  the  English. 
But  for  this  unhappy  alliance,  it  has  been  feelingly  repre- 
sented by  those  who  do  not  know  that  war  is  a  business 
that  England  would  have  let  France  enjoy  her  treasures  in 
peace.  Louis  XI.  gave  Edward  IV.  75,000  crowns  down 
and  50,000  annually,  "  anything  to  get  him  out  of  the  king- 
dom." One  of  these  defenders  of  strict  hereditary  right 
was  even  vexed  at  its  being  called  a  pension  : — "  But  call 
you  the  money  that  the  king  gives  us  pension  ?  It  is 
tribute  ;  and  by  Saint  George,  you  may  perhaps  talk  so 
much  about  it  as  to  bring  us  down  upon  you  again." 

Rebellion  and  civil  war  find  an  explanation,  when  looked 
at  as  employing  idle  military  capital.  Sir  William  Stanley 
had  infinitely  enriched  himself  on  Bosworth  Field,  and 
Henry  VII.,  grateful  for  his  aid,  "winked  at  the  great 
spoils,  which  came  almost  wholly  to  this  man,"  but  later  on 
he  regarded  him  as  a  traitor  about  Perkin  ;  there  was  "  the 
glimmering  of  confiscation,  for  he  was  the  richest  subject 
for  value  in  the  kingdom."  Parliamentary  forfeitures  were 
the  means  the  winning  side  took  to  cover  the  principal, 
interest,  and  insurance  risk  of  military  investment. 

The  Scots  afforded  an  asylum  and  aid  to  English  rebels, 
because  in  this  way  they  were  able  to  train  their  soldiers 
at  the  expense  of  England,  which  was  a  constant  danger 
to  them,  at  a  time  when  the  expenditure  would  be  most 
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profitable.  The' justice  of  claims  against  the  king  de  facto 
appealed  to  them  from  the  time  of  Edgar  Atheling  down 
to  Perkin  Warbeck  : — "  Neither  is  it  the  first  time,"  re- 
marked that  unfortunate  prince  or  pretender,  being  well 
coached  in  his  history  as  a  prince  ought  to  be,  so  that 
every  one  may  be  assured  that  it  is  their  right  as  well  as 
their  interest  to  assist  him,  "  that  a  kyng  of  Scotland  hath 
supported  them  that  were  bereft  and  spoiled  of  the  king- 
dom of  England  as  of  late,  in  fresh  memory,  it  was  done 
in  the  person  of  Henry  VI."  The  contemporaries  of  the 
Scotch  king  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  border  saw,  as  con- 
temporaries do,  the  true  state  of  the  case  ;  Perkin  was  not 
"  the  better  welcome  for  the  company  he  came  in,"  and  his 
protector,  seeing  that  nobody  came  in,  "  turned  his  enter- 
prise into  a  rode."  When  Perkin  went  into  the  west  it  was 
just  the  same  ;  he  besieged  Exeter,  in  hope  that  "  the  rich 
spoils  of  that  city  would  allure  to  him  all  lost  and  loose 
people."  Cavalier  estates  went  cheap  after  the  Great 
Rebellion,  and  Parliament  complained  that  William  III. 
somewhat  too  lavishly  rewarded  his  Dutchmen  with  grants 
of  Crown  lands. 

II.     War   Less   Remunerative 

To  regard  war  as  a  business  matter  in  one  of  its  aspects 
brings  it  within  a  familiar  range  of  experience.  As  long 
as  it  is  looked  at  without  reference  to  its  essential  factors, 
the  only  hope  that  can  be  expressed  about  its  disappear- 
ance is  that  nations  will  learn  that  it  is  wrong.  But  when 
it  is  once  known  to  exist  only  on  a  business  footing,  it  will 
be  seen  that,  like  any  other  business,  it  will  be  abandoned 
so  soon  as  it  ceases  to  pay,  in  so  far  as  it  is  business  only. 
The  whole  law  of  the  development  of  society  through  its 
several  stages  of  progress  tends  to  lower  the  profits  of  war. 
Other  nations  also  desire  to  retain  for  themselves  the  profits 
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that  are  flowing  out  of  their  country  ;  they  adopt  a  policy 
of  protection  exactly  as  they  do  in  commerce.  In  both 
pursuits  they  look  at  their  national  life  as  a  collective 
matter,  and  go  in  for  custom-houses,  and  submit  to  trouble- 
some regulations.  At  last  they  are  so  well  drilled  in  the 
national  idea,  that  every  man  is  ready  to  become  a  soldier 
without  compulsion,  just  as  every  man  works  hard  for  his 
living,  and  the  nation  is  in  a  state  when  it  no  longer  desires 
war  and  is  ready  in  commerce  for  free  trade.  The  history 
of  smuggling  makes  the  matter  plainer.  As  long  as  trade 
is  so  undeveloped  that  duties  are  very  high,  it  pays  to 
smuggle  and  to  insure  against  the  risk  of  a  cargo  being 
captured.  The  profits  are  both  great  enough  to  stand  the 
premium,  which  is  paid  in  Holland  or  elsewhere,  and  to 
tempt  men  tfe  run  the  risk  of  death  or  imprisonment.  But 
when  trade  is  stronger,  just  as  when  each  citizen  is  armed, 
the  country  can  do  with  lesser  duties,  and  the  profits  of 
evading  the  vigilance  of  the  wardens  of  the  customs  or  of 
the  marches  are  cut  down,  and  "  smuggler  "  or  "  pirate  "  is 
no  longer  a  term  of  pride.  The  trade  ceased  to  pay  in  the 
same  way  as  the  trade  of  war  ceased  to  pay  the  Viking. 
This  development  of  the  collective  interest  of  the  people  is 
the  reason  for  the  appearance,  and  later  for  the  disappear- 
ance, of  the  mercenary.  Canute  employed  aliens,  as  well 
as  his  own  hirdmen,  and  the  seas  became  free.  The  Nor- 
man knew  the  system  well,  and  the  Norman  kings  defended 
England  till  the  people  had  thoroughly  learnt  that  it  was 
cheaper  to  defend  themselves.  The  hired  band  of  soldiers 
is  at  first  a  personal  matter.  Champions  from  any  land  are 
welcome  to  join  it.  Side  by  side  with  it  is  summoned  the 
tribal  levy.  Gradually,  but  very  slowly,  kings  learn  to  hire 
only  native-born  troops.  The  first  step  is  made  in  this 
direction  by  Edward  III.,  though  for  centuries  after  his 
time  mercenaries  are  subsidised.  But  the  national  soldiery 
is  strong  enough  to  control  the  alien  force.     In  our  day  it 
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is  recognised  that  every  man  may  not  only  be  called  upon 
to  join  the  levy,  but  may  be  called  upon  to  make  himself 
efficient. 

The  mercenary  is  an  expensive  substitute  for  the  native 
soldier.  He  collects  the  war-tax,  as  bad  governments  do 
their  revenue,  in  an  oppressive  and  uncertain  manner ; 
and  this  uncertainty,  more  than  anything  else,  discourages 
honest  labour.  The  harder  a  man  works  and  the  more 
property  he  has  to  be  taxed,  the  more  heavily  he  will  be 
taxed.  The  only  measure  of  a  just  war-tax  is  the  vote  of 
the  tax-payer. 

This  economic  truth  was  learnt  very  hardly  in  England. 
The  land  had  been  a  prey  of  every  sea-rover.  The  armed 
settlers  took  the  fairest  portions  and  defended  them,  but 
they  were  not  inclined  to  pay  a  war-tax  for  the  benefit  of 
their  fellows ;  indeed,  the  poor  man  was  so  heavily  taxed 
that,  as  in  the  Greek  Empire,  he  rather  welcomed  a  change 
of  masters  ;  only  here  every  petty  landowner  was  the  tax- 
gatherer.  Canute  and  William  the  Norman  brought  in  the 
Scandinavian  system  ;  they  levied  the  war-tax  and  spent 
it  on  defence,  and  the  land  had  peace.  The  people  learnt 
to  pay  the  tax  themselves,  and  then  they  turned  to  the 
coasts  of  France,  as  the  Vikings  with  their  hired  troops  had 
done,  and  took  their  share  of  the  booty.  France  at  last 
grew  glad  to  pay  for  regular  troops,  and  the  plundering 
raids  of  the  English  ceased.  There  was  a  farther  lesson 
to  be  learnt,  which  was  learnt  when  every  man  became  a 
soldier.  Scotland  learnt  the  lesson,  too,  as  she  taught  it  to 
England.  They  paid  their  war-tax  into  a  common  fund, 
and  enjoyed  together  the  security  it  gave.  For  in  this 
respect  war  is  like  fire.  Either  the  insurance  must  be 
heavy  or  the  buildings  made  fire-proof.  It  is  idle  to  talk 
of  fire  as  a  destructive  element,  and  to  hope  that  its  ravages 
will  cease  of  themselves.  Fires  will  go  on  until  builders 
learn  their  business,  and  the  expense  necessary  for  protec- 
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tion  is  borne  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  and  so  will  war.  The 
labour  of  making  a  building  fire-proof  may  be  regarded  as 
unproductive  ;  but  fire,  as  a  corollary  of  its  uses,  is  destruc- 
tive, and  so  also  is  the  manhood  that  makes  for  war.  The 
good  qualities  and  the  bad,  as  in  the  case  of  all  the  virtues, 
go  together. 

The  law  is  the  same  at  the  beginning  as  at  the  end  of 
our  history.  A  land  to  dwell  in  is  no  free  gift  from  nature  ; 
it  is  the  reward  claimed  by  manhood.  The  song  about  the 
resistance  of  Brihtnoth  is  clear  upon  the  point.  The 
Angles  and  Saxons  came  over  the  broad  sea, "  the  haughty 
war-smiths  obtained  what  they  came  for  when  they  sought 
Britain — "A  home  they  gat  them."  To  possess  a  land  like 
ours  or  like  our  colonies  means  long  endurance,  the  greatest 
quality  needed  in  war.  It  has  to  be  reclaimed  from  wild 
heath  and  marsh  and  forest  by  toil  of  axe  and  mattock  and 
spade,  in  wet  and  cold,  and  in  peril  of  wild  beasts.  If  those 
who  do  not  understand  the  moral  laws  of  war  had  made 
the  world,  it  would  have  been  an  oriental  paradise,  where, 
in  the  words  of  Mark  Tapley,  "  the  soil  being  fruitful,  pub- 
lic buildings  would  grow  spontaneous,"  and  public  virtues 
too.  As  an  historic  fact,  however,  the  earth  does  not  yield 
its  fruits  to  men  who  live  untroubled  by  all  the  evils  that 
fall  to  the  lot  of  labourers  working  hardly  and  receiving 
scanty  pay.  The  little  patch  of  ground  on  the  skirting  of 
the  forest  had  to  be  kept  tilled  by  men,  who  were  not 
afraid,  amid  their  husbandry,  of  the  wolf,  the  boar,  and  the 
wild  bear,  though  their  weapons  were  only  flints  with 
wooden  handles.  They  had  to  meet  a  harder  test  when 
the  bronze  invaders  came.  And  this  and  many  a  harder 
test,  piteous  as  each  seems,  resulted  in  creating  certain 
virtues,  far  better  worth  having  than  mere  wealth,  though 
they  made  the  wealth  as  well.  Sometimes  the  labourer 
worked  with  arms  in  his  hand,  as  at  the  rebuilding  of  Jeru- 
salem or  in  the  reaping  in  Alfred's  day  ;  but  he  always 
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worked  on  the  condition  that  he  was  ready  to  lay  down  his 
instruments  of  labour,  and  take  up  the  other  side  of  endu- 
rance with  the  instruments  of  war.  Military  organization 
and  industrial  organization  are  not  only  treated  apart ; 
they  are  supposed  in  life  to  be  mutually  destructive.  As 
a  fact — we  see  it  picturesquely  appearing  in  Alfred's 
reapers — the  two,  when  efficient,  depend  on  the  same 
great  virtue,  the  manhood  of  the  people.  They  prosper 
together  ;  they  need  the  same  discipline  ;  historically  they 
are  never  separated.  So  long  as  the  military  organization 
is  defective,  the  industrial  organization  turns  men  into 
slaves  with  all  the  bad  results  that  political  economists 
know.  First,  his  own  lords  come  and  plunder  the  worker  ; 
they  rob  him  of  the  fruit  of  toil,  either  coming  with  their 
bands  of  horsemen,  sending  out  their  tax-gatherers,  or  in 
a  more  refined  fashion  by  giving  him  a  starvation  wage. 
Then  the  land  becomes  weak  and  defenceless,  for  the  mili- 
tary organization,  resting  on  the  industrial,  has  to  depend 
upon  slave  courage,  and  other  peoples  come  and  plunder, 
breaking  down  the  rotten  industrial  system  by  putting 
arms  into  the  hands  of  the  slave. 

War  is  a  means  of  livelihood  in  a  double  sense.  At 
first  it  wrests  a  living  from  the  toil  and  spoil  of  others, 
until  it  has  drilled  into  each  nation  the  lesson  of  manhood 
by  offering  them  continually  the  hard  alternative,  either 
give  the  "  bracelets  "  or  the  "  spear  " — either  be  slaves  and 
landless,  or  be  ready  with  the  cry  of  manhood,  "  Point  and 
edge  shall  judge  between  us." 
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Chapter    III 
WAR,    COLONISATION,    AND    EMPIRE 

I.    The    Bond  of  Empire 

Though  war  sustains  war,  and  affords  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood, plunder  is  not  a  lasting  source  of  revenue ;  nor  can 
subject  lands  be  permanently  held,  if,  after  their  title  has 
been  gained  by  the  sword,  the  conquering  people  are  unable 
to  send  out  colonists  and  merchants.  This  is  obvious,  if 
we  reflect  with  Machiavelli  that  the  alternative  must  be  to 
maintain  a  large  military  force,  which  will  consume  the 
revenue  of  the  new  possession,  and  even  form  a  drain  on 
the  national  income  of  those  who  seek  to  add  to  their 
dominion.  To  obtain  means  to  pay  the  troops  and  to 
afford  them  subsistence  the  conquered  people  must  be 
perpetually  harassed  ;  that  is,  all  who  are  engaged  in 
industrial  occupation,  and  who  should  be  the  mainstay  of 
government,  are  turned  against  it,  and  slowly  or  quickly 
ruined. 

The  kings  of  the  Mesopotamian  lands  did  something 
more  than  fight  to  build  their  empires.  The  king  of 
Babylon  who  freed  his  country  from  the  Elamite  con- 
queror united  the  land  into  one,  embanked  the  Tigris,  and 
built  the  great  canal  for  irrigation  that  lasted  fifteen  cen- 
turies. Ragozin  gives  his  inscription  : — "  I  have  directed 
the  waters  of  its  branches  over  the  desert  plains  ;  I  have 
caused  them  to  run  in  the  dry  channels,  and  thus  given 
unfailing  waters  to  the  people.     ...     I  have  changed 
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desert  plains  into  well-watered  lands.  I  have  given  them 
fertility  and  plenty,  and  made  them  the  abode  of  happi- 
ness." Many  instances  are  adduced  later  of  the  benefits 
that  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  kings  conferred  on  their 
people,  but  it  is  worth  while  noting  here  the  work  of 
Sargon  the  conqueror,  who  boasts  that  high  rocks,  that  had 
borne  nothing,  now  bore  crops,  that  waste  places  were 
irrigated,  and  dykes  built,  that  the  land  was  full  of  provi- 
sions, and  that  as  befits  a  king  he  would  not  let  oil,  which 
was  both  food  and  medicine,  become  dear  in  his  land. 

Cyrus,  besides  respecting  the  religions  of  his  subjects, 
treated  the  conquered  peoples  mildly,  allowing  them  them- 
selves to  state  the  tribute  they  could  pay  ;  so  mildly  did 
he  treat  the  Lydians  and  the  Greek  colonies  on  the  coast, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  rising  in  Sardis,  there  was  no 
rebellion  in  his  lifetime.  Darius  made  frequent  progresses, 
noting  the  appearance  of  the  country  ;  making  military 
roads,  furnished  with  post-houses,  which  also  served  for 
commerce.  He  was  filled  with  the  same  ambition  as 
Alexander,  projecting  a  direct  sea-road  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  India,  and  he  worked  afresh  on  the  canal  between 
the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea. 

Athens,  under  the  guidance  of  Pericles,  planted  many 
colonies ;  a  thousand  men  went  to  the  Chersonesus,  "  five 
hundred  to  Naxos,  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  Andros,  a 
thousand  into  the  country  of  the  Bisaltae  in  Thrace,  and 
others  into  Italy,  who  settled  in  Sibaris,  and  changed  its 
name  to  Thurii.  These  things  he  did  to  clear  the  city  of  a 
useless  multitude,  who  were  very  troublesome  when  they 
had  nothing  to  do  ;  to  make  provision  for  the  most 
necessitous  ;  and  to  keep  the  allies  of  Athens  in  awe,  by 
placing  colonies  like  so  many  garrisons  in  their  neighbour- 
hood." In  Sinope  on  the  Black  Sea,  after  having  aided 
in  driving  out  the  tyrant,  he  caused  a  decree  to  be  made, 
that  a  colony  of  six  hundred  Athenian  volunteers  should 
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be  put  in  possession  of  those  houses  and  lands  that  had 
belonged  to  him.  After  the  revolt  of  the  Euboeans  he  ex- 
pelled the  Hippobatae,  "  and  having  exterminated  all  the 
Hestiaeans,  he  gave  their  city  to  a  colony  of  Athenians." 

To  those  who  know  something  of  the  work  of  the  Greeks 
in  Asia,  it  is  of  course  clear  that  the  victories  of  Alexander 
were  not  barren,  and  that  the  spread  of  Greek  civilisation 
was  somewhat  at  the  cost  of  Greece  ;  Greece  was  partly 
drained,  as  Italy  and  other  countries  were,  to  maintain  its 
empire,  and  to  do  the  work  that  spread  the  Greek  tongue. 
The  foundation  of  the  Greek  port  in  Egypt  by  a  conqueror 
and  the  condemnation  of  another  would-be  conqueror  show 
the  connection  between  war,  that  is  not  a  mere  plundering 
raid,  and  useful  conquest.  Alexander  made  Alexandria, 
and  Napoleon  declared  that  it  did  him  more  credit  than  all 
his  victories. 

In  the  Greek  kingdoms  in  Asia  were  numerous  Hellenis- 
tic cities,  serving  the  same  purpose  as  the  Roman  colonies ; 
Alexander  founded  seventy  of  them,  either  as  emporia  or 
as  garrisons.  As  he  called  some  of  them  after  his  own 
name,  so  also  did  his  successors  ;  there  were  Antigoneias, 
Ptolemaises,  and  Seleuceias,  and  Antiocheias,  as  well  as 
Alexandrias.  Their  streets,  like  those  of  Roman  towns, 
since  they  were  able  to  defend  themselves,  were  no  longer 
narrow  or  perched  on  heights,  but  broad  and  running  at 
right  angles  to  each  other ;  their  construction,  like  that  of 
the  Roman  camps,  was  uniform,  for  the  men  who  founded 
them  were  masters  of  the  district.  The  conquered  races 
were  not  oppressed.  Alexander  married  Stateira,  the 
daughter  of  Darius,  and  eighty  of  his  officers  followed  his 
example,  allying  themselves  with  the  Persian  nobility  ; 
but  the  movement  was  not  merely  aristocratic ;  a  present 
was  given  to  all  the  soldiers  who  had  married  Asiatic 
wives,  and  when  their  names  were  registered,  their  number 
were  found  to  be  more  than  ten  thousand. 
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The  conqueror  purposed  to  make  the  communication  by 
sea  between  his  new  capital  Babylon  and  the  east  as  secure 
as  forethought  could  render  it.  His  soldiers  had  thwarted 
his  purpose  of  exploring  as  far  as  the  outer  ocean,  and 
proving  that  there  was  a  sea-road  between  it  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf;  but  he  had  determined  that  his  fleet  should 
trace  out  the  way  first  to  the  mouths  of  the  Euphrates  and 
then  to  the  Red  Sea,  so  that  his  capital  at  the  mouths  of 
the  Indus  might  be  in  connection  with  his  capital  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Nile.  He  built  Alexandria  at  the  junction 
of  the  Jhelam  and  the  Indus,  and  ordered  naval  docks  to 
be  constructed ;  then  he  passed  down  the  Indus  where  it 
divides  into  its  eastern  and  western  mouths  and  built  Pattala 
(Hyderabad).  His  interest  in  geography  went  far  beyond 
theorising,  though  here  the  Greeks  were  surprised  at  the 
tide  coming  up  the  river  with  immense  force,  accustomed 
as  they  were  to  the  Mediterranean.  Docks  and  harbours 
were  built  at  Pattala,  and  between  the  two  mouths  of  the 
Indus  wells  were  sunk  to  provide  water  for  the  future 
carrying  trade,  as  wells  were  sunk  by  Rameses  II.  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  had  to  cross  the  desert  to  the  gold- 
mines. The  humble  address  of  the  miners  assured  the 
Egyptian  king  that  what  he  planned  at  night  was  realized 
in  the  day  ;  they  explained  that  if  there  were  no  pools  they 
perished  of  thirst,  and  that  he  only  had  to  speak  the  word 
and  the  waters  would  come.  The  king  felt  the  justice  of 
their  remarks,  and  the  Well  of  Meriamoun-Rameses  was 
made. 

While  Hephaestion  led  a  portion  of  the  troops  inland, 
Alexander  himself  followed  on  the  shore  to  watch  as  far 
as  possible  over  the  safety  of  the  fleet  of  Nearchus.  The 
dreadful  march  through  the  desert  of  Gedrosia,  which 
Edrisi  says  cannot  be  crossed  by  men  on  horseback  with- 
out great  difficulty,  led  them  through  a  sandy  desert,  rich 
in  myrrh-bearing  shrubs  ;  and  Alexander,  sending  packages 
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sealed  with  his  own  signet  for  the  navy,  was  unable  to 
punish  the  convoy  whom  want  compelled  to  break  them 
open.  The  heat  was  dreadful,  the  marches  most  exhaust- 
ing, and  where  water  failed  the  sufferings  of  the  men  were 
pitiable ;  and  when  the  water  was  reached,  the  agony  of 
thirst  often  caused  the  death  of  those  who  drank  too 
hastily.  Alexander  had  made  his  way  to  Kirman,  from 
which  there  was  a  caravan-road  from  the  Lake  of  Zurrah. 
Meanwhile  Nearchus  had  conducted  the  fleet  in  safety  to 
Harmozia  on  the  coast  of  Carmania,  a  city  which  was 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  island  so  well  known  in  later 
times  as  a  great  mart  under  the  name  of  Ormus.  Babylon 
was  to  be  the  capital  of  his  new  empire  on  account  of  its 
central  situation  ;  it  already  communicated  with  Egypt 
and  the  Mediterranean  by  the  caravan-roads  traced  out 
long  before  his  time  ;  and  he  intended  to  lay  down  on  the 
sea-charts  a  road  that  should  communicate  with  India  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  with  the  Mediterranean 
through  the  Nile.  Two  fleets  were  joined  in  the  great 
harbour  there  on  the  Euphrates  :  one  which  had  been 
built  in  India  and  navigated  safely  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Indus,  and  the  other  that  had  been  brought  overland  from 
the  Phoenician  coast  to  Thapsacus  on  the  Euphrates,  and 
when  fitted  together,  navigated  down  the  river  to  Babylon. 
To  make  this  road  secure  he  first  surveyed  the  mouths  of 
the  rivers  on  the  great  estuary,  navigating  on  the  east  down 
the  channel  of  the  Kuran,  descending  into  the  Shatt  el 
Arab,  where  the  Euphrates,  Tigris,  the  Gyndes,  and  the 
Choaspes  discharge  their  waters,  and  so  passed  up  the 
Tigris.  Further  exploration  was  necessary  to  carry  this 
road  on  to  Egypt.  Three  points  of  the  route  were  now 
secure — Pattala  on  the  Indus,  Babylon,  and  Alexandria  ; 
but  to  connect  them  safely  it  was  necessary  to  subdue  the 
Arabs.  They  commanded  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  as 
well  as  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  could  levy  heavy  tolls  on 
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merchants,  using  the  sea  or  river.  The  conquest  of  Arabia 
was  possible,  as  was  demonstrated  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  and  Alexander  determined  to  send  a  fleet  that 
would  back  up  his  land  army.  To  prepare  the  way  he 
sent  out  galleys  to  examine  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  with  orders  to  make  their  way  into  the  Red 
Sea  ;  but  when  his  admiral  had  doubled  the  southern  cape, 
his  heart  failed  him  and  he  returned.  A  force  of  Persians 
and  other  native  troops  were  raised,  and  cypress  trees,  the 
ship-timber  of  the  Euphrates,  was  cut  down  for  fleets.  But 
while  he  was  preparing  to  make  the  last  connection  between 
the  Indus,  the  Tigris,  and  the  Nile,  a  fatal  illness  attacked 
him.  The  bulletins  issued  to  the  camp,  which  are  given 
by  Arrian,  show  that  till  the  last  he  was  occupied  in  giving 
orders  to  the  leaders  as  to  the  voyage  by  sea  and  the  march 
by  land  that  were  to  complete  the  south-eastern  road  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  shores  of  India. 

The  settlements  of  Carthage,  though  they  seemed  to 
care  more  for  trade  than  anything,  and  to  use  their  sub- 
jects only  as  mercenary  soldiers  or  producers  of  tribute,  yet 
spread  their  civilisation.  In  Spain,  according  to  Strabo, 
two  hundred  towns  were  Phcenicised. 

"  Wheresoever  the  Roman  conquered,  there  he  inhabited," 
was  a  true  boast  of  Seneca.  The  Roman  ringed  the 
Western  world  with  cities,  and  sent  to  the  East  his  traders, 
as  he  sent  his  law,  which  for  so  many  centuries  held  trade 
together,  even  when  the  East  was  separated  from  Rome. 
After  the  conquest  of  Mithridates  eighty  thousand  Romans 
perished  in  Asia  in  one  day.  "We  are  informed  by  a 
Greek  writer,  who  was  himself  a  Roman  ambassador,  that 
in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  the  Greek  language  was 
unknown  in  the  countries  between  the  Adriatic,  the 
yEgean,  and  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Danube,  except  in  the 
commercial  towns  on  the  coast  of  Thrace  and  Illyria  ;  but 
that  Latin  was  the  ordinary  medium  of  communication 
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among  foreign  races,  both   for   commercial   and  political 
intercourse." 

Rome  sent  unnumbered  colonists  to  Britain  ;  fifty 
thousand  soldiers  perished  here  in  one  campaign.  With 
the  power  of  its  empire  came  its  fashions,  as  well  as  its 
laws  and  language  ;  and  with  all,  the  arts  of  civilised  life, 
the  building  of  roads  and  cities,  the  clearing  of  lands  and 
agriculture,  and  the  planting  of  fruit  trees.  Colonisation 
was  a  practice  of  the  republic  from  the  earliest  time,  so 
that  the  consul  used  a  plough  of  bronze  and  wore  his  toga 
in  the  ancient  fashion,  when  marking  out  the  boundary  of 
a  colony.  The  two  ideas  of  conquest  and  agriculture  went 
together,  when  men  called  up  the  past.  In  Lucan's  verse 
the  consul  now  subdues  the  Gaetans  and  now  marks  the 
Sarmatian  soil  with  his  ploughshare. 


II.     The   Breaking   of  Empire 

The  Mesopotamian  land,  once  the  seat  of  great  empires, 
is  now  waiting  for  European  enterprise  to  restore  it  to  its 
place  among  the  most  productive  of  lands,  and  for  the 
"  mailed  hand  "  of  a  strong  government  to  trace  the  lines 
where  the  great  trade  routes  of  the  world  can  run  once 
more.  The  ruin  of  the  canals,  that  one  great  dynasty 
after  another  built  and  preserved  in  Mesopotamia,  has 
rendered  the  land  barren.  The  taxes  gathered  by  the 
Turks  are  not  applied  to  public  purposes,  but  are  spent 
merely  for  the  private  enjoyment  of  the  ruler.  The 
patches  of  land  that  the  river  fertilises  are  fit  for  the  culti- 
vation of  half-nomadic  tribes,  but  will  not  support  people 
in  fixed  homes. 

Roman  colonial  policy  was  frequently  corrupt.  The 
governors  of  provinces  were  avaricious,  and  needed,  it  was 
said,  to  make  three  fortunes— one  to  recoup  them  for  the 
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expenses  of  reaching  office ;  a  second  to  bribe  the  judges 
that  tried  them  for  oppression  of  the  provincials,  who, 
being  drawn  from  the  highest  classes  in  the  State,  needed 
proportionate  recompense  for  short-sightedness ;  and  a 
third  to  retire  on.  It  was  from  the  corruption  of  officials 
that  Cicero  augured  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  power. 
This  was  his  forecast  in  his  speech  against  Verres  : — "  Our 
provinces  and  the  free  peoples  complain."  Injustice  pene- 
trates to  the  far  distant  shores  of  the  ocean.  Rome  has 
no  longer  its  former  strength.  "  Their  tears  and  groans 
weigh  upon  us.  This  man  has  done  as  others  have 
done.  If  those  who  are  indicted  depend  on  each  other  to 
escape  justice,  then  I  say  in  the  end  the  Republic  will  be 
destroyed."  Juvenal  satirises  the  justice  of  Rome.  An 
extortionate  African  governor  lives  comfortably  in  exile  on 
his  gains,  passing  his  mornings  with  wine  seasoned  by 
laughter  at  his  punishment : — 

"  While  sighing  at  the  victory  she  has  won, 
The  province  finds  herself  the  more  undone." 

So  runs  GifTord's  translation.  Tacitus  praises  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  barbarian  compared  with  the  avarice  of 
Rome  and  the  rapacity  of  the  legacy-hunters.  Pliny,  the 
naturalist,  declared  : — "  The  large  farms  have  ruined  Italy." 
To  think  of  the  fall  of  Rome  as  the  fall  of  the  same 
people  who  conquered  Hannibal  is  an  anachronism.  Rome 
was  prepared  for  its  fall  by  the  introduction  of  an  alien 
population.  It  was  as  changed  in  its  inhabitants,  as  it  was 
in  its  flora,  by  its  conquests.  Seneca  is  bitter  upon  the 
latter  day  luxury.  He  visited  the  country  home  of  Scipio, 
which  was  built  four-square  and  of  stone,  with  a  wall  con- 
taining about  a  rood  of  land,  and  towers  on  both  sides  for 
defence.  The  modern  bath  was  magnificent  with  taps  of 
silver,  but  the  one  that  Scipio  used  was  narrow  and  gloomy 
as  the  old  fashion  was  : — "  I  had  great  pleasure  as  I  con- 
trasted Scipio's  manners  and  our  own." 
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A  well  constructed  building  lasts  on  for  a  period  long  or 
short,  according  to  circumstances,  although  those  who  live 
in  it  are  no  longer  capable  of  repairing  the  ravages  of  time 
and  weather ;  and  so  from  the  tougher  fibres  of  the 
empire-making  Rome  Byzantium  received  as  a  part  of 
its  legacy  principles  that  saved  it  in  its  many  desperate 
struggles.  The  conduct  of  Agricola  in  Britain  was  an 
example  of  this  old-fashioned  integrity : — "  It  would  be 
almost  an  insult  to  so  great  a  man  to  mention  honesty 
and  incorruptibility  as  among  his  virtues."  In  him  were 
united  the  great  general  and  the  great  administrator.  His 
knowledge  of  military  geography  and  of  fortification  was 
equalled  by  his  clemency,  by  his  zeal  in  promoting  public 
and  private  buildings,  by  his  offering  to  the  sons  of  the 
principal  natives  a  Roman  education.  But  disadvantages 
followed  the  advantages  which  came  in  the  train  of  civilisa- 
tion— the  luxurious  habits  which  took  away  the  desire  to 
oppose  Roman  rule. 

When  the  republic  saved  itself  from  Hannibal,  the 
land  on  which  his  camp  was  placed  was  sold  at  its  full 
price  while  his  tents  were  still  seen  from  the  city  walls,  so 
confident  were  the  citizens  that  the  sword  would  again  in 
time  protect  the  plough.  Before  the  empire  fell,  not  only 
had  Commodus  forbidden  the  Africans  to  kill  the  lion,  but 
in  Campania  itself  320,000  acres  of  land  were  excused 
from  payment  of  taxes  because  the  land  itself  was  aban- 
doned. In  the  time  of  the  Moors,  Granada  was  the  subject 
of  the  most  careful  cultivation  ;  there  was  a  prognostic  of 
the  Spanish  fall  in  Philip  II.  selling  the  royal  domains 
because  the  income  from  them  could  not  be  made  to 
balance  the  expenses.  As  early  as  William  of  Malmes- 
bury,  Asia  could  not  defend  itself  in  war.  It  was  "  for- 
merly a  land  most  fruitful  in  corn,  but  it  had  been  so 
plundered  by  the  savage  Turk  that  it  could  scarcely  suffice 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  small  army."     The  most  fertile 
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districts  of  the  earth  unprotected  by  the  sword  yielded 
almost  nothing  ;  and  long  before  his  time  the  pressure  of 
taxation  was  so  heavy  in  the  municipalities  of  the  eastern 
empire  that  no  member  of  the  local  senate,  which  con- 
sisted of  the  wealthiest  landed  proprietors  in  the  city,  was 
allowed  to  change  his  condition  or  quit  the  place  of  his 
residence.  The  inhabitants  of  the  rural  districts  were  thus 
gradually  changed  into  agricultural  serfs.  The  artisans 
were  in  the  same  way  turned  into  a  caste,  each  being 
bound  to  follow  his  father's  profession.  "Laws  were 
enacted  to  fix  every  class  of  society  in  its  condition  with 
regard  to  the  revenue.  .  .  .  Internal  commerce,  if  it 
had  been  left  unfettered  by  restrictions,  would  probably 
have  saved  the  Roman  empire.  .  .  .  An  instinctive 
aversion  to  the  independent  position  of  the  commercial 
classes,  joined  to  a  contempt  for  trade,  usually  suggests 
such  measures  as  eventually  drive  commerce  from  countries 
under  despotic  rule." 

The  English  chronicler  knew  of  the  waste  lands,  and 
the  unwarlike  character  of  the  natives  of  the  empire  was 
apparent  to  travellers.  This  fatal  disease  in  a  state  did 
not  come  through  their  own  fault,  but  was  engendered  by 
the  policy  of  the  Government,  which,  inheriting  Roman 
military  tradition,  kept  for  centuries  effective  armies,  but 
did  not  care  to  entrust  the  defence  of  its  empire  to  the 
peoples  who  were  under  its  dominion.  A  people  without 
arms  in  its  hands,  in  spite  of  strong  and  wise  rulers  making 
their  appearance  from  time  to  time,  is  oppressed  ;  and 
when  the  oppression  reaches  a  certain  stage,  or  the  ruin 
that  follows  taxation  imposed  by  an  arbitrary  will  has 
attained  its  height,  the  foreign  conqueror  comes,  not  so 
much  as  an  enemy  to  be  struggled  against  with  all  the 
force  of  manhood,  but  rather  as  a  deliverer  who  sets  the 
slaves  free,  and  gives  the  ruined  agriculturist  and  trader  a 
chance  to  make  their  industry  pay  once  more. 
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The  improved  civil  administration  of  Leo  drove  back  the 
tide  of  Saracen  conquest  quite  as  much  as  did  his  victories. 
As  long  as  the  subjects  of  the  empire  were  only  oppressed, 
they  welcomed  the  Saracen  :  but  when  the  power  of  the 
tax-gatherer  was  weakened,  the  code  of  Justinian  was 
preferred  to  the  Koran,  "  the  torrent  of  Mohammedan 
conquest  was  arrested,  and  as  long  as  Roman  law  was 
cultivated  in  the  empire,  and  administered  under  proper 
control  in  the  provinces,  the  invaders  of  the  Byzantine 
territory  were  everywhere  unsuccessful."  "  Crete  and  Sicily 
were  lost  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century.  Both  ot 
them  were  very  prosperous  provinces,  and  yet  neither  of 
them  offered  much  resistance."  The  tide  of  conquest  was 
borne  on  by  the  same  forces  that  carried  the  Moor  through 
Spain  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  making  his  government 
a  blessing  to  the  down-trodden  people,  and  affording  proofs 
of  the  general  conclusion  of  the  historian  that  where  the 
Saracen  conquered,  there  the  bulk  of  the  population  were 
in  his  favour.  Besides  the  evidence  afforded  by  conquest 
of  the  inefficiency  of  the  Byzantine  government  to  secure 
the  best  use  of  the  lands  under  its  rule,  there  was  the  con- 
sistent use  of  mercenary  troops  and  the  decline  in  the 
native  populations,  whom  it  was  the  task  from  time  to 
time  of  the  government  to  replenish  by  planting  colonists 
in  the  waste  districts.  This  is  more  significant,  as  under 
the  Turks  population  increased.  When  Constantinople 
was  taken  in  1204  by  the  Latins,  the  people — and  their 
opinion  was  shared  by  many  of  the  educated  classes — 
declared  that  it  was  a  divine  judgment  on  the  rapacity  of 
their  rulers.  Before  the  final  conquest  by  the  Turks,  there 
were  not  wanting  instances  in  which  towns  invited  them  to 
take  possession.  Othman  boasted  that  "  city  after  city 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Greek  empire  to  admit  his 
garrison,  but  that  no  city  threw  off  his  yoke."  Three 
times  the  city  on  the  Bosphorus  has  been  the  theatre  of 
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fading  power,  and  each  time  this  law  of  colonisation  has 
been  illustrated.  Rome  left  the  Tiber  for  the  Bosphorus, 
for  there  was  no  longer  any  force  in  the  western  world  to 
bind  itself  to  the  eastern,  or  even  to  hold  its  own.  Yet  a 
second  time,  after  centuries  of  continuous  conflict,  its  rule 
had  utterly  exhausted  its  provinces.  For  more  than  200 
years  it  had  been  unable  to  stand  by  its  own  strength,  and 
at  last  the  Italian  states  were  too  near  their  own  decline  to 
preserve  the  equilibrium  of  the  tottering  empire.  Yet  a 
third  time,  when  a  military  host  encamping  in  the  land 
could  not  unite  with  the  subject  people,  and  could  do 
nothing  but  exhaust  its  provinces  and  make  them  ready  to 
welcome  rebellion  or  foreign  invasion,  province  after 
province  tore  itself  away,  and  the  power  on  the  Bosphorus 
was  only  held  in  its  place  by  the  aid  of  the  sturdier  north. 
The  Hanse  League  with  its  great  factories  taxed  the 
trade  of  the  north  of  Europe,  in  Sweden,  in  Russia,  in 
England,  and  the  Netherlands.  At  last  it  found  itself  so 
strong  that  it  could  wage  war  with  princes  and  disregard 
the  commands  of  its  own  imperial  lord.  Still  in  the  end 
it  was  driven  back,  in  spite  of  prescription  and  of  charters 
of  privilege.  No  lasting  hold  can  be  kept  on  trade  when 
manufacturing  and,  still  more,  colonising  power  is  absent. 
Had  it  employed  the  people  of  the  country,  and  taught 
them  how  to  manufacture — had  it  settled  in  some  of  the 
districts  it  commanded,  and  sent  out  men  of  its  race  as 
settlers,  though  the  Hanse  League  would  have  been  pos- 
sibly broken  by  the  force  of  events,  its  colonists  might 
have  inherited  the  soil  and  aided  the  mother  country. 
But  its  trade  was  a  monopoly  even  among  its  own  people. 
As  far  as  possible  it  scared  away  those  of  its  own  country- 
men who  would  have  shared  its  privileges.  Purposed 
pain  and  humiliation  had  to  be  undergone  by  new  com- 
mercial recruits.  So  far  from  being  a  colonising  power,  its 
merchants  lived  in  their  factories  like  monks  and  strangers, 
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never  permitting  a  woman's  presence  for  fear  of  entangle- 
ments with  the  people  of  the  land.  In  all  this  there  was  a 
short-sighted  wisdom,  as  there  often  is  in  a  selfish  policy. 
The  coffers  of  many  a  forgotten  merchant  were  filled  with 
money,  and  political  economists  rejoiced  in  the  trade  re- 
turns. "Sufficient  for  the  day  was  the  budget  thereof,"  and, 
secure  in  their  turn  of  prosperity  or  in  the  necessities  of 
the  land  they  traded  to,  the  Diet  of  the  League  looked 
complacently  on  at  the  constant  discontent  that  their 
presence  caused.  War  remedies  all  this.  In  time  better 
countries,  such  as  England,  where  the  monopoly  of  trading 
guilds  were  partly  broken,  were  able  to  do  their  own 
trading ;  and  then  this  power,  which  had  only  the  unstable 
foundation  of  traffic,  fell  like  a  pack  of  cards.  Elizabeth's 
answer,  when  they  complained  to  the  emperor  that  their 
ancient  privileges  were  disregarded,  puts  the  matter  in  a 
nutshell : — "  They  were  things  not  convenient  for  the  time, 
to  weet,  granted  when  traffique  and  merchandise  amongst 
the  English  lay  dead." 

Machiavelli  states  the  law,  and  gives  examples  both  of 
what  follows  from  keeping  it  and  breaking  it.  Emigration 
must  be  encouraged  from  thickly-populated  districts  to  re- 
cently acquired  or  uninhabited  countries.  The  inhabitants 
are  thus  better  able  to  defend  themselves,  "  deriving  the 
greatest  attainable  comfort."  If  this  custom  is  disused, 
one  part  of  the  territory  becomes  a  desert,  and  the  other  is 
inhabited  by  a  wretched  population.  He  cites  Venice 
and  Pisa  as  places  that  were  made  healthy  by  the  number 
of  industrious  individuals  that  were  drawn  there ;  and 
goes  on  to  say  that  desolation  follows  when  princes  are 
neglectful  or  republics  arise  whose  institutions  no  longer 
deserve  praise  : — "  Hence  it  is  that  so  many  places  in  the 
world,  and  particularly  in  Italy,  in  comparison  of  ancient 
times,  have  become  deserts." 

The  instance  of  Corsica  is  of  special  interest,  because 
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the  account  of  its  struggle  for  independence  is  given  by 
Napoleon.  He  wrote  of  the  ruins  of  castles,  still  to  be 
seen  on  steep  rocks,  where  the  lords  took  refuge  during  the 
struggles  of  the  communes  for  enfranchisement.  He  con- 
trasted the  results  of  the  policy  of  Pisa  and  Genoa.  The 
one  by  trade  and  by  the  establishment  of  factories  gained 
the  confidence  of  the  island,  who  served  it  faithfully  in 
its  wars  against  Florence.  The  oligarchs  of  Genoa  acted 
differently,  and  finally  lost  their  power  after  a  struggle  that 
lasted  forty  years.  They  were  warned  in  their  senate  of 
the  wisdom  of  preserving  their  factories  in  Corsica,  and 
that  the  island  would  be  a  nursery  of  good  soldiers,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  the  impossibility  of  ruling  them 
except  by  a  just  government.  "  The  militia  of  Corsica  are 
more  able  to  possess  themselves  of  Genoa  than  you  are  to 
conquer  their  mountains."  Genoa,  however,  declared  that 
it  was  impossible  to  treat  the  Corsicans  more  favourably 
than  the  people  of  the  two  Rivieras,  or  to  allow  the  Golden 
Book  to  be  filled  with  the  names  of  principal  families. 
Though  the  island  resisted  being  handed  over  to  France 
by  Genoa,  the  French  were  well  disposed  towards  it.  It 
was  not  until  the  Revolution,  and  after  the  failure  of  the 
English  to  attach  it  to  them,  that  Corsica  became  French. 
Still,  under  the  monarchy,  France  had  taken  the  right 
steps.  "  Encouragement  was  afforded  to  agriculture  ;  the 
African  company  at  Marseilles  was  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge ancient  customs  favourable  to  the  Corsican  coral 
fishers  ;  high  roads  were  formed,  and  marshes  drained ;  it 
was  even  attempted  to  introduce  colonies  from  Lorraine 
and  Alsace,  in  order  to  set  models  of  cultivation  before 
the  islanders." 

Genoa  and  Venice  were  warned  in  noble  words  that  if 
they  could  only  draw  together,  instead  of  exhausting  their 
national  life  in  their  great  battles,  they  would  be  masters 
of  the  sea.     But  they  could  neither  drop  their  rivalry,  nor 
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admit  to  power  any  class  that  could  be  compelled  to  obey 
their  aristocracy.  They  made  their  commerce  a  monopoly 
for  their  patricians,  and  their  government  as  well.  The 
Golden  Book  of  Venice  had  been  closed  in  1200,  and  La 
Brocquiere  writes  : — "  No  one  can  be  a  member  of  the 
council,  nor  hold  any  employment,  unless  he  be  noble 
or  born  in  the  town."  This  rule  was  as  inflexible  in 
the  eighteenth  century  as  the  fourteenth.  Although  the 
population  of  the  states  under  the  control  of  Venice  con- 
sisted of  three  millions  dispersed  around  it,  the  men  of  the 
Terra  Firma  were  entirely  excluded  from  office.  Even  in 
the  danger  both  from  France  and  Austria,  the  proposal  to 
augment  the  Golden  Book  was  rejected.  Napoleon  tersely 
states  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  : — "  On  receipt  of  the  order 
of  the  day  declaring  war  against  Venice,  the  whole  of  the 
Terra  Firma  revolted  against  the  capital." 

III.     The  British  Empire  and  its  Rivals 

The  Dutch  declined  to  accede  to  the  ideas  of  a  Swiss  in 
their  employ,  named  John  Purry,  so  writes  Mr.  Payne : — 
"  He  thought  that  the  commercial  countries  of  Europe 
should  not  confine  themselves  to  trading  with  the  old 
nations,  but  that  they  should  send  out  people  to  form  per- 
manent and  self-supporting  settlements.  He  had  observed 
that  latitudes  of  about  thirty  and  forty  degrees  from  the 
equator,  such  as  those  of  Southern  Europe,  Carolina,  Chile, 
and  Rio  Janeiro,  were  most  favourable  for  Europeans.  In 
171 8  he  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Dutch  India  Com- 
pany, urging  them  to  plant  new  colonies  on  the  Kaffir 
coast  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  on  that  part  of 
the  coast  of  New  Holland  which  is  now  called  South 
Australia.  Here  he  wished  to  see  European  settlements 
producing  corn,  fruit,  wine,  and  oil,  and  carrying  on  a  trade 
with    India.     But  the  Dutch  were  afraid   for  their   spice 
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trade,  and  Purry  was  expelled  from  the  service  of  the 
company.  He  then  carried  his  proposals  to  France,  where 
they  were  referred  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  This 
learned  body  wisely  refused  to  judge  of  countries  which 
they  had  never  seen  ;  and  Purry  went  to  England.  The 
English  were  more  interested  in  America  than  in  the 
coasts  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  They  sent  him  home  to 
collect  a  number  of  Swiss  Protestants,  with  whom  he  sailed 
for  Carolina ;  and  there  around  Purrysburg,  on  the 
savannah  which  divides  Carolina  and  Georgia,  their 
descendants  dwell  to  this  day.  Purry,  like  many  other 
men  whose  names  have  perished,  was  a  hundred  years  in 
advance  of  his  age.  The  Dutch  East  India  Company  was 
a  hundred  years  behind  it." 

The  farming  of  the  Dutch  in  Cape  Colony  was  very 
poor,  for  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  allowed  no  such 
thing  as  absolute  property,  and  all  the  work  was  done  by 
slaves.  The  last  Dutch  governor  was  afraid  of  the  increase 
of  population,  and  thought  the  next  generation  would  not 
find  bread  to  eat.  At  the  time  that  the  English  took  it 
over,  "after  an  existence  of  a  century  and  a-half,  the 
colony  contained  about  20,000  free  people.  Since  it  has 
come  into  the  possession  of  England  the  number  has  in- 
creased to  over  a  million.  In  Governor  Janssen's  time 
some  loads  of  wool,  which  had  been  brought  down  for 
export,  found  no  buyer,  and  the  wool  was  thrown  to  the 
winds  upon  the  beach.  The  export  of  the  same  article 
from  South  Africa  now  amounts  to  three  millions  ster- 
ling." 

Spain,  in  the  Netherlands,  determined  to  govern  on  her 
own  lines,  and  instead  of  being  a  defender  was  an  op- 
pressor. Under  her  rule  grass  grew  in  the  streets  of 
Antwerp,  and  when  she  got  her  way,  the  seat  of  commerce 
and  finance  was  transferred  to  Amsterdam.  In  her  new 
possessions  not  only  was  everything  to  be  for  the  mother- 
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country,  but  Spaniards  born  in  the  colonies  of  the  king  of 
Spain  could  not  hold  office  under  him. 

In  spite  of  the  government  of  Spain  being  fair,  and 
both  Ferdinand  and  Charles  V.  giving  audience  to  those 
who  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  Indians,  the  temptation  to 
oppress  them  was  too  great.  Governors  of  colonies  paid 
every  attention  outwardly  to  the  commands  of  the  king, 
but  declared  that  he  had  been  misinformed.  The  Spanish 
colonist  threw  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Las  Casas, 
who  devoted  his  life  to  the  protection  of  the  Indians ;  a 
synod  held  at  Mexico  declared  that  the  Pope  had  only 
given  jurisdiction  to  Spain  that  the  Indies  might  be  con- 
verted, and  that  unbelievers  still  had  a  right  to  their  own 
possessions.  The  Indians  wasted  away  under  the  lash,  for 
it  was  the  habit  to  beat  them  even  though  they  worked. 
A  Franciscan  friar  told  Charles  V.  that  he  was  commanded 
to  take  a  number  of  Indians  in  Hispaniola  : — "  Afterwards 
at  the  end  of  two  years  a  similar  charge  was  again  given 
to  me,  and  we  found  that  there  had  perished  so  many 
thousands."  In  Cuba  slaves  tried  to  escape  and  were  pur- 
sued by  dogs  :  they  then  took  wholesale  to  suicide.  When 
Las  Casas  was  made  their  protector  he  was  satisfied  with  a 
small  salary  : — "  As  that  hell  of  Peru  had  not  been  dis- 
covered which  with  its  multitude  of  quintals  of  gold  has 
impoverished  and  destroyed  Spain."  The  only  mistake  in 
his  self-denying  career  was  adding  to  his  plan  of  emigra- 
tion a  clause  permitting  the  Spanish  colonists  to  import 
negroes,  and  this  he  did,  not  knowing  that  they  were 
made  slaves  by  the  Portuguese.  Otherwise  he  was  an  un- 
flinching advocate  of  the  true  principle  of  conversion  that 
persuasion  was  the  only  way  to  draw  men  to  Christ.  He 
was  brave  enough  to  approach  the  king  on  the  subject  of 
the  wrongs  of  the  Indians.  He  wrote  to  Phillip  II. 
against  the  sale  of  the  reversions  of  rights  in  Indian 
labour  : — "  It  is  only  fifteen  days  ago  that  a  member  of  the 
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council  of  the  Indies,  horrified  at  what  is  now  known  of 
the  situation  of  America,  and  at  the  proposition  which  is 
now  mooted,  '  the  sale  of  the  reversions,'  made  me  fear  the 
judgments  of  God,  reproaching  me  that  I  did  not  do  half 
my  duty  in  that  I  did  not  summon,  twenty  times  a  day, 
the  whole  earth  to  my  aid,  and  that  I  did  not  go  with  a 
wallet  on  my  back,  even  into  England,  to  protest  against 
these  tyrants." 

But  this  law,  though  it  uses  the  aid  of  individual  men, 
does  not  remain  inoperative  without  their  assistance. 
"  The  Apostle  of  the  Indies  "  never  preached  his  crusade 
in  England,  but  Englishmen  knew  what  was  being  done» 
and  were  sure  that  this  was  not  the  way  to  build  an 
empire  : — "  God  was  against  the  bloody  Spaniard."  Sir 
Richard  Hawkins  having  taken  a  fishing  bark,  manned  by 
a  Spaniard  and  six  Indians,  the  Spaniard  swam  to  the 
rocks.  They  offered  to  give  him  his  bark  and  his  fish 
back,  but  he  told  them  that  he  dare  not  for  fear  the  justice 
should  punish  him.  The  poor  are  very  much  under  those 
who  have  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  countries 
subject  to  Spain  : — "  Insomuch  that  to  hear  the  justice 
enter  in  at  their  doors  is  to  them  destruction  and  desola- 
tion." Sir  Walter  Raleigh  confirms  this,  and  in  doing  so 
implicitly  states  this  law  of  empire  : — "  Nothing  got  us 
more  love  among  them  than  this  usage,  for  I  suffered  not 
any  man  to  take  from  any  of  the  nations  so  much  as  a 
pine,  or  a  potato  root,  without  giving  them  contentment, 
nor  any  man  so  much  as  offer  to  touch  any  of  their  wives 
or  daughters,  which  course,  so  contrary  to  the  Spaniards 
(who  tyrannise  over  them  in  all  things),  drew  them  to 
admire  Her  Majesty,  whose  commandment  I  told 
them  it  was,  and  also  wonderfully  to  honour  our  nation." 
William  Paterson,  who  foresaw  the  possibility  of  a  colony 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  and  of  an  inter-oceanic  canal, 
was   also   the   founder    of    the   Bank   of    England.     His 
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opinion  is  therefore  worth  having  on  the  colonial  policy  of 
the  Spaniards : — "  By  their  prohibiting  any  other  people  to 
trade,  or  so  much  as  to  go  or  dwell  in  the  Indies,  they 
have  not  only  lost  those  trades  they  could  not  in  their 
manner  profit  by,  grasp,  or  maintain,  but  they  have  de- 
populated and  ruined  their  own  country  therewith,  inso- 
much that,  properly  speaking,  the  Indies  maybe  said  rather 
to  have  conquered  the  Spaniards  than  that  they  have  con- 
quered the  Indies." 

This  incapacity  to  govern  justly  and  well,  and  therefore 
to  hold  colonies,  did  not  leave  the  Spaniard,  but  ended  at 
last  in  the  melancholy  fall  of  Spain's  colonial  empire, 
whose  last  relics  were  standing  till  our  day.  Oppression 
completed  its  work  and  the  law  was  fulfilled. 

The  Franciscan  friars  in  their  missions  found  it  was  im- 
possible to  prevent  the  sale  of  Indian  girls.  Even  when 
California  was  governed  by  American  law  the  trade  still 
went  on.  The  Spanish  were  not  planters  of  free  states  ; 
the  colonies  were  for  church  and  king.  The  friars  in 
California  taught  the  natives,  and  the  soldiers  guarded 
them.  No  other  white  men,  said  one  of  the  first  English 
settlers,  had  a  right  to  dwell  there.  Licences  were  sold  by 
the  governor  to  live  and  trade,  "  but  on  any  whimsey  he 
could  put  us  on  board  the  fleet,  or  drive  us  into  the  moun- 
tains. No  civil  rights  were  known.  At  gunshot,  soldiers 
drove  us  into  camp,  and  when  the  curfew  tolled  these 
soldiers  compelled  us  to  put  out  light  and  fire.  The  life 
was  not  fit  for  a  European  woman  :  men  were  encamped 
not  settled  there.  There  was  no  thought  of  making  a 
longer  stay  than  nine  or  ten  years,  just  until  a  fortune  had 
been  made  out  of  hides  and  skins."  Mr.  Hepworth 
Dixon,  in  his  White  Conquest,  considers  that  the  failure  of 
the  Spanish  to  hold  California  was  caused  by  their  not 
bringing  women  over.  Under  American  rule  the  quarrel- 
ling with  the  Indians  comes  a  good  deal  from  buying  the 
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Indian  squaws,  and  the  difficulty  of  preserving  order  in 
the  western  states  is  largely  owing  to  the  disproportion 
between  men  and  women. 

This  decay  of  Spanish  rule  was  presaged  from  the  first ; 
we  have  seen  the  crown  lands  that  had  been  taken  from 
the  Moors  were  sold  because  they  would  not  repay  the  ex- 
pense of  cultivation.  At  the  end  as  well  as  at  the  beginning 
the  same  sign  was  seen.  Mr.  Lowell,  when  ambassador 
in  Spain,  wrote  home  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
content, some  of  which  came  from  general  causes  and 
could  not  be  helped,  and  some  of  which  was  due  to  corrupt 
administration.  Taxation  was  so  heavy  that  in  many 
provinces  hundreds  (the  newspapers  said  thousands)  of 
farms  were  abandoned  to  the  tax-gatherer. 

The  Portuguese  empire  in  India  resembled  the  Spanish 
in  that  it  did  not  fall  alone  by  the  exhaustion  of  the 
mother  country.  Its  future  fate  was  clear  to  those  whom 
its  power  oppressed  : — "  Let  them  alone,  for  they  will 
quickly  come  to  lose  that  as  covetous  merchants  which 
they  have  gained  as  admirable  soldiers.  They  now  con- 
quer Asia  but  it  will  not  be  long  before  Asia  conquers 
them."  The  volumes  on  India  published  by  the  Hakluyt 
Society  give  ample  evidence  of  the  way  that  India  was 
farmed  out.  The  high  offices  were  given  away  as  the  pro- 
vinces were  distributed  in  Rome,  not  for  the  good  govern- 
ment of  subjects,  but  to  make  the  fortunes  of  the 
governors.  The  report  of  Linschoten  did  a  great  deal 
more  than  tell  the  Dutch  what  road  their  vessels  were  to 
take  ;  it  laid  open  to  them  the  corruption  of  the  Portu- 
guese, and  without  the  explicit  statement  of  the  law  they 
knew  that  they  could  make  their  way  in  defiance  of  those 
who  had  no  greater  moral  right  than  that  of  prior  dis- 
covery. 

The  Lusiads  of  Camoens  make  plain  that  the  same  in- 
gratitude which  the  Spaniards  showed,  and  which  would 
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be  enough  to  break  down  any  distant  empire,  was  another 
canker  in  the  Portuguese  dominions.  One  of  their  vice- 
roys charged  his  son  to  ask  the  king  for  nothing  more 
than  the  price  of  his  fetters.  Two  centuries  later,  ingrati- 
tude helped  to  turn  the  tide  in  India  against  the  French, 
when  Labourdonnais,  Dupleix,  and  Lally  were  pitted 
against  the  English  generals.  The  British  Parliament 
recognised  the  law  when,  after  affirming  that  an  English 
officer  should  not  take  money  or  break  his  word,  they 
asserted  : — "  Nevertheless,  Lord  Clive  has  performed  great 
and   meritorious  services  for  his  country." 

The  sway  of  the  French  in  America  was  patriarchal. 
Like  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  they  had  no  repug- 
nance to  mingling  their  blood  with  that  of  the  native 
races.  In  sentiment,  this  union  of  the  lower  and  superior 
race  by  family  ties  is  the  pleasantest  sight,  and  one  full 
of  hope  that  the  inferior  people  will  be  raised  to  a  higher 
level.  In  fact  it  is  a  sign  of  want  of  control  and  pride  of 
race,  and  therefore  of  unfitness  for  beneficial  rule.  Neither 
were  the  French  trained  by  their  past  to  be  a  people  deter- 
mined to  reach  a  higher  standard  of  living,  and  so  to  be 
ready  to  take  the  risks  of  an  untried  life.  Nor  were  they 
free  enough  to  leave  their  native  soil  for  other  lands  at 
their  own  pleasure.  Their  colonists,  compared  to  the 
English,  were  few  in  number  ;  their  chief  pursuit  was  trade 
in  furs  ;  it  was  true  that  so  was  that  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company.  But  in  America  the  French  had  a  thin  circle 
of  settlements,  and  since  hunting  was  their  occupation, 
settlements  were  scattered  over  a  comparatively  wide  area, 
while  the  British,  whose  employment  was  agriculture,  were 
more  closely  placed  together  in  the  strip  of  land  between 
the  mountains  and  the  sea.  While  the  English  were  form- 
ing infant  states,  the  French  colonists  were  not  suited 
to  hold  a  land  of  immense  extent,  either  by  their  numbers 
or  employment.     The  hunter  can  never  really  match  him- 
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self  against  the  agriculturist,  when  once  the  latter  has  had 
time  to  develop  the  land.  His  habit  of  life  is  against  a 
settled  home,  and  he  is  averse  to  any  agriculture  that  is 
more  than  half-nomadic,  even  against  pastoral  life,  since  it 
will  support  more  people,  and  thus  help  to  drive  away  the 
wild  beasts.  The  difference  is  vital  as  was  felt — and  felt 
rightly — by  the  Red  Indians  in  their  struggle  with  the 
white  man  : — "  The  race  of  the  corn  sowers  must  supplant 
the  race  of  the  meat-eaters,  unless  the  hunters  make  up 
their  minds  to  sow  too." 

The  first  colonists  of  Virginia  had  so  far  learnt  in  their 
own  land  the  law  that,  if  the  soil  was  to  be  defended,  the 
cultivator  must  have  a  fair  chance  of  reaping  the  fruits  of 
his  labours,  that  they  made  the  following  rule : — "  Men 
that  are  betrothed  and  newly-married,  or  have  newly 
planted  and  not  received  the  fruit  of  their  labours,  are  not 
to  be  pressed  to  go  forth  to  the  wars." 

The  practice  of  the  foreign  colonist  is  to  be  referred 
back  to  the  rule  that  obtained  among  the  landowners  at 
home.  We  think  at  once  of  the  yeomen  of  England,  and 
of  their  prosperous  state,  and  how  later  two  thousand  of 
them  came  from  Buckinghamshire  to  support  Hampden. 
In  like  manner,  French  colonisation  was  the  outcome  of 
the  principles  enforced  in  France.  When  the  land  is 
rendered  unproductive  and  the  weight  on  the  peasant  from 
above  is  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  it  begins  to  go  out  of  cul- 
tivation, and  the  remedy  is  either  revolution  from  within, 
or  readiness  to  smooth  the  way  for  an  invader.  In  France 
before  the  Revolution,  where  the  salt-tax  was  heaviest 
there  was  no  cultivation  on  either  side  of  the  customs  line 
for  four  leagues.  Armed  men,  and  even  women  and 
children,  strove  to  break  through  ;  the  land  was  given  up 
to  war  between  the  smuggler  and  the  customs'  officer.  In 
some  of  the  provinces  the  exactions  were  so  great  that 
nothing  was  left  for  the  peasant.     Taine  quotes  as  follows  : 
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— "  In  Auvergne  the  country  is  depopulated  daily,  many 
of  the  villages  have  lost,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  more  than  one-third  of  their  inhabitants."  "  Had 
not  steps  been  promptly  taken  to  lighten  the  burden  of  a 
down-trodden  people,"  says  the  provincial  assembly,  in 
1787,  "Auvergne  would  have  for  ever  lost  its  population 
and  its  cultivation."  In  Comminges  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution,  certain  districts  threatened  to  abandon  their 
possessions,  should  they  obtain  no  relief.  "  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact,"  says  the  assembly  of  Haute-Guyenne,  in  1784, 
"  that  the  lot  of  the  most  severely  taxed  communities  is 
so  rigorous  as  to  have  led  their  proprietors  frequently  to 
abandon  their  property.  Who  is  not  aware  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Saint-Sernin  having  abandoned  their  possessions 
ten  times,  and  of  their  threats  to  resort  again  to  this  pain- 
ful proceeding  in  their  recourse  to  the  administration  ? " 
Marriage  was  declining;  the  wretched  objected  to  bring 
other  wretched  persons  into  the  world.  Numbers  were  emi- 
grating to  Piedmont,  Savoy,  and  Spain.  One  quarter  of 
the  soil  was  lying  waste.  There  were  deserts  of  moor  and 
heath  land  in  province  after  province.  The  chateaux  were 
abandoned  ;  towns  were  inhabited  only  by  a  few  herdsmen. 

The  furrows  of  past  cultivation  showed  "  grapes  had 
given  way  to  heath  land."  The  soil  of  France  was  rich 
but  "  the  regime  invented  by  Louis  XIV.  had  produced  its 
effect — the  agricultural  land  for  a  century  past  had  been 
reverting  to  a  wild  state." 

Past  history  is  of  the  very  essence  of  empire  making. 
Colonies,  to  people  whose  home  and  administration  has 
been  bad,  are  like  vast  estates  that  come  into  the  hands  of 
a  spendthrift.  Prince  Henri  d'Orleans  says  of  French 
colonisation  that  "  it  is  hampered  by  incapable  administra- 
tors, and  ignorant  meddling.  Almost  everywhere  there 
exists  a  latent  antagonism,  if  indeed  it  is  not  overt, 
between  the  colonists  and  the  government."     Mr.  Henry 
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Norman  quotes  from  a  debate  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
to  the  effect  that  the  French  colonies  cost  yearly  seventy 
million  francs,  and  France  imports  into  her  colonies  only 
seventy  millions.  "You  thus  spend  seventy  millions  in 
order  to  dispose  of  seventy  millions  worth  of  goods.  That 
is  the  result  of  your  colonial  system."  Again  he  quotes 
from  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  : — "  We  are  practising  a  systematic 
exploitation  of  the  public  funds  for  the  profit  of  a  thousand 
or  so  persons.  What  is  needed  is  the  suppression  of  a 
Colonial  Council  which  only  represents  a  handful  of 
furnishers  and  functionaries." 

The  French  colonies  are  financial  failures.  Algeria, 
though  it  has  been  occupied  for  seventy  years  and  has 
good  natural  advantages,  according  to  the  Due  de  Broglie 
can  contribute  nothing  in  money  or  men  to  France.  Some 
of  the  French  themselves  realise  that  "  to  conquer  alone  is 
not  to  colonise !  Conquest  is  the  work  essentially  of  the 
soldier  ;  the  colony  is  the  work  of  economic  order.  In 
France  colonies  are  organised  in  the  abstract  as  it  were, 
while  the  English  send  their  soldiers  and  their  officials  in 
the  train  of  their  missionaries  and  their  merchants.  "  Sur 
le  terrain  colonial  il  ne  s'agit  plus  de  vaincre  par  Tepee, 
mais  de  nous  installer  par  le  comtoir,  Tusine,  et  la 
charrue." 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  expressively  illustrative  of  the 
effect  of  Russia's  despotic  suppression  of  Finnish  autonomy 
than  the  official  announcement  that  during  last  year  sixteen 
thousand  young  Finns  emigrated  to  Canada,  and  it  is 
expected  that  in  the  course  of  the  current  year  the  volume 
of  this  migratory  movement  to  the  western  dominions  of 
Greater  Britain  will  exceed  twenty  thousand  souls. 

"  The  official  Russo-Finnish  organ  at  Helsingfors  is 
honest  enough  to  admit  that  this  wholesale  emigration 
of  the  robust  manhood  of  Finland  enriches  the  British 
Colonies  in   the   same   degree   that    it    impoverishes    the 
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Grand   Duchy.     The   successful    Russian   colonisation   of 
Finland  is  confessedly  a  forlorn  hope." 

The  benefits  of  trade  apart,  and  the  fact  that  each  influx 
consisted  chiefly  of  free  men,  the  inroads  of  Saxon, 
Norman,  Dane,  with  their  mercenaries,  helped  to  people  a 
land  that  had  room  for  more  men,  and  sorely  needed  them 
for  the  work  it  had  to  do.  They  were  immigrants  after 
a  rude  fashion  ;  under  the  Roman  government  they  came 
as  colonists  and  traders,  building  cities,  clearing  lands,  and 
planting,  though  they  did  it  partly  by  enslaving  the  inhabi- 
tants. One  tribe  that  came  to  England  in  the  first  inroad 
in  the  north  left  its  land  empty  ;  the  East  Angles  came 
from  Angeln,  "  which  has  ever  since  stood  waste  betwixt 
the  Jutes  and  Saxons."  The  first  comers  kept  on  sending 
back  messages  of  the  goodness  of  the  land,  to  those  who 
were  at  home ;  and  they  then  forthwith  sent  hither  a  larger 
army  in  aid  of  the  other.  When  the  northmen  conquered 
Northumbria,  Halfdan  divided  their  lands,  "  and  from  that 
time  they  were  ploughing  and  tilling  them."  In  another 
great  division  of  the  land  that  they  took  they  did  the  same 
according  to  Florence  of  Worcester.  The  army  "  went  to 
East  Anglia,  and  parcelled  out  and  began  to  settle  in  that 
district."  So  great  was  the  exodus  that  a  later  Scandinavian 
king  declared  his  country  had  been  emptied.  The  work  of 
the  Norman  kings  was  to  fill  the  land  where  they  could 
with  citizens  to  guard  it.  Two  of  the  laws  of  William  the 
Conqueror  provide  for  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  The 
lord  was  not  to  remove  coloni  from  the  land  as  long  as  they 
paid  just  dues.  Furthermore  he  was  not  to  be  allowed  to 
let  his  land  lie  unused.  If  a  lord  did  not  provide  cultivators 
for  his  land  the  justiciars  were  to  do  it.  Even  in  the  north 
that  the  conqueror  harried  the  law  was  to  be  allowed  to 
work,  as  soon  as  the  greater  need  of  defending  the  land 
had  passed  away.  Carlisle,  which  Florence  of  Worcester 
says  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes  two  hundred  years 
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before,  was  restored  by  William  Rufus.  He  raised  the 
castle  and  garrisoned  it  with  his  own  men  :  "  And,"  accor- 
ding to  the  chronicle,  "  very  many  country  folk  with  wives 
and  cattle  he  sent  thither,  there  to  dwell  and  to  till  the 
land."  The  work  of  colonisation  was  a  habit  of  the  race. 
In  the  fourth  voyage  to  Vinland  the  ship  carried  both 
women  and  cattle,  for  it  was  their  purpose  to  try  and  settle 
in  the  land. 

The  chroniclers  give  the  reverse  of  the  picture,  when 
war  fails  to  protect.  In  the  time  of  Stephen,  the  king  who 
could  not  hold  the  land,  in  the  length  of  a  day's  journey 
the  traveller  might  never  find  the  land  tilled.  Corn  was 
dear,  and  flesh,  and  cheese,  and  butter ;  for  there  was  none 
in  the  land.  Wretched  men  died  of  hunger  ;  some  fled 
out  of  the  land  ;  it  was  as  bad  as  when  the  heathen  Danes 
came  and  plundered. 

There  is  a  further  parallel  taken  from  peaceful  life  which 
extends  the  law  of  colonisation  and  conquest.  It  is  not 
only  when  the  sword  is  turned  into  the  sickle  that  lasting 
dominion  is  obtained,  but,  whenever  power  is  established 
on  a  firm  basis,  it  is  certain  that  its  founders  have  performed 
services  for  their  fellows.  Power  is  the  reward  of  service, 
and  history  is  a  long  record  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  law : 
"  He  that  would  be  greatest  amongst  you  let  him  be  as  a 
servant."  Professor  Thorold  Rogers  was  of  opinion  that 
the  periods  of  the  greatest  influence  of  the  English  church 
were  coincident  with  its  greatest  help  to  the  oppressed. 
At  the  time  when  the  reformation  was  appproaching  religious 
houses  ceased  to  be  founded  ;  Henry  VI.  had  to  write  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  about  the  dearth  of  scholars,  seeing 
that  the  church  left  learned  men  forsaken.  Erasmus  spoke 
of  the  necessity  of  kidnapping  children  as  recruits  for  the 
religious  orders.  In  the  chronicle  of  William  of  Newburgh 
is  to  be  found  the  following  statement  about  the  religious 
houses : — "  In  the  days  of  King  Stephen  they  began  to  be 
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founded  or  to  flourish  with  greater  abundance  than  before  ; 
what  can  be  thought  but  that  they  were  the  camps  of  God 
in  which  the  soldiers  of  King  Christ  fought  against  wicked- 
ness and  his  recruits  were  trained.  The  king's  vassals, 
because  the  kingly  power  had  departed,  were  constructing 
castles,  and  these  were  the  forts  of  the  king  of  the  peaceful ! 
in  fine,  many  more  monasteries  were  raised  for  the  servants 
and  handmaidens  of  God  in  England  during  the  brief  time 
that  Stephen  reigned  than  in  the  hundred  preceding  years." 
The  editor's  comment  on  this  passage  is  full  of  interest. 
Yorkshire  had  been  laid  waste  for  sixty  miles  by  the  Con- 
queror, and  it  was  the  monks  who  reconquered,  for  civilisa- 
tion, this  desolate  region.  Of  nearly  seven  hundred  monas- 
teries only  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  were  founded 
after  the  time  of  Henry  II.  and  the  most  numerous  founda- 
tions are  to  be  found  in  Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire,  Norfolk, 
and  Essex.  The  monks  then  went  to  waste  or  ravaged 
land :  "  Thus  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact,"  writes  Mr.  Richard 
Howlett,  "  that  monks  joined  the  army  which  was  to  con- 
quer waste,  moorland,  and  fen,  and  that  it  was  to  desolate 
regions,  rather  than  to  luxury  and  cultivation,  that  these 
pioneers    directed  their   steps." 

In  holding  England  the  Angevins  lost  a  part  of  their 
foreign  possessions,  just  as  in  the  Scottish  Wars  of  Inde- 
pendence the  Norman  nobles  had  to  choose  between  one 
allegiance  and  another.  In  1324,  Parliament  resolved  that 
the  king  should  have  escheats  of  the  lands  of  the  Normans; 
and  also  when  an  inheritance  descended  to  any  that  were 
born  in  the  parts  beyond  the  sea,  whose  ancestors  were 
from  the  time  of  King  John  under  the  allegiance  of  the 
kings  of  France,  and  not  of  the  kings  of  England.  "  As 
late  it  happened  by  the  barony  of  Monmouth,  after  the 
death  of  John  de  Monmouth  whose  heirs  were  of  Britain 
and  other  places."  In  1340  the  new-comers  had  become 
one  with  the  people  of  the  land,  and  the  "  Presentment  of 
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Englishry  "  by  which  a  murdered  man  was  to  be  considered 
a  Norman,  unless  the  neighbourhood  could  prove  him  an 
Englishman,  being  no  longer  needed,  had  become  only  an 
instrument  of  extortion,  and  so  "  Engleschrie  and  Present- 
ment of  the  same  was  to  be  wholly  void  for  ever."  Even 
the  law,  conservative  as  it  is,  gave  way  to  the  new  sentiment 
of  nationality.  The  statute  of  1362  decreed  that  the  cus- 
toms and  statutes  of  the  realm  ought  not  to  be  pleaded, 
shewed,  and  judged,  in  the  French  tongue,  which  was  much 
unknown  in  the  realm,  so  that  the  parties  in  a  suit  could  not 
understand  what  counsel  were  saying,  and  accordingly  it 
was  determined  that  all  pleas  should  be  debated  and  judged 
in  the  English  tongue,  and  that  they  be  entered  and  enrolled 
in  Latin. 

The  same  law  held  good  in  the  English  Wars  in  France. 
After  they  had  been  there  an  hundred  years  it  was  known 
that  they  would  lose  the  last  fragment  of  their  possessions. 
The  contemporary  chronicler  knew  what  the  only  terms 
were  on  which  conquerors  could  found  a  lasting  hold  upon 
the  land : — "  It  was  plain  to  see  that  they  were  not  in  France 
to  remain ;  not  one  of  them  had  been  seen  to  sow  a  field 
with  corn  or  build  a  house ;  they  destroyed  their  quarters 
without  a  thought  of  repairing  them,  they  had  not  repaired, 
peradventure,  a  single  fire-place."  The  Bishop  of  Bayeux, 
writing  to  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  asks  in  his  grief: 
— "Who  would  not  bewail  the  sight  of  barrenness  and 
solitude  far  and  wide  through  this  most  fertile  land  ol 
Normandy,  where  formerly  there  was  such  abundance  and 
such  a  multitude  of  inhabitants?" 

Centuries  of  desultory  warfare  in  Ireland  did  little  to 
advance  English  rule.  The  only  way  in  which  the  object 
could  be  accomplished  was  by  the  garrison  taking  part  pay 
in  land.  This  was  recognized  in  1573  when  the  O'Moores 
made  an  insurrection  ;  "  at  which  time  Sir  Thomas  Smith, 
Secretary  to  the  Queene,  a  wise  and  learned  man,  obtained 
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of  the  Queene,  that  a  Collony  might  be  transported  into  a 
Chersonesse  of  Ireland,  which  they  called  Ardes,  in  the 
east  coast  of  Ulster,  to  teach  those  halfe  barbarous  people 
some  civilitie."  The  scheme  of  Essex,  for  reducing  '  Ulster 
to  civility  "  was  pretty  much  the  same ;  he  wished  in  this 
year  "  the  Queene  to  grant  unto  him  a  Byland  or  Cherson- 
esse." He  shewed  .that  if  three  towns  were  built  at  the 
Queen's  charge,  and  ten  sconces  by  the  common  purse  of 
the  soldiers  in  convenient  places,  which  he  had  pointed  out, 
£7,000  of  English  money  might  be  gathered  yearly,  and 
after  two  years  no  more  garrisons  would  be  required. 

Union  with  Ireland  might  have  been  accomplished  in  the 
same  way  as  that  in  which  Scotland  joined  the  English 
kingdom.  Had  the  union  been  not  one  of  force,  or  even  of 
the  administration  of  fairly  equal  laws,  it  might  have  been 
a  success.  But  it  was  not  enough  for  Parliament  to  vote  it, 
or  for  English  soldiers  to  be  strong  enough  to  put  down 
rebellion  ;  the  trade  of  England  should  have  been  thrown 
open  to  Ireland  as  it  was  to  the  stronger  kingdom  Scot- 
land. The  failure  of  war  alone  to  hold  a  country  finds  no 
stronger  instance  than  in  the  relations  of  England  with 
Ireland.  The  trouble  in  peace  and  the  menace  in  war 
avenges  this  broken  law,  the  law  that  conquest  should 
carry  with  it  the  better  use  of  the  conquered  land.  Neither 
war  nor  kindred  blood  made  the  final  union  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  but  community  of  interests  and  mutual 
rights. 

Conquest  after  conquest  took  place  in  northern  India  ; 
the  road  was  well  known,  and  so  were  the  passes  by  which 
the  country  might  be  entered,  and  war  followed,  as  it 
always  does,  the  line  of  trade.  But  the  only  solid  hold  of 
the  country,  which  was  obtained  before  the  time  of  the 
English,  was  when  Baber  came  to  live  among  the  people 
whom  he  had  subdued.  He  felt  the  sacrifice  so  deeply 
that   he   shed   tears   when   reminded   of   the   cooler   and 
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pleasanter  land  that  he  had  left.  Toleration  for  rival  creeds 
and  inflexible  justice,  with  unwearied  toil  for  the  good  of 
their  people,  marked  the  reign  of  the  Mogul  emperors, 
before  the  Great  Mogul  became  a  name.  Akbar  was,  he 
thought,  the  vicegerent  of  God.  Hindu  and  Mahommedan 
alike  had  been  committed  to  his  charge  by  the  Divine 
Being,  and  he  could  not  persecute  the  creeds,  whose  pro- 
fessors God  Himself  suffered  to  exist.  He  could  not  take 
away  the  girl  betrothed  to  one  of  his  nobles  even  to  give 
her  to  Jahangir,  his  only  son.  Jahangir,  after  his  father's 
death,  murdered  his  rival,  but  repented  it  for  years.  He 
was  cruel,  but  his  blood  was  on  fire  when  injustice  was 
committed  : — "  Who  in  my  kingdom  has  dared  to  do  this 
wrong?"  Aurangzib  stirred  up  his  brothers  to  rebel. 
Dara  ought  not  to  reign,  for  he  was  unorthodox.  When  he 
had  attained  his  end,  and  a  brother  was  in  his  power,  after 
deliberation  he  declared  : — "  I  could  pardon  an  offence 
against  myself,  but  not  against  the  faith."  Rebellion  was 
succeeded  by  persecution.  Akbar's  toleration  was  set 
aside  by  Aurangzib,  though  a  teacher  of  his  own  faith  was 
found  bold  enough  and  honest  enough  to  warn  him  that  he 
was  contravening  justice  : — "  If  your  Majesty  believes  in 
the  books,  which  are  by  distinction  called  divine,  you  will 
learn  there  that  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  Mahommedans 
alone,  but  the  God  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth." 
Aurangzib's  lack  of  toleration  separated  his  subjects  into  two 
classes,  and  prepared  the  way  for  Nadir  Shah,  who  summed 
up  in  a  few  bitter  words,  when  he  was  asked  to  show  mercy 
to  the  broken  people,  the  result  of  the  broken  law  : — "  T  am 
one  of  those  whom  God  sends  to  nations  in  his  wrath." 

There  was  another  weakness  in  India  which  is  not 
generally  known,  whose  existence  was  in  part  the  reason 
why  the  conquest  of  the  British  was  made  so  rapidly  and 
with  such  comparative  ease.  We  quote  from  a  lecture 
on  slavery  and  famine  delivered  by  Mr.  Lee-Warner  in 
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February  1897, an^  reported  in  The  Times  : — "  A  quarter  of 
the  population  of  the  great  district  of  Tipperah,  in  British 
Bengal,  according  to  the  Parliamentary  Papers  of  1841, 
were  stated  to  be  slaves ;  a  third  of  the  population  of 
another  Bengal  district,  Sylhet,  and  over  half  the  population 
of  an  Orissa  district — Cuttack — were  also  slaves  ;  while  in 
Malabar  alone  the  slave  population  was  estimated  at 
1 50,003  persons.  The  peasantry  were  shipped  from  Orissa 
to  be  sold  in  Southern  India,  and  when  these  crafts  were 
driven  on  the  coast  of  Madras  were  succoured  by  British 
officers."  Families  were  enslaved  for  debt,  and  women  and 
children  were  sold  during  famine,  which  locally  was  of 
almost  constant  occurrence.  "In  1769-70,  a  native  officer 
indicated  the  severity  of  famine  in  Bengal  by  the  fact  that 
buyers  of  children  could  no  longer  be  found."  Two  further 
facts  recall  the  state  of  Britain  before  the  Conquest,  which 
are  narrated  later.  To  sell  his  family  and  himself  was  a 
common  resource  of  the  wretched,  and  the  interference  of 
the  native  kings,  like  that  of  the  Normans,  at  first  proved 
ineffectual.  The  second  tells  of  the  utter  degradation  of  a 
people,  and  the  blessing  of  a  conquest: — "Girls  fetched 
four  to  ten  times  the  price  of  boys  according  to  their  good 
looks." 

The  comment  of  The  Times  on  the  doubt  that  was 
thrown  on  Mr.  Lee- Warner's  statements  hits  the  nail  upon 
the  head  as  to  the  reason  why  history  is  supposed  to  have 
no  laws.  One  officer  said  that  he  had  never  heard  of 
slavery  in  India.  "He  maybe  excused  for  his  want  of 
acquaintance  with  the  facts.  The  English  histories  of 
India,  as  hitherto  written,  have  been  written  for  English- 
men, and  are  too  crowded  with  the  quick  succession  of 
military  conquests  and  political  triumphs  to  find  room  for 
the  annals  of  the  Indian  peasantry.  A  true  history  of  the 
Indian  people  under  British  rule  has  still  to  be  pieced  to- 
gether from  the  archives  of  a  hundred  distant  record  rooms 
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with  a  labour  almost  beyond  the  power  of  any  single  man, 
and  at  an  expense  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  an  ordinary 
private  fortune.  Such  a  history  when  written  would  be  too 
voluminous  for  the  British  publisher,  and  too  full  of  un- 
familiar details  for  the  British  public.  It  must  be  produced 
by  infinite  toil,  at  a  pecuniary  loss  and  with  no  com- 
mensurate reward  in  fame." 

As  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  of  Assyria  used  their  power 
to  dam  the  waters  of  their  rivers  for  the  purpose  of  fer- 
tilising land,  so  the  British  are  intending  to  make  a  great 
dam  across  the  Nile  at  Assuan,  which  will  result  in  the 
creation  of  a  lake  having  from  two  to  three  times  the  super- 
ficial area  of  the  lake  of  Geneva.  The  United  States  Con- 
sul-General in  Egypt  anticipates  that  this  reservoir  is  but 
one  of  a  series  which  will  in  time  be  constructed  southward 
to  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  "  The  re-establishment  of  Khe- 
dival  authority  at  Khartoum  will  determine  this."  The 
Assuan  reservoir  will,  by  irrigation,  rescue  2,500  square  miles 
from  the  desert. 

The  proposal  of  Lord  Kitchener  to  found  a  Gordon 
Memorial  College  at  Khartoum  emphasises  the  vital  con- 
nection between  war  and  colonisation  ;  it  is  only  a  pity 
that  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  laws  of  successful  warfare 
among  historians  and  civilians  should  have  led  some  of  the 
speakers,  who  supported  his  proposal  at  the  Mansion  House 
meeting,  to  describe  it  as  unprecedented.  Successful  sol- 
diers from  the  time  of  Alexander  have  realised  the  con- 
ditions of  permanent  conquest.  Lord  Kitchener  lays  them 
down  with  regard  to  the  Soudan,  as  Alexander  did  more 
than  twenty-two  centuries  ago  in  regard  to  Egypt  and 
Asia.  There  has  been  no  change  in  these  laws.  At  the 
great  banquet  of  reconciliation  between  Alexander  and  his 
army  in  making  his  libation  "  he  prayed  for  other  blessings, 
especially  that  harmony  and  community  of  rule  might 
exist   between   the    Macedonians    and    Persians."      Lord 
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Kitchener  in  his  historic  letter  wrote  : — "  The  Soudan  now 
lies  in  the  pathway  of  our  Empire,  and  a  numerous  popu- 
lation has  become  practically  dependent  on  men  of  our 
race.  A  responsible  task  is  henceforth  laid  on  us,  and 
those  who  have  conquered  are  called  on  to  civilise."  He 
appealed  for  enough  money  to  found  this  college  on  behalf 
of  a  race  dependent  on  British  mercy,  and  in  the  name  of 
Gordon,  summed  up  the  law  of  conquest  when  he  added  : — 
"  And  in  the  cause  of  that  civilisation  which  is  the  life  of 
the  Empire  of  Britain." 

When  at  last  the  British  race  held  America,  the  mother- 
country  distrusted  its  colonies  and  tried  to  do  as  the 
French  had  done.  The  French  colonies,  by  holding  the 
rivers,  and  occupying  the  lands  behind  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  had  planned  to  confine  the  English  colonies  to 
the  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  mountains  and  the 
Atlantic.  In  the  collection  of  Willet  pottery  in  the 
museum  at  Brighton,  American  hardware  of  that  period 
just  shows  this  fringe  of  country  bordering  on  the  ocean. 
By  the  Quebec  Act,  Britain  attempted  to  unite  all  the  land 
on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains  with  Canada,  just  as  the 
French  had  tried  to  do. 

This  law  that  colonisation  must  be  on  the  whole  bene- 
ficial, if  the  power  of  those  who  hold  a  theoretical  title  to 
the  land  is  to  last,  was  finally  understood  after  the  war 
with  America.  From  this  time  forward  both  branches  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  people  followed  out  the  law.  Immigra- 
tion became  yet  more  fully  the  accompaniment  of  con- 
quest, when  they  threw  open  their  new  lands  to  any  of  Euro- 
pean blood,  who  were  capable  of  becoming  colonists.  The 
United  States  at  this  time  sent  their  emissaries  as  far  as  the 
Hebrides  to  offer  lands  and  houses  to  all  who  would  leave 
their  chief  and  clan.  "  Many  have  departed  both  from  the 
main  of  Scotland,  and  from  the  islands ;  and  all  that  go 
may  be  considered  as  subjects  lost  to  the  British  crown,  for 
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a  nation  scattered  in  the  boundless  regions  of  America 
resembles  rays  diverging  from  a  focus."  America  went  so 
far  as  to  add  to  international  law  the  proposition  that 
allegiance  is  not  unchangeable,  but  that  it  is  the  right  of 
every  man  to  transfer  it  when  he  wills. 

The  ninth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  1814,  left  the 
Indians  to  make  their  own  terms.  From  380  to  440  north, 
between  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  had  been  rendered 
useless  as  a  hunting  ground  ;  valuable  tracts  of  arable  had 
been  discovered,  as  well  as  water  power  and  mines.  "  The 
plough,  the  hammer,  the  sickle,  and  the  hoe  were  the  means 
of  extending  this  vast  empire  which  was  conquered  in 
a  very  short  period.  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and 
Louisiana  were  occupied  and  entered  the  union  at  an  early 
date,  though  not  without  some  little  delay ;  but  Indiana, 
Mississippi,  Illinois,  and  Missouri  seemed  to  spring  into 
existence  as  if  by  magic,  and  were  admitted  into  the  con- 
federacy within  six  years  after  the  treaty  of  Ghent." 
While  the  Indians  on  the  contrary  in  face  of  this  con- 
tinuous demand  for  land  retreated  as  long  as  any  section  of 
their  territories  abounded  in  game,  "  and  bestowed  little 
attention  on  grazing  and  agriculture.,, 

It  was  this  fresh,  constant  tide  of  men  from  every  land, 
all  welcome  as  long  as  there  was  need  of  them,  all  placed 
under  no  disability,  and  all  ready  to  work  as  colonists,  that 
has  made  the  United  States  strong  enough  to  hold  their 
own.  Gallant  as  was  the  stand  the  Boers  made,  whatever 
their  patriarchal  virtues  may  be,  they  must  under  this  law 
share  constitutional  rights  with  the  men  who  can  do  the 
work  that  they  can  not. 

The  life  of  the  British  in  Britain,  which  will  be  fully 
illustrated  in  The  People  and  the  Land  in  Diversity 
and  Empire,  prepared  them  both  to  transfer  their 
labour  to  the  most  advantageous  market,  and  to  wel- 
come  labour  of  all    kinds    from   other   lands  provided  it 
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came  with  the  ability  to  perform  its  share  of  work.  The 
power  shown  by  the  race  to  colonize  in  America  has 
exhibited  itself  also  in  the  building  of  the  British  Empire. 
The  sword  alone  would  never  have  made  Britain  mistress 
of  the  largest  and  most  productive  portions  of  the  new 
lands,  that  have  hitherto  been  opened  to  the  colonization  of 
white  men.  They  are  looking  forward  to  inhabiting  the 
tropics,  and  to  this  end  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  established 
his  school  of  tropical  medicine,  the  latest  instance  of  how 
colonization  makes  conquest  effective.  Wherever  the 
British  have  settled  all  may  settle  too,  they  go  farther  than 
the  United  States,  fortunately  for  their  scattered  empire, 
for  all  may  trade  at  will.  They  held  the  new  lands  in 
trust,  not  for  themselves  only,  or  for  their  descendants,  but 
for  the  world.  No  nation  can  see  so  very  far  ahead,  but 
with  an  adequate  historical  training  the  most  fit  nation  is 
practically  taught  to  see  just  far  enough  to  enable  it  to  get 
ahead  of  its  rivals.  It  is  just  this  little  difference  that  wins 
the  race.  The  British  blundered  in  their  colonies,  both  their 
kings  and  statesmen,  but  they  stopped  blundering  before 
the  rest  of  Europe.  They  blundered  over  their  empire, 
when  they  believed  it  would  be  only  a  burden,  but  they 
turned  into  the  right  path  in  time.  They  blundered  over 
free  trade,  but  just  in  time  they  put  into  practice  what 
Napoleon  foresaw  : — "  Europe  will  no  longer  afford  matter 
for  maintaining  international  hatreds.  Prejudices  are  dis- 
sipated and  intermingled.  Routes  of  commerce  are  be- 
coming multiplied.  It  is  no  longer  possible  for  one  nation 
to  monopolise  it."  Besides  the  statement  of  general  law 
there  was  a  specific  application  to  France.  A  good  under- 
standing with  England  was  to  be  maintained  by  favouring 
England's  commercial  interests  : — "  This  necessity  leads  to 
one  of  these  two  consequences — war  with  England,  or  a 
sharing  of  the  commerce  of  the  world  with  her.  This 
second  condition  is  the  only  one  possible  in  the  present 
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day."  Britain,  driven  on  by  circumstances  in  the  path  that 
her  history  had  prepared  for  her,  solved  the  difficulty  by 
free  trade,  and  by  that  consolidated  her  empire,  as  she  had 
done  by  giving  equal  rights  to  all  who  chose  to  colonize 
her  lands  beyond  the  sea. 

At  the  banquet  to  the  Colonial  Premiers,  at  the  Imperial 
Institute,  Lord  Salisbury  stated  the  last  and  greatest  law  of 
colonization  and  the  permanence  of  empire : — "  We  are 
aware  that  we  are  the  instruments  of  a  great  experiment — 
an  experiment  which  is  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  There  have  been  many  emigrations,  many  colonies 
before  our  time.  The  relation  between  the  mother  country 
and  the  dependency  has  often  been  set  up,  but  those 
empires  have  never  lasted,  for  either  the  colonies  have  been 
swept  away  by  some  superior  force,  or  the  mother  country 
by  unjust  and  imprudent  government  has  driven  the 
colonies  to  sever  the  bond  which  bound  them.  The  effect 
has  been  that  such  empires  have  never  lasted.  We  are 
undertaking  a  great  experiment  in  trying  to  sustain  such 
an  empire  entirely  upon  the  basis  of  mutual  goodwill  and 
sympathy  and  affection.  There  is  talk  of  fiscal  union, 
there  is  talk  of  military  union.  Both  of  them  to  a  certain 
extent  may  be  good  things.  Perhaps  we  may  not  be  able 
to  carry  them  so  far  as  some  of  us  think.  But  in  any  case 
they  will  not  be  the  basis  upon  which  our  empire  will  rest. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Our  empire  will  rest  upon  the  growth  of 
sympathy  and  of  common  thought  and  feeling  between 
those  who  are  in  the  main  the  children  of  a  common  race, 
and  who  have  a  common  history  to  look  back  upon  and  a 
common  future  to  look  forward  to.  (Cheers.)  It  is  the 
triumph  of  the  moral  idea  in  the  construction  of  the  great 
political  organizations  which  is  the  object  of  the  efforts  in 
which  we  all  have  joined,  and  which  our  meeting  together 
here  is  the  symbol  and  the  seal.  But  the  success  of  these 
efforts  will  depend  upon  the  conduct  of  its  various  legisla- 
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tures,  great  and  small,  because  with  them  at  last  the 
government  must  lie.  It  depends  upon  their  character  and 
their  self-restraint  whether  this  experiment  shall  succeed. 
The  high  ideal  of  the  legislature  is  to  be  the  arbitration 
among  conflicting  interests  and  classes.  The  danger  to 
which,  in  our  time,  legislatures  are  exposed  is  that  they  all 
make  themselves  the  instrument  of  one  class  at  the  loss 
and  peril  of  the  rest.  (Cheers.)  Whether  our  great  experi- 
ment of  a  colonial  empire  succeeds  depends  on  whether 
their  legislatures,  to  which  we  wish  all  success  and  a 
brilliant  future — (cheers) — whether  they  are  able  to  exer- 
cise self-control  and  fulfil  their  high  ideal.  If  they  are  they 
will  produce  an  empire  which  the  world  has  not  yet  seen — 
(cheers) — and  which  will  make  a  powerful  advance  in  the 
progress  of  humanity." 
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Chapter  IV 

WAR   AND   TAXATION 

I.  The  Performance  of  the  First  Public  Duty 

The  record  of  the  opinion  of  the  City  of  London,  that 
Pitt  had  been  the  first  to  make  commerce  flourish  by 
means  of  war,  was  brought  into  history  by  Professor 
Seeley,  and  made  some  impression  on  public  opinion. 
The  fact,  however,  that  war  may  have  a  beneficial  influ- 
ence, both  in  the  spheres  of  economics  and  commerce,  has 
not  been  generally  commented  on.  Political  economy, 
indeed,  seems  to  teach  that  any  measures  for  regulating 
trade,  which  in  their  time  were  supposed  to  conduce  to 
the  national  fighting  power,  as  well  as  to  the  general 
manufacturing  power,  were  mistakes  from  first  to  last. 
But  then  political  economy,  being  a  science  rather  of  the 
abstract,  and  dealing  with  another  world  than  this,  did 
not  particularly  concern  itself  with  history.  It  natu- 
rally took  the  view  that  all  measures  which  stopped  the 
progress  of  wealth-getting  were  in  fact  a  waste  of  time. 
Its  ideal  was  essentially  production  at  the  cheapest  rate 
in  a  world  where  nothing  was  needed  but  man,  the  ma- 
chine, to  supplement  machines  of  steel  and  iron.  The 
world,  as  it  is,  forced  men  to  consider  before  everything 
else  the  way  to  get  an  effective  fighting  power.  Agri- 
culture and  commerce  are  not  peaceful  industries  disturbed 
by  war ;  on  the  contrary,  they  rest  upon  it,  and  so,  as  was 
mentioned  earlier,  the  king  who  had  his  people's  welfare 
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at  heart  was  "  the  breaker  of  rings."  His  expenditure  was 
in  accordance  with  the  political  economy  of  the  time,  and 
if  he  neglected  its  teaching,  "  the  Vikings' "  herald,  sternly 
calling,  demanded  the  "  bracelets."  Our,  forefathers,  then, 
had  to  give  either  "  tribute "  or  a  "  bloody  scat "  to  "  the 
seamen  swift,"  or  exercise  sufficient  forethought  and  self- 
denial  to  draw  about  them,  by  "sharing  of  treasure,"  a 
band  of  "  hearth-comrades  "  who  should  be  well  equipped 
with  "war- weeds."  The  "chief,  old  and  experienced," 
urges  the  young  one  to  take  warning.  God  gives  great 
possessions  to  a  man  of  noble  race,  and  he  grows  covetous, 
"  glorieth  not  in  the  pomp  of  bestowing  gilded  decorations," 
and  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  another  "  fills  his  room,"  one 
who  ungrudgingly  distributes  treasure,  "  the  eorl's  old  ac- 
cumulations." Timid  prudence  he  despises: — "Guard  thee 
against  the  fatal  grudge,  beloved  Beowulf,  youth  most 
excellent,  and  choose  for  thee  the  better  course,  enduring 
counsels  ! "  Leaving  the  poetry  that  speaks  so  plainly  of 
the  contract  between  the  chieftain  and  his  men,  when  each 
agreed  with  his  ring-giver  : — 

"That  they  should  both 

To  the  borough  ride, 

Safe  to  home; 

Or  in  the  host  cringe, 

Or  in  the  slaughter-place, 

Of  their  wounds  die." 

The  chief,  who  thus  gave  treasure,  was  paid  back  in  war 
by  the  "  flashing  sword."  "  No  need  had  he,  that  he  among 
other  peoples"  should  have  to  seek  inferior  champions. 
The  choice  that  each  tribe  or  nation  has  to  make  between 
war-expenditure  and  war-indemnity  is  summed  up  in  the 
answer  of  the  King  of  Granada,  when  he  defied  Ferdinand, 
and  commenced  the  final  struggle  that  ended  in  driving 
the  Moors  from  Spain : — "  Tell  your  sovereign  that  the 
kings  of  Granada,  who  paid  tribute,  are  dead  :  our  mints 
now  coin  nothing  but  sword-blades." 
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The  sober  prose  of  the  Chronicle  tells  of  the  danegeld, 
the  first  general  tax  in  money.  It  was  a  tax  of  two  shil- 
lings on  every  hide  of  land,  imposed  by  the  Saxon  kings 
to  buy  off  the  Danes,  and  was  re-imposed  by  William  in 
1084  to  raise  a  paid  army.  Either  for  the  enemy  then  to 
purchase  his  forbearance,  in  which  case  he  was  sure  to 
come  again,  or  to  pay  soldiers  who  might  permanently  get 
rid  of  him,  taxes  had  to  be  levied.  The  king  had  to  keep 
a  hoard  ;  for  though  war  might  support  war,  there  were  no 
money  lenders  to  apply  to  in  an  emergency.  The  gold 
supply  was  at  a  great  distance,  and,  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  silver  famine  grew  more  and  more  severe,  and 
a  reserve  of  the  precious  metals  could  no  more  be  dis- 
pensed with  by  a  war-lord  than  it  could  be  to-day  by  the 
Bank  of  England. 

It  is  true  that  there  was  a  general  liability  to  serve  in  the 
fyrd,  the  military  levy ;  and  the  fyrd-wite,  the  precursor  in 
principle  of  scutage,  since  it  was  a  penalty  for  not  per- 
forming service,  while  scutage  was  a  composition  to  escape 
it,  was  very  heavy,  amounting  in  the  case  of  a  land-owner 
to  forfeiture,  as  well  as  a  fine  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
shillings.  But  though  the  liability  to  defend  the  land  had 
become  more  and  more  territorial,  the  difficulty  in  exacting 
the  military  service,  that  was  due  from  a  fief,  lay  in  finding 
out  the  value  of  the  land,  a  delicate  task  which  had  been 
left  to  the  sheriff,  so  that  in  the  threatened  invasion  of  1085 
William  resorted  to  hidage.  Domesday  Book  was  com- 
piled in  1083-1086  and  registered  all  landed  property  with 
its  dues.  The  inquiries  of  the  royal  commissioners  were 
very  unpopular ;  so  much  so  that  the  self-contained 
Chronicle  breaks  out  indignantly  over  the  meanness  of  a 
great  king,  inquiring  even  into  the  existence  of  swine  and 
oxen.  The  Anglo-Saxon  hated  a  tax  for  military  service, 
whether  by  sea  or  land,  and  the  failure  to  perform  the  first 
national  duty  resulted  in  the  rule  of  a  people,  who  for 
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centuries  had  been  accustomed  to  see  a  body  of  royal 
troops  maintained.  The  connection  between  taxation  and 
military  service,  and  the  contrast  between  the  Anglo-Saxon 
and  the  Norman  governments  is  very  complete. 

In  the  year,  in  which  the  great  survey  was  completed, 
was  held  the  assembly  at  Salisbury,  where  every  holder  of 
land  in  England  swore  homage  to  William  directly  ;  while 
his  oath  to  his  own  lord  excepted  the  allegiance  due  to  the 
king.  The  land  had  become  terra  regis^  that  is  to  say,  the 
king  of  England  for  the  first  time  had  the  power  to  call  in 
an  effective  manner  on  every  land-owner  for  the  expense  of 
government,  and  this  expense  was  incurred  chiefly  for 
defence.  William  Rufus  carried  on  the  process  of  strength- 
ening the  king's  hold  upon  the  land,  and  his  character, 
deplorable  in  many  respects,  was  not  likely  to  be  treated 
indulgently  by  the  chroniclers.  This  system  of  land  tenure 
was  the  direct  result  of  conquest,  and  of  the  strength  that 
it  gave  the  king.  It  was  carried  to  an  excess  in  the  case 
of  William  Rufus.  Randolph  Flambard,  one  of  the  royal 
chaplains,  became  justiciar,  and  used  every  plea  of  law 
against  the  king's  vassals : — "  A  system  of  feudal  land- 
tenure  was  not  introduced  into  England  at  all,  but  was 
devised  on  English  ground  by  the  malignant  genius  of  the 
minister  of  Rufus." 

II.    The  Consent  of  the   People 

Henry  I.,  though  he  removed  some  of  the  hardships  of 
his  brother's  system,  yet  kept  the  standard  higher  than  in 
the  time  of  his  father  ;  in  his  reign  the  Barons  of  the 
Exchequer  first  went  on  circuit ;  an  innovation  which  was 
so  far  from  being  popular,  that  it  was  spoken  of  with 
dislike  a  century  later.  The  administration  of  the  sheriffs 
was  not  very  reliable,  and  commissioners  direct  from  the 
court  were  associated  with  those  on  the  spot  in  settling 
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fiscal  business.  The  royal  commissioners  also  undertook 
crown  cases  in  the  county  court.  This  system  falling  into 
disuse  under  Stephen  was  revived  by  Henry  II.  Besides 
inquiring  into  financial  business  the  commissioners  held  a 
review  of  those  who  by  the  assize  of  arms  were  bound  to 
military  service. 

When  the  government  was  strong  enough  to  enforce 
this  obligation  on  all  freemen,  and  especially  on  the 
wealthier  citizens,  whose  revenue  from  land  or  trade  made 
them  especially  liable,  there  was  one  obvious  way  of 
escape.  It  is  curious  to  find  scutage  introduced  in  Athens 
as  well  as  in  England.  In  Xenophon's  time  in  the  former 
state  there  were  some  who  were  glad  to  pay  to  escape 
cavalry  service,  and  some  were  bodily  unable  to  perform  it. 
Henry  II.  not  merely  renewed  in  a  more  regular  way  the 
system  of  circuits,  but,  by  allowing  commutation  of  per- 
sonal service  for  money,  made  the  revenue  the  instrument 
of  government.  Professor  Thorold  Rogers  attributes  to 
this,  three  things  : — the  fusion  of  Saxon  and  Norman,  the 
origin  of  the  irresistible  English  army,  and  thirdly,  repre- 
sentative government,  parliamentary  control,  and  finally 
scientific  finance. 

"  The  commutation  of  personal  service  for  money  was 
the  germ  of  the  parliamentary  system,  of  the  power  of  the 
Commons  over  the  public  purse,  and  of  the  appropriation 
of  supply. 

"The  commutation  led  directly  to  the  formation  of 
parliamentary  institutions  which  bargained  for  the  develop- 
ment of  public  liberties  and  private  rights  by  grants  in  aid 
of  the  crown.  It  created  an  army,  which,  from  time  to  time, 
has  had  no  parallel  in  efficiency.  It  broke  down  the  dis- 
tinction of  race  and  birth,  and  ultimately  made  the  tenure 
of  the  peasant  more  desirable  than  that  of  the  knight  and 
noble  ;  so  that  in  the  end  the  higher  qualities  of  the  land 
were  transferred  into  the  semblance  of  the  lower.     It  united 
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all  parties — the  nobles  fitfully,  and  last  of  all — against  the 
extravagant  pretensions  of  the  prerogative,  so  that  Eng- 
land at  an  early  period  was  the  scene  of  very  remarkable 
events." 

The  summons  of  members  to  the  House  of  Commons 
was  not  a  happy  thought  on  the  part  of  either  the  rebel 
leader  or  of  "  the  English  Justinian  "  ;  it  was  the  outcome 
of  the  system  of  national  defence.  The  king  was  strong 
enough  to  call  on  all  his  people  to  fight  for  the  land.  No 
one  escaped  the  war-tax.  The  leading  nobles  were  assessed 
separately,  but  the  tax  for  the  obscurer  persons  could  not 
be  fixed  except  by  the  men  who  answered  the  writ  of 
summons.  By  its  very  nature  it  did  not,  and  could  not, 
depend  on  the  royal  pleasure.  The  assent  of  each  district 
had  to  be  gained,  and  only  a  man's  neighbours  could  say 
what  was  his  fair  share.  The  principle  was  so  logically 
carried  out,  that  those  who  voted  the  tax  in  Parliament 
came  back  to  the  task  of  superintending  its  assessment  and 
collection.  Taxation  was  the  only  means  of  getting  to- 
gether an  efficient  army,  and  since  the  army  in  the  last 
resort  was  the  people,  the  smallest  units  of  national  life, 
the  parishes,  had  to  furnish  their  quota  in  men  or  money, 
and  in  readiness  for  this  duty  to  keep  arms  in  their 
churches. 

The  impossibility  of  providing  for  the  defence  of  the 
realm  without  the  consent  of  the  people  led  to  the  great 
rebellion.  The  new  taxes  that  Cecil  devised  in  the  Book 
of  Rates  was  in  part  the  origin  of  the  quarrel  between 
Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament.  Among  other  illegal  taxes 
was  that  of  ship-money,  which  called  forth  the  resistance 
of  the  patriot  Hampden. 

The  Petition  of  Right  referred  to  the  statute  forbidding 
tallage  without  the  consent  of  Parliament  which  had 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  It  further  complained  of 
the  billeting  of  soldiers,  and  in  short,  its  chief  points  were 
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these  :  the  king  has  no  right  to  tax,  or  in  other  ways  to 
support  an  army  without  the  consent  of  Parliament ; 
neither  has  he  the  right  to  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  by  imprisonment,  or  martial  law. 

When  the  system  of  national  defence  was  fully  perfected 
it  made  direct  taxation  possible.  When  the  control  of  this 
system  was  transferred  from  the  king  to  the  representatives 
of  the  people  a  much  greater  advance  was  made  with 
indirect  taxation.  In  this  great  struggle  for  freedom 
Parliament  voted  an  excise  on  beer  and  ale,  and  other 
articles  of  consumption,  which  was  first  denounced  by  the 
king  and  then  copied  in  the  Parliament  at  Oxford : — "  It 
may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  nothing  but  the  emer- 
gencies of  a  great  convulsion  could  have  reconciled  the 
English  people  to  so  total  a  change  in  the  history  of 
taxation  as  the  excise  was." 

Another  great  change  came  at  the  Revolution,  and 
partly  through  war.  Hitherto  banking  had  not  flourished, 
though  its  principles  were  known  centuries  before,  and 
Italian  firms  of  bankers,  such  as  the  Bardi,  had  branches 
in  England.  This  is  another  proof  that  an  invention  may 
be  well  known  and  even  used  among  a  people,  but  they 
will  not  be  a£le  to  direct  it  themselves  till  their  social  life 
is  sufficiently  secure.  Charles  II.  originated  the  national 
debt  by  appropriating  the  money  of  the  goldsmiths,  which 
had  been  placed  for  safety  in  the  Tower.  But  this  method 
of  floating  a  loan  did  not  inspire  sufficient  confidence  to 
start  a  national  bank.  Certain  Whig  merchants,  who  be- 
lieved in  the  stability  of  a  free  government,  lent  £1, 200,000, 
and  received  a  charter  as  the  governors  and  company  of 
the  Bank  of  England.  "To  it,  much  more  than  to  the 
public  debt,  may  be  applied  the  statement  of  Bolingbroke, 
that  while  the  taxes  necessary  for  the  expenditure  of  the 
Eight  Years'  War  might  have  been  met  by  expenditure 
within  the  year,  the  government  of  the   Revolution  pre- 
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ferred  to  incur  debt  because  the  holders  of  the  public 
securities  were  thus  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
Revolution."  Whether  the  Babylonian  banks  started  in 
this  way  we  do  not  know.  The  first  Roman  loan  to  the 
state  was  in  a  desperate  strait  of  the  second  Punic  war 
when  the  war-tax  was  doubled.  There  was  confidence  in 
the  resources  and  probity  of  Rome.  Babylonian  commerce 
was  marked  by  honesty,  and  the  firm  of  Egibi  &  Son  could 
never  have  lasted  for  generations,  unless  the  state  had 
treated  deposits  with  more  respect  than  Charles  II.  did. 
In  mediaeval  times  the  banks  of  Genoa  and  Venice  origin- 
ated in  debts  to  the  state.  In  1171  they  had  raised  a 
forced  loan  from  their  citizens,  which  they  called  monte — a 
joint-stock  fund.  The  connection  of  Germany  with  Italy 
brought  in  the  word  banc,  which,  writes  Macleod,  "  came  to 
be  used  as  synonymous  with  monte,  and  was  Italianised 
into  banco"  Venice  had  sufficient  credit  to  receive  the 
coin  of  depositors  of  all  nations,  and  their  bills  soon  com- 
manded a  premium.  The  bank  of  Genoa,  called  the  bank 
of  St.  George,  had  its  origin  in  an  expedition  to  Ceuta, 
which  was  important  to  a  trading  state  from  its  nearness 
to  the  strait  of  Gibraltar.  A  portion  of  the  public  re- 
venues was  pledged  for  a  loan  that  was  raised,  and  societies 
were  entered  into  to  provide  food  and  ships,  just  as  they 
were  in  the  Punic  wars.  In  time  it  developed  into  a  bank, 
and  the  creditors  formed  a  council  to  manage  its  affairs. 
This  council  was  independent  of  the  government,  just  as 
the  governors  of  the  Bank  of  England  tried  to  be  in  the 
crises  of  the  French  wars. 

The  claim  to  tax  without  consent  was  made  most  strik- 
ingly in  the  case  of  the  American  colonies,  and  arose 
directly  out  of  war.  Successful  war  against  the  French 
drove  them  from  America,  and  left  the  English  colonists 
free.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  their  gratitude,  of  their 
refusal  to  meet  together  and  settle  what  taxes  they  could 
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best  pay,  their  resistance  to  taxation  without  their  own 
consent  was  the  plea  put  forward,  as  it  always  will  be, 
when  war  has  done  its  work,  and  freed  any  land  from  fear 
either  of  foreign  aggression,  or  from  internal  violence. 
Though  their  manufactures  had  been  prohibited,  so  that 
Chatham  said  they  could  not  make  even  a  horseshoe  with- 
out the  consent  of  Parliament,  an  honest  endeavour  had 
been  made  to  promote  their  prosperity  by  duties  which 
gave  them  preference  in  the  home  markets.  But  the  argu- 
ment adduced  that  they  were  virtually  represented  might 
have  been  taken  from  the  speech  of  Charles  I.  upon  the 
scaffold,  when,  in  a  pathetic  attempt  to  make  a  last  justi- 
fication, he  tried  to  repeat  his  father's  principle  of  govern- 
ment :  — "  I  will  govern  according  to  the  common  weal,  but 
not  according  to  the  common  will."  "  For  the  people  in 
truth,"  said  he  courageously,  "  I  desire  their  liberty  and 
freedom  as  much  as  anybody  whatsoever ;  but  I  must  tell 
you  that  their  liberty  and  freedom  consists  in  having 
government,  those  laws  by  which  their  lives  and  goods 
may  be  most  their  own.  It  is  not  their  having  a  share  in 
government — that  is  nothing  to  them  appertaining.  Sirs, 
it  was  for  this  that  I  am  come  here.  If  I  could  have  given 
way  to  an  arbitrary  way,  to  have  all  laws  changed  accord- 
ing to  the  power  of  the  sword,  I  needed  not  to  have  come 
here." 

The  quarrel  of  the  colonists  was  that  of  the  men  who 
believe  in  the  Reform  Bill,  or  in  any  subsequent  extension 
of  the  suffrage.  Had  they  been,  it  has  been  said,  ready  to 
submit  to  arbitrary  taxation,  they  would  have  been  fit  to 
make  slaves  of  other  men.  Despite  our  great  loss,  as  the 
attempt  was  made,  English  freedom  received  a  benefit  such 
as  it  did  when  John  lost  Normandy,  and  thus  was  deprived 
of  a  reserve  of  strength.  The  troops  of  no  colony,  and  the 
revenues  of  no  colony  could  be  used  against  the  mother- 
country,  and  in  this  sense  George  Washington  was  "  the 
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expander  of  England  " ;  that  is,  of  the  England  in  which 
the  right  to  tax,  for  national  defence,  men  able  and  willing 
to  bear  arms,  must  depend  on  the  nation's  own  consent. 

III.     Fiscal   Reform 

The  pressure  of  the  French  wars  made  the  country  at  last 
obliged  to  increase  its  direct  taxation.  ■  Our  debt  need 
not  at  this  moment  have  existed,  if  there  had  been  resolu- 
tion enough  to  submit  to  the  income-tax  at  an  earlier 
time."  During  the  period  1806-1815  seven  millions  a  year 
more  was  raised  than  the  charge  of  government,  "  and  the 
cost  of  a  gigantic  war  to  boot."  It  was  the  income-tax 
which  enabled  constant  remissions  to  be  made  from  in- 
direct taxation,  and  so  allowed  commerce  to  be  freed  from 
vexatious  restrictions,  and  the  luxuries  as  well  as  the 
necessaries  of  life  to  be  cheapened.  The  second  income- 
tax  has  been  the  means  by  which  there  has  been  accom- 
plished "  an  effective  reform  of  our  commercial  and  fiscal 
system."  The  tax  was  maintained  ■  at  a  high  figure  on 
the  vantage-ground  obtained  for  fighting  expenditure  in 
the  Crimean  war,  and  in  spite  of  the  hope  that  was  enter- 
tained from  time  to  time  that  it  would  be  repealed,  the 
prospect  of  its  remission  seems  even  more  indefinite  than 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  the  budget  in  i860: — "I 
think,"  he  said,  "that  some  better  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, in  some  happier  time,  may  achieve  that  great 
consummation  ;  and  that  some  future  poet  may  be  able  to 
sing  of  him,  as  Mr.  Tennyson  has  sung  of  Godiva,  although 
I  do  not  suppose  the  means  employed  will  be  the  same : — 

"'He  took  away  the  tax, 
And  built  himself  an  everlasting  name.'  n 

"  Looking,"  as  he  added  in  the  same  speech,  "  to  the  results 
of  the  remission  of  indirect  taxation ;  to  its  economical 
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profits  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  its  political,  social,  and 
moral  fruits  on  the  other,  it  is  difficult  to  know  to  which  to 
give  the  palm  in  magnitude." 

The  burden  imposed  by  war  might  seem  to  counter- 
balance the  benefits.  The  people  hated  taxation  all 
through  from  the  beginning;  they  tried  in  Anglo-Saxon 
times  to  get  their  land  freed  from  the  public  and  common 
burdens,  they  even  went  to  the  length  of  founding  false 
monasteries  before  the  coming  of  the  Danes,  where  the 
tenure  would  be  by  "  Divine  service  "  instead  of  service  to 
the  state.  As  the  service  of  God  was  a  mere  pretext,  they 
performed  no  duty  at  all.  Before  the  Norman  Conquest 
the  ship-tax  was  got  rid  of,  as  the  Chronicle  gladly  relates, 
all  taxes  being  alike  odious.  All  through  the  feudal  period 
taxes  were  hated.  In  the  time  of  King  James  they  were 
rightly  so,  though  the  Parliament  laid  on  far  heavier  ones. 
Britons  hated  the  excise,  and  upset  the  bill  of  Walpole. 
They  hated  the  taxation  of  the  French  wars  so  much  that 
Lord  Malmesbury  records  in  his  memoirs  that  his  regiment 
received  a  very  cool  reception  when  they  landed  in  Eng- 
land after  Waterloo.  Sydney  Smith  has  summed  up  the 
reason.  The  schoolboy  whipped  his  taxed  top  on  a  taxed 
road.  A  man  was  taxed  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
At  the  last  he  took  medicine  which  had  paid  so  much  per 
cent.,  out  of  a  spoon  that  had  paid  so  much,  in  a  bed  that 
had  paid  so  much.  "After  his  death  the  whole  of  his 
property  was  at  once  taxed  ;  his  virtues  were  then  recorded 
on  taxed  marble,  and  he  was  gathered  to  his  fathers  to  be 
taxed  no  more." 

War  insists  that  there  is  a  public  duty,  not  to  be  per- 
formed vaguely,  but  in  a  definite  way  ;  and  that  the  people, 
as  a  whole,  must  perform  it.  The  citizens  must  watch  ex- 
penditure, not  in  a  spirit  of  indolent  trustfulness,  but  must 
pronounce  on  its  advisability  or  not.  They  must  be  free 
by  their  own  act,  or  give  up  the  fruits  of  their  labour  to 
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other  men.  Bravery  it  made  one  of  the  virtues,  and,  as 
among  the  Greeks,  the  man  who  took  no  interest  in  public 
concerns  kept  himself  apart  and  was  "  an  idiot"  Direct 
taxation,  which  all  could  understand,  in  food  supplies,  in 
men  for  war  and  labour,  and  then  in  money,  was  first 
imposed.  When  life  grew  more  complex,  indirect  taxation 
stimulated  interest  in  public  affairs  by  making  dearer 
everything  that  made  existence  possible  and  pleasant,  and 
by  hampering  each  man  in  his  business  at  every  turn. 
Some  interest  in  politics  a  free  people,  voting  its  own 
taxes,  was  bound  to  have,  and  so  far  apart  is  the  effect 
from  the  first  link  in  a  train  of  causes  that  to  a  free  people, 
making  war  by  common  counsel  and  consent,  may  be 
traced  the  example  that  our  newspapers  have  set  to  the 
press  of  the  world  of  moderation  and  honesty.  Taxation 
gave  a  heavy  pressure  not  in  favour  of  the  peace  that 
comes  unsought  for,  but  of  the  peace  that  men  learn  is  the 
only  way  to  avoid  the  evils  that  come  to  every  home,  if, 
unlike  free  men,  they  let  themselves  be  dragged  into  war 
without  counting  the  cost. 

War,  with  its  consequent  indirect  taxation,  brought 
home  to  every  municipality  the  fact  that  state  affairs  were 
its  concern.  Gloucester,  for  instance,  in  the  interests  of 
the  revenue  was  prevented  from  becoming  a  large  port. 
"  Vessels  of  160  tons  can  get  up  the  Severn  twelve  miles 
above  Worcester,  and  at  one  time  a  large  expense  was 
incurred  in  improving  the  navigation  up  to  that  town,  but 
its  use  as  a  port  was  forbidden  by  the  Government,  lest 
smuggling  should  injure  the  revenue.  A  century  ago 
vessels  of  160  tons  could  hardly  get  up  the  Clyde  to 
Glasgow,  and  had  the  Severn  above  Gloucester  been  open 
to  foreign  trade  as  was  the  Clyde,  it  may  be  that  its  com- 
merce would  have  gradually  grown,  and  that  by  this  time 
the  river  might  have  been  dredged  and  deepened  like  the 
Clyde,  and  a  great  port  of  foreign  commerce  might  have 
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been  planted  in  the  centre  of  the  Midland  counties,  and 
connected  by  a  ship  canal  twenty  miles  long  with  Bir- 
mingham." 

The  scholar,  as  well  as  the  trader,  could  not  assent  with 
an  entirely  cheerful  heart  to  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedi- 
ence. The  Principal  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  who 
had  been  chosen  in  defiance  of  the  command  of  James : 
"  Go  to  your  chapel  instantly  and  elect  the  bishop,"  ap- 
pealed, it  is  true,  from  the  sovereign  "  to  the  king  in  his 
courts  of  justice."  Here  religious  principles  were  at  stake. 
Later,  the  very  Lares  and  Penates,  the  sanctity  of  the 
hours  in  the  Common  Room  that  prepared  for  the  midnight 
oil,  were  more  than  jeoparded.  The  pathos  of  the  situa- 
tion was  set  forth  fitly  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1861.  The 
University  was  loyal  to  the  Stuarts,  but  its  grievance 
against  the  Whigs  must  have  been  embittered  when  in 
every  college,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  shortcomings  of 
the  Revolution  had  to  be  discussed  over  port  instead  of 
wines  from  France.  "  I  believe  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  con- 
nected, actually  petitioned  Parliament  against  the  grievance 
of  the  imposition  of  a  higher  duty  upon  light  wines,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  almost  compelled  to  drink  port." 

There  was  no  part  of  Britain,  and  no  interest  that  did 
not  feel  the  pressure  of  the  French  wars.  No  one  could 
escape,  and  the  sole  way  of  alleviating  the  burden  was  to 
demand  a  voice  in  its  imposition. 

It  was  not  merely  the  inspiration  of  political  economists 
or  the  pressure  of  the  free  people's  hunger  that  gave  us 
free  trade,  but  the  fact  that  for  so  many  centuries  taxes 
had  been  raised  by  the  people's  will.  Money  could  be 
had  directly,  and  not  indirectly ;  there  was  no  necessity 
for  concealment  as  to  how  it  was  to  be  obtained.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  able  to  ask  boldly  for 
the  sums  that  were  needed  for  certain  purposes,  and  to  get 
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the  money  by  an  income  tax  which  every  one  understood. 
In  other  European  countries,  where  the  ruler  wishes  to 
support  his  army,  whether  the  people  see  the  necessity  of 
it  or  not,  free  trade,  and,  in  consequence,  direct  taxation, 
would  show  them  at  once  what  the  burden  was,  and  make 
their  consent  necessary.  It  is  a  nation  of  soldiers,  ready 
to  be  soldiers  of  their  own  free  will,  whose  consent  must 
be  asked  for  the  expense  of  a  war  establishment,  that  can 
have  free  trade ;  and  to  this  conclusion  the  people  of 
English  blood  all  over  the  world  are  drifting.  Professor 
Dicey,  in  his  work  on  the  Constitution,  contrasting  the 
law  of  England  and  France,  argues  that  the  final  check 
on  arbitrary  government  lies  in  the  power  to  refuse  taxes. 
But  taxes,  if  the  government  is  strong  enough,  can  be 
collected  by  the  sword,  and  the  ultimate  reason  depends 
on  the  fact  that  the  sword  is  in  the  people's  hands  and  not 
in  that  of  the  crown  or  its  ministers. 

In  a  dialogue  addressed  by  Raleigh  to  James  I.  on  the 
"  Prerogative  of  Parliaments,"  after  the  recapitulation  of 
some  chief  points  in  the  history  of  taxation,  comes  this 
question  and  answer  : — 

"COUNS. — Why  should  not  our  kings  raise  money  as  the 
kings  of  France  do,  by  their  letters  and  edicts  only  ?  For 
since  the  time  of  Louis  XII.,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  he 
freed  the  French  kings  of  their  wardship,  the  French  kings 
have  seldom  assembled  the  states  for  any  contribution. 

"JUST. — I  will  tell  you  why.  The  strength  of  England 
does  consist  of  the  people  and  yeomanry  ;  the  peasants  of 
France  have  no  courage  nor  arms.  In  France  every  vil- 
lage and  borough  hath  a  castle,  which  the  French  call 
chateau  villain ;  every  good  city  hath  a  good  citadel ; 
the  king  hath  the  regiments  of  his  guards  and  his  men- 
at-arms  always  in  pay  ;  yea,  the  nobility  of  France,  in 
whom  the  strength  of  France  consists,  do  always  assist  the 
king  in  those  levies  because,  themselves  being  free,  they 
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make  the  same  levies  upon  their  tenants.  But,  my  lord 
if  you  mark  it,  France  was  never  free  in  effect  from  civil 
wars,  and  lately  it  was  endangered  either  to  be  conquered 
by  the  Spaniard,  or  to  be  cantonised  by  the  rebellious 
French  themselves  since  that  freedom  of  wardship." 

The  last  stage  of  France  under  her  kings  is  a  com- 
mentary on  the  text  of  taxation  at  the  will  of  the  monarch, 
that  is,  of  his  holding  the  supreme  military  power.  Vil- 
lages did  not  even  dare  to  pay  the  taxes  promptly,  because 
the  bailiff  hoped  to  send  in  his  officers  and  thus  make  an 
extra  profit.  Goods  were  sold,  and  did  not  cover  the 
expenses  of  the  levy.  The  man  who  paid  promptly  would 
be  assessed  still  more  heavily.  To  work  hard  would  only 
be  to  pay  more  taxes.  The  salt-tax  could  not  be  evaded 
except  by  smuggling.  Every  one  over  seven  years  old 
must  buy  seven  pounds  a  year.  The  system  that  ruined 
France  resembled  somewhat  the  system  that  ruined  the 
Greek  Empire.  Under  the  central  rule  of  Constantinople 
the  men  of  the  district  were  responsible  for  a  certain 
amount  of  taxes,  and  though  the  number  of  the  inhabitants 
fell  off,  the  remainder  were  still  responsible  for  the  same 
amount.  Under  the  central  rule  of  Paris  collectors  were 
appointed  to  assess  and  collect  the  taxes.  Every  one  tried 
to  evade  the  duty,  because  to  fulfil  it  meant  ruin.  "  All 
families,"  writes  Turgot,  "  in  easy  circumstances  in  a  vil- 
lage are  thus  successively  reduced  to  want." 

There  are  two  very  recent  instances  of  corruption  where 
resistance  cannot  well  be  made  by  arms,  as  there  always 
will  be  instances  till  the  whole  world  is  free.  The  Chinese 
officials  are  so  badly  paid  that  they  must  steal  in  order  to 
live,  to  amass  a  fortune  to  retire  on,  and  to  pay  for  the 
expenses  of  securing  office,  thus  almost  exactly  resembling 
the  Roman  governors  of  provinces.  Three-fourths  of  the 
revenue  never  reaches  the  central  government.  Oppres- 
sion in  taxation  leads  to  the  downfall  of  the  nation  by  the 
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operation  of  war.  China  thus  has  not  enough  money  to 
develop  her  resources,  or  to  secure  a  good  government  by 
an  efficient  army  and  police.  The  Uitlanders  were  heavily 
taxed  in  the  Transvaal  and  refused  a  vote  as  to  the  ex- 
penditure paid  for  by  taxation.  The  money  taken  from 
them  supplied  munitions  of  war  with  which  to  defy  the 
suzerain  power  when  insisting  on  justice ;  and  the  long 
delay  which  all  parts  of  the  empire  acquiesced  in  before 
they  came  to  the  assistance  of  emigrant  members  will  be 
paid  for  ten  times  over  in  blood  and  money,  fulfilling  the 
law,  formulated  centuries  ago  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  poet 
urging  on  his  countrymen  to  readiness  for  war  with  the 
statement  of  the  principle  that  there  were  but  two  alter- 
natives, either  to  be  well  equipped  with  "  war-weeds,"  or 
to  pay  "  tribute  "  or  a  "  bloody  scat." 
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Chapter  V 

WAR  AND   PROSPERITY 

I.     The  Commercial  Value  of  Manhood 

The  evil  of  war  expenditure  may  be  admitted  to  extend 
over  a  wide  field.  The  weight  of  taxation  hampers  pro- 
duction, and,  it  is  contended,  throws  back  progress.  It 
oppresses  the  people,  as  when  the  price  of  corn  rose  so  high 
in  the  French  wars ;  it  disorganizes  commerce,  as  in  the 
suspension  of  cash  payments  by  the  Bank  of  England ; 
causes  an  immense  loss  of  life ;  and  even  in  peace  it  costs 
fabulous  sums  in  keeping  military  forces  on  foot.  All  this 
is  an  unredeemed  evil  if,  in  the  absence  of  war,  greater 
comfort  would  have  ensued.  The  war-band  is  a  distinct 
mistake  if— but  that  is  the  question — the  viking  will 
refrain  from  appearing  on  the  coast. 

"  I  admit,  indeed,  that  war  is  a  terrible  thing ;  but  it  is 
less  terrible  than  to  submit  to  anything  whatever  in  order 
to  avoid  it.  For  what  is  the  meaning  of  our  fine  talk 
about  equality  of  rights,  freedom  of  speech,  and  liberty,  if 
the  one  important  thing  is  peace?  We  have  no  good 
word  for  the  Thebans,  because  they  shrunk  from  fighting 
for  Greece  and  chose  from  fear  to  side  with  the  Persians ; 
nor,  indeed,  for  Pindar,  who  supported  their  inaction  in  the 
verse : — 

"  ■  A  quiet  haven  for  the  ship  of  state 
Should  be  the  patriot's  aim, 
And  smiling  peace  to  small  and  great 
That  brings  no  shame.' 
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For  though  his  advice  was  for  the  moment  acceptable,  it 
was  not  long  before  it  became  manifest  that  his  opinion 
was  as  mischievous  as  it  was  dishonourable.  For  peace, 
with  justice  and  honour,  is  the  noblest  and  most  advan- 
tageous thing  in  the  world ;  when  joined  to  disgrace  and 
contemptible  cowardice,  it  is  the  basest  and  most  disas- 
trous." 

So  much,  when  a  war  takes  place,  has  been  lost  by  both 
parties;  so  many  men  have  been  killed.  The  Franco- 
Prussian  war  lost  Paris  its  place  as  one  of  the  settling- 
houses  of  the  world.  The  exchange  was  not  much  altered, 
but  it  was  enough  to  give  London  the  business  of  Paris. 
The  war  of  North  and  South  destroyed  the  American 
mercantile  marine.  The  Dutch  lost  their  trade  in  war. 
In  America  the  slaves  might  have  been  freed  for  the  sum 
the  war  cost.  The  Crimean  war  cost  England  ^70,000,000 
and  over  20,000  men.  Against  facts  and  statistics  like 
these  it  might  well  seem  useless  to  plead. 

Recollection,  however,  recalls  other  facts  and  other  sta- 
tistics to  those  who  wish  to  get  to  the  truth  of  the  matter. 
The  honest  doubter  would  need  statistics  of  the  amount 
of  money  spent  on  drink,  and  would  require  no  statistics 
at  all  to  gather  how  much  greater  sums  are  squandered 
far  more  ignobly  on  peaceful  objects.  Against  lives  lost 
in  war  he  would  set  the  fact  that,  though  the  general 
death-rate  in  Kensington  is  low,  yet  in  one  part  it  is  50 
in  the  1,000,  while  in  Soho  the  infant  mortality  is  36  per 
cent,  higher  than  the  average  for  London ;  according  to 
the  report  of  the  West  London  Mission.  The  Supplement 
to  the  Fifty -fifth  Annual  Report  of  tfte  Registrar- General 
of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England  gives  the 
deaths  of  children  under  five  years  of  age,  in  the  ten  years 
1 88 1  to  1890,  as  2,009,984.  In  the  "dusty"  trades,  for 
every  100  deaths  of  agriculturists  from  phthisis  and  re- 
spiratory diseases,  there  die  of  the  same  causes  244  cotton 
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operatives,  261  quarry  men,  292  iron  and  steel  workers, 
335  glass  workers,  373  file  makers,  407  cutlers,  453  potters. 
The  death-rate  for  lead  poisoning  is  twice  that  of  1881. 
The  speech  of  the  Home  Secretary  in  May,  1897,  in  intro- 
ducing an  Employers'  Liability  Bill,  called  attention  to 
the  loss  of  life  in  industrial  occupations.  This  seems  to  be 
6,000  men  killed  and  a  quarter  of  a  million  injured  every 
year  in  our  industrial  service.  So  that  England  spends  in 
three  years  of  peace,  for  no  object,  nearly  as  many  lives 
as  she  wasted  in  the  Crimean  war.  While  the  Crimean 
war  forced  up  the  income-tax,  and  so  enabled  fiscal  reforms 
to  be  accomplished,  this  loss  of  life  in  peace  seems  to 
accomplish  nothing — except,  perhaps,  an  addition  to  the 
national  reverence  for  the  quality  of  smartness,  a  quality 
which,  in  the  long  run,  is  not  a  factor  in  lasting  national 
prosperity.  The  quarter  of  a  million  injured  may  be  put 
out  of  calculation,  though  they  cost  a  good  deal,  in  them- 
selves, their  wives,  and  children,  in  poor-rates  and  hos- 
pitals. It  is  significant  that  in  Germany,  of  late  years,  far 
better  provision  has  been  made  for  the  safety  of  the  work- 
man than  in  Great  Britain. 

Sir  William  Broadbent,  in  his  speech  at  the  meeting  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Consump- 
tion, in  December,  1898,  stated  that,  owing  to  improved 
hygiene,  ventilation,  the  higher  general  standard  of  comfort 
and  cleanliness,  and  the  effect  of  subsoil  drainage,  deaths 
from  tuberculosis  had  decreased  50  per  cent,  in  fifty  years. 
Nevertheless,  nearly  60,000  deaths  are  every  year  regis- 
tered as  due  to  tuberculosis  in  England  and  Wales  alone, 
and  to  this  number  may  be  added  a  considerable  percent- 
age of  the  deaths  set  down  to  acute  affections  of  the  lungs 
in  which  tubercle  has  played  an  unrecognised  part.  With 
this  enormous  amount  of  preventible  disease,  it  is  deplor- 
able to  learn  that  little  children  suffer  most,  owing  to  our 
tenderness  to  the  purveyors  of  milk.     The  single  sad  ex- 
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ception  to  the  statement  that  tuberculosis  has  diminished 
is  that  tabes  mesenterica  (disease  of  the  bowels  in  children, 
traceable  to  tubercle  conveyed  by  milk)  has  increased. 
Contaminated  milk  gives  them  also  tubercular  meningitis 
and  disease  of  the  bones,  hump-back,  hip-joint  disease, 
disease  of  the  knee,  ankle,  elbow,  wrist,  and,  as  far  as  a 
layman  can  make  out,  every  other  joint.  The  president 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Tuberculosis  pointed  out  that 
Denmark,  a  far  poorer  country  than  England,  could  afford 
to  have  its  cows  inspected.  Lord  Salisbury  said,  and  it  is 
well  to  quote  his  exact  words  : — "  I  believe  that  it  is  true, 
as  Sir  W.  Broadbent  says,  that  we  are  very  much  behind 
the  world  in  these  matters.  We  are  behind  the  world  in 
practical  efforts,  we  are  even  behind  the  world  in  the 
theories  of  the  matter ;  for  I  believe  it  is  quite  a  recent 
event  that  the  contagious  character  of  consumption  has 
been  fully  acknowledged  in  this  country."  The  Prince 
of  Wales  added  his  testimony  :-— "  I  believe  in  Germany, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  America  they  have  gone  ahead 
of  us." 

There  are  many  in  this  free  and  great  country  ready  to 
shrink  back  in  horror  from  the  thought  of  men  dying  for 
their  country  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  in  Arctic  explora- 
tion. The  same  tenderness  of  heart  precludes  the  possi- 
bility of  wounding  the  feelings  of  such  persons  as  gain  a 
livelihood  by  purveying  tuberculous  meat  to  adults,  and 
tuberculous  milk  to  inoffensive  infants.  The  method  that 
could  be  adopted  to  prevent  this  hideous  disease — that  is, 
children  being  crippled  in  their  hips  and  ankles  and  other 
joints,  and  having  their  bowels  consumed — is  a  very  simple 
one.  Could  remedial  measures  be  enforced,  Sir  William 
Broadbent  is  of  opinion  that  all  the  diseases  due  from 
tuberculosis  would  cease  from  the  land  ;  that  is,  one-seventh 
or  one-eighth  of  the  total  number  of  deaths  would  be  pre- 
vented.    The  country  naturally  shrinks  from  preventing 
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these  deaths  by  any  national  action ;  and,  as  the  Bishop 
of  London  said  of  the  Ritualists,  till  Parliament  took  the 
matter  up,  all  history  proves  that  persecution  does  no 
good,  so  in  sanitary  matters  it  is  not  legitimate  to  wage 
war  in  downright  fashion  even  on  the  bacilli. 

Almost  immediately  after  this  meeting,  Lord  Lister  and 
Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  in  announcing  a  gift  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  from  Lord  Iveagh  to  the  Council  of  the  Jenner 
Institute,  wrote  : — "  British  and  Irish  men  of  science  have 
long  deplored  the  fact  that  the  opportunities  in  this  country 
for  research  directed  to  the  prevention  of  disease  are  not 
equal  to  those  possessed  by  foreign  nations."  The  Morn- 
ing Post  in  its  leading  article  commented  on  the  reproach 
of  having  had  to  send  out  German  specialists  in  place  of 
British  to  study  the  plague,  and  to  South  Africa  to  study 
the  rinderpest. 

In  1899  a  National  Anti-Consumption  League  was 
started  in  Italy,  The  Morning  Post  stated  that  Professor 
Guido  Baccelli,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  was  ap- 
pointed working  president.  In  his  address  he  said  that 
the  belief  in  political  medicine  was  growing.  Tuberculous 
children  and  recruits  could  be  drafted  off  to  sanatoria,  and 
even  prisons  protected.  "  When  a  young  student,  I  noticed 
that  among  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  corpses 
examined  in  the  dissecting  rooms  of  the  Santo  Spirito 
Hospital  two  out  of  every  five  showed  signs  of  tuberculous 
lesions.  Statistics  confirm  this  personal  experience,  and 
show  that  while  war  has  killed  little  more  than  a  million 
individuals  in  the  last  thirty  years,  tuberculosis  has  killed 
twelve  millions." 

A  military  nation  should  be  cruel  and  hard  if  war,  with 
what  it  implies  of  heroic  virtues,  is  not  a  civilizing  factor. 
Yet  Britain,  the  home  of  philanthropy  and  free  trade,  halts 
over  the  question  of  old  age  pensions,  while  a  British  con- 
sul in  Germany  reports  in    1898  that  the  sick,  wounded, 
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invalided,  aged,  and  infirm  are  provided  for  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  compulsory  insurance  to  which  "  the  State,  the 
employer,  and  the  employed,  contribute  in  certain  propor- 
tions. These  funds  are  accumulating  to  such  an  enormous 
extent  that  the  difficulty  often  arises  as  to  how  the  capital 
is  to  be  invested.  Under  certain  conditions,  money  is 
lent  to  workmen  to  buy  plots  of  ground  for  building  pur- 
poses. To  a  great  extent,  town  houses  of  the  better  class 
are  built  with  money  borrowed  from  the  savings  bank,  by 
enterprising  builders,  master  masons,  joiners,  and  so  on, 
who  are  possessors  of  little  or  no  capital  themselves,  in 
which  way  the  extension  of  flourishing  and  commercial 
towns  is  realized  out  of  the  savings  of  the  people." 

Political  economy  should  point  to  a  better  record  to 
make  its  case  good.  How  stupid  was  the  mercantile 
policy  !  Gold  and  silver  is  merely  a  medium  of  exchange. 
But  unfortunately  a  nation  had  to  defend  itself,  and  on  a 
sudden,  in  days  when  a  loan  was  not  to  be  easily  raised, 
if  raised  at  all,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  store  of  it ; 
"  for,  if  money  be  wanting,  it  is  impossible  to  get  an  army 
together  ;  or  when  they  are  so  to  preserve  them  ;  for  money 
is  the  only  cord  and  sinew  that  can  draw  men  into  a  king's 
service,  or  keep  them  fast  when  they  are  there  ;  for  princes 
that  think  to  be  served  for  nought  will  have  their  business 
come  to  nothing."  It  seemed  a  pity  to  pass  the  Naviga- 
tion Acts,  let  trade  take  its  course,  and  the  Dutch  do  the 
carrying  for  us.  What  a  waste  of  money  to  make  men  keep 
armour,  and  of  time  to  enjoin  men  to  practise  archery  and 
to  forbear  bowls,  a  nice  easy  game,  which  would  have  left 
their  muscles  untired  for  productive  occupation  ! 

We  have  not  quoted  from  modern  statesmen,  because 
statesmen  on  both  sides  have  dropped  with  eager  alacrity 
the  political  economy  that  taught  that  every  one  was  ready 
to  be  at  peace  if  Britain  would  only  set  the  example,  and 
that  the   good  things  of  this  world  were  meant  for  the 
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peaceful ;  but  one  quotation  from  an  imperial  states- 
man is  allowable,  because  the  mode  of  expression  is  start- 
lingly  bold  : — "  If  the  history  of  this  country  had  been 
dictated  by  philanthropists  and  economists,  the  British 
Empire  to-day  would  indeed  be  a  sorry  spectacle.  It 
would  not  have  included  the  great  and  prosperous  do- 
minion of  Canada,  which  at  the  present  time  takes  from 
us  something  like  six  to  seven  millions  value  of  British 
and  Irish  produce  alone.  It  would  not  have  included 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  South  Africa,  which  takes 
from  us  fourteen  millions  a  year  of  British  and  Irish  pro- 
ducts. It  would  not  have  included  Australasia,  which  takes 
from  us  twenty  millions  a  year  in  the  same  way,  because 
those  who  either  conquered  for  us  or  who  brought  for  us 
these  great  territories  could  not  have  predicted  the  full 
amount  of  their  revenue  or  the  profitable  character  of 
their  trade.  No  one  could  do  that  of  an  undeveloped 
country.  We  have  not  the  gift  of  looking  into  futurity. 
But  these  were  temperate  climes,  these  were  countries 
in  which  Englishmen  might  live  and  bring  up  their 
families,  whereas  Africa,  West  Africa,  and  the  interior, 
were  fever-haunted  swamps  inhabited  by  a  savage  native 
population  who  in  their  full  dress  wear  only  a  fig  leaf,  and 
from  them,  therefore,  no  important  trade  was  to  expected  ; 
and  if  that  was  said  by  him  as  it  has  been  said  by  some 
persons,  I  appeal  to  Liverpool  and  I  appeal  to  Birmingham 
and  say  that  the  merchants  of  Liverpool  and  the  manu- 
facturers of  Birmingham  know  better,  and  our  rivals  know 
better,  for  at  this  very  moment  they  are  straining  every 
nerve  to  keep  for  themselves  the  possibilities  of  these  great 
regions.  Well,  the  trade  with  West  Africa  at  the  present 
moment  is  something  like  two  millions  a  year,  and  it  has 
multiplied  threefold  in  the  course  of  the  last  thirty  years, 
and  we  have  only  scratched  the  surface — we  are  only  on 
the   exterior   of  the   continent.     The   railways   which   we 
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have  authorised  are  only  just  commencing,  it  is  only  within 
the  last  few  years  that  we  have  penerated  into  the  interior 
where  the  climate  is  much  healthier  than  on  the  coast,  and 
where  there  are  it  is  certain  mineral  products  and  vegetable 
products,  which  perhaps  are  of  even  greater  value.  And 
it  is  while  the  whole  matter  is  in  this  imperfect  and  incom- 
plete position  that  we  are  to  be  told  that  the  potentialities 
of  these  markets  are  not  worth  our  consideration.  I  wish 
you  to  bear  in  mind  that  every  inch  taken  from  territory 
we  believe  to  be  ours  goes  to  swell  the  area  of  monopoly — 
the  area  from  which  we  shall  be  for  ever  excluded,  and 
which  will  become  the  sole  property  for  commercial  pur- 
poses of  some  of  our  competitors.  I  am  not  arguing  for 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  grasping  or  an  aggressive 
policy.  I  am  only  arguing  in  favour  of  maintaining  our 
rights,  whatever  they  are,  and  when  they  are  ascertained. 
Africa  is  large  enough  for  everybody.  We  do  not  grudge 
the  expansion  of  our  neighbours  ;  all  we  want  is  that  our 
rights  shall  be  respected  as  well  as  theirs.  Well,  I  have 
spoken  of  China.  A  somewhat  similar  question  faces  us 
there  also.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Morley  would 
require  a  demonstration  of  the  value,  the  possible  value,  of 
the  Chinese  trade  to  this  country.  At  the  present 
moment,  of  whatever  there  is,  four-fifths  comes  to  this 
country,  and  all  we  desire  is  that  whatever  else 
there  may  be,  whatever  further  opportunities  may  be 
given,  that  they  shall  be  equally  open  to  ourselves  as 
well  as  to  our  rivals.  I  am  happy  to  believe  that  in  this 
case,  at  any  rate,  there  is,  I  will  not  say  a  universal,  but  I 
think  a  general  agreement  amongst  all  the  great  commer- 
cial Powers  that  our  policy  is  a  just  one.  This  is  not  one 
of  those  cases  in  which  our  interests  lie  in  assuming  fresh 
responsibilities  in  any  extension  of  our  territory.  We  do 
not  desire  to  see  the  breaking  up  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 
All  we  desire  is  the  maintenance  of  those  treaty  engage- 
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ments,  which  provide  that  if  China  opens  ports  or  territories 
to  general  trade,  the  channels  by  which  that  trade  proceeds 
shall  be  as  free  to  all  the  world  as  they  are  to  any  particu- 
lar Power." 

Mr.  Ruskin  in  one  of  his  most  brilliant  books  endeavours 
to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  Italian  states  continually 
fought,  and  yet  were  prosperous  and  led  the  world  in  art, 
by  suggesting  that  it  was  because  the  struggle  on  each 
side  had  a  noble  motive.  The  Guelfs  and  the  Ghibellines 
could  cry,  and  with  truth : — "  Fight  for  the  throne  of 
Caesar ;  fight  for  the  chair  of  Peter." 

This  great  writer  was  unwearied  in  teaching  that  art  was 
the  outcome  of  the  industrial  organisation,  and  that, 
especially  in  Florence,  artists  submitted  to  be  judged  by 
merchants.  But  he  never  quite  could  grasp  the  reason 
why  at  a  particular  period  Italy  ceased  to  be  great  in  art. 
In  War  and  the  Constitution ,  the  connection  between 
the  military  and  industrial  organisation  of  the  people  is 
insisted  on  and  illustrated.  At  one  time,  when  Italy  led 
the  world  in  the  employment  of  non-noble  troops,  and 
when  in  Florence  the  citizen  forces  were  able,  razing  to  the 
ground  the  feudal  fortresses,  to  force  the  nobles  to  be  en- 
rolled in  their  trading  guilds,  the  pope,  congratulated  on 
his  jubilee  by  representatives  of  all  the  Powers,  exclaimed  : 
"  You  are  all  Florentines."  The  Lion  of  St.  Mark,  the  Lily 
of  Florence  floated  over  a  people  who  were  safe  beneath 
their  flags.  A  time  came  when  mercenary  horsemen 
failed  to  defend  the  cities  from  foreign  aggression,  and  when 
Italian  corruption  was  reflected  in  its  incapacity  to  protect 
Constantinople  from  the  Turks,  and  even  the  soil  of  Italy 
itself  from  French  invasion. 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection  for  those  who  are  opposed 
to  war,  to  find  that  it  is  a  sign  of  an  approaching  commer- 
cial fall  when  workmen  are  unwilling  to  enter  the  army. 
The  unrestricted  development  of  the  action  of  economic  laws 
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may  give  rise  to  slave  labour,  for  workmen  who  are  pushed 
too  hard  do  not  find  wages  rise  in  consequence  of  their 
beneficent  effect.  They  sometimes  produce  less  in  spite  of 
demand  and  supply.  They  work  badly,  as  they  fight  badly 
or  not  at  all.  It  is  not  luxury  which  causes  the  downfall 
of  peoples ;  the  earth  is  never  likely  to  produce  too  much 
when  shared  fairly  among  its  inhabitants.  Waste  and 
prodigality,  because  they  are  based  upon  what  is  practically 
slave  labour,  saps  the  manhood  of  a  people ;  and  their 
heritage  is  taken  away  and  given  to  another,  for  the  earth 
and  its  fulness  by  another  law  belongs  not  only  to  those 
who  can  colonise  it,  but  to  those  who  are  willing  to  see  it 
free,  and  have  not  managed  to  make  a  monopoly  of  its 
plenty. 

To  have  obtained  freedom  means  in  a  nation  such 
qualities  of  manhood  as  make  them  fit,  if  the  opportunity 
comes,  to  be  prosperous  also.  When  Corsica  protested 
against  being  annexed  to  France,  Charles  Buonaparte, 
Napoleon's  father,  put  shortly,  as  a  Corsican  from  experi- 
ence was  well  able  to  do,  what  freedom  means  : — "  Were 
it  sufficient  to  will  liberty,  in  order  to  be  free,  every  nation 
in  the  world  would  be  free.  Yet  few  have  obtained  the  en- 
joyment of  the  blessings  of  liberty,  because  few  have  pos- 
sessed the  energy,  courage,  and  virtues  necessary  for  that 
purpose."  It  was  not  only  the  speaker  who  knew  what 
freedom  cost ;  some  of  those  who  heard  him  said  that  they 
had  been  forty  years  in  arms,  and  had  seen  their  fathers 
and  their  children  fighting  for  the  independence  of  their 
country. 

Scotland  made  a  desperate  resistance  to  England,  and  her 
commerce  was  thrown  back  for  a  couple  of  centuries.  Had 
she  consented  to  be  peacefully  united  to  the  stronger  country 
four  centuries  earlier  conceive  her  prosperity.  But  Ireland 
stands  in  the  way  of  a  picture  like  this,  and  the  different 
conditions  on  which  the  two  countries  entered  into  union — 
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Ireland,  with  its  linen  trade  destroyed  ;  Ireland,  an  agri- 
cultural country,  forbidden  to  export  its  agricultural 
produce  to  England.  Though  England  gave  it  English 
law  and  government,  yet  it  treated  it,  as  it  was  then 
considered  right  to  treat  the  weaker,  as  it  treated  its  own 
colonies  later.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  James  I.  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  addressed  the  king,  "beseeching 
his  majesty  to  take  effectual  measures  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  woollen  manufactures  in  Ireland."  The  raw 
material  was  secured  without  competition  by  making  it 
felony  to  export  Irish  wool  to  any  country  but  England. 

The  patriotism  of  Charles  II.'s  time  was  no  less  ardent. 
To  import  foreign  cattle,  swine,  or  sheep  was  held  to  be 
"  a  common  nuisance,"  and  the  live  stock  of  Ireland  was 
included  under  this  homely  anathema.  William  III.  was 
a  foreign  king,  but  he  sympathised  with  the  feelings  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  when  they  addressed  him  on 
the  jealousy  England  felt  towards  the  Irish  woollen 
manufacture,  and  its  desire  that  the  linen  manufacture 
might  be  promoted,  "  which  there  would  be  so  enriching 
to  themselves  and  so  profitable  to  England."  His  majesty 
was  graciously  pleased  to  promise  to  do  all  he  could  to 
discourage  the  former  and  to  stimulate  the  latter. 

Lord  Ashbourne,  in  Pitt — his  Life  and  Times,  adds  some 
very  interesting  particulars.  It  will  be  shown  in  The  Di- 
versity of  National  Life  that  Ireland  was  naturally  a  cattle- 
breeding  country.  The  cattle  trade  was  almost  destroyed 
in  1663,  and  this  damaged  the  Irish  shipping  interest.  The 
people  then  turned  more  to  sheep  farming,  and  made  the 
wool  manufacture  their  greatest  trade  ;  then  the  parlia- 
ments of  William  III.  interfered.  In  consequence  twenty 
thousand  Protestants  left  Ulster  alone.  In  the  time  of 
Lord  North  it  was  determined  to  redress  this  injustice,  and 
the  people,  Lord  Ashbourne  thinks  wrongly,  though  they 
did   not   formulate   the    law   under   discussion,   implicitly 
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accepted    it  in   the    concrete  instance.       The   volunteers 

had  for  their  motto  :— "  Free  Trade  or ."     Pitt  thus 

described  the  generosity  that  England  showed  to  a  com- 
mercial rival  which  had  failed  in  war  against  her.  He 
recognised,  as  a  great  statesman,  that  the  laws  which 
govern  successful  war  and  produce  lasting  empire  had 
been  broken,  not  only  to  the  detriment  of  Ireland,  but  of 
England  also  : — "  From  the  Revolution  to  a  period  within 
the  memory  of  every  man  who  heard  him — indeed,  until 
these  very  few  years — the  system  had  been  that  of  debarr- 
ing Ireland  from  the  employment  and  use  of  her  own 
resources  ;  to  make  the  kingdom  completely  subservient  to 
the  interests  and  opulence  of  this  country,  without  suffer- 
ing her  to  share  in  the  bounties  of  Nature,  in  the  industry 
of  her  citizens,  or  making  them  contribute  to  the  general 
interests  and  protection  of  the  Empire.  This  system  of 
cruel  and  abominable  restraint  had,  however,  been  exploded. 
It  was  at  once  harsh  and  unjust,  it  was  as  impolitic  as  it 
was  oppressive,  and  it  promoted  not  the  real  prosperity 
and  strength  of  the  Empire." 

From  the  first,  trading  has  been  connected  with  armed 
power;  not  only  in  Homeric  times,  not  only  when  the 
Greeks  drove  the  Phoenician  ships  westward,  or  Rome 
destroyed  Carthage  and  sent  her  own  traders  all  over  the 
world,  but  when  the  viking  rovers  were  merchants  also. 
Till  their  coming,  Tara  had  not  only  been  the  capital  of 
Ireland,  but  its  centre  for  passing  laws,  and,  as  generally 
follows  when  any  spot  is  a  meeting-place,  its  chief  market. 
The  vikings,  coming  by  their  sea-roads,  which  we  intend 
to  describe  in  Geography  and  the  British  Mastery  of  the 
Sea,  founded  the  seaport  towns,  "Dubh-linn,  the  Blackpool 
or  Liverpool  "  of  Ireland,  with  Limerick,  Waterford,  and 
Wexford.  They  met  their  rivals  and  plundered  them 
on  the  sea,  and  they  went  to  other  lands  and  destroyed 
amongst   other  things   the   merchants'   towns.      In    1049 
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Harald  Hardrada  went  all  the  way  south  to  Heidaby,  took 
the  merchant  town,  and  burnt  it.  Then  one  of  Harald's 
men  made  the  following  verses  : — 

"  All  Heidaby  is  burned  down  ! 
Strangers  will  ask  where  stood  the  town. 
In  our  wild  humour  up  it  blazed, 
And  Svein  looks  round  him  all  amazed. 

"  All  Heidaby  is  burned  down ! 
From  a  far  corner  of  the  town 
I  saw,  before  the  peep  of  morning, 
Roof,  walls,  and  all  in  flame  high  burning." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  consider  the  nobility  of  the 
motive  that  enabled  the  Italian  towns  to  wage  war, 
and  yet  to  take  the  lead  in  commerce,  as  if  theirs  was 
an  isolated  case.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  successful  traders  who  did  not,  either  under 
their  sovereign  or  themselves  taking  the  initiative, 
summon  up  courage  to  unite  for  their  defence.  Each 
hansa,  or  troop,  protected  its  members  abroad,  and  in  time 
the  towns  from  which  the  traders  came  formed  a  league 
which  was  stronger  than  the  kings  of  Scandinavia.  The 
difficulty,  if  there  was  one,  would  be  to  account  for  an 
opposite  state  of  things,  when  towns  which  had  forgotten 
how  to  fight  long  retained  trade  and  trade-routes.  The 
connection  between  power  in  war  and  power  in  commerce 
was  not  left  for  the  citizens  of  London  to  discover  when 
they  erected  a  statue  to  Pitt.  Every  king  who  gave  a 
charter  must  have  known  it.  Even  the  crusading  kings,  so 
long  looked  upon  as  the  foolish  slaves  of  knight-errantry, 
had  an  eye  on  trade  and  empire,  as  their  successors  had  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  "  We  agree  that 
Louis  IX.  when  he  went  on  a  crusade,  thought  more  of 
the  commerce  of  the  Indies  than  of  going  to  the  Holy 
Land."  The  editor  of  the  Itinerarium  of  Richard  marks 
how  the  ports  on  the  Syrian  coast  were  taken  between 
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1 1 00  and  1118.  The  Venetians  helped  with  Haipha ; 
Genoa  and  Pisa  with  Caesarea  ;  the  Pisans  took  Berytus, 
and  Sigurd  "  jewry-farer  "  aided  in  the  capture  of  Sidon. 
Though  Richard  in  the  third  crusade  was  thwarted  by  the 
disunion  of  the  Christians,  yet  he  prolonged  the  existence 
of  the  kingdom  for  another  century,  and  maintained  the 
connection  between  Europe  and  the  Levant  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  Laws  of  Oleron  are  a  witness  to  the 
English  increase  of  trade,  and  so  to  the  necessity  of 
formulating  a  code,  partly  borrowed  from  the  cities  that 
used  the  older  trade-routes,  for  the  better  governance  of  the 
commercial  shipping  of  the  northern  seas.  So  far,  indeed, 
from  war  interrupting  commercial  security,  Sir  R.  Philli- 
more,  in  his  International  Law,  tells  us  that  after  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Empire  consuls  were  placed  in  most  of  the 
maritime  cities  of  South  Europe.  "  Consuls  a" outre  mer  " 
were  sent  to  seaports  and  adjacent  towns  of  foreign  king- 
doms, where  it  was  necessary  to  have  places  of  safe  deposit 
and  jurisdiction  "  for  the  purpose  of  taking  cognizance  of 
mercantile  questions,  and  these  sprang  into  existence  under 
the  protection  of  consuls  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  in  the  east,  the  establishment  of  similar  institu- 
tions upon  the  coast  of  Syria  was  one  of  the  immediate 
consequences  of  the  Crusades." 

The  Venetian  statesmen  were  fully  aware  of  the  con- 
nection between  war  and  prosperity  when  they  ferried  the 
Crusaders  over  to  Syria,  or  when  they  tried  to  retain  by 
force  the  trade  with  India,  which  the  Portuguese  were 
taking  from  them.  So  also  did  the  Arabs  know  it  when 
they  tried  to  hold  their  own  against  the  Portuguese 
admirals  in  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  so  did  the  Portuguese  when 
they  would  have  arrested  the  ship  of  Magellan  returning 
from  the  Spice  Islands,  and  the  Spaniards  when  they 
made  war  on  England,  in  part  because  Elizabethan  ships 
disturbed  the  trade  in  the  Indies,  and  their  pirates  were 
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exploring  in  the  seas  that  Spain  wished  to  keep  for  itself. 
Has  there  ever  been  a  nation  of  merchants  who  did  not 
know  that  a  capacity  for  war  was  a  necessity  of  their 
vocation  ?  If  there  ever  had  been  one  so  blind,  the  pirate 
traders  of  other  nations  would  have  opened  their  eyes. 
The  few  striking  words  of  De  Witt,  in  lamenting  the  decay 
of  the  woollen  manufactures  of  the  Netherlands  embodied 
the  principle : — "  The  English  by  degrees  began  to  vend 
their  manufactures  throughout  Europe,  and  then  they 
became  potent  at  sea  ;  and  he  who  is  powerful  at  sea  is 
bold  on  land,  and  more  especially  a  king  of  England." 

II.     Peaceful  War  in   the  Workshop 

The  converse  has  no  need  to  be  inferred — it  is  stated 
openly.  What  king  did  not  know  that  war  supported 
trade ;  trade  was  in  a  sense  another  form  of  war — a 
struggle  between  all  countries  to  see  how  far  one  could 
surpass  the  rest  in  the  attempt  to  obtain  what  all  wanted? 
Certainly  not  the  sovereigns  who  approved  of  the  mercan- 
tile theory,  and  whose  statesmen  knew  by  nice  calculations 
which  way  the  balance  of  trade  was  going.  It  was  mis- 
taken, no  doubt,  from  our  point  of  view,  but  it  depended  on 
a  keen  perception  of  the  fact  that  trading  was  not  an 
entirely  peaceful  operation.  Lord  Salisbury,  in  1897, 
when  defending  the  Foreign  Office  against  the  charge  that 
it  did  not  do  more  for  trade,  without  disavowing  the 
principle  of  free  trade,  just  stated  that  it  took  a  weapon 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  free  traders  ;  they  could  neither 
offer  to  make  commercial  war  less  severe  or  threaten  to 
wage  it  in  harsher  fashion.  The  connection  of  commerce 
with  war  was  clear  to  Louis  XIV.  when  he  comforted 
himself  with  the  maxim  : — "  After  all  the  last  pistole  must 
win."  It  occurred  to  Napoleon  all  through  his  wars,  and  it 
took  picturesque  form,  when  in  1806,  in  visiting  a  calico 
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manufactory,  he  decorated  the  proprietor  with  the  cross  of 
the  legion  of  honour,  with  the  comment : — "  I  like  to  reward 
services  of  all  kinds  to  the  mother-land.  Peaceful  war 
made  against  the  enemy  in  your  workshop  is  no  less  effica- 
cious than  war  waged  on  battle-fields."  Professor  Huxley, 
speaking  at  the  Mansion  House  in  connection  with  the 
founding  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  explained  the  parallel 
between  commerce  and  war  : — "  A  great  distinction  was 
drawn  by  some  philosophic  friends  of  his  between  militarism 
and  industrialism,  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  former. 
He  by  no  means  disputed  that  position  ;  but  he  would  ask 
any  one  who  was  cognisant  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  who 
had  paid  attention  to  what  was  meant  by  modern  industry 
pursued  by  the  methods  now  followed,  whether,  after  all,  it 
was  not  war  under  the  forms  of  peace?  It  was  perfectly 
true  that  industrial  warfare  was  followed  by  results  far 
more  refined  in  their  character  than  those  which  followed 
in  the  track  of  military  warfare.  It  did  not  break  heads 
and  shed  blood,  but  it  starved.  The  man  who  succeeded 
in  the  war  of  competition  and  the  nation  which  succeeded 
in  the  war  of  competition  beat  their  opponents  by  reducing 
them  to  starvation.  It  was  a  hard  thing  to  say,  but  the 
plain  and  simple  facts  of  the  case  were  that  industrial  com- 
petition among  the  peoples  of  the  world  at  the  present  time 
was  warfare,  which  must  be  carried  on  by  means  of  war- 
fare." 

For  one  thing,  successful  war  insists  on  having  what 
nature  is  always  trying  to  implant — the  capacity  for  success- 
ful labour.  The  Greeks,  wearied  of  practising  at  the  oar  in 
the  sun  at  Lade,  were  enslaved  by  the  Persians.  Of  the 
patience  of  the  Roman  soldier  the  records  of  both  peace 
and  war  fully  speak  :  in  peace  he  practised  with  armour  of 
double  weight ;  in  the  exercises  of  the  Campus  Martius, 
even  the  victorious  Marius  took  part.  In  Britain,  in  the 
campaign   of  Severus,   woods  had   to   be   cut  down  and 
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streams  bridged.  In  the  making  of  the  wall  of  Hadrian, 
inscriptions  tell  what  part  was  accomplished  by  each 
legion.  The  Viking  kings  were  smiths  as  well  as  warriors  ; 
the  feudal  nobles  paid  great  attention  to  their  manors. 
The  feudal  kings  were  constantly  on  the  road  examining 
into  the  condition  of  their  kingdom  as  the  lords  did  into 
the  condition  of  their  estates.  The  records  of  mediaeval 
writers  show  that  their  journeys  were  as  frequent  as  those 
of  the  extension  lecturer  or  commercial  traveller.  The 
one  autograph  letter  of  the  Lord  Salisbury  of  the  First 
Hundred  Years'  War  relates  to  the  commissariat.  The 
Hawkins  of  the  Armada  declared  that  toil  had  made  him 
weary  of  life.  In  Nelson's  letters  it  is  not  the  battles  that 
he  complains  of,  but  the  long  weary  months  spent  at  sea. 
Napoleon,  in  addressing  the  army  of  Italy,  told  them  that 
all  who  had  had  experience  of  warfare  would  know  that 
bravery  was  the  least  of  the  qualities  of  the  soldier,  and 
that  the  capacity  for  endurance  was  the  real  test.  "  Gentle- 
men," said  he,  addressing  the  council  upon  one  occasion, 
"  war  is  not  a  profession  of  ease  and  comfort.  Quietly 
seated  on  your  benches  here,  you  know  it  only  by  reading 
our  bulletins,  or  hearing  of  our  triumphs.  You  know 
nothing  of  our  nightly  watches,  our  forced  marches,  the 
sufferings  and  privations  of  every  kind  to  which  we  are 
exposed.  But  I  do  know  them,  for  I  witness  and  some- 
times share  them." 

III.     Commerce    Flourishing  by  Means  of 

War 

The  Roman  conquest  of  Britain  sent  corn,  hunting-dogs, 
and  slaves  to  Rome,  though  the  latter  were  no  great  prize, 
as  they  lacked  all  accomplishments,  and  were  only  fit  for 
field  work.  Caesar  came  here  possibly  in  hope  of  finding 
British  pearls  better  than  they  turned  out  to  be.      They 
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were  dark  in  colour,  perhaps  because  the  pearl-gatherers 
were  unskilful,  for  in  Britain  they  were  only  collected 
when  they  were  washed  up  on  the  shore,  while  in  the  Red 
Sea  they  were  detached  alive  from  the  rocks.  iElian 
mentions  that  the  latter  were  still  considered  a  superior 
quality,  for  those  of  the  British  Ocean  were  golden  coloured, 
having  rays  somewhat  dull  and  dusky,  yet  those  of  the  Bos- 
phorus  were  worse.  Origen  confirms  this,  giving  to  British 
pearls  "  the  second  rank."  At  any  rate  Britain  rewarded  the 
victor  with  mineral  wealth,  including  gold  and  silver.  The 
Danish  conquest  made  the  seas  more  free  to  the  trader ; 
but  before  England  was  united  to  Denmark  the  merchant, 
who  travelled  thrice  across  the  sea  at  his  own  cost,  was 
held  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  to  be  the  equal  of  the  thegn, 
who  had  his  five  hides  of  land. 

In  Weapons  and  Fortresses  of  the  Saxons  and  Vikings \ 
the  rank  of  the  thegn  is  seen  to  be  fixed  by  his  possession 
of  land.  Armour  was  not  sufficient  to  lift  a  ceorl  above 
his  class.  The  matter  was  a  doubtful  one,  since  the  custom 
required  to  be  settled  by  the  Witan.  The  possession  of 
land,  the  reward  for  military  service,  was  needed  to  assure 
a  man  of  thegnhood,  though  it  would  seem,  from  the  neces- 
sity of  making  it  a  matter  of  record,  that  arms  gave  a 
presumptive  title.  When  the  history  of  weapons,  and  its 
connection  with  the  Constitution,  has  rendered  these  clauses 
in  Anglo-Saxon  codes  intelligible,  this  formal  record  of 
the  custom  of  the  race  as  to  the  seafaring  merchant  is 
given  its  full  meaning.  Here  from  the  times  of  later  Anglo- 
Saxon  law  the  connection  between  war  and  commerce  had 
been  recognised  as  so  close  that  the  trader  to  foreign  parts 
took  rank  with  the  warrior.  The  men  who  could  colonise 
five  hides  of  land,  or  who  could  three  times  leave  the 
country  as  merchant-adventurers,  were  on  an  equal  footing. 
Arms  alone  would  not  give  them  this  rank,  for  they  might 
not  have  been  used  for  the  advantage  of  the  country.     But 
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effective  occupation  of  land,  and  goods  hazarded  three 
times  by  sea,  made  it  certain  to  the  experience  of  the 
Witan  that  such  a  colonist  or  trader  was  a  soldier.  For  the 
early  trader  had  perils  enough  to  face  by  land  and  water 
to  place  him  in  sympathy  with  the  warrior ;  in  fact,  he 
frequently  doubled  the  role.  This  playing  of  two  parts 
explains  why  the  Church  in  its  sterner  moods  did  not  quite 
approve  of  the  man  who  ran  into  danger  for  the  sake  of 
gain,  and  perhaps  did  a  little  robbery  by  the  way. 

The  Norman  Conquest  brought  England  more  into 
touch  with  the  Continent ;  the  same  sovereign,  when  the 
Angevin  dominion  was  at  its  greatest,  ruled  from  the 
Tweed  to  the  Adour,  and  the  Channel  was  English.  Mr. 
Rowbotham  comments  on  this,  in  showing  how  the  influ- 
ence of  the  troubadours  spread  when  the  war-cry  of 
Aquitaine,  "  St.  George  for  the  puissant  duke,"  became 
"  St.  George  for  England."  St.  George  of  Aquitaine  in 
time  took  his  place  on  English  coins. 

It  would  be  as  wrong  to  confound  commerce  with 
plunder  as  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  good  things  of  this 
world  have  to  be  fought  for,  and  no  one  more  recognised 
the  importance  of  strong  walls  and  men  trained  to  war 
than  the  mediaeval  trader.  From  Italy  came  first  the  idea 
of  the  employment  of  the  citizen  as  an  infantry  soldier  and 
not  as  a  mere  hanger-on  of  the  army;  Fitzstephen  is  full  of 
the  warlike  sports  of  the  citizens  of  London,  and  so  is  the 
Liber  Albus.  There  was  tilting  on  the  ice  and  on  the  water, 
and  the  practice  in  archery  and  against  the  quintain,  in 
which  when  the  court  was  near  London  the  men  under  the 
degree  of  knights  in  the  households  of  the  king  and  the 
nobility  took  part ;  and  this  spirit  was  not  confined  to 
England  or  Italy.  The  burghers  of  Flanders  faced  the 
French  knights,  and  those  of  Germany  fought  successfully 
with  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  and  dictated  war  and 
peace.    The  alliance  with  the  Netherlands  rested  partly  on 
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the  necessity  of  English  wool  for  the  looms  of  Flanders, 
and  led  to  some  extent  to  the  prosperity  of  Norfolk. 
Flemish  mercenaries  served  in  the  English  wars  on  account 
of  commercial  interests ;  Walter  of  Hemingford  asserts 
that  Edward  under  the  pressure  of  war  gave  great  privi- 
leges to  merchants.  All  the  nations  of  the  north,  besides 
the  Genoese  and  Spanish,  appealed  to  him,  when  ships 
were  taken  by  the  French  admiral  as  they  were  bound  for 
the  ports  of  Flanders,  and  he  asserted  his  right  to  guard 
in  the  English  Channel  the  ships  of  other  merchants 
besides  his  own.  Again,  when  he  defeated  a  Spanish  fleet, 
which  had  attacked  merchant  ships  in  the  Garonne,  he 
caused  a  gold  coin  to  be  struck,  representing  himself  as 
standing  in  the  middle  of  a  ship  with  a  sword  drawn, 
making  it  a  matter  of  surprise  to  those  who  consider  all 
war  as  wasteful  that  the  founder  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter 
was  anxious  to  go  down  to  posterity  as  the  "  Avenger  of 
Merchants."  The  English  made  a  jesting  song  about  it, 
expressing  their  understanding  of  the  matter  : — 

"Ye  broght  out  of  Bretayne 
Your  custom  with  care  ; 
Ye  met  with  the  marchandes, 
And  made  tham  full  bare. 

It  es  gude  reson  and  right 

That  ye  evil  misfare, 
When  ye  wald  in  England 

Lere  a  new  lare." 

The  story  resembles  in  some  details  that  of  the  Armada. 
At  Plymouth  Drake  found  that  there  was  time  to  finish 
his  game  at  bowls,  "and  beat  the  Spaniards  too."  Edward 
had  his  minstrels  with  him.  When  the  Black  Prince's 
ship  was  sinking,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  attacked  the 
enemy  on  the  other  side  with  the  cry : — "  Derby  to  the 
rescue."  As  the  ship  of  the  hero  of  Crecy  sank  he  boarded 
the  Spaniard.     Neither  the  victories  of  this  age  by  sea  or 
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land  were  idle.  They  were  all  for  the  defence,  direct  or 
indirect,  of  the  sea-roads : — "  We  have  for  a  long  time 
spared  these  people,  for  which  they  have  done  us  much 
harm  without  amending  their  conduct.  On  the  contrary, 
they  grow  more  arrogant ;  for  which  reason  they  must  be 
chastised  as  they  repass  our  coasts." 

Care  for  war  and  peace  are  found  in  the  same  kings ; 
the  ruler  who  brings  in  materials  for  war  is  anxious  too 
about  craftsmen  ;  those  who  will  not  prepare  for  war,  the 
most  pressing  necessity,  will  make  ready  for  nothing. 
Writers  who  live  in  the  times  they  are  describing,  adopt 
a  natural  method  of  writing  history ;  they  do  not  think 
of  telling  of  the  Constitution  by  itself,  or  of  war  apart 
from  peace ;  nor  do  those  who  write  in  a  time  when  the 
past  is  not  so  far  off  that  they  fail  to  grasp  its  spirit.  The 
two  things  which  have  been  made  to  appear  so  contra- 
dictory in  their  annals  are  so  interwoven  that  they  do 
not  even  see  the  necessity  of  commenting  on  the  supposed 
contradiction  between  care  for  a  nation  in  time  of  peril 
and  care  for  the  development  of  its  resources.  "  Not  long 
after  this,  James  IV.,"  writes  Sir  Robert  Lindsay,  "  seeing 
the  realm  in  such  peace,  rejoiced  at  the  same,  thinking  that 
all  things  should  increase  more  and  more ;  to  that  effect 
gart  send  to  Denmark,  and  bring  home  great  horse  and 
mares,  and  put  them  in  parks,  that  of  their  offspring  might 
be  begotten  to  sustain  wars  in  time  of  need.  And  also  he 
sent  to  Flanders  and  France,  and  brought  home  artillery, 
powder,  and  bullets,  and  pikes,  and  harness,  and  other 
ordnance  of  war.  And  also  plenished  the  country  with 
great  store  of  craftsmen  out  of  other  countries,  as  French- 
men, Dutchmen,  Englishmen,  which  were  all  cunning  crafts- 
men, every  man  for  his  own  hand.  Some  were  gunners, 
wrights,  carvers,  masons,  painters,  smiths,  harness-makers, 
tapesters,  taylors,  cunning  chirurgeons,  apothecaries,  with 
all  other  kinds  of  craftsmen,  that  might  bring  his  realm 
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in  policy,  and  his  craftsmen  apparel  his  palaces,  in  all 
manner  of  necessaries,  according  to  their  order,  and  gave 
them  large  wages  and  yearly  pensions." 

When  war  is  supported  by  commerce,  the  connection  is 
not  accidental ;  with  success  in  war  and  capacity  to  borrow 
the  state  of  the  nation  is  satisfactory.  "When  Charles 
VII.  determined  to  drive  the  English  from  Normandy,  his 
treasury  was  exhausted,  and  he  had  recourse  to  Jacques 
Cceur,  who  lent  him  200,000  crowns.  The  effect  of  which 
was  that  during  this  contest  all  the  men-at-arms  of  the 
King  of  France,  and  all  those  that  were  in  his  service, 
were  paid  their  wages  month  by  month."  Under  Louis 
XII.  foreigners  were  impressed  with  the  advance  of  the 
French  in  prosperity,  which  Machiavelli  attributed  to  the 
French  unity. 

In  that  period  of  history,  which  is  called  familiarly  and 
wrongly  "  the  Dark  Ages,"  commerce  was  still  going  on  in 
the  Mediterranean  ;  the  most  civilised,  and  therefore  the 
nations  most  scientific  in  their  warfare  by  land  and  sea, 
and  the  most  fortunate  in  position,  possessed  it.  During 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  Constantinople  was  the 
greatest  commercial  city  in  the  world.  The  Byzantine 
empire  outlived  the  Saracens,  Bulgarians,  and  Franks,  and 
its  navies  were  the  most  powerful  on  the  sea.  It  was  when 
the  strength  of  Byzantium  was  declining  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  warriors  of  the  West,  that  Byzantium 
secured  the  aid  of  Venice  by  granting  them  commercial 
privileges.  The  Venetians  united  their  fleet  with  that  of 
the  empire  ;  "  they  were  alarmed  lest  their  lucrative  trade 
with  Greece  and  the  Levant  should  be  placed  at  the  mercy 
of  the  rapacious  Normans  in  case  Robert  Guiscard  should 
succeed  in  gaining  possession  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Adriatic."  After  a  time  it  became  the  interest  of  the 
Venetians  to  turn  against  the  Greeks,  because  they  could 
carry  on  their  commerce  better  in  alliance  with  the  Crusa- 
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ders ;  and  then  Venetian  fleets  harassed  in  the  ^Egean 
both  the  trade  and  the  possessions  of  the  empire.  The 
Norman  kings,  partly  by  feats  of  arms — for  Roger  sacked 
Thebes  and  transported  the  workmen — but  partly  also  by 
their  better  administration,  transferred  the  silk  trade  from 
Thebes  and  Corinth  to  Palermo. 

As  in  later  times  the  decline  of  Venetian  traders  had  to 
do  with  failure  in  war,  so  at  an  earlier  period  their  ability 
to  cope  with  Genoa,  another  warlike  and  commercial  city, 
whose  galleys  assisted  even  the  kings  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, and  to  share  in  the  Latin  conquest  of  Constantinople, 
led  to  the  beginning  of  their  great  Eastern  dominion,  so 
that  they  were  styled  "  Lords  of  three-eighths  of  Rou- 
manian 

The  prosperity  of  Genoa,  the  rival  of  Venice,  arose  like 
that  of  Venice  from  the  Crusades.  In  1105  Baldwin  gave 
Genoa  streets  in  the  towns  that  he  held  in  Syria,  and 
Raymond,  Count  of  Toulouse,  when  they  had  helped  him 
to  win  Tripoli,  did  the  same.  By  the  Assises  of  Jerusa- 
lem their  trade  was  entirely  free  in  Sidon,  Tyre,  and  Acre  ; 
they  were  exempt  from  all  taxes  and  had  their  own  laws 
and  consuls.  The  motive  of  the  Crusades,  into  which  we 
enter  in  the  volume  on  Sea-Power  and  Empire,  was  not 
entirely  religious.  When  the  Christian  power  was  fading 
in  the  East,  Italy  traded  with  the  infidel.  In  11 77  they 
made  a  treaty  with  Egypt,  and  in  1290  negotiated  one 
that  was  still  more  satisfactory. 

As  the  privileges  of  Genoa  and  Venice  had  their  origin 
in  war,  and  in  the  probity  that  supports  war,  so  also  had 
those  of  Florence,  when  the  florin  was  current  through  the 
commercial  world.  This  testing  of  sovereign  power  by 
probity,  and  the  consequent  purity  of  the  current  coin  of 
any  realm,  is  constant.  In  the  sixth  century  Cosmas  Indi- 
copleustes  says  that  on  the  coast  of  India  the  dispute  as  to 
the  relative  power  of  Rome  and  Persia  was  settled  at  the 
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suggestion  of  a  Roman  merchant  by  the  production  of  the 
coins  of  the  two  States  : — "  Their  kings  were  there  to  speak 
for  themselves."  The  Roman  silver  was  round,  and  full- 
edged,  and  rang  true.  The  bezant  of  Byzantium  was  re- 
ceived everywhere.  The  florin  convinced  the  Saracen 
ruler  of  Africa  that  the  Florentines  were  not  "  land  Arabs," 
as  their  rivals  said,  but  the  most  powerful  state  in  Italy. 
Traders  stipulated  at  the  zenith  of  the  power  of  the  Hanse 
League  to  be  paid  in  the  "  sterling  "  money  of  the  Easter- 
lings. 

Unity,  as  well  as  bravery,  tends  to  success  in  war,  and  so 
to  commerce ;  the  Italian  cities  were  always  fighting. 
Amalfi,  where  the  great  code  of  sea  law  was  framed,  was 
ruined,  and  so  was  Pisa.  Petrarch,  quoted  by  Mr.  J. 
Theodore  Bent,  warned  them  of  their  danger,  and  the 
glorious  future  that  lay  before  them  if  they  would  but 
unite. 

As  the  commercial  privileges  of  the  Venetians  and 
Genoese  were  gained  in  part  by  war,  so  the  Greeks  who 
were  failing  in  war  were  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  their 
own  city,  and  their  own  sea,  in  competing  with  their 
Western  rivals.  The  Genoese  in  1 261,  in  return  for  the  aid 
they  gave  to  Michael  Palaeologus,  who  obtained  the 
throne  of  Constantinople  in  place  of  Baldwin  II.  the 
candidate  of  the  Venetians,  were  given  streets  and  quays  in 
the  city  with  freedom  from  tribute.  Like  the  Venetians, 
their  noble  families  became  lords  of  islands  in  the  Greek 
Archipelago.  The  town  of  Pera  was  handed  over  to  them, 
and  when  they  had  built  another  castle  like  that  of  Galata 
on  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the  Bosphorus,  they  held  "  the 
keys  of  the  Black  Sea."  Close  rivalry  continued  between 
them  and  Venice,  and  Venice  later  was  perhaps  the 
stronger.  In  the  capital  itself  till  the  time  of  its  being 
taken  by  the  Turks  "there  were  merchants  from  all 
nations,  but  none  so  powerful  as  the  Venetians,  who  had  a 
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bailiff  to  regulate  all  their  affairs,  independently  of  the 
emperor  and  his  officers.  This  privilege  they  had  enjoyed 
for  a  long  time,"  that  is  since  1204,  the  date  of  the  con- 
quest by  the  Crusaders.  "  It  was  even  said  that  they  had 
twice  by  their  galleys  saved  the  town  from  the  Turks.  - 
When  it  was  evident  to  the  world  that  Constantinople 
could  no  longer  be  defended  by  the  Greeks,  not  the 
Venetians  only  but  the  trading  cities  of  Italy  determined 
to  preserve  by  force  of  arms  this  depot  of  Eastern  com- 
merce. "  The  spirit  of  enterprise  and  the  love  of  military 
renown  had  become  as  much  a  characteristic  of  the  mer- 
chant nobles  of  the  commercial  republics  as  of  the  barons 
in  feudal  monarchies.  All  the  nations  who  then  traded 
with  Constantinople  furnished  contingents  to  defend  its 
walls." 

In  spite  of  the  victory  of  the  combined  fleets  of  Veftice 
and  Spain  in  1571  over  the  Turks  at  Lepanto  the  power 
of  Italy  had  been  declining,  and  with  it  its  commercial 
prosperity.  This  decline  was  not  entirely  the  result  of  the 
discovery  of  the  new  roads  to  the  East,  for  they  attempted 
to  bar  the  way  of  the  Portuguese  by  force  and  failed. 
Florence  had  combined  an  aptitude  for  commerce  and 
war,  for  the  sword  and  the  ledger ;  but  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century  "  she  began  to  shift  the  sword  into 
the  left  hand.  ...  A  doctor  of  sociology  would  have 
shaken  his  head  at  the  symptom."  Mercenary  troops 
cannot  be  relied  on  in  time  of  danger ;  they  neither  fear 
God  nor  keep  faith  with  man,  according  to  Machiavelli ; 
while  they  plunder  the  State  in  peace  they  desert  it  in  time 
of  war.  Italy  proved  them  to  be  a  broken  reed  at  the 
time  of  the  invasion  of  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  who  was 
said  in  the  proverb  to  have  conquered  it,  as  it  were,  "  by  a 
piece  of  chalk,"  for  he  subdued  it  so  easily  "  that  he  needed 
only  a  piece  of  chalk  to  mark  out  his  cantonments."  The 
Venetians  had  always  trusted  to  their  own  forces  on  the 
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sea,  and  their  downfall  dated  from  the  time  when  they 
were  ambitious  of  extending  their  power  on  the  mainland 
and  adopted  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  other  States 
of  Italy.  It  was  not  the  malevolence  of  fortune,  wrote 
Machiavelli,  that  deprived  the  princes  of  Italy  of  their 
dominions,  but  their  own  cowardice  and  want  of  foresight  ; 
they  fled  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy  instead  of  defend- 
ing themselves.  He  makes  use  of  the  simile  familiar  to 
the  Italian,  who  had  constantly  to  labour  strenuously  to 
embank  the  Po.  A  rapid  river  overflows  its  banks,  uproots 
trees  and  carries  away  houses  ;  but  dykes  and  banks  can 
be  constructed  to  prevent  disaster.  Italy  was  a  defence- 
less country.  If  she  had  been  properly  fortified  like  Ger-* 
many,  Spain,  and  France,  such  inundations  of  foreigners 
would  never  have  happened,  or  at  least  their  eruptions 
would  have  been  attended  with  less  devastation.  In  spite 
of  the  barrier  of  the  Alps  the  Italian  States  had  not  been 
strong  enough  to  stop  the  road  of  French  armies,  either 
going  or  returning.  At  the  battle  of  Fornovo,  in  1495, 
30,000  Italians  attempted  to  drive  Charles  VIII.  out  of 
Italy,  when  he  was  retreating  voluntarily,  and  failed. 
Later  on  the  state  of  the  country  was  summed  up  by 
Bayard  in  the  words: — "Your  folk  are  not  the  sort  to  fight 
us." 

The  character  of  the  Italian  in  Elizabethan  times  cor- 
responded to  his  inefficiency  in  war,  and  there  is  strong 
testimony  to  the  corrupting  effect  on  Englishmen  of  an 
Italian  tour.  This  was  so  well  known  as  to  pass  into  a 
proverb,  which  Sir  Philip  Sidney  translated  : — 

"An  Englishman  that  is  Italianate, 
Doth  lightly  prove  a  devil  incarnate." 

There  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  in  Elizabethan  literature 
on  the  Italian  character  ;  for  instance,  the  poisonings  in 
Shakespeare  have  this  origin.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
testimony  which  we  quote  later  to  the  temperance  and 
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hardiness  of  the  Turks  should  be  corroborated  by  a  letter  of 
Sidney's : — "  I  am  quite  sure  that  this  ruinous  Italy  would 
so  poison  the  Turks  themselves,  would  so  ensnare  them  in 
its  vile  allurements,  that  they  would  soon  tumble  down 
without  being  pushed." 

How  long  this  disability  existed  in  Italy,  and  how  far  it 
added  to  the  disadvantages  caused  by  the  new  discoveries, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  ;  but  the  words  of  Napo- 
leon, though  a  prejudiced  narrator,  on  the  creation  of  the 
Cis-Alpine  republic  in  1797,  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  way 
in  which  failure  in  commerce  is  connected  with  a  people's 
consciousness  of  unfitness  for  war  : — "  The  manners  of  the 
Italians  underwent  an  immediate  change ;  a  few  years 
afterwards  they  were  no  longer  the  same  people.  The 
cassock,  which  was  the  fashionable  dress  for  youth,  gave 
place  to  regimentals  ;  instead  of  passing  their  time  at  the 
feet  of  women,  the  young  Italians  now  frequented  the 
riding  and  fencing  schools,  and  fields  of  exercise  ;  the 
children  no  longer  played  at  chapel ;  they  had  regiments 
armed  with  tin  guns,  and  imitated  the  occurrences  of  war 
in  their  games.  In  the  comedies  and  the  street  farces 
there  had  always  been  an  Italian,  represented  as  a  very 
cowardly  though  witty  fellow,  and  a  kind  of  bullying 
captain — sometimes  a  Frenchman,  but  more  frequently  a 
German — a  very  powerful,  brave  and  brutal  character,  who 
never  failed  to  conclude  with  caning  the  Italian,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  the  applauding  spectators.  But  such 
allusions  were  now  no  longer  endured  by  the  populace ; 
authors  now  brought  brave  Italians  on  the  stage,  putting 
foreigners  to  flight,  and  defending  their  honour  and 
their  rights,  with  the  approbation  of  the  public.  A 
national  spirit  had  arisen  :  Italy  had  songs  at  once 
patriotic  and  warlike  ;  and  the  women  contemptuously 
repulsed  those  men  who  affected  effeminate  manners  in 
order  to  please  them." 
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Possibly  two  later  examples  may  be  cited  with  the  rest. 
In  Alsace  and  Lorraine  military  service  was  very  popular  ; 
a  thriving  trade  of  providing  substitutes  for  the  conscription 
was  carried  on  ;  yet  population  increased  more  rapidly,  and 
education  was  more  general  than  in  any  other  part  of  France. 

The  care  of  Germany  for  its  workmen  has  been  noted  ; 
with  that  care,  and  its  military  efficiency,  has  increased  its 
commercial  prosperity.  "  The  report  just  issued  (January 
1898),"  writes  the  Daily  Chornicle,  "by  the  Foreign  Office 
on  the  maritime  interests  of  the  German  Empire  is  cer- 
tainly opportune,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  reassure  those  who 
regard  the  growth  of  German  trade  with  envy  and  appre- 
hension. During  the  twenty-six  years  since  the  foundation 
of  the  Empire,  the  report  says,  German  interests  have  made 
enormous  strides  in  every  direction.  The  population  has 
increased  30  per  cent,  but  foreign  trade  has  increased  60 
per  cent.  And  it  is  chiefly  by  sea  trade  to  foreign  countries 
that  this  improvement  has  occurred.  Germany  is  thus 
rendered  less  dependent  upon  her  neighbouring  States. 
Owing  to  her  over-sea  banks  she  employs  much  less  foreign 
capital,  and  above  all  her  Mercantile  Marine  has  immensely 
increased.  For  the  first  time,  in  1896,  the  German  tonnage 
at  Hamburg  exceeded  the  English.  In  the  deep-sea 
fisheries  the  growing  prosperity  is  equally  remarkable, 
whilst,  in  spite  of  the  increasing  population,  employment  at 
home  is  afforded  to  so  many  more  workmen  that  emigra- 
tion steadily  declines.  The  report  adds  that  the  only 
chance  of  any  interruption  to  this  development  is  the  doubt 
whether  the  Navy  is  strong  enough  to  protect  it.  Navy 
and  Mercantile  Marine  must  work  together.  That  is  just 
now  the  Kaiser's  point,  too,  and  amusing  as  the  Kaiser  can 
be  at  times,  he  has  a  pretty  shrewd  knowledge  on  which 
side  the  German  bread  is  buttered." 

Turning  to  the  report  itself,  the  English  consul  at  Dus- 
seldorf  attributes  this  prosperity  to   the   development  of 
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their  powers  of  organization  by  military  training  : — "  What 
is  the  great  secret  of  this  remarkable  success  ?  Its  ground- 
work is  military  organization,  applied  to  trade  and  industry 
to  meet  the  requirements  thereof.  What  is  the  outcome  ? 
Germany,  a  great  military  power,  is  on  the  eve  of  develop- 
ment into  a  naval  and  commercial  power  of  the  first  order. 
The  fact  that  well-trained  military  men  are  the  best 
organizers  even  for  industrial  and  commercial  undertakings 
is  a  conclusion  I  have  come  to  after  years  of  observation, 
gradually  arrived  at  even  against  my  inclination.  Of 
course,  the  young  man  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  his 
work,  trade,  or  profession  before  entering  the  army,  but 
even  that  he  has  learned  from  men  who  have  served  on 
land  or  at  sea,  so  that  discipline,  though  not  in  its  complete 
form,  has  already  been  acquired.  The  army  is  the  finishing 
school  for  practical  life,  one  in  which  great  attention  is 
devoted  to  the  development  of  the  intellect  of  each  mem- 
ber ;  the  common  soldier  is  consequently  much  better  fitted 
for  intelligent  application  to  work." 

German  trade  is  reported  by  the  English  consul  to  be 
gaining  on  British,  and  the  Standard  inserted  a  summary 
on  the  increase  of  German  trade  in  the  autumn  of  1 899. 

"  Following  the  many  allusions  which  have  been  made  in 
recent  Consular  Reports  of  various  countries  to  the  growing 
competition  of  German  with  British  trade,  it  is  interesting 
to  turn  to  the  report  just  issued  of  the  trade  of  Germany 
itself  for  the  past  year.  From  this  report  it  appears  that 
the  exports  amounted  in  1898  to  the  value  of  £197,126,470, 
compared  with  £185,588,235  in  1897,  while  the  imports 
amounted  in  value  to  £268,480,390  in  1898,  compared  with 
£238,431,373  in  1897.  Commenting  on  these  figures,  the 
report  says  "the  possession  of  additional  markets,  the 
commercial  results  of  the  journey  of  the  Emperor  to  Pales- 
tine, the  far-seeing  policy  of  German  industrial  statistics, 
the  appointment  of  an  Economic  Committee  in  the  Minis- 
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try  of  the  Interior,  the  strengthening  of  the  Mercantile 
Marine,  and  last  but  not  least  the  increase  of  the  Navy — 
all  these  circumstances  make  themselves  distinctly  felt,  and 
lead  one  to  assume  that  Germany  has  not  yet  reached  the 
1  high- water  mark '  of  her  economic  development." 

The  National  Review \  February  1899,  quotes  some 
remarkable  statistics  from  French  writers.  Germany  has 
increased  in  population,  so  that  to  every  hundred  French- 
men there  are  now  an  hundred  and  thirty-five  Germans. 
"  Germany  has  made  a  far  greater  increase  than  France  in 
the  tonnage  of  her  mercantile  marine.  Germany  has  taken 
our  place  in  the  commerce  of  the  world.  France  has  the 
largest  budget  in  the  world  and  the  greatest  national  debt, 
and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  what  it  spends  is  unproductive." 

The  reasoning  of  the  English  consul  about  the  cause  of 
the  prosperity  of  Germany  is  extremely  remarkable.  With 
great  honesty  he  says  that  he  was  rather  prejudiced  against 
war,  and  yet  with  the  facts  under  his  eyes  he  recognises  an 
instance  of  the  operation  of  the  law,  which  in  the  present 
state  of  our  historical  teaching  he  does  not  know  to  be  a 
law.  His  observation  resembles  the  report  of  the  first 
circumnavigators  of  Africa,  who  saw  the  sun  on  their  right 
hand.  The  very  fact  of  astronomy  not  being  sufficiently 
developed  to  be  able  to  verify  the  fact,  indicates  their 
veracity  and  moral  courage.  What  the  English  consul 
sees  all  contemporary  observers  have  seen. 

The  same  qualities,  that  lead  to  success  in  war,  contribute 
to  the  development  of  industry.  War  needs  energy,  per- 
sistency, and  exactitude  in  the  danger  of  daily  life,  as  the 
British  captain  perceived  who  called  out  to  Admiral 
Dewey's  fleet  as  they  left  a  neutral  harbour  that  he  was 
sure  they  would  win  for  he  had  seen  their  target  practice. 
Bravery  at  the  last  moment  is  not  sufficient,  nor  are 
mechanical  appliances.  ■  The  man  is  needed  at  the  end  of 
the  gun." 
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The  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on 
the  state  of  American  trade  for  1898  shows  the  following 
remarkable  facts: — "The  foreign  commerce  of  the  fiscal 
year,  1898,  in  many  respects  has  been  phenomenal.  The 
exportation  of  the  products  of  both  field  and  factory  ex- 
ceeded in  value  those  of  any  preceding  year,  and  the  grand 
total  of  exports  was  the  largest  ever  recorded.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  our  foreign  commerce  the  year's 
exportations  averaged  more  than  $100,000,000  a  month, 
the  total  being  $1,231,482,330,  against  $1,050,993,556  in 
1897,  and  $1,030,278,148  in  1892,  no  other  years  having 
reached  the  billion  dollar  line.  Of  our  domestic  exports  the 
value  of  agricultural  products  was  $853,683,570,  surpassing 
by  $54,355,398  the  highest  record  ever  before  made,  that  of 
1892.  Our  manufacturers  also  made  their  highest  record 
of  exports,  those  for  the  year  being  $290,697,354,  against 
$277,285,391  in  the  preceding  year.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  our  foreign  commerce  the  exports  of  domestic 
manufactures  were  greater  than  the  imports  of  foreign 
manufactures,  while  the  total  exports  were  double  the  im- 
ports, a  condition  heretofore  unknown,  the  trade  balance  in 
our  favour  being  more  than  twice  as  great  as  that  of  any 
former  year.  Nearly  all  branches  of  the  great  manufacturing 
industries  shared  in  this  increase  of  the  export  trade,  parti- 
cularly manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel,  leather,  boots  and 
shoes,  and  mineral  oils,  the  principal  exception  being 
cotton  goods,  the  demand  for  which  was  somewhat  reduced 
by  the  fact  that  certain  countries  formerly  buying  our 
manufactured  goods  are  now  buying  our  raw  cotton  for  use 
in  their  own  factories.  Nearly  all  classes  of  the  great  agri- 
cultural products  made  their  highest  record  of  exports  in 
the  past  year.  The  value  of  the  wheat  and  flour  exported 
was  greater  than  in  any  preceding  year,  except  1892.  The 
quantity  of  cotton,  corn,  and  oats  surpassed  in  each  case 
that  of  any  preceding  year,  and  the  exports  of  meat  and 
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dairy  products,  grouped  under  the  general  head  of  '  Pro- 
visions/ exceed  in  value  those  of  any  former  year.  The 
prices  realized  on  nearly  all  important  articles  of  export 
were  higher  than  in  the  preceding  year,  the  notable  excep- 
tions being  cotton  and  mineral  oils,  in  each  of  which  the 
production  in  the  United  States,  the  world's  chief  producer 
of  these  articles,  has  been  in  the  past  few  years  phenom- 
enally large,  thus  affecting  the  prices  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home.  In  importations  the  year  has  shown  an  equally 
remarkable  record,  the  value  of  foreign  imports  being  less 
than  in  any  previous  year,  with  a  single  exception,  since 
1880,  though  the  population  has  increased  50  per  cent, 
since  that  time.  The  total  imports  were  but  $616,049,654 
in  value,  against  $764,730,412  in  the  preceding  year,  and 
$779,724,674  a  year  earlier.  The  falling-off  was  almost 
entirely  in  manufactures  and  articles  of  food." 

In  this  connection  between  military  and  national  pros- 
perity Saul  is  once  more  among  the  prophets.  In  Adam 
Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  he  takes  the  trouble  to  trace 
military  organization  through  all  the  stages  of  the  develop- 
ment of  civilization.  Among  the  hunters  every  man  is  a 
warrior ;  when  they  progress  and  become  shepherds, 
marching  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  they  are  able  to 
invade  distant  states.  When  they  make  their  final  settle- 
ments and  turn  to  husbandry,  their  striking  distance  is 
circumscribed,  for  they  are  only  free  between  seed-time 
and  harvest.  The  manufacturing  period  naturally  succeeds, 
and  then  the  soldier  who  is  away  on  service  cannot  rely  on 
nature  to  do  anything  for  him  in  his  absence.  While  the 
husbandman  is  cruising  as  a  viking,  or  making  a  border 
foray,  the  crops  will  be  ripening  ;  they  may  even  be  reaped 
by  the  old  men  and  the  women  ;  the  vintage  need  not  be 
lost  because  the  vine-growers  are  away  : — 

"This  year  the  must  shall  foam 
Round  the  white  feet  of  laughing  girls 

Whose  sires  have  marched  for  Rome." 
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There  came  a  stage  when  the  Scots  were  tired  of  border 
warfare,  just  as  at  a  later  period  they  consented  to  union 
with  England  for  the  sake  of  trade.  The  development  of 
society  and  the  division  of  labour  renders  a  standing  army 
inevitable.  "  It  is  only  the  wisdom  of  the  state,"  writes  Adam 
Smith,  "  that  can  create  this  distinct  trade  of  a  soldier  ;  and 
states  sometimes  have  lacked  this  wisdom,  even  when  their 
very  existence  was  at  stake.  It  is  a  wonderful  law  among 
those  that  render  the  development  of  society  possible  that 
a  well-disciplined  army  should  be  superior  to  any  kind  of 
militia  ;  that  the  militia  should  naturally  exist  among  the 
less  advanced  peoples,  and  the  standing  army  in  the  manu- 
facturing stage.  "It  can  alone  defend  a  civilized  nation 
against  the  invasion  of  a  poor  and  barbarous  neighbour. 
It  is  only  by  means  of  a  standing  army,  therefore,  that  the 
civilization  of  any  country  can  be  perpetuated,  or  even  pre- 
served for  any  considerable  time." 

A  little  time  ago  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  charged  a  jury 
very  strongly  in  a  case  where  an  author  had  not  been  very 
careful  as  to  the  exact  constitutional  position  of  the  army 
in  England.  He  explained  to  them  that  England  has  no 
standing  army,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  pass  the  Mutiny 
Act  afresh  every  year.  Parliament  could  technically,  if  it 
chose,  put  an  end  to  a  standing  army.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  social  conditions  are  what  guide  parliament. 
The  Mutiny  Act  is  a  mere  expression  of  the  fact  that  in 
the  time  of  William  and  Mary  the  nation  had  enough 
soldiers  of  its  own  to  prevent  the  king  controlling  the 
military  forces.  To-day  social  conditions  are  making  it 
difficult  to  maintain  a  voluntary  army,  unless  parliament 
votes  a  higher  military  wage.  For  purposes  of  commerce 
we  have  since  the  Revolution  always  had  what  amounted 
to  a  standing  army,  and  before  that  time  it  has  been  the 
aim  of  our  kings,  from  Alfred  downwards,  to  take  care  to 
have  a  reserve  that  could  at  any  moment  be  turned  into  a 
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standing  army  in  case  either  of  an  invasion  or  domestic 
trouble.  To  this  we  largely  owe  our  industrial  develop- 
ment. 

IV.     To  whom  did  "the  great  charter  that 

bestowed  the  whole  earth  "  grant  America, 

Africa,  India,  Australia,  and  China  ? 

The  possibility  of  settling  the  title  to  new  markets,  or 
new  lands,  on  the  basis  of  the  priority  of  discovery,  or  by 
the  determination  of  a  court,  apart  from  the  military  capa- 
city of  the  nations  involved,  has  been  tested  ever  since 
empire  began,  as  was  shown  in  War  and  Colonisation.  Let 
us  take,  however,  the  last  three  centuries.  If  trouble  and 
expense,  resolution  and  foresight,  claims  made  and  sanc- 
tioned, explorations  carried  out  with  a  definite  aim,  could 
have  settled  once  for  all  disputed  matters  of  immense 
moment,  Portugal  was  fairly  possessed  of  a  monopoly  of 
the  East  Indies,  and  Spain,  in  a  less  degree,  of  that  of  the 
West  Indies.  A  court,  with  the  prescriptive  right  to  be 
the  world's  arbiter  on  many  matters,  including  newly  dis- 
covered lands,  had  given  solemn  and  repeated  sanction  to 
the  claims  of  the  first  two  of  the  five  rivals,  who  founded 
empires  in  the  ocean  lands.  Yet  our  wonder  at  its  exer- 
cise of  authority  is  simply  historic.  Few  of  those  who 
have  succeeded  to  this  heritage  know  that  once  the  highest 
court  handed  over  these  lands  and  sea  roads  to  other  kings 
and  countries,  and  to  their  heirs  for  ever.  While  of  the 
few  that  are  aware  of  the  facts  nearly  all  pride  themselves 
on  our  success  in  reversing  this  decision,  not  by  appeal  to 
any  international  court,  but  by  the  arbitrament  of  war. 
The  stake  was  the  world's  future.  It  was  too  great  a  one 
to  be  handed  over  to  any  of  the  five  claimants  by  the 
judgment  of  any  tribunal,  even  though  that  tribunal  was 
presided  over  by  the  Pontiff  of  Rome.     No  generation  can 
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bind  its  successors  in  the  natural  court  that  finally  allots 
lands  to  colonising  powers.  Edward  IV.,  at  the  request 
of  Portugal,  had  restrained  his  merchants  from  trading  on 
the  new  African  sea  road.  A  century  later,  complaints 
made  by  Spain  at  the  English  court  received  the  answer 
that  we  no  longer  recognised  the  Pope's  jurisdiction.  The 
subject  of  the  revolt  of  the  northern  world  from  the  papal 
authority  has  never  been  viewed  in  this  light.  But  it  was 
fairly  certain  that,  had  all  Northern  Europe  still  continued 
Roman  Catholic,  the  Roman  court  would  have  been  pre- 
judiced in  favour  of  the  Spanish  claimant,  and  against  his 
northern  rivals. 

"  Borgia,  Pope  of  Rome,  conscientiously  divided  some- 
thing that  was  supposed  to  be  a  new  world  into  two  halves 
for  his  two  best  children,  the  monarchs  of  Spain  and 
Portugal.  Catholic  majesty  to  take  that  portion  lying 
west  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  north  to  the  south  pole  about 
a  thousand  miles  beyond  the  Cape  Verd  islands.  Faithful 
majesty  the  other  slice.  Subsequently,  when  Catholic 
majesty,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
swallowed  Faithful  majesty  with  all  his  kingdom,  he 
legally  absorbed  his  East  Indian  possessions,  and  became 
proprietor  of  the  whole  new  world  under  the  Borgia  grant. 
This  was  public  religion,  higher  politics,  and  common 
sense  in  those  days,  but  the  unsophisticated  Hollanders 
could  not  be  made  to  understand  the  theory." 

The  Dutch  were  not  the  only  nation  that  preferred  war  to 
the  old  rules  of  international  law,  though  they  made  a  new 
start  in  international  law  on  their  own  account,  opposing 
their  own  men  of  learning  to  those  of  the  English.  Grotius, 
Selden,  and  others,  argued  that  their  own  country  was 
right  on  paper  ;  while  Van  Tromp,  Blake,  and  others, 
argued  to  the  same  effect  on  the  sea.  A  contemporary, 
as  contemporaries  always  do,  tells  us  that  they  knew  what 
they  were  doing.     A  passage  in  a  letter  of  Charles  I.  to 
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his  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  runs  thus,  in  much  the  same 
strain  as  a  threat  that  his  father  had  made  before  him  : — 
"  Mare  liberum  gave  the  first  warning  piece,  which  must 
be  answered  with  a  defence  of  Mare  clausum,  not  so  much 
by  discourses,  as  by  the  louder  language  of  a  powerful 
navy,  to  be  better  understood,  when  overstrained  patience 
seeth  no  hope  of  preserving  her  right  by  other  means." 

The  decision  as  to  who  was  to  have  the  carrying  trade 
of  the  world,  whether  it  was  to  be  "  the  Expansion  of 
England,"  "  the  Expansion  of  Holland,"  or  "  the  Expansion 
of  France,"  that  was  to  be  an  epoch-marking  work  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  could  not  be  given  by  any  court  or 
jurist  in  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth.  If  the  victory  de- 
pended on  national  characteristics,  and  the  future  of  the 
English-speaking  peoples  was  the  best  future  for  the  new 
lands,  the  arbitrament  of  war  was  better  than  any  arbitra- 
ment of  a  court. 

Indeed  the  two  methods  of  settling  a  quarrel  are  not  so 
very  far  apart.  There  would  be  no  more  necessity  for 
law  than  for  war,  if  every  man  had  prudence  to  conceive 
what  his  rights  and  the  rights  of  his  neighbours  were,  and 
to  rest  contented  with  his  own.  But  as  the  lawyers  can 
scarcely  make  conveyances  strong  enough,  "  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  the  great  charter,  whereby  God  bestowed 
the  whole  earth  upon  Adam,  and  confirmed  it  unto  the 
sons  of  Noah,  being  as  brief  in  words,  as  large  in  effect, 
hath  bred  much  quarrel  of  interpretation.  .  .  .  For  if 
the  title  of  occupiers  be  good  in  land  unpeopled,  why 
should  it  be  bad  accounted  in  a  country  peopled  over  thinly  ? 
Should  one  family,  or  one  thousand,  hold  possession  of  all 
the  southern  undiscovered  continent,  because  they  had 
seated  themselves  in  Nova  Guiana,  or  about  the  Straits  of 
Magellan?  Why  might  not  then  the  like  be  done  in 
Africa,  in  Europe,  in  Asia?  If  these  were  most  absurd 
to   imagine,   let   then   any  man's   wisdom   determine,   by 
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lessening  the  territory  and  increasing  the  number  of  in- 
habitants, what  proportion  is  requisite  to  the  peopling  of 
a  region  in  such  a  manner  that  the  land  shall  neither  be 
too  narrow  for  those  whom  it  feedeth,  nor  capable  of  a 
greater  multitude  ?  Until  this  can  be  concluded  and 
agreed  upon,  one  main  and  fundamental  cause  of  the  most 
grievous  war  that  can  be  imagined  is  not  like  to  be  taken 
from  the  earth." 

We  can  see  clearer  than  the  Elizabethans,  and  yet  in 
looking  back  we  can  discover  no  alternative  to  war.    When 
once  we  have  got  as  far  in  our  knowledge  of  social  laws 
as  to  recognise,  with  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  that  there  is  a 
settled  progress  from  hunting  to  tilling  the  fields,  and  from 
the  fields  to  the  city,  it  is  certain  that  the  earth  can  only 
be  turned  from  a  wilderness  into  a  garden  by  the  steady 
advance  of  the  dominion  of  the  peoples,  whose  progress  in 
peace  is  measured  and  proved  by  their  efficiency  in  war. 
The  hunter  is  the  same  in  all  ages,  and  would  make  the 
same  plea  as  that  of  the  North  American  Indian  : — "  He 
cannot  dig."     Nor  can  he  let  any  one  else  dig.     He  cannot 
even  allow  any  one  else  to  pasture  herds  and  flocks  on  his 
hunting  ground,  for  their  presence  disturbs  the  game.     He 
has   a  natural   aversion   to  milk  ;  it   is   to  him  the   fatal 
beverage  that  means  the  encroachment  of  a  tribe,  which 
wants  to  bring  in  a  more  orderly  life ;  and  this  order  he 
knows  is  fatal  to  himself,  since  he  has  not,  and  can  only 
acquire  under  the  most  painful  compulsion,  the  power  of 
using  such  industry  as  is  needed  for  the  pastoral  stage.     It 
is  the  same  thing  in  all  the  stages  of  progress ;  and  had 
there  been  an  international  court,  with  irresistible  forces  at 
its  command,  which  had  interfered  to  protect  the  hunter 
against  the  shepherd  races,  and  the  shepherds  against  the 
farmers,  the  major  portions  of  the  earth  would  have  been 
savage  still. 

If  we  turn  to  the  case  of  the  more  civilized  peoples,  such 
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a  court  could  only  have  interfered  with  fatal  effect.  De- 
caying and  corrupt  civilizations  are  as  poisonous,  as  the 
backwardness  of  the  savage  is  cruel.  A  plague  comes  from 
them,  which  is  more  deadly  than  the  miasma  rising  from 
the  unreclaimed  swamp.  All  an  international  court  could 
do  would  be  to  order  a  saner  race  to  cleanse  the  Augean 
stable  ;  and  how  would  it  decide  who  was  most  fit  to 
execute  its  commands  ?  The  moral  laws  of  war  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  which  is  the  healthiest  and  strongest  race ; 
they  find  out  unerringly  where  probity  and  manhood  are ; 
and  to  them  they  give  the  task  of  sweeping  away  cruel 
and  corrupt  administrations. 

Our  empire-making  gives  instances  both  of  our  bringing 
beneath  the  spade  hitherto  savage  lands,  and  protecting 
with  the  sword  the  cultivator  whom  his  own  effete  sovereign 
had  ceased  to  defend.  Some  one  had  to  rule  in  India ; 
the  French  had  no  clearer  right  than  the  English.  Both 
alike  were  there  in  defiance  of  the  international  law  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  administrators  of  each  nation,  who 
were  on  the  spot,  grasped  almost  together  the  fact  that 
"  the  great  Mogul  had  become  a  name."  Dupleix  first  saw 
the  possibility  of  raising  an  empire  on  the  ruins  of  their 
monarchy.  It  was  manifest  to  all  that  the  only  thing  was 
war ;  and  the  natives  of  India,  as  all  peoples  have  done  in 
all  ages,  were  looking  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword  to 
decide  the  fate  of  India.  "  At  this  moment  the  valour  and 
genius  of  an  obscure  English  youth  suddenly  turned  the 
tide  of  conquest."  If  this  were  an  accident,  then  indeed 
the  arbitrament  of  war  would  be  a  chance,  except  that  it 
would  need  manhood  to  fight  its  battles.  If  Clive  had  a 
genius  for  war,  and  was  able  to  exercise  it,  his  country, 
though  he  was  unknown  to  it  at  first,  had  something  to 
do  with  the  matter.  The  original  plan  of  this  book  in- 
cluded a  chapter  on  "  Great  Men,"  and  in  it  should  have 
bee     contrasted  the  treatment  that  French  and  English 
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leaders  received  after  endeavouring  to  win  India  as  an 
empire  for  their  country.  Apart  from  the  daring  of  Clive 
it  was  not  an  accident  that  a  handful  of  English  troops 
followed  him,  and  that  his  under  officers  were  clerks  like 
himself,  who  had  confidence  enough  in  their  national  char- 
acter to  march  to  the  attack  on  Arcot,  when  their  own  side 
had  lost  so  much,  that  this  was  a  last  desperate  chance. 

If  war  were  a  causeless  shedding  of  blood,  the  poorest 
land,  and  the  smallest  share  of  trade  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  most  proficient  in  this  ruinous  game.  They 
might,  it  is  true,  exact  tribute,  but  they  never  could  for 
themselves  occupy  the  most  fertile  regions  of  the  earth, 
and  conduct  by  their  own  merchants  a  world-wide  trade. 
The  historical  fact  is  that  the  warlike  peoples  are  agri- 
culturists and  traders,  and  war  receives  its  certificate  as  a 
test  of  probable  success  in  peace  from  the  story  of  colonisa- 
tion in  the  same  degree  that  it  does  from  the  story  of  com- 
merce and  empire.  There  comes  a  time  when  the  question 
of  title  is  no  longer  disputed,  that  is  when  the  matter  has 
been  decided  by  the  supreme  court.  Till  then  the  judg- 
ment goes  against  the  people,  which  cannot  stand  the  trial 
by  combat  appointed  by  the  court,  because  it  has  placed 
wealth  or  ease  before  the  national  manhood,  or  which  has 
allowed  its  life  to  grow  corrupt.  The  shortcoming  is  not 
always  moral.  Geographical  position  may  in  time  render 
a  people  with  great  qualities  unfit  for  a  wide  empire,  as  it 
did  the  Vikings.  For  the  decisions  of  this  natural  court  are 
not,  like  those  of  our  courts  of  justice,  intended  to  be  per- 
manent. They  are  subject  to  revision.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, they  will  not  hand  over  unoccupied  lands  or  a  share 
in  trade  to  those  who  are  the  most  greedy,  or  whose 
labourers  are  ground  down  by  overwork.  They  will  not 
recognise  sweating,  child  labour,  or  the  degradation  of 
women.  Priority  of  right,  however  obtained,  by  accident 
of  discovery  or   accident  of  a   prince's   birth,   only  con- 
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stitutes  a  presumptive  claim.  Like  the  earlier  courts  of 
England  they  ask  that  possession  shall  be  enforced  by 
arms,  for  this  implies  courage,  and  a  confident  belief  in 
title,  and  the  goodwill  of  neighbours. 

As  in  the  legal  maxim,  "  No  time  is  an  obstacle  to  the 
king,"  when  he  is  seeking  to  enforce  a  right,  so  the  juris- 
diction of  this  natural  court  is  stayed  in  new  regions  by  no 
prescription.  Our  talk  may  be  of  peaceful  commerce,  in 
the  fancy  that  a  trader's  heaven  has  descended  upon  the 
earth,  and  suddenly  there  comes  into  the  midst  of  it  news 
from  distant  parts  of  the  world,  sweeping  away  theories 
that  do  not  coincide  with  facts  so  utterly  that  scarcely  any 
one  raises  a  voice  to  defend  them.  Within  a  couple  of 
years  in  America,  in  Africa,  both  on  the  south  and  west* 
and  in  Asia  occasion  has  arisen  that  has  united  in  public 
opinion — in  fact  they  are  always  united — the  future  of 
British  commerce,  and  the  preparation  of  Britain  for  war  ; 
and  while  hoping  for  and  intending  peace,  political  leaders 
have  thought  it  well  to  talk  of  readiness  for  armed  defence 
of  treaty  rights,  or  of  lands  where  outposts  have  planted 
our  flag.  A  monopoly  for  a  time  makes  the  nation  who 
holds  it  grumble  at  the  cost  of  national  defence,  and  with 
a  strong  wish,  the  father  of  the  thought,  for  continued 
plenty,  coupled  with  a  reduction  of  taxation,  formulates 
theories  of  trade  in  which  the  less  successful  nations  are 
for  ever  to  acquiesce.  Facts,  however,  do  not  permit  of 
continual  peace.  The  history  of  sea-power  shows  that 
they  have  never  done  so ;  century  after  century  rival 
peoples  are  brought  face  to  face  as  the  fringe  of  the  world 
widens,  and  the  one  that  is  unprepared,  that  is  unfit  to 
take  up  the  task  of  spreading  civilization,  falls  back.  That 
"  the  forces  of  civilization  will  eventually  compel  Russia 
and  Great  Britain  to  meet  in  Asia  "  is  as  true  as  the  pre- 
diction of  warfare  between  Corinth  and  Athens,  or  between 
Rome  and  Carthage.     The  government  that  cannot  take 
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up  the  challenge  when  Carthage  wants  Rhegium,  or  Russia 
needs  Port  Arthur,  could  exhibit  no  more  fatal  symptom 
of  decay,  provided  the  disinclination  continued  ;  though 
not  to  the  eye  of  the  political  economist;  for  the  revenue 
returns  might  be  as  great  as  ever,  far  greater  than  they 
would  be  if  it  entered  into  a  bloody  contest.  But  to 
the  historian,  the  sword  shifting  to  the  left  hand,  however 
loudly  the  trumpets  sound,  is  a  fatal  sign.  In  the  United 
States  the  eagerness  for  war,  war  for  the  sake  of  humanity, 
spurning  the  pretext  that,  "  It  is  all  in  a  country  belonging 
to  another  nation  and  is  therefore  none  of  our  business,"  is 
a  very  healthy  sign.  There  is  no  beating  about  the  bush  ; 
one  of  the  grounds  for  armed  action  is  distinctly  stated  : 
"  The  right  to  intervene  may  be  justified  by  the  very 
serious  injury  to  the  commerce,  trade,  and  business  of  the 
people,  by  the  wanton  destruction  of  property,  and  the 
devastation  of  the  Island  (Cuba)." 

Denunciations  of  war  are  common,  while  the  bread  of 
peace  is  being  eaten  and  the  tender-hearted  are  conscious 
that  the  warrior  has  not  only  done  his  duty,  but  will,  in 
case  necessity  really  arises,  insist,  in  his  own  bloodthirsty 
fashion,  on  doing  it  again.  The  fruits  of  war  and  an  en- 
lightened philanthropy  are  thus  combined.  But  when 
questions  of  markets  and  territories  occur,  there  is  still  the 
ever  recurring  difficulty  of  explaining  the  Great  Charter 
by  which  the  earth  was  bestowed.  The  question  "  On 
whom?"  is  asked  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  it 
was  in  the  sixteenth.  Great  Britain  in  vain  plaintively 
pleaded  for  "  the  open  door "  in  China ;  Russia  and  Ger- 
many persisted  in  squeezing  her  diplomatists  behind  it, 
until  they  were  driven  to  declare  in  a  cartoon  that  they 
really  felt  hurt.  France,  in  the  name  of  international  law, 
and  the  heroism  of  explorers,  and  the  reasonableness  of 
trade  routes,  unfurled  her  flag  at  Fashoda ;  Great  Britain 
had  to  insist  on  the  military  control  of  the  Nile,  and  to 
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make  naval  preparations  in  defence  of  the  idea  of  a  railway 
from  Cairo  to  Cape  Town.  The  victory  of  Omdurman 
wiped  out  from  the  heart  of  Africa  the  bloodiest  and  most 
barbarous  tyranny  that  has,  perhaps,  ever  occurred  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  In  the  words  of  Lord  Rosebery  it  has 
done  more  ;  it  has  removed  the  danger  in  which  the  out- 
posts of  other  European  powers  were  placed  ;  and  even 
those  who  promote  Christian  missions,  and  those  who  have 
at  heart  the  interest  of  an  extended  commerce,  pay  their 
tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  Anglo-Egyptian  army  for  its 
victory.  In  fact,  in  our  own  times  no  one  denounces  war  as 
simply  bloodthirsty ;  they  perceive  that  commerce  needs 
the  qualities  of  the  soldier,  bravery,  and  endurance.  The 
perspective  only  gets  distorted  when  looking  at  the  com- 
paratively remote  past  with  imperfect  knowledge,  or  at  the 
past,  which  yesterday  was  the  present,  when  enjoying 
unconsciously  the  fruits  of  the  work  that  successful  war  has 
accomplished. 
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Chapter  VI 
WAR    AND    JUSTICE 

I.    The    Blood-Feud  and  the  Wergild 

The  blood-feud,  as  it  is  the  most  primitive  form  of  penal 
law,  is  also  at  an  early  stage  the  only  one  possible.  It 
recognises  two  principles  : — that  war  is  the  sanction  of 
justice,  and  that  justice  is  not  satisfied  without  an  injury  is 
redressed.  To  the  ideas  of  some  the  principle  of  compen- 
sation is  barbarous,  though  the  state,  whose  citizen  has 
been  wronged,  still  exacts  it  for  him,  as  it  does  when  the 
wrong  is  not  the  concern  of  an  individual,  and  a  war  in- 
demnity is  asked  for.  If  a  man  who  had  been  maimed,  or 
who  knew  he  was  about  to  leave  his  children  fatherless,  was 
asked  his  opinion  of  the  ideas  of  primitive  peoples  on  the 
connection  between  war  and  justice,  he  would  no  doubt 
consider  that,  as  a  nation  asks  a  war  indemnity,  so  a 
private  enemy  should  be  obliged  to  mitigate  the  conse- 
quences of  what  is  in  reality  an  act  of  war,  as  far  as  a 
money  compensation  will  suffice. 

The  wergild  is  mentioned  in  Homer.  Achilles,  deprived 
of  Brisefs,  is  harder  to  appease  than  if  the  blood  of  a  kins- 
man had  been  shed.     Mr.  Morris'  translation  runs  thus  : — 

"  Oh  pitiless  !  lo  from  the  hand  that  a  brother's  blood  hath  defiled  ; 
One  taketh  atonement  for  blood  and  the  price  for  a  murdered  child, 
So  that  for  ransom  untold  the  slayer  in  peace  may  dwell, 
And  curbed  is  the  heart  of  the  wronged  and  his  spirit's  purpose  fell, 
When  he  taketh  the  price  : — but  a  vengeance-thirst  that  none  can 

slake 
The  gods  have  set  in  thy  breast  for  naught  but  a  damsel's  sake," 
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Among  the  Germans  the  family  inheritance  included 
both  feuds  and  friendships.  Wisely  enough  there  was  a 
provision  for  putting  an  end  to  the  former.  Custom  fixed 
the  number  of  cattle  or  sheep  that  constituted  the  man- 
slaughter mulct.  This  was  divided  among  the  kinsmen  of 
the  slain.  The  feud  rendered  it  inadvisable  to  slay  an 
enemy,  since  it  was  incumbent  on  those  of  his  blood  to 
avenge  his  death  ;  at  the  same  time,  according  to  Tacitus, 
the  principle  of  compensation  was  a  good  one,  otherwise 
the  state  would  have  been  weakened  by  incessant  private 
war. 

A  debtor  and  creditor  account  was  not  unusual,  of  which 
the  survival  would  be  the  exchange  of  prisoners  of  equal 
rank.  When,  in  1128,  Sigurd,  King  of  Norway,  made  up  a 
quarrel  with  "  the  advice  of  his  best  men,"  it  was  so  fixed 
in  that  settlement  that  John,  Peter's  son,  should  take 
Ingirid,  Kol's  daughter,  to  wife. 

Public  alliances  are  here  seen  to  be  the  outcome  of 
private  custom.  The  practice  of  patching  up  a  feud  in  this 
way  is  mentioned  in  "  Beowulf,"  and  how  the  war  often 
broke  out  more  bitterly  than  before.  It  was  hoped  in  the 
Norwegian  case  that  "  friendship  would  spring  up  with 
those  ties,"  while  the  slaughters  (of  Havrad  and  Brynjulf) 
were  to  be  set  off  against  the  loss  of  men  away  there  east ; 
but  the  wounds  on  either  side  were  matched  together  and 
set  off,  and  those  that  were  odd  were  atoned  for  in  money. 
Each  side,  too,  was  to  yield  help  to  the  other  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  This  debtor  and  creditor  account  prevailed 
also  in  Iceland  : — "  Then  the  man-slaughters  were  set  off  the 
one  against  the  other,  and  those  men  who  were  over  and 
above  were  paid  for  in  fines."  Atonements  in  money  did 
not  die  out  in  England  for  a  long  time.  The  monastic 
annals  say  that,  when  the  servant  of  the  legate  Otho  was 
slain  at  Osney  by  the  Oxford  scholars,  each  of  them  had  to 
give  the  value  of  a  week's  commons  in  money.     Again,  the 
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townsmen  in  a  great  riot  having  killed  some  scholars,  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  were  sentenced  to  attend  the 
University  Church  every  year,  pay  a  hundred  marks,  and 
swear  to  obey  the  University  statutes.  Local  tradition 
has  sometimes  magnified  this  by  adding  "with  a  rope 
round  their  necks."  The  practice  was  only  given  up  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Sir  Richard  Burton  saw  this  form  of  justice  in  full  force 
among  the  Arabs.  He  calls  it  "  the  terrible  blood-feud, 
which  even  the  most  reckless  fear  ....  All  the  blood 
relations  of  the  slayer  assist  to  make  up  the  required 
amount,  rating  each  animal  at  three  or  four  times  its  proper 
value.  On  such  occasions  violent  scenes  arise  from  the 
conflict  of  the  Arab's  two  pet  passions,  avarice  and 
revenge." 

"  The  avenger  of  blood  longs  to  cut  the  foe's  throat.  On 
the  other  hand,  how  let  slip  an  opportunity  of  enriching 
himself?  His  covetousness  is  intense,  as  are  all  his 
passions.  He  has  always  a  project  of  buying  a  new  drome- 
dary, or  of  investing  capital  in  some  marvellous  colt ;  the 
consequence  is  that  he  is  insatiable.  Still  he  receives  blood 
money  with  a  feeling  of  shame,  and  if  it  be  offered  to  an 
old  woman — "  the  most  revengeful  variety  of  our  species 
be  it  remarked — she  will  dash  it  to  the  ground,  and  declare 
that  she  will  not  eat  her  son's  blood." 

This  form  of  justice  prevailed  among  all  Indo-Europeans, 
and  still  exists  among  the  Albanians  and  some  Slav 
peoples.  In  a  parliamentary  paper  on  Turkey,  1895,  the 
commission  of  inquiry  at  Moush  gave  an  account  of  how  a 
sheik  pronounced  judgment  in  a  case  in  which  four 
Christians  and  four  Kurds  were  killed  ;  "  counting  the 
four  Armenians  killed,  as  against  two  of  the  Kurds  killed, 
for  the  other  two  Kurds  killed  he  made  the  Armenians 
pay  him  money  and  cattle  as  blood  money,  and  gave  it  to 
the  Kurds." 
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II.     The  Origin  of  Ransom  and   Slavery 

THIS  looking  at  war  as  a  just  retribution  accounts  for 
what  otherwise  seems  mere  cruelty  or  covetousness,  the 
putting  to  death  of  prisoners,  and  the  accepting  of  ransom 
in  lieu  of  the  death  penalty.  The  equivalent  of  the  wer- 
gild might  be  paid  for  the  death  of  one  of  the  warriors  of 
an  allied  chief ;  Hrothgar  not  only  rewards  Beowulf  and 
his  men  for  slaying  the  fiend  Grendell,  but  "  compensates 
with  gold  for  the  missing  one  whom  he  has  killed."  After 
the  battle  of  Brunanburh  Athelstan  rewarded  Egil,  the 
Icelandic  skald,  who  had  fought  for  him,  but  besides  he 
gave  him  two  chests  of  silver  to  take  to  his  father,  as  in- 
demnity for  Thorolf,  his  brother,  who  was  slain.  Some  of 
it  was  to  be  divided  among  the  kinsmen,  and  the  skald 
himself  was  offered  real  or  personal  property  as  an  in- 
demnity for  his  brother.  The  war  indemnity  paid  to  a 
whole  country  is  well  understood  to-day  ;  it  was  just  as 
reasonable  when  soldiers  received  no  pay  that  the  prisoners 
should  repay  to  their  captives  the  charges  occasioned 
them,  as  the  Roman  de  Rou  states  was  done  when  the 
King  of  France  invaded  Normandy,  and  was  beaten  at 
Mortemer.  In  days  of  sudden  raids  the  warrior  is  con- 
fused, and  with  truth,  with  the  robber  and  the  pirate.  His 
descent  is  sudden  and  unprovoked,  and  he  acknowledges 
no  restraint  such  as  is  imposed  by  international  law  ;  he 
is,  in  fact,  "  out  of  the  peace,"  and  the  criminal  without,  as 
the  criminal  within  the  tribe,  meets  the  same  sort  of  fate. 
The  general  usage,  had  it  been  logical,  would  have  con- 
fined the  death  penalty  to  cases  where  the  conquered  was 
the  aggressor ;  but  before  the  days  of  parchments,  and 
hereditary  claims  to  other  people's  lands,  there  were  always 
stories  of  old  raids,  and  in  a  battle  the  victorious  had 
always  some  death  to  avenge. 

In  this  way  it  seems  possible  to  account  for  the  conduct 
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of  Wilfrid  of  York,  the  apostle  of  Sussex.  Ceadwalla 
determined  to  conquer  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  was  given 
over  to  idolatry,  and,  exterminating  the  inhabitants,  to  re- 
place them  with  men  of  his  own  province.  He  vowed  "  a 
fourth  part  of  the  men  and  of  the  booty  to  our  Lord, 
though  he  was  not  yet,  as  reported,  regenerate  in  Christ " ; 
this  portion  he  gave  to  Wilfrid,  who  had  accidentally  come 
there  out  of  his  own  nation.  The  two  brothers  of  the 
king  he  ordered  to  be  put  to  death,  though  he  gave  per- 
mission for  them  to  be  converted  first.  Wilfrid  ministered 
to  them  as  a  saintly  bishop  of  our  day  did  to  a  condemned 
criminal. 

Bede,  who  gives  this  story  without  any  symptom 
of  being  horrified,  tells  also  of  peace  being  made  by 
Theodore  when  Elfwin,  brother  of  Ecgfrid,  was  slain  in  a 
battle  with  Ethelred,  King  of  the  Mercians.  "  Only  the 
usual  mulct  was  paid  to  the  king  for  his  brother  that  had 
been  killed."  He  goes  on  to  tell  how  a  prisoner,  wounded 
in  this  battle  and  carried  before  one  of  Ethelred's  earls, 
feared  to  own  himself  a  soldier,  and  declared  that  he  was 
a  peasant,  who  had  come  to  bring  the  army  provisions. 
The  earl  found  him  out : — "  I  perceived  by  your  answer 
that  you  were  no  peasant,  but  now  you  deserve  to  die, 
because  all  my  brothers  and  relations  were  killed  in  that 
fight."  However,  he  only  sold  him  as  a  slave,  that  is,  com- 
muted his  sentence  to  penal  servitude.  In  948,  when 
Edred  went  to  Northumberland,  "  because  they  had  taken 
Eric  for  their  king,"  on  his  way  homeward,  "  the  army 
within  York  overtook  him  (the  rear  of  the  king's  force  was 
at  Chesterford),  and  there  made  great  slaughter.  Then 
was  the  king  so  indignant  that  he  would  again  march  in 
and  totally  destroy  the  country.  When  the  Northumbrian 
'  witan '  understood  that,  they  forsook  Eric,  and  made 
compensation  for  the  deed  to  King  Eadred." 

This  custom  of  compensating  for  soldiers  slain  in  battle 
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prevailed  also  in  Scandinavia.  When  Olaf  Haraldson  in 
1017  sent  Biorn  the  Marshal  to  treat  for  peace  with  the 
Swedish  king,  he  promised  to  keep  the  frontier  faithfully, 
and  added  : — "  But  with  regard  to  the  loss  of  people,  no 
man  must  mention  it  if  peace  there  is  to  be ;  for  the 
Swedish  king  cannot  with  money  pay  for  the  men  the 
Swedes  have  deprived  us  of." 

Shakespeare  in  "Cymbeline"  adopts  the  popular  idea  that 
the  spirit  of  the  slain  may  be  appeased  by  the  death  of 
the  slayer ;  Lucius,  the  Roman  general,  was  told  by  the 
British  king  that  the  kinsmen  of  those  who  had  fallen 

"have  made  suit 
That  their  good  souls  may  be  appeased  with  slaughter 
Of  you  their  captives." 

The  threatened  soldier  recognised  that  this  was  only  the 
exaction  of  the  full  penalty  in  lieu  of  a  money  composi- 
tion or  slavery  : — 

"  Nothing  but  our  lives 
May  be  called  ransom." 

The  same  spirit  is  found  in  an  Irish  poem.  There  was 
a  revolt  against  Mathgamhain,  sovereign  of  Munster,  and 
he  was  delivered  up  to  his  enemies  and  murdered.  Brian, 
and  the  tribe  of  the  Dal  Cais,  greatly  lamented  him,  and 
especially  that  it  was  not  in  battle  or  combat, 

u  He  was  left  dead,  under  cover  of  his  shield." 

Seven  times  had  he  defeated  the  northern  strangers,  and 
those  who  mourned  felt  that  their  hearts  would  burst  if 
they  did  not  avenge  the  great  king.  His  own  blind  bard 
made  an  elegy  on  him.  He  was  the  greatest  hero  of  the 
Dal  Cais ;  his  tribe  hoped  he  would  become  sole  king  of 
Erinn.  Brian  was  to  take  the  sovereignty  of  the  five  pro- 
vinces, and  he  made  a  great  war  to  redress  the  wrong  of 
the  Dal  Cais,  though  he  sent,  according  to  another  poem, 
for  the   fine  payable  by  the  Brehon   law.      Though  they 
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might  forgive  the  death  of  the  man,  yet  they  could  not 
pass  over  the  murder  of  their  lord.  They  would  make  a 
victorious  march,  by  which  the  hostile  tribe  would  be  re- 
duced to  a  few  : — 

"  Whenever  the  son  of  Bran,  son  of  Cian,  shall  offer 
The  Cumhal  (fine)  of  my  brother  unto  myself, 
I  will  not  accept  from  him  hostages  or  studs, 
But  only  himself  in  atonement  for  his  guilt." 

He  then  challenged  him  to  come  with  the  full  muster  of 
his  army  to  meet  him  after  a  full  fortnight  from  to-morrow; 
and  if  he  did  not  come  from  the  south  to  the  appointed 
battle-place,  let  him  answer  at  his  house  the  tribe  that  he 
had  injured. 

"  For  him  shall  not  be  accepted  from  them 
Gold,  nor  silver,  nor  land, 
Nor  hostages,  nor  cattle,  O  man  ! 
Tell  them  this  and  go." 

A  Bavarian,  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Nicopolis  in 
1396,  says  that  the  Turkish  king  went  and  looked  upon 
his  people  that  were  killed,  and  swore  in  his  grief  that  he 
would  not  leave  their  blood  unavenged.  All  day  the 
slaughter  went  on  ;  the  narrator  was  spared  with  the  rest 
who  were  under  twenty  years  old.  At  vespers  the  king's 
councillors  prayed  him  to  cease,  as  enough  blood  was 
already  spilt.  The  prisoners  that  were  spared  were  shared 
out  as  slaves.  This  slavery  in  lieu  of  death  was  a  merciful 
commutation  of  the  sentence,  and  strikes  us  so  in  reading 
the  account.  In  another  passage  the  same  auther  de- 
scribes the  private  and  personal  vengeance  of  the  leader  of 
a  band  of  women  warriors  : — "  In  a  battle  she  had  with 
the  king,  there  was  the  king's  cousin  who  had  killed  the 
husband  of  this  woman,  and  he  was  made  a  prisoner.  He 
was  brought  before  the  woman  ;  she  ordered  him  to  kneel, 
and  drew  her  sword  and  cut  off  his  head  at  one  blow,  and 
said,  '  Now  I  am  revenged.'      I  was  present  there,  and  I 
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also  saw  this."  Among  the  Hovas  of  Madagascar  the 
slaves  are  divided  into  three  classes — those  that  have  been 
purchased,  the  prisoners  of  war,  and  criminal-serfs. 

When  the  rancour  between  the  English  and  the  Scotch 
was  at  its  height,  on  the  occasions  when  "  the  Englyssh- 
men  had  the  better  of  them  they  wolde  not  saue  them 
though  it  so  were  that  dyvers  Scottes  offered  gret  sumes 
of  money  for  theyr  lyves."  The  Scots,  according  to 
Froissart,  heartily  returned  the  compliment. 

The  victory  of  Omdurman  caused  the  German  Emperor 
to  telegraph  : — "  At  last  Gordon  is  avenged."  The  same 
thought  appeared  in  the  New  York  papers  ;  Lord  Rose- 
bery  declared  that  it  had  done  more  than  add  lustre  to  the 
fame  of  the  British  arms,  that  it  had  paid  a  debt  which 
for  thirteen  years  had  lain  near  the  heart  and  conscience 
of  every  Englishman.  "  We  have  not  spoken  of  it.  We 
have  not  liked  to  think  of  it,  but  deep  down  that  memory 
has  lain  by  us,  and  we  thank  the  Sirdar  and  his  gallant 
comrades  for  removing  it  for  ever." 

Not  only  did  the  soldiers  storm  their  first  height  in  the 
Boer  war  with  the  cry,  "  What  price  Majuba  !  "  but  when 
the  turning-point  was  reached,  and  General  Cronje  capitu- 
lated, the  despatch  from  Lord  Roberts  ran  : — "  I  hope  Her 
Majesty's  Government  will  consider  this  event  satisfactory, 
occurring  as  it  does  on  the  anniversary  of  Majuba." 

III.     The    Regulation    of  Private   War 

To  stop  robbery  and  murder  was  the  duty  of  both  the 
king  and  his  people,  as  well  on  a  small  as  on  a  wholesale 
scale.  At  first  the  royal  power  was  not  sufficiently  strong 
to  do  more  than  sanction  and  embody  in  law  the  customs 
of  the  race,  which  restrained  and  put  under  fair  condition, 
the  right  that  every  freeman  had  to  redress  his  wrong  by 
war.     The  following  is  the  law  of  Alfred  on  feuds  : — "  We 
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also  command  :  that  the  man  who  knows  his  foe  to  be 
home-sitting,  fight  not  before  he  demand  justice  of  him. 
If  he  have  such  power  that  he  can  beset  his  foe,  and 
besiege  him  within,  let  him  keep  him  within  for  vii. 
days,  and  attack  him  not  if  he  will  remain  within.  And 
then,  after  vii.  days,  if  he  will  surrender,  let  him  be  kept 
safe  for  xxx.  days,  and  let  notice  of  him  be  given  to  his 
kinsmen  and  his  friends."  Next  there  is  a  clause  which 
shows  the  protection  that  the  church  gave  in  private  as 
well  as  in  public  war  : — "  If,  however,  he  flee  to  a  church, 
then  let  it  be  according  to  the  sanctity  of  the  church." 
Now  comes  in  the  power  of  the  king  and  his  officers,  or  in 
another  view  the  officers  of  the  people  : — "  But  if  he  have 
not  sufficient  power  to  besiege  him  within,  let  him  ride  to 
the  'ealdorman,'  and  beg  aid  of  him.  If  he  will  not  aid 
him,  let  him  ride  to  the  king  before  he  fights." 

In  the  judgments  of  the  city  of  London,  it  seems  as  if 
the  combination  to  obtain  justice  was  more  close,  while 
it  still  depended  on  the  sword  : — "  Let  do  the  deed,  who- 
ever may,  that  shall  avenge  the  injuries  of  us  all,  that  we 
should  be  all  so  in  one  friendship,  as  in  one  foeship, 
whichever  it  then  may  be."  Any  one  who  put  himself  out 
more  than  his  fellows  received  payment,  just  as  a  militia 
man  gets  wages  while  a  volunteer  does  not : — "  And  that 
he  who  should  kill  a  thief  before  other  men,  that  he 
should  be  xii.  pence  the  better  for  the  deed,  and  for  the 
enterprise,  from  our  common  money."  The  men  of 
London  were  prepared  not  only  to  kill  a  thief,  but  to  call 
out  the  forces  of  the  city  in  order  to  bring  him  to  justice : — 
"  And  if  it  then  should  happen  that  any  kin  be  so  strong 
and  so  great,  within  land  or  without  land,  whether  '  xii.- 
hynde '  or  '  twy-hynde/  that  they  refuse  us  our  right,  and 
stand  up  in  defence  of  a  thief;  that  we  all  of  us  ride 
thereto,  with  the  reeve  within  whose  'manung'  (district) 
it  may  be." 
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"  And  also  send  on  both  sides  to  the  reeves,  and  desire 
from  them  aid  of  so  many  men  as  may  seem  to  us  adequate 
for  so  great  a  suit,  that  there  may  be  the  more  fear  in 
those  culpable  men  for  our  assemblage,  and  that  we  all 
ride  thereto,  and  avenge  our  wrong,  and  slay  the  thief,  and 
those  who  fight  and  stand  with  him  unless  they  be  willing 
to  depart  from  him."  This  bond  for  justice  did  not  end 
with  the  city,  it  went  on  from  one  shire  to  another  ;  and 
the  reeve  had  to  pursue  "  the  track  out  of  his  shire  if  he  can." 
Here  we  see  the  principle,  which  is  really  a  principle  of 
war,  that  a  district  as  a  whole  must  make  satisfaction  if 
wrong  is  done  by  one  of  their  number: — "But  if  he  cannot, 
let  him  pay  the  '  angylde  '  of  the  property  "  ;  this  was  the 
fixed  price  at  which  cattle  and  other  goods  were  received 
as  currency,  and  appears  to  have  been  much  higher  than 
the  market-price  or  "  ceap-gild."  The  pursuit  was  to  be 
"  always  from  one  shire  to  another ;  so  that  every  reeve 
may  assist  another,  for  the  common  '  frith,'  of  us  all  by  the 
king's  '  oferhyrnes.'  "  These  two  words  curiously  connect 
justice  and  war  ;  the  first  means  peace,  and  also  freedom 
from  molestation,  the  second  contempt  in  the  present  legal 
sense  of  the  term,  and  also  the  penalty  affixed  to  such 
contempt.  This  is  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Henry  I.  : — 
"  Who  shall  impugn  a  just  judgment,  properly  held  and 
lawfully  rendered,  if  it  be  by  the  king's  summons,  let  it 
be  judged  contempt ;  and  fifty  shillings  shall  be  paid  in 
Wessex  ;  towards  an  earl  forty  ;  towards  a  hundred 
thirty,"  and  so  on.  Blackstone  says  that  offences  were 
said  to  be  committed  against  the  peace  of  him  in  whose 
court  they  were  tried  ;  at  the  court  leet  they  were  against 
the  peace  of  the  lord,  in  the  town  court  against  that  of  the 
bailiffs,  in  the  county  court  against  that  of  the  sheriffs. 

The  freeman  is  the  weaponed  man,  he  possesses,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  right  of  making  private  war,  subject  to  the 
regulation  of  the  state,  for  the  right  of  feud  underlies  all 
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early  Anglo-Saxon  law.  The  state  established  a  sliding 
scale  according  to  the  injuries  committed  ;  and  when  the 
compensation  was  paid,  the  defender  was  placed  under  its 
protection,  and  the  private  war  was  no  longer  lawful. 
Edmund  ordained  that  if  the  slayer  could  not  pay  the  full 
wer,  and  his  kindred  forsook  him,  they  were  to  be  out  of 
feud  provided  none  of  them  harboured  him  : — "  If  any  of 
the  other  kindred  took  vengeance  upon  any  man  save  the 
actual  perpetrator,  he  was  to  be  foe  to  the  king  and  all  his 
friends,  and  forfeit  all  he  had." 

It  is  curious  to  find  that  Xenophon,  in  stating  this  law 
of  mutual  protection  by  arms,  describes  the  fatherland  as 
an  association  for  doing  justice,  a  priceless  treasure  to  all 
the  citizens  ;  they  are  their  own  body-guard  against  evil 
doers.  It  is  their  business  to  see  that  no  citizen  perishes 
by  a  violent  death.  "  And,"  following  Mr.  Dakyn's  trans- 
lation, "  they  have  pushed  so  far  the  principle  of  mutual 
self  aid  that  in  many  cases  they  have  framed  a  law  to  the 
effect  that  '  not  the  associate  even  of  one  who  is  blood 
guilty  should  be  accounted  pure.'  So  that,  thanks  to  the 
blessing  of  a  fatherland,  each  citizen  may  spend  his  days 
in  peace  and  safety." 


IV.     The  King's  Protection 

War  is  the  means  by  which  the  king  defends  his  subjects 
in  the  first  place  from  injuries  at  the  hands  of  other  people. 
Mr.  Bigelow,  a  great  authority  on  Anglo-Saxon  law,  says  : — 
"  Neither  at  the  beginning  nor  at  the  end  was  the  king  the 
fountain  of  justice."  This  is  a  hard  saying  in  the  light  of 
the  legal  maxim,  which  corresponds  to  the  facts  as  they 
are,  after  centuries  of  effort  have  perfected  military  organi- 
zation. In  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  the  king's  hands  were 
too  full,  and  the  troops  at  his  disposal  too  few  for  him  to 
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guide  the  process  of  domestic  law.  He  was  only  to  be 
appealed  to  in  the  last  resort,  when  the  matter  had  grown 
very  serious,  and  the  ealdorman,  the  leader  of  the  forces 
of  the  shire,  could  not  or  would  not  perform  his  duty  :  just 
as  to-day  there  are  very  few  cases  in  which  the  Queen's 
Bench  is  applied  to  for  a  mandamus  directed  to  local 
justices  "  to  hear  and  determine  according  to  law."  The 
Queen's  judges  have  something  else  to  do  than  to  attend 
to  matters  of  petty  police  ;  and  the  king  had  something 
else  to  do  than  to  punish  isolated  crime.  He  was  there  to 
protect  his  people  from  wholesale  outrage  in  their  own 
land,  and  from  injury  in  other  realms,  where  only  his  royal 
power  could  guard  them. 

Private  international  law,  which  gives  rights  to  aliens  in 
another  state,  is  familiar  enough  to  be  a  law  of  nature 
in  appearance ;  as  a  matter  of  history  it  is  a  law  of  war 
in  the  first  instance.  Reprisals  were  the  means  by  which 
a  sovereign  endeavoured  to  punish  the  wrongs  inflicted  on 
his  subjects,  when  beyond  his  direct  protection,  by  seizing 
on  the  persons  or  goods  of  the  subjects  of  the  power  who 
had  suffered  the  injury  to  be  done,  until  satisfaction  was 
made,  or  by  granting  the  subject  who  was  wronged  license 
to  right  himself.  There  are  countless  instances  in  the  royal 
correspondence  of  other  sovereigns  complaining  to  our  own, 
or  of  our  sovereign  addressing  remonstrances  to  foreign 
courts,  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  subjects  of  either.  There 
is  no  period  in  which  a  social  England  history  would  not 
find  examples  which  would  be  sufficient  to  widen  the  area 
of  the  king's  justice  from  the  police  court  and  the  assizes, 
so  as  to  include  in  a  measure  the  kingdoms  of  surrounding 
peoples ;  and  then  within  this  larger  area  the  subjects  of 
any  chief  would  be  seen  to  be  under  "  the  king's  protec- 
tion." This  had  to  be  afforded  in  a  way  that  a  peaceful 
age  like  ours  scarcely  realizes.  The  development  of  war, 
at  whose  cost  we  used  to  have  our  daily  grumble,  varied 
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by  discontent  when  Government  has  not  more  troops  upon 
a  spot  seven  thousand  miles  away  at  the  exact  moment 
that  they  are  wanted,  gives  us  a  greater  security  than 
could  be  afforded  in  the  past  by  the  strongest  and  happiest 
king.  A  conquered  king  failed  in  performing  this  duty  ; 
he  was  considered  by  his  people  to  be  as  much  a  defaulter 
as  the  ring-giver  when  he  failed  to  procure  money  or  sub- 
sistence for  his  men.  The  admiration  for  a  king  with 
military  talents  was  not  the  romantic  leaning  of  a  school- 
girl towards  glory,  but  a  reflection  that  life  and  limb  and 
woman's  honour  would  be  safe  while  he  was  active  enough 
to  attend  to  his  duties.  Bret  Harte  brings  vividly  before 
us  the  reappearance  of  this  feeling  in  the  wild  districts  of 
the  west,  when  a  sheriff  is  elected  who  can  keep  peace 
within  his  bailiwick.  The  failure  of  Harold  left  the  men 
and  women  of  his  kingdom  exposed  to  outrage  and  oppres- 
sion. The  kings  of  England  who  were  unable  to  hold 
their  own  in  France  caused  their  people  to  tremble  at  the 
fear  of  French  invasion.  Pirates  came  out  from  the  French 
ports  and  swooped  upon  the  coasts,  as  the  vikings  had 
done  before  them,  and  as  the  men  of  Algiers  did  after 
them.  As  late  as  the  seventeenth  century  briefs  were  read 
in  the  Devonshire  churches  for  the  ransom  of  the  unhappy 
prisoners  who  had  been  carried  off  from  the  English  coast. 
Our  merchants  and  our  fishermen  alike  looked  for  the 
strong  arm  of  the  king  to  protect  them  both  on  the  sea 
and  in  foreign  ports. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  decade  in  which  this  con- 
nection of  war  and  justice  has  not  been  illustrated.  That 
it  should  not  be  found  in  histories  is  an  instance  of  how 
the  commonest  things  escape  notice.  The  air  is  full  of 
discussions  about  peace,  as  full  as  libraries  are  of  books  on 
law,  not  one  of  which  has  this  title,  though,  to  do  the 
lawyers  justice,  they  recognise,  as  the  historians  do  not, 
that  justice  wields  a  sword,  as  much  as  it  was  recognised  in 
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the  days  when  Henry  V.  remembered  the  boldness  of  the 
chief  justice  of  his  father  : — 

"  What !  rate,  rebuke,  and  roughly  send  to  prison 
The  immediate  heir  of  England  ! " 

He  listened  to  his  defence  that  to  have  done  otherwise 
was  to  blunt  the  sword  that  guarded  the  peace  and  safety 
of  the  king,  and  hoped  that  he  would  bear  that  sword — 

"  Till  you  do  live  to  see  a  son  of  mine 
Offend  you  and  obey  you  as  I  did." 

Giving  him  back  his  authority  in  the  words  : — 

u  You  did  commit  me  : 
For  which  I  do  commit  into  your  hand 
The  unstained  sword  that  you  have  us'd  to  bear." 

The  kings  who  most  thoroughly  gave  protection  to  their 
subjects  were  not  those  least  embroiled  in  war.  The  pub- 
lic security  was  the  greatest  when  there  was  the  most 
efficient  arming  of  the  people,  when  every  man  in  the 
country  was  expected  to  do  his  duty,  whether  foreign 
bands  came  across  the  marches,  or  bodies  of  outlaws,  or 
retainers  of  rebellious  landowners  exercised  the  rights  of 
war  within  the  realm.  Only  a  king  who  held  the  country 
by  the  strong  hand,  who  claimed  the  land  of  England  as 
his  own,  and  consequently  exercised  such  rights  within  it 
as  the  lord  did  within  his  manor,  could  see  full  justice 
done.  He  alone  could  dare  to  step  in  between  the  baron 
and  the  serf. 

No  king  was  strong  enough  for  this  whom  his  people 
did  not  support.  Scattered  up  and  down  the  land — and 
the  policy  of  William  had  separated  estates  as  far  as 
possible — were  thousands  of  landowners,  whose  common 
interests  made  them  ready  to  band  together  to  defy  the 
crown.  The  king  could  only  keep  them  in  check  when  in 
every  county,  nay,  more,  in  every  manor,  there  were  men 
with  heart  enough  to  stand  up  for  their  rights,  who  would 
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flock  to  the  banner  of  his  lieutenants,  or,  if  a  great  crisis 
came,  assemble  beneath  the  Royal  Standard.  This  obliga- 
tion the  people  accepted,  both  in  war  with  foreign  enemies, 
and  against  those  who  disturbed  the  king's  peace  at  home ; 
and  this  obligation  by  the  common  law  still  rests  upon 
them  all. 

If  we  take  a  series  of  examples  from  the  time  of 
legendary  history  down  to  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
law,  that  connects  justice  with  the  warlike  capacity  of  a 
people,  and  makes  the  king  the  armed  justiciary  of  his 
realm,  becomes  too  plain  to  be  mistaken ;  and  in  this  sense 
"  the  king" — for  the  word  means  representative  of  the  race 
— becomes  in  time,  the  more  truly  he  represents  them,  "  the 
fountain  of  justice." 

Beowulf  was  the  aged  "  keeper  of  the  folk."  In  his  last 
speech  he  tells  a  story  of  "  provocations  and  reprisals," 
when  "  brother  avenged  brother,"  and  "  smiting  hand  made 
reckoning  for  feuds  enough."  The  final  act  is  taking 
"revenge  at  last  by  means  of  cold  and  painful  marches." 
His  faithful  thegn,  after  his  death,  carried  on  the  story,  and 
announced  to  the  remnant  of  a  war  band,  who  were  ex- 
hausted with  wounds,  surrounded  by  the  pursuing  officers 
of  justice  and  threatened  all  the  livelong  night,  that  in  the 
morning  the  chief  "  would  reach  them  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  and  hang  some  on  gallows-trees  to  please  the  birds." 
When  the  roaring  blaze  of  Beowulf's  funeral  fire  shot  aloft, 
an  aged  dame  crooned  a  dirge  of  sorrow,  and  in  it  spoke 
of  the  dread  of  evil  days,  "  much  bloodshed,  the  warriors' 
horror,  shame,  and  captivity."  The  Welsh  laws  recognised 
the  same  duty  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  poem.  One  of  the 
three  qualifications  that  make  a  man  "  fit  to  be  chief  of 
kindred  "  is  : — "  that  he  should  fight  on  behalf  of  his  kin 
and  be  feared." 

The  whole  of  our  history  is  full  of  this  military  founda- 
tion of  law,   from   the  time  of  the  Treaty  of  Offa  with 
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Charlemagne,  which  secured  the  safety  of  the  subjects  of 
both  : — "  We  will  also  that  merchants  shall  have  lawful 
protection  in  our  kingdom,  according  to  our  commands, 
and  if  they  are  in  any  place  unjustly  aggrieved,  let  them 
apply  to  us,  or  our  judges,  and  we  shall  take  care  that 
ample  justice  is  done  them."  That  greater  justice  was 
done  in  the  Conqueror's  day  is  natural,  considering  the 
race  from  which  he  came,  and  their  standard  of  kingly 
duty.  On  one  occasion  when  the  kings  of  Norway  and 
Denmark  had  been  fighting  all  night,  and  the  Norsemen 
had  gained  the  battle,  a  Danish  woman  exclaimed : — "What 
a  useless  sort  of  king  we  have  !  "  The  justice  of  the  last 
Saxon  king  of  the  line  of  Cerdic  failed  when  Eustace  of 
Boulogne  fought  with  the  men  of  Dover,  or  when  Harold 
came  from  the  west  and  plundered  all  along  the  south 
coast.  The  justice  of  Harold  in  turn  failed  at  Hastings ; 
not  in  the  imagination  of  the  writer  of  Le  Roman  de  Rou, 
but  in  the  opinion  of  the  time,  which  was  recorded  in  the 
laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor  : — "  The  king,  who  is  the 
vicar  of  the  great  King,  is  made  for  this,  that  he  shall 
protect  the  kingdom  and  people  of  the  Lord,  and,  above 
all,  the  Holy  Church  from  injurers."  "  The  Normans," 
wrote  Ordericus  Vitalis,  "  put  men  to  death  without  com- 
punction. William's  men  were  driven  almost  mad  by 
their  sudden  elevation,"  and  a  people  not  prepared  to 
secure  justice  by  war  were  punished  by  death  and  exile 
for  their  men. 

There  is  a  worse  injustice  than  this,  that  the  conquered 
must  suffer,  one  that  was  dreaded  by  the  fathers  of  the 
race  in  their  homes  in  Germany.  "  Captivity  for  their 
women  is  a  thing  their  men  abhor,  far  more  than  for  them- 
selves ;  so  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  always  obtain  the 
firmest  hold  over  those  states,  which  are  compelled  to  in- 
clude among  the  hostages  they  send  us  (the  Romans)  some 
maidens  of  noble  birth."     Earlier  than  the  time  of  Tacitus, 
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when  Marius  won  his  victories,  the  women  attempted  to 
stay  the  tide  of  flight  from  battle.  At  Vercellae,  in  101  B.C., 
"  clad  in  black  and  standing  upon  the  waggons,  they  slew 
the  fugitives  themselves :  they  slaughtered  their  children, 
throwing  them  under  the  wheels  or  under  the  horses'  feet, 
and  finally  killed  themselves."  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
barbarians  who  made  this  inroad  were  of  Celtic  or  Teutonic 
blood.  "  If  any  men  of  our  race  had  a  hand  in  it,"  writes 
Professor  Freeman,  "  it  gives  it  a  special  interest  for  us." 
This  injustice,  following  on  inefficient  protection  from  the 
war-lord,  was  suffered  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  were 
unable  to  secure  the  dearest  rights  for  their  wives  and 
children  : — "  Young  women  of  high  rank  were  subject  to 
insults  from  grooms,  and  owed  their  dishonour  to  filthy 
ruffians."  The  danger  to  the  fallen  race  stopped  short  at 
no  degree  of  rank  ;  the  girl,  afterwards  permitted  to  become 
the  wife  of  Henry  I.  by  the  decision  of  Archbishop  Anselm, 
was  only  protected  by  taking  the  veil  for  form's  sake  in 
the  nunnery  at  Romsey.  Spoliation  and  heavy  taxes 
were  a  matter  of  course.  Before  the  battle  the  author  of 
the  Roman  de  Rou  represents  Gurth  as  warning  his  men 
that  there  was  no  shelter  elsewhere  if  they  were  conquered 
in  England,  that  their  children  would  be  brought  to  beg- 
gary, and  that  no  man  could  expect  honour  from  others 
who  failed  in  the  duty  of  defending  his  own. 

William  tried  to  make  the  world  look  on  his  invasion 
as  the  coming  of  a  great  justiciary.  He  protested  before 
the  battle  that  he  came  to  punish  the  felonies,  treasons, 
and  falsehoods  which  the  men  of  England  had  always 
done  and  said  to  his  people.  He  denounced  the  treach- 
erous massacre  of  St.  Brice's  Day,  when  the  English  slew 
the  Danes  after  eating  with  them,  and  the  murder  of 
Alfred  and  his  companions,  proposing,  according  to  the 
usual  custom  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  case  of  felony,  to 
take  their  gold  and  silver  and  seize  upon  their  manors. 
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It  is  not  often  that  the  principle  of  the  blood-feud  is 
stated  so  clearly  ;  but  from  time  to  time  it  appears  in 
contemporary  writers,  and  would,  no  doubt,  with  sufficient 
research  and  space  to  give  the  results,  be  found  to  exist  in 
the  minds  of  all  who  fought,  from  those  who  answered 
petty  raid  by  petty  raid,  to  those  who  called  together  the 
forces  of  their  kingdom  to  appeal  to  God  to  show  the 
right.  It  is  distinctly  stated  in  the  wars  of  the  Welsh  and 
the  English.  According  to  the  annals  of  the  Abbey  of 
Margan,  William  de  Braose  was  put  to  death  in  revenge 
for  an  old  feud.  Llewellyn  "  dismissed  the  common  men 
and  ransomed  others,  but  he  hung  William,  because  his 
father  and  mother  had  caused  a  great  number  of  Welsh  to 
be  slain."  The  Sussex  Archceologia  adds  a  detail  that 
throws  into  strong  relief  the  desire  for  justice  which  often 
prompted  to  war,  and  which  reconciled  the  people  to  the 
blood-tax.  The  men,  to  whom  he  was  more  especially 
hateful,  were  summoned,  and  he  was  hanged  publicly  on 
a  tree.  This  baron,  who  was  executed  in  1175,  had,  ac- 
cording to  Matthew  Paris,  forbidden  any  Welshman  com- 
ing to  an  assembly  with  weapons.  Those  who  disobeyed 
his  decree  he  condemned  in  the  capital  penalty,  "  and," 
writes  Matthew  Paris,  tracing  back  the  blood-feud  a  step 
further,  "  that  you  may  understand  the  depth  of  his 
treachery,  covered  as  it  were  under  the  veil  of  honesty,  he 
did  this  to  revenge  his  uncle,  Henry  of  Hereford,  whom 
they  had  slain  on  Easter  Day." 

The  annals  of  the  monasteries  near  the  Welsh  marches 
are  full  of  the  disputes  and  incursions  of  their  troublesome 
neighbours.  There  is  burning,  sheep  carrying,  driving  off 
of  cows,  and  killing  of  one  or  two  men  here  and  there. 
On  the  occasion  of  one  great  raid,  when  the  marches  were 
depopulated,  Henry  III.  and  Prince  Edward  could  do 
nothing.  The  creation  of  an  English  Prince  of  Wales  was 
more  than  an  idle  naming  of  the  heir-apparent  to  gratify 
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the  vanity  of  an  incorporated  race.  He  had  his  court  at 
Ludlow,  and  from  there  exercised  regal  rights  like  the 
prince-bishop  of  Durham  on  the  Scottish  borders. 

This  desire  for  vengeance  must  not  be  put  down  to  the 
comparative  savagery  of  the  Welsh.  When  Henry  III. 
in  1224,  besieged  Bedford  Castle  to  release  one  of  his  jus- 
tices, Fawkes  de  Breaute  fled  to  Wales,  "  and  the  king 
swore,  by  the  soul  of  his  father,  that  if  the  castle  was 
stormed  he  would  hang  the  whole  of  the  defenders."  The 
threats  of  the  king  drove  the  besieged  to  refuse  all  oppor- 
tunities of  parley.  "  From  this,  then,  there  grew  up  a 
mortal  hatred  on  account  of  the  number  of  those  that  were 
slain,  so  that  neither  brother  spared  brother,  nor  father 
son."  The  day  after  the  castle  was  taken  the  besiegers 
were  beaten,  brought  into  the  king's  presence,  and  ordered 
to  be  hung.  This  was  scarcely  what  we  call  an  act  of 
justice,  that  is,  without  respect  to  persons,  for  Fawkes  de 
Breaute,  though  his  brothers  who  had  defended  the  castle 
were  executed,  was  allowed  to  appeal  to  the  king's  mercy. 
He  paid  a  heavy  ransom,  and  was  handed  over  to  the 
custody  of  the  Bishop  of  London. 

In  the  war  of  Scottish  independence  both  sides  made 
the  distinct  claim  that  they  fought  for  justice.  Edward  I. 
sent  to  ask  Wallace  why  he  dared 

"  To  wirk  sic  wrang  with  great  crudelitie, 
On  his  peple  without  auctoritie." 

And  to  this  Wallace  made  an  answer  like  the  ques- 
tion : — 

"  I  did  nocht  sic  thing  for  crudelitie, 
Bot  of  injuris  to  revengit  be." 

The  Scotch  champion  then  proceeded  to  levy  a  distress 
on  England  : — 

"Than  gude  Wallace  right  bellicois  and  bald 
Ouir  all  the  north  of  Ingland  as  he  wald 
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From  Tyne  to  Tweed  right  narrowly  he  socht, 

And  all  the  spulze  (plunder)  syne  with  him  hame  brocht." 

The  last  line  does  not  make  it  sure  that  the  claim  to  be 
executing  justice  was  a  pretext.  Kings  in  all  times  have 
taken  a  mulct  for  crime.  Besides,  the  expenses  of  justice 
must  be  paid  even  in  our  day,  within  whose  recollection 
an  English  judge  has  said  from  the  bench  : — "  The  law 
of  England  is,  like  a  London  tavern,  open  to  rich  and  poor 
alike." 

In  Scotland  the  king  was  not  strong  enough  to  keep  the 
peace.  The  Spanish  ambassador  reported  to  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  that  there  was  constant  war  in  the  country  he 
was  accredited  to.  The  Douglas  in  the  reign  of  James  II. 
"  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  publicly  that  no  man  within 
Annandale,  or  other  bounds  whatsoever  pertaining  to  his 
dominions  .  .  .  if  he  was  called,  obey  the  king's 
officers  upon  pain  of  death  .  .  .  that  he  had  the  privi- 
lege of  a  king  within  his  bounds  to  decide  all  matters 
aforesaid  .  .  ."  ;  and  the  chronicler  adds  that  "  he  was 
esteemed  the  greatest  man  that  was  the  greatest  brigand, 
thief,  and  murderer.  Douglas  had  sufficient  power  to  attack 
him,  wherever  he  rode  he  was  convoyed  with  a  thousand 
horsemen,  at  some  time  two  thousand  or  more."  The  men 
of  the  Isles  "  burnt  and  harried  the  country  wherever  they 
came  or  went,  and  spared  neither  old,  young  bairn,  nor 
wife."  Under  these  circumstances  peace  did  not  present 
a  more  attractive  appearance  than  war  ;  on  the  contrary, 
though  it  seems  paradoxical,  peace  was  better  preserved 
in  time  of  foreign  war.  Sir  Robert  Lindsay,  of  Pitscottie, 
adds  : — "  It  hath  been  the  use,  ever  since  this  isle  of 
Britain  was  inhabited,  either  by  Scottish  or  Englishmen, 
that  whenever  they  had  wars  with  their  enemies,  they 
could  never  be  so  easily  drawn  from  civil  discord." 

The  Scottish  kings,  though  they  might  build  a  few 
castles,  had  no  power  to  garrison  them.     The  feudal  sys- 
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tern  did  not  supply  men  for  this  duty,  as  taxation  had 
done  for  centuries  in  England.  Neither  Scotland  nor 
England  could  conquer  each  other,  and  neither  could  keep 
peace  on  its  marches.  Nor  even  when  the  kingdoms  were 
under  one  king  can  Fuller  give  a  much  better  account ; 
the  strength  that  sufficed  for  a  level  country  could  not 
keep  the  peace  among  the  hills.  The  moss-troopers  "dwell 
in  the  bounds  of  the  two  kingdoms,  but  obey  the  law  of 
neither  ;  when  Scotland  was  joined  to  England  they  took 
to  robbing  their  neighbours  ;  their  number  is  about  40,000, 
and  they  would  expend  any  sum  out  of  the  common  stock 
to  procure  a  pardon  for  one  of  them." 

The  king's  justice  extended  not  only  to  the  marches  on 
the  west  and  north,  but  also  to  the  great  march  whose 
boundary  was  the  coasts  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  north. 
Edward  II.  was  unpopular,  not  perhaps  as  the  first  king 
who  was  unable  to  take  the  coronation  oath  in  Latin — the 
English  were  not  such  educational  enthusiasts — but  be- 
cause men  feared  the  Scotch  coming  into  the  realm.  In 
the  time  of  Richard  II.  London  trembled,  says  Thomas 
of  Walsingham,  at  the  preparations  for  French  invasion. 
In  the  time  of  his  grandfather  the  seas  had  been  kept  free 
from  pirates,  and  the  great  king  had  styled  himself  the 
"  Avenger  of  Merchants."  However  mistaken  some  may 
think  it,  this  greatest  of  the  justiciaries  appealed  to  the 
knowledge  of  his  own  times  to  prove  that  in  slaying  those, 
who  had  caused  the  death  of  his  subjects,  he  was  only 
executing  strict  justice.  The  treatment  of  the  six  burghers 
of  Calais  has  this  reason  assigned  for  it  by  Froissart : — 
"  The  Calesians  have  done  him  so  much  mischief,  and  have 
by  their  obstinate  defence  cost  him  so  many  lives  and  so 
much  money,  that  he  is  mightily  enraged."  Sir  Walter 
Manny  supported  by  many  of  the  barons  urged  that  they 
would  be  reluctant  to  garrison  the  king's  castles  if  he 
insisted  on  all  the  men  of  Calais  being  surrendered  to  his 
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will,  for  fear  of  the  retaliation  that  would  follow.  Edward 
then  narrowed  down  his  demand  of  absolute  surrender  to 
the  six  chief  citizens ;  and  it  was  only  when  the  queen 
entreated,  that  he  relaxed  his  determination  to  make  the 
men  of  the  town  that  had  done  him  so  much  mischief 
suffer  for  it. 

The  Paston  Letters,  if  there  was  space  to  quote  them 
fully,  contain  examples  of  the  neglect  or  performance  of 
this   duty,   either   within    or   beyond   the  realm.     Pirates 
carried  off  men  walking  near  the  sea  in   Norfolk,  as  all 
through  our  history  they  made  the  seas  unsafe  for  mer- 
chants except  when  the  English  kings  were  strong  justici- 
aries.    The  Duke  of  Norfolk  laid  siege  to  the  Castle  of 
Caister ;  and  Edward  IV.,  probably  because  he  dared  not, 
would  take  no  notice  when  he  passed  near  the  scene  of  the 
siege.     Threatening  bills  were  placed  upon  the  doors  of 
houses  or  churches,  somewhat  humorous  in  expression  if 
not  in  intention,  as  for  instance  when  they  contained  : — 
"  these  two  words  in  Latin,  et  ccetera,  by  which  words  com- 
monly it  was  understood,  that  the  forger  and  makers  of 
the  said  bills  imagined  to  the  said  William  more  malice 
and  harm  than  in  the  said  words  were  expressed."     The 
whole  administration  of  justice  of  the  time  could  only 
stand  out  clearly  in  an  England  of  the  Paston  Letters,  as 
a  volume  in  an  edition  of  "  Social  England  Classics  "  that 
we  shall  never  see.     One  of  the  sentences  recalls  Fawkes 
de  Breaut6 : — "And  kept  it  with  the  strong  hand  in  manner 
of  war  against  one  of  the  king's  justices  in  the  said  shire." 
Three  more  quotations  will  speak  clearly  of  peril  by  land 
and  by  water,  and  even  in  the  assize  court.     "  The  jury  of 
the  said  assize  durst  not  for  dread  of  the  horrible  menaces 
of  the  said  Sir  Thomas,  otherwise  do  but  be  foresworn  in 
giving  their  verdict,   in  which  case   the  said  inhabitants 
were  loath  to  sue  a  writ  of  attainder."     On  the  battlefield 
friends  could  only  save  the  life  of  a  friend  by  threat  of  re- 
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prisals  : — "And  there  I  was  in  right  great  duresse  and 
fear  of  my  life,  and  threatened  to  be  hung,  drawn  and 
quartered."  There  is  no  complaint  of  the  heavy  tax  that 
armaments  are  on  industry,  or  of  the  "jingo  "  inclinations 
of  the  government.  On  the  contrary,  dwellers  in  the 
eastern  counties  put  up  an  earnest  prayer  for  a  strong 
vice-admiral  of  the  north  : — "  God  grant  that  the  sea  be 
better  kept  than  it  is  now,  or  else  it  shall  be  perilous 
dwelling  near  the  sea  coast."  England  resolved  to  avenge 
the  failure  of  justice,  when  Englishmen  came  back  to  tell 
of  the  tortures  of  the  Inquisition.  "  God  was  against  the 
bloody  Spaniard,"  and  they  were  on  the  side  of  God  with 
sword  and  guns.  "  It  behoveth  a  prince,"  wrote  Raleigh, 
"  always  to  have  arms  in  readiness ;  I  mean  harness,  horses, 
weapons,  artillery,  engines,  powder,  and  every  other  thing 
necessary  either  for  service  of  horse  or  foot ;  we  may  add 
hereunto  ships,  and  shipping  of  all  sorts,  with  every  furni- 
ture of  offence  and  defence ;  for  those  preparations  make 
a  prince  formidable,  because  no  man  dare  do  or  attempt 
injury  to  that  king  or  people  where  preparation  is  ever 
ready  to  avenge.     *  Qui  desiderat  pacem,  prceparat  bellum! 

.  .  .  This  might  be  avoided,  if  all  men  could  be 
honest,  otherwise  not ;  for  princes  must  give  protection  to 
their  subjects  and  adherents,  when  worthy  occasion  shall 
require  it,  else  they  will  be  held  unworthy  and  insufficient ; 
than  which  there  can  be  to  them  no  greater  peril." 

The  slaughter  of  the  Spaniards  in  Ireland  seems  cruel 
and  ruthless  exceedingly,  till  the  spirit  of  that  day  enables 
us  to  behold  the  crowd  at  Plymouth  startled  when  a  crew 
comes  ashore,  to  see  some  poor  mariner,  scarred  and 
maimed,  and  baring  his  back  to  show  his  sympathising 
countrymen  where  the  lash  has  fallen  with  the  cry  of : — 
"  Lay  on  those  Lutheran  dogs,  God's  enemies."  And  then 
they  heard  that  worse  was  yet  behind,  of  the  San  Benito, 
and  of  the   handing  over  to   the   secular  arm,  with  the 
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prayer  that  there  might  be  no  shedding  of  blood,  which 
gave  prisoners  of  war  to  death  by  fire.  The  slaying  of 
the  Spaniards  they  thought  an  execution,  and  a  merciful 
one,  as  it  was  by  the  pike. 

The  sentiment  was  so  common  that  Shakespeare  puts  it 
even  into  the  mouths  of  pirates  : — 

"What  think  you  much  to  pay  two  thousand  crowns, 
And  bear  the  name  and  port  of  gentlemen  ? 
Cut  both  the  villains'  throats  !  for  die  you  shall  : 
The  lives  of  those  which  we  have  lost  in  fight, 
Be  counterpoised  with  such  a  petty  sum." 

Again  he  makes  the  living  force  of  justice  reside  in  the 
person  of  the  king,  who  guards  his  subjects  as  well  within 
as  without  the  realm  ;  the  climax  of  Wolsey's  doom  is  in 
the  words  : — 

"and  to  be 
Out  of  the  king's  protection." 

The  duty  of  guarding  the  seas  had  been  handed  on  from 
king  to  king,  as  will  be  seen  in  our  story  of  The  Mastery 
of  the  Sea.  Charles  I.  was  carrying  on  the  tradition  from 
Elizabethan  times  when  he  wrote  : — "  What  insolences  and 
cruelties  the  Dutch  have  committed  against  us  heretofore, 
in  Iceland,  in  Greenland,  and  in  the  Indies,  is  too  well 
known  to  all  the  world.  ...  for  though  chanty  must 
remit  wrongs  done  to  private  men,  yet  the  reflection  upon 
the  public  may  make  it  a  greater  charity  to  do  justice  on 
crying  crimes.  .  .  .  All  this  notwithstanding,  you  are 
not  to  conceive  that  the  work  of  this  fleet  is  either  re- 
venge, or  execution  of  justice  for  these  great  offences  past, 
but  chiefly  for  the  future.  .  .  .  He  will  suffer  no  other 
fleets,  or  men-of-war,  to  keep  any  guard  upon  these  seas, 
or  there  to  offer  violence,  or  take  prizes,  or  booties,  or  to 
give  interruption  to  any  lawful  intercourse.  In  a  word,  his 
majesty  is  resolved,  as  to  do  no  wrong,  so  to  do  justice, 
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both  to  his  subjects  and  friends,  within  the  limits  of  his 
seas." 

It  was  the  same  under  the  commonwealth,  as  it  had 
been  under  kings,  whether  Edward  III.  or  Charles  I. 
Some  of  Blake's  men  at  Malaga  laughed  as  the  host  passed 
by  ;  and  the  people  were  put  on  by  the  priest  to  beat  them 
severely.  Blake  made  the  viceroy  send  the  priest  on 
board,  and  told  him  he  would  punish  his  men  himself  if  a 
complaint  was  made,  but  that  "  he  would  have  him  and 
the  world  know  that  none  but  an  Englishman  should 
chastise  an  Englishman.", 

When  Cromwell  set  fire  to  the  steeple  of  St.  Stephen's 
Church  in  Ireland,  and  "  all  other  friars  were  knocked  on 
the  head  but  two,"  he  was  acting,  he  thought,  as  the 
protector  of  his  own  people : — "  persuaded  that  this  is  a 
righteous  judgment  of  God  upon  these  barbarous  wretches, 
who  have  imbrued  their  hands  with  so  much  innocent 
blood,  that  it  will  tend  to  prevent  effusion  of  blood  for  the 
future." 

As  soon  as  we  come  to  Nelson's  day,  it  is  expected  that 
the  flag  should  protect  the  subject ;  but  the  great  admiral 
was  in  reality  only  carrying  on  the  continuous  English 
tradition,  when,  for  instance,  he  defended  English  interests 
on  the  evacuation  of  Corsica.  British  property  had  been 
sequestrated  and  a  plan  was  laid  for  seizing  the  Viceroy ; 
Nelson  threatened  to  batter  down  the  town  of  Bastia ;  and 
the  captain  who  carried  his  message,  when  the  guns  of  a 
privateer  were  levelled  at  him,  pulled  out  his  watch,  and 
gave  the  committee  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  consider  their 
decision  ;  "  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  the  ships  would 
open  fire.  It  is  said  that  the  very  sentinels,  on  hearing 
this,  rushed  away,  and  every  vessel  came  out  of  the  Mole. 
The  embarkation  occupied  five  days,  and  the  value  of  the 
public  stores  saved  amounted  to  ^"200,000,  irrespective  of 
private  property." 
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Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1882, 
summed  up  this  continuous  tradition  : — "  Wherever  your 
subjects  go,  if  they  are  in  pursuit  of  objects  not  unlawful, 
you  are  under  moral  obligations  towards  them,  which  you 
cannot  possibly  forget  or  ignore ;  and  their  objects  being 
lawful,  you  afford  them  all  the  protection  which  your 
power  enables  you  to  give." 

The  same  principle  was  relied  on,  when  a  great  admiralty 
lawyer — whether  his  law  was  right  or  wrong  was  not  de- 
cided— gave  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  English  ships  had 
a  right  to  disregard  the  blockade  of  Crete ;  and  that — this 
is  the  point  for  our  purpose — the  proper  course  was  to 
demand  the  protection  of  Her  Majesty's  men-of-war 
against  the  squadrons  of  the  allies. 

V.    The  Peace  of  Warlike  Kings 

NOT  only  in  the  execution  of  justice,  but  in  the  promulga- 
tion of  laws  had  war  its  influence.  A  strong  king,  after 
conquest,  and  with  the  consent  of  his  witan,  put  forth  a 
code  of  laws.  As  with  Guthrum  and  Alfred,  it  was  often 
a  treaty.  Some  of  Athelstan's  laws  are  dated  at  Exeter 
when  he  drove  out  the  Welsh,  who  had  hitherto  shared  the 
city  with  the  English  and  had  had  equal  rights.  The 
strong  kings  put  together  in  codes  the  customs  of  their 
subjects ;  and  about  those  who  were  the  strongest  of  the 
strong  the  reverence  of  the  people  struck  out  some  strik- 
ing phrase  to  remind  the  race  how  well  they  could  enforce 
those  customs.  Of  Edwin,  who  reigned  over  all  Northum- 
bria,  it  was  said  : — "  A  woman  with  her  sucking  child 
might  go  through  the  land  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and 
no  man  would  dare  to  harm  her  for  fear  of  King  Edwin." 
Brugsch,  in  his  history  of  Egypt,  draws  attention  to  the 
parallel  between  him  and  Ramses  III.: — "The  hostile 
Asiatics  and  Thuhennu  showed  themselves  only  to  injure 
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the  state  of  Egypt.  The  land  lay  open  before  them  in 
weakness  since  the  time  of  the  earlier  kings.  They  did 
evil  to  gods  as  well  as  to  men.  No  one  had  so  strong  an 
arm  as  to  oppose  them  on  account  of  their  hostile  inten- 
tions." This  Ramses,  whom  the  Greeks  called  Rhampsini- 
tus,  protected  his  people  from  injury  like  the  great  prince 
he  was ;  he  went  forward  with  his  soldiery,  and  "  they  who 
had  reached  the  boundary  of  his  country  never  more 
reaped  harvest.  The  nations  round  had  no  more  the 
desire  to  direct  their  thoughts  against  Egypt ;  their  heart 
was  on  fire  for  him  so  long  as  he  sat  on  his  throne."  As 
in  England  the  king  was  regarded  as  the  source  of  justice  ; 
according  to  Professor  Sayce,  in  the  Ptolemaic  period  at 
all  events,  the  judges  went  on  circuit.  Great  strength  in 
war  reduced  the  small  kingdoms  to  unity.  Again  as  in 
England  the  founder  of  the  united  monarchy  came  from 
one  of  the  richest  plains  in  the  Nile  valley ;  this  plain  was 
protected  from  attack  on  three  sides  by  the  Libyan  hills, 
and  on  the  fourth  by  the  river.  The  most  remarkable 
coincidence  is  however  the  boast  made  by  the  king  that 
the  weakest  woman  could  travel  unmolested  on  all  the 
roads.  The  Harris  papyrus  has  it : — "  I  let  walk  the 
woman  of  Ta-mera  out  of  doors  to  the  place  she  wished, 
no  wretch  or  persons  molested  her  in  the  way " ;  or  in 
another  version,  "  Let  each  woman  now  go  to  and  fro  ac- 
cording to  her  will,  her  ornaments  upon  her,  and  directing 
her  steps  to  any  place  she  likes." 

Those  familiar  with  English  history  will  see  how  its 
most  striking  incidents,  under  the  operation  of  general 
laws,  are  borrowed  from  even  as  far  away  as  the  Indian 
seas.  Ceylon  had  suffered  from  Malabar  invasion  ;  an 
exiled  prince  recovered  the  capitals,  re-united  the  king- 
doms, and  guarded  them  by  paid  troops.  In  this  he  did 
like  Alfred.  The  West-Saxon  king  also  found  that  there 
was  scarcely  a  priest  north  of  the  Humber  who  could  read 
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his  breviary ;  and  so  Wijayo  Bahu,  A.D.  1 07 1,  discovered 
that  Buddhism  had  so  decayed  as  not  to  leave  "  in  the 
whole  island  five  tirunansis,"  and  had  to  get  priests  of  this 
rank  from  abroad,  much  as  Alfred  summoned  foreign 
scholars.  The  successor  to  the  throne  of  Ceylon  did  the 
sort  of  things  that  conquerors  always  do.  He  was  a 
builder  like  Alfred,  and  got  artificers  from  abroad.  Sub- 
sequently an  inscription  was  erected  to  his  memory  on  the 
rock  of  Dambool,  which  described  the  security  in  his 
reign  "  as  well  in  the  wilderness  as  in  the  inhabited  places, 
so  that  even  a  woman  might  go  through  the  island  with  a 
precious  jewel  and  not  be  asked  what  it  was." 

Chosroes  I.  after  commencing  his  rule  by  putting  to 
death  all  those  who  had  supported  the  heir  nominated  by 
the  late  king  in  defiance  of  his  legitimate  claim,  and 
massacring  thousands  of  communists  who  had  at  one  time 
been  supported  by  his  father,  started  a  strong  government. 
He  substituted  a  fixed  tax  on  land  for  a  tithe  of  crops, 
remodelled  the  army,  put  the  roads  in  good  condition  and 
protected  them,  tolerated  differences  of  religious  opinion, 
and  founded  a  university  at  Shapoor,  successfully  con- 
tended against  the  emperor,  Justinian,  and  practically 
made  him  pay  tribute.  The  woman,  as  a  type  of  weak- 
ness, did  not  walk  through  his  land  in  tradition  ;  but  in 
extending  his  park,  he,  like  the  great  Prussian  king,  de- 
clined to  evict  an  obstinate  old  woman,  who  wished  to  die 
on  the  little  plot  of  ground  on  which  she  had  lived.  He 
lived  in  the  memory  of  the  Persian  people  as  Anurshirwan 
the  Just,  and  prepared  the  way  for  his  grandson,  Chosroes, 
who  was  also  called  the  Conqueror. 

The  minstrels  sung  of  Alfred  that  he  hung  up  golden 
bracelets  by  the  wayside  and  that  no  man  dared  to  steal 
them.  Edgar,  who  kept  up  the  great  fleet,  gave  greater 
peace  at  home  and  abroad  than  any  other  king.  While  in 
summer  he  cruised  round  England  with  his  fleet,  in  spring 
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and  winter  he  travelled  through  the  provinces,  and  made 
enquiry  into  the  decisions  of  men  in  power.  Florence  of 
Worcester  adds  : — "  And  into  the  observance  'of  the  laws 
by  the  nobles,  so  that  the  poor  might  not  suffer  by  the  op- 
pressions of  the  powerful." 

Brian  also,  after  his  conflict  with  the  Danes,  was  power- 
ful by  sea  and  land  ;  and  when  he  had  completely  subjected 
the  foreigners,  and  made  Dublin  his  headquarters,  he  went 
on  a  great  expedition  round  Ireland  in  1005.  After  that, 
he  sent  forth  a  great  expedition  on  the  sea,  both  Irishmen 
and  Northmen  serving  in  his  ships,  and  some  enthusiastic 
partisan  claimed  for  him  that  he  levied  tribute  from  the 
Saxons,  and  the  Britons,  and  from  Scotland.  The  peace 
of  Erinn  was  proclaimed  by  him  both  for  churches  and 
people.  He  fined  and  imprisoned  the  perpetrators  of 
murders,  trespass,  robbery,  and  war.  A  song  recalls  the 
boast  made  in  Edwin's  day :  a  woman  was  said  to  pass 
from  the  north  to  the  south  of  Ireland  without  being  either 
robbed  or  insulted  : — 

"  From  Torach  to  pleasant  Cliodhna, 
And  carrying  with  her  a  ring  of  gold, 
In  the  time  of  Brian,  of  the  bright  side  fearless, 
A  lone  woman  made  the  circuit  of  Erinn." 

This  boast  is  the  subject  of  one  of  Moore's  melodies. 

When  the  long  struggle  between  the  Danes  and  Angles 
was  ended  for  a  time  by  Canute  taking  the  whole  king- 
dom, and  part  of  his  army  had  returned  to  Denmark,  as  a 
sign  that  once  more  a  king  was  on  the  throne  who  could 
give  the  land  the  peace  that  still  dwelt  in  men's  recollec- 
tions : — "  The  Danes  and  the  Angles  were  unanimous  at 
Oxford  for  Edgar's  law." 

The  memory  of  the  protection  of  a  warlike  king  in 
keeping  his  coasts  free  from  rapine  is  preserved  in  a  poem 
in  the  Chronicle  : — 
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"This  year  died  Eadgar, 
of  Angles  ruler, 
West  Saxons'  friend, 
and  Mercians'  protector. 
Widely  was  it  known, 
through  many  nations, 
that  Eadmund's  offspring, 
over  the  gannet's  bath, 
kings  remote 
greatly  honoured, 
to  the  king  submitted, 
as  to  him  was  fitting. 
Was  no  fleet  so  insolent, 
no  host  so  strong, 
that  in  the  Angle  race 
took  from  him  aught, 
the  while  the  noble  king 
rul'd  on  the  royal  seat." 


Of  Canute  the  Great,  the  Heimskringla  records : — "  In 
his  whole  kingdom  peace  was  so  well  established  that  no 
man  dare  break  it."  The  people  of  the  country  kept  the 
peace  towards  each  other,  and  had  their  old  country  law, 
and  for  this  he  was  greatly  celebrated  in  all  countries. 
His  authority  was  a  protection  to  his  subjects  everywhere. 
When  he  went  to  Rome,  he  exhorted  the  pope  about  ex- 
acting too  much  from  English  bishops.  He  arranged  that 
his  merchants  should  pass  with  the  least  possible  trouble 
through  the  various  barriers,  and  in  his  own  law  he  laid 
down  his  principle  of  equal  justice  for  all,  declaring  at  the 
same  time  that  it  had  failed  under  the  native  kings  : — 
"  Ere  this  a  child  laid  in  the  cradle  was  considered  guilty 
by  the  covetous.  But  henceforth  I  most  strenuously  for- 
bid it."  Justice  was  to  be  tempered  with  mercy  : — "  He 
who  does  judgment  is  earnestly  to  remember  '  Forgive  us 
our  trespasses.' " 

The  history  of  Norway  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  one  of 
the  king's  lieutenants  taking  advantage  of  a  levy  to  bring 
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a  notorious  offender  to  justice.  Fin  Arnason  had  been 
sent  to  Halogaland  by  King  Olaf  Haraldson  to  raise  ships 
and  men  for  war  against  Canute.  The  rendezvous  was  at 
Vagar.  When  Fin  arrived  he  ordered  the  signal  to  sound 
for  all  the  people  of  the  levy  to  attend  a  house-thing ; 
and  at  it  all  the  men  produced  their  weapons,  and  also  the 
fighting  men  from  each  ship-district  were  mustered. 
When  all  that  was  finished,  Fin  said,  "  I  have  also  to  bring 
thee  a  salutation,  Thorer  Hund,  from  King  Olaf,  and  to 
ask  thee  what  thou  wilt  offer  him  for  the  murder  of  his 
court-man,  Karle,  or  for  the  robbery  in  taking  the  king's 
goods  north  in  Lengjuvik.  I  have  the  king's  orders  to 
settle  that  business.     And  I  wait  thy  answer  to  it." 

It  was  clearly  not  a  respect  for  law  and  order  that 
prompted  the  submission  of  Thorer  Hund.  He  "looked 
about  him,  and  saw  standing  on  both  sides  of  him  many 
fully-armed  men,  among  whom  were  Gunstein  and  others 
of  Karle's  kindred."  Then  said  Thorer  : — "  My  proposal  is 
soon  made.  I  will  refer  altogether  to  the  king's  pleasure  the 
matter  he  thinks  he  has  against  me."  Fin,  however,  settled 
it  on  the  spot :  Thorer  was  to  pay  thirty  marks  of  gold,  in 
spite  of  his  protest  that  it  was  a  heavy  money  mulct. 
How  he  escaped  paying  is  told  under  Norwegian  com- 
merce. 

The  people  and  the  king  judged  in  the  same  way  and 
with  arms  in  their  hands.  When  Sigurd,  who  pretended 
to  be  a  son  of  Magnus  Barefoot,  murdered  Harold  Gille  in 
1 1 37,  they  would  not  have  to  rule  them  a  man  who  was 
either  a  fratricide  or  an  impostor  : — "  They  clashed  their 
weapons  together,  and  adjudged  all  murderers  to  be 
banished  and  outlawed  men."  Such  was  the  manner  in 
which  at  the  general  assemblies  of  the  German  tribes 
criminals  were  condemned. 

Olaf's  partisans  declared  he  lost  his  crown  because  he 
would   punish   all   who   robbed   and   murdered,    however 
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powerful   their   relations   might   be,   and   would   take   no 
money  to  grant  pardons. 

"The  country's  guardian  showed  his  might 
When  oft  he  made  his  just  sword  bite 
Through  many  a  viking's  neck  and  hair, 
And  never  would  the  guilty  spare." 

This  administration  of  justice  by  the  war  levy  went  on 
"with  equal  steps  "  in  Norway  as  in  England.  In  Hacon's 
Saga  in  1224  the  men  of  Heidmark  sent  round  the  war- 
arrow  against  the  Ribbalds  ;  and  in  1239  Hacon  the  Red 
did  the  same  against  the  "  Wolf-skins." 

Peace  in  England  depended  on  war.  In  the  quarrel 
between  Edward  and  Godwin,  "  though  it  was  hateful  to 
them  that  they  should  stand  against  their  royal  lord,"  they 
arrayed  themselves  firmly,  for  Earl  Siward  of  Northumbria 
and  Earl  Leofric  of  Mercia  had  come  to  the  witan  and 
many  people  with  them  ;  and  Edward,  by  the  decree  of 
his  councillors,  gave  them  as  the  greatest  token  of  security 
"  God's  peace."  At  a  later  meeting  of  the  witan  all  the 
army  was  called  out  both  north  and  south  of  the  Thames  ; 
Sweyn  was  outlawed,  and  Godwin  given  five  days'  safe- 
conduct  to  leave  the  country.  In  the  next  year,  1052,  he 
escaped  Edward's  fleet,  "  and  drew  to  him  all  the  Kentish 
men,  and  all  the  '  butse-carls'  [shipmen]  from  Hastings  and 
everywhere  there  by  the  sea  coast."  Then  Edward's  fleet 
went  home,  and  Harold  joined  his  father.  They  went 
towards  Sandwich,  and  collected  ever  on  with  them  all  the 
"  butse-carls "  that  they  met  with.  Meanwhile  Edward's 
succour  came  in  slowly,  and  Godwin  came  to  Southwark, 
and  the  Londoners  were  inclining  towards  his  side.  It 
seemed  a  pity  to  either  party  that  they  should  fight,  since 
both  sides  were  so  strong,  and  a  peace  was  settled  between 
them.  When  Godwin  went  away,  "  on  the  morrow  the 
king  had  a  '  witena-gemot ' ;   and  also  all  the  army  de- 
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clared  him  outlaw,  him  and  all  his  sons."  It  was  the  army 
outlawed  Godwin,  and  when  he  came  back  with  a  sufficient 
force,  "  then  there  was  a  '  witena-gemot ' ;  and  to  Godwin 
was  his  earldom  clean  given,  as  full  and  as  free  as  he  first 
possessed  it ;  and  in  like  manner  to  his  sons,  all  that  they 
had  before  possessed."  It  was  the  Frenchmen  that  got 
outlawed  this  time  for  counselling  evil  counsel ;  and  ac- 
cording to  this  simple  principle  of  the  sword  did  almost 
the  last  great  council  of  the  English  people  do  justice. 

The  Conqueror,  by  reason  of  his  stern  rule,  which  rested 
on  the  sword,  gained  the  same  praise  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle  as  was  given  to  the  strongest  of  their  own 
kings  : — "  A  good  man  he  was,  and  there  was  great  awe  of 
him.  No  man  durst  misdo  another  in  his  time.  He  made 
peace  for  man  and  beast.  Whoso  bare  his  burden  of  gold 
and  silver,  no  man  durst  say  him  aught  but  good."  As 
Canute  confirmed  Edgar's  law,  so  William  did  that  of 
Edward.  Both,  perhaps,  aimed  at  a  higher  standard  of 
mercy,  for  both  conquerors  bade  their  judges  remember  the 
prayer,  "  Forgive  us  our  trespasses."  The  Conqueror 
ordained  that  any  one  who  gave  "  false  judgment  for  hate, 
love,  fear,  or  money,  should  be  fined  XL.  shillings  and  lose 
his  liberty." 

The  contrast  is  brought  out  by  a  few  words  from  the 
same  chronicle  on  Stephen.  The  Conqueror  "  was  a  very 
rigid  and  cruel  man,  so  that  no  one  durst  do  anything 
against  his  will."  On  the  other  hand,  Stephen  "  was  a  mild 
man,  and  soft,  and  good,  and  did  no  justice."  The  feudal 
barons  perceived  it ;  "  then  did  they  all  wonder,"  remem- 
bering Henry  I.  and  "  began  to  do  the  deeds  of  devils." 
His  biographer  claims  that  St.  Thomas  was  as  great  a 
chancellor  as  an  archbishop,  and  the  proof  he  gives  is  not 
some  luminous  judgment,  but  that  he  moved  about  the 
realm  putting  down  the  adulterine  castles. 

The  weakness  that  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  in  the  reign 
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of  every  feeble  king,  and  in  times  of  civil  war,  left  justice 
to  be  fought  for  by  warring  chiefs,  lasted  longer  in  Ireland, 
which  had  been  unfortunately  preserved  by  geography 
from  a  strong  invader,  and  in  the  Highlands,  where  men 
long  wavered  in  allegiance  between  Norway  and  Scotland, 
and  even  when  the  king  of  the  Lowlands  was  recognised  as 
their  overlord,  cared,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
"  not  a  rush  for  the  King  of  Fife  and  Lothian."  In  Ire- 
land, even  within  the  English  pale,  the  Anglo-Norman 
lords  objected  to  the  Norman  feudalism,  preferring  the 
Irish  customs,  which  left  the  rights  of  the  tenants  unde- 
fined. The  Duke  of  Argyll  comments  on  the  great 
violence  in  Ireland,  especially  "  throat-cutting."  The 
English  rulers  determined  to  make  plantations,  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  English  government  was  supposed  to  be 
used  to  introduce  a  better  law.  This,  in  fact,  it  did  in 
part,  and  in  part  only  ;  but  even  a  portion  of  the  peace  of  a 
warlike  king  conferred  two  great  benefits.  On  the  one  hand 
it  "cutt  off  hope  from  the  great  lords  of  Ireland  of  pilling 
and  polling  the  subjects,"  and  on  the  other  hand  it  stopped 
the  private  warfare  of  the  nobles. 

In  1542  the  Irish  Parliament  recommended  Henry  VIII. 
to  grant  O'Raly,  who  had  appeared  at  the  parliament 
wearing  the  apparel  Henry  sent  him,  the  dignity  of 
Viscount  Cavan,  and  to  divide  his  county  so  that  every 
gentleman  may  have  a  living  as  well  as  the  same  O'Raly. 
The  Earls  of  Ormond  and  Desmond,  in  1567,  having 
attempted  to  decide  a  controversy  about  bounds  by  a 
battle  near  Dromelin,  were  sent  for  into  England  to  plead 
their  cause  at  "the  Councell  Table.  Neverthelesse,  the 
matter  being  somewhat  intricate,  they  were  remitted  to  the 
Lord  Deputy  in  Ireland,  where  the  witness  and  the  evi- 
dence were  nigh.  But  they  being  equal  in  number  of  war- 
like adherents,  and  friends  in  Court,  resolved  to  decide  the 
matter  by  the  sword,  despising  the  authority  of  the  lawes 
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The  Lord  Deputy  interposed  himselfe  with  his  authority 
and  armed  power." 

The  central  authority  must  be  able  to  interpose  in  this 
way  with  its  armed  power,  otherwise  private  warfare  must 
go  on,  not  as  the  worst  evil,  but  in  the  place  of  the  worst, 
which  is  unrestricted  violence  and  oppression.  In  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  "  while  the  chiefs  had  this  resem- 
blance of  royalty,  they  had  little  inclination  to  appeal,  on 
any  question,  to  superior  judicatures.  A  claim  of  lands 
between  two  powerful  lairds  was  decided  like  a  contest  for 
dominion  between  sovereign  powers.  They  drew  their 
forces  into  the  field,  and  right  attended  on  the  strongest. 
This  was  in  ruder  times  the  common  practice,  which  the 
kings  of  Scotland  could  seldom  control. 

"  Even  so  lately  as  in  the  last  years  of  King  William,  a 
battle  was  fought  at  Mulroy,  on  a  plain  a  few  miles  to  the 
south  of  Inverness,  between  the  clans  of  Mackintosh  and 
Macdonald  of  Keppoch.  Colonel  Macdonald,  the  head  of 
a  small  clan,  refused  to  pay  the  dues  demanded  from  him 
by  Mackintosh  as  his  superior  lord.  They  disdained  the 
interposition  of  judges  and  laws,  and,  calling  each  his 
followers  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  clan,  fought  a 
formal  battle,  in  which  several  considerable  men  fell  on  the 
side  of  Mackintosh  without  a  complete  victory  to  either. 
This  is  said  to  have  been  the  last  open  war  made  between 
the  clans  by  their  own  authority." 

Nor  is  this  fighting  for  justice  separated  from  our  times 
by  an  interval  of  centuries.  In  Lord  Ashbourne's  Life  of 
Pitt,  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  writes  that  resistance  was 
usually  made  to  the  execution  of  any  judgments  of  the 
courts  of  law  "  if  the  persons  affected  thereby  were  either 
popular  characters,  or  so  desperate  as  to  hire  a  party  to 
maintain  possession."  At  the  time  that  he  wrote  a  military 
force  had  been  unable,  through  the  bungling  of  the  magis- 
trates, to  execute  a  verdict  of  disseisin,  where  a  small  gar- 
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rison  of  lawless  ruffians  held  possession  of  an  estate 
adjudged  to  another.  It  was  Eawkes  de  Breaute  over 
again. 

Mr.  Thornhill,  in  his  Homes  and  Haunts  of  an  Indian 
Official,  records  a  case  where  two  neighbouring  zemeendars 
each  claimed  a  piece  of  land,  and  met  on  the  spot  with 
their  followers  to  decide  the  dispute  in  the  ancient  manner 
with  swords  and  Idtees. 

To  this  day  the  Malay  asks  leave  of  his  sultan  that  he 
may  avenge  himself  upon  his  enemy.  The  state  of  society 
where  the  king  himself  cannot  do  justice  recalls  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Mr.  Swettenham,  who  records  this,  and  has  passed 
his  life  among  the  Malays,  just  before  their  customs  are 
about  to  be  altered  by  contact  with  Europeans,  describes 
how  they  searched  for  a  tiger,  or  their  village  chiefs  for  a 
murderer. 

Constantinople  fell  before  the  Turk.  Its  great  historian 
was  of  opinion  that  the  Roman  law  as  long  as  it  was  en- 
forced kept  the  empire  together.  The  people  who  were  to 
overthrow  the  empire  of  the  east,  that  could  no  longer  pro- 
tect or  do  justice  between  its  subjects,  judged  by  this  test, 
were  fit  for  dominion.  Bertrandon  de  la  Brocquiere, 
Councillor  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  account  of  whose 
travels  will  be  quoted  again,  specially  wrote  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  to  promote  a  new  crusade. 
His  authority  was  at  the  time,  about  1438,  unrivalled,  for 
he  had  made  a  most  dangerous  journey  from  Jerusalem  to 
France  overland,  and  had  come  into  intimate  contact  with 
the  Turks,  being  allowed  to  travel  with  a  Turkish  caravan, 
some  of  whose  members  "  took  a  liking  to  him,  and  made 
every  effort  to  teach  him  Turkish."  He  was  at  one  time  in 
such  great  danger  that  he  "  settled  his  affairs  and  his  con- 
science as  if  he  had  been  at  the  point  of  death  "  ;  on  many 
occasions  his  life  might  have  been  lost ;  once  it  was  saved 
by  the  conclusion  that  "  since  I  had  eaten  bread  and  salt 
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with  them  it  would  be  a  great  crime  to  kill  me  ;  that  it  was 
forbidden  by  their  law  ;  and  that,  after  all,  God  had  created 
the  Christians  as  well  as  the  Saracens."  Bearing  in  mind, 
then,  the  object  of  his  writings,  his  testimony  about  the 
Turks  is  of  considerable  importance  : — "  Every  now  and 
then  he  [the  Turk]  makes  great  and  remarkable  examples 
of  justice,  which  procure  him  perfect  obedience  at  home 
and  abroad.  He  likewise  knows  how  to  keep  his  country 
in  an  excellent  state  of  defence,  without  oppressing  his 
Turkish  subjects  by  taxes  or  other  modes  of  extortion." 

Writers  on  political  economy  are  supposed  to  be  against 
war  at  any  price  ;  it  is  therefore  refreshing  to  turn  to  the 
pages  of  Adam  Smith  and  read  as  follows  : — "  As  it  is  only 
by  means  of  a  well-regulated  standing  army  that  a  civilized 
country  can  be  defended,  so  it  is  only  by  means  of  it  that 
a  barbarous  country  can  be  suddenly  and  tolerably  civilized. 
A  standing  army  establishes,  with  an  irresistible  force,  the 
law  of  the  sovereign  through  the  remotest  provinces  of  the 
empire,  and  maintains  some  degree  of  regular  government 
in  countries  which  could  not  otherwise  admit  of  any. 
Whoever  examines  with  attention  the  improvements  which 
Peter  the  Great  introduced  into  the  Russian  empire  will 
find  that  they  almost  all  resolved  themselves  into  the 
establishment  of  a  well-regulated  standing  army.  It  is  the 
instrument  which  executes  and  maintains  all  his  other 
regulations.  That  degree  of  order  and  internal  peace,  which 
that  empire  has  ever  since  enjoyed,  is  altogether  owing  to 
the  influence  of  that  army." 

Lord  Charles  Beresford  urged  upon  the  Tsung-li-Yamen 
that  the  effective  way  to  protect  property  was  to  reorganise 
the  Chinese  armies,  the  provincial  armies  were  no  good, 
and  that  the  losses  would  not  have  taken  place  if  a  tenth 
part  of  the  sum  paid  for  indemnity  for  the  lives  of  mission- 
aries and  the  destruction  of  property  had  been  devoted  to 
military  organisation.     The  British  merchants  at  Canton 
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represented  to  him  that  piracy  was  rife  on  the  west  river, 
and  in  addition  to  actual  loss  there  was  loss  by  delay  in 
carriage.  Lord  Charles,  in  his  article  on  the  armies  and 
navies  of  China,  states  that  he  counted  in  the  ranks  fourteen 
different  descriptions  of  rifles,  and  that  he  also  saw  bows  and 
arrows.  It  is  as  well  to  add  his  own  words  on  the  connec- 
tion between  military  organisation  and  justice  : — "  As  proof 
of  the  inefficiency  of  these  armies  to  protect  life  and  pro- 
perty, and  to  give  security  to  trade  and  commerce,  the 
following  list  of  disturbances  is  appended,  showing  what  has 
occurred  since  the  beginning  of  1898."  Nine  instances 
are  then  given. 

Finally,  Napoleon  lays  down  that  justice  is  the  test  of 
good  government : — "  My  one  code  by  its  simplicity 
had  done  more  good  in  France  than  the  mass  of  laws 
that  preceded  me."  In  the  United  States  everything 
appeared  to  him  to  prosper  because  the  government  was  in 
harmony  with  the  will  of  the  people.  In  America  he 
would  only  have  been  Washington ;  in  France  he  was 
obliged  to  be  "  a  crowned  Washington."  In  leaving 
directions  for  his  son,  in  his  hopes  for  the  prosperity 
of  France,  the  supreme  test  of  a  good  administration  was 
to  be  that  crimes  were  diminishing,  that  is,  misery  was  on 
the  decrease,  that  society  was  well  governed,  and  in  fine 
that  justice  was  being  done. 

VI.  When  the  King  is  Supreme  Landlord 
the  Whole  Land  looks  to  him  for 
Protection,  and  he  calls  on  all  to  aid 
him  in  executing  Justice. 

Though  the  title  of  "  Conqueror  "  did  not  import  that  the 
land  of  England  was  William's  otherwise  than  by  legal 
right,  yet  he  had  enforced  what  he  called  his  legal  rights 
by  the  sword,  which  gained  and  kept  his  land  for  him,  and 
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in  such  fashion  as  he  would  have  done  had  he  been  a 
lesser  man  : — "  Thus  was  tried  by  the  great  assize  of  God's 
judgment  in  battle  the  right  of  power  between  the  English 
and  Norman  nations." 

Though  Saxon  and  Dane  in  turn  had  become  in  part 
owners  of  England,  yet,  as  he  came  with  more  mercenary 
troops  and  with  a  better  style  of  warfare,  he  ruled  the  land 
in  a  different  sense  from  that  of  any  former  king.  He  was 
not  only  the  king  of  the  English  ;  the  land  itself  was  his  : — 
"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  well  as  of  right,  it  was  possible  to 
treat  the  country  in  this  way  as  a  personal  acquisition,  as 
the  '  Seigneury,'  '  Dominion,'  '  Terra  regis  Anglica]  *  Terra 
meal  a  designation  frequently  found  in  the  records."  The 
picturesque  ceremony  of  the  king's  champion,  "  prepared 
with  trappings  and  the  other  usual  things  by  the  keeper 
of  the  great  wardrobe,  provided  with  a  horse  by  the  keeper 
of  the  king's  horses,  and  a  suit  of  armour  by  the  serjeant 
of  his  armoury,  riding  into  Westminster  Hall  and  challeng- 
ing all  who  might  dispute  the  king's  title  to  the  crown," 
was  an  object  lesson  of  the  way  in  which  all  land  was  pos- 
sessed, 

The  king  held  his  country  with  a  strong  hand,  nor  did 
the  title  of  his  subjects  differ  from  his.  The  "  ethel  "  had 
in  the  Saxon  conquest  been  given  to  the  freeman,  who 
settled  on  the  land,  as  he  had  fought,  among  his  kinsmen. 
The  Irish  were  quite  aware  of  the  title  of  the  northmen  to 
their  land  : — "  They  built  Duns  [fortified  mounds],  and  for- 
tresses, and  landing-ports,  over  all  Erinn ;  so  that  they 
made  spoil-land,  and  sword-land,  and  conquered  land  of 
her  throughout  her  breadth." 

The  gift  of  the  Teutonic  chief  to  his  thegns  was  arms 
and  armour  ;  and  a  farther  reward  for  their  services  was 
a  better  weapon  and  land) — "  Then  commanded  the  Shelter 
of  warriors,  the  battle-famed  king,  to  fetch  in  Hrethel's 
heirloom,  mounted  with  gold  ; — there  was  not  among  the 
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Goths  at  that  time  a  treasure  of  more  distinction  in  the 
way  of  a  sword  ; — that  he  laid  upon  Beowulf  s  bosom,  and 
conferred  upon  him  seven  thousands,  a  mansion,  and  a  seat 
of  authority."  These  presentation  weapons  had  sometimes 
more  than  a  fighting  value  ;  at  Maldon  there  fell  from  the 
hand  of  Brihtnoth  his  "  sword  of  fallow  [golden]  hilt."  The 
sword  of  Beohtric  was  worth  eighty  mancuses  of  gold. 
After  the  conquest  the  Saxon  held  by  the  writ  of  William, 
having  purchased  his  forbearance.  His  comrades-in-arms 
held  their  land  by  his  promise,  and  paid  the  "relief"  instead 
of  the  "  heriot "  when  they  "  took  up  "  their  land,  which 
they  held  of  him  as  supreme  landlord  ;  and  this  relief  took 
more  and  more  the  form  of  money,  instead  of  an  outfit  for 
war,  just  as  personal  service  was  commuted  for  money. 
They  held  their  lands  both  by  tenure  and  in  fact. through 
the  power  of  the  sword.  This  a  descendant  of  one  of  them 
remembered  two  centuries  later,  when,  in  answer  to  the 
royal  commissioners,  who  enquired  by  what  title  he  held 
his  franchises,  he  placed  before  them  an  old  and  rusted 
sword,  saying  : — "  By  this  instrument  do  I  hold  my  lands, 
and  by  the  same  I  intend  to  defend  them.  Our  ances- 
tors, coming  into  this  realm  with  William  the  Conqueror, 
conquered  their  lands  with  the  sword  ;  and  with  the  same 
will  I  defend  me  from  all  those  that  shall  be  about  to  take 
them  from  me.  He  did  not  make  a  conquest  of  this  realm 
alone ;  our  progenitors  were  with  him,  as  participators  and 
helpers  with  him."  It  was  natural  to  mark  that  property 
belonged  to  a  particular  owner  by  placing  on  it  his  coat  of 
arms  ;  to  assume  the  arms  of  another  was,  in  fact,  to  im- 
peach his  right.  When  the  Queen  of  Scots  arrogated  the 
arms  of  England,  "  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton  denied  out 
of  the  Law  of  Armes  that  it  was  lawful  for  any  to  usurp  the 
armes,"  not  of  England  alone,  but  of  "  any  family." 

The  old  right  to  land  was  obtained  when  the  freeman 
received  his  share  with  the  hundred  warriors  with  whom 
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he  had  fought ;  though  the  share  of  the  noble  by  blood  was 
greater,  yet  what  he  had  was  freely  his.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, it  was  necessary  for  men  more  and  more  to  come 
under  the  power  of  some  great  land-owner,  and  in  return 
for  protection,  to  perform,  under  some  tenures,  not  only 
service  in  the  field,  but  suit  in  the  lord's  court.  The 
folk-land  granted  out  by  the  king  was  subject  to  peculiar 
burdens,  and  amongst  them  the  profits  arising  out  of  the 
administration  of  justice.  Land  more  and  more  became 
the  basis  of  society ;  and  land  not  held  freely,  but  by  a 
hierarchy  of  land-owners,  of  whom  the  king  was  the  lord 
paramount.  The  conquest  checked  feudalism  in  one  way  ; 
the  disintegrating  tendency  was  stopped.  But  the  process 
by  which  all  land  was  held  of  a  feudal  superior  was  per- 
fected ;  the  king  became  landlord  of  England,  and  the 
feudal  obligation  was  fully  enforced.  Bede  shows  what  a 
source  of  national  danger  it  was  when  the  king,  from  weak- 
ness or  to  oblige  his  favourites,  granted  away  the  land  with 
an  exemption  from  military  service.  Persons  who  had  not 
the  least  claim  to  the  monastic  character  lived  idle  and 
unmarried  in  false  monasteries,  and  sought  to  debauch  the 
very  virgins  consecrated  to  God.  The  moral  evil  that 
came  from  a  state  of  idleness  left  the  land  undefended  ;  it 
was  this  sort  of  person  who  crossed  the  sea  and  deserted 
the  country  which  he  ought  to  have  served  with  his  arms. 
Bede  reminds  Archbishop  Egbert  that  there  were  very 
numerous  and  extensive  tracts  of  country  which  were  of  use 
to  neither  God  or  man.  "  In  them  was  maintained  neither 
a  regular  life  according  to  God's  law,  nor  were  they  pos- 
sessed by  the  soldiers  or  comites  of  secular  persons,  who 
might  defend  our  race  from  the  barbarians."  As  a  conse- 
quence the  supply  of  secular  militia  was  decreasing,  for  so 
many  persons,  who  had  not  the  least  claim  to  a  monastic 
character,  had  got  these  numerous  estates  into  their  power, 
that  "  there  was  really  now  no  place  at  all  where  the  sons 
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of  nobles  or  veteran  soldiers  could  receive  a  grant."  We 
have  here  the  converse  of  the  law  stated  in  War  and 
Colonisation. 

The  Norman  lawyer  was  too  strict  and  harsh  in  many 
cases,  but  he  compelled  the  tenant  to  do  his  duty.  The 
defence  of  the  land  was  more  strictly  bound  up  with  the 
ownership  of  the  land  : — "  The  king's  thegns  became  his 
tenants-in  chief,  they  had  been  his  tenants-in  chief  before, 
they  remained  his  thegns  still."  The  land  became  the 
u  king's  land,"  and  the  maxim  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  is  his- 
torically true  : — "  There  is  no  allodium"  that  is,  land  held 
of  no  superior,  "  in  this  land  of  England."  To  resist  the 
invasion  of  Cnut,  William  "went  into  England  with  so 
large  an  army  of  horsemen  and  foot,  from  France  and  from 
Brittany,  as  never  before  had  sought  this  land."  The  very 
next  year  he  had  Domesday  Book  compiled,  and  held  the 
gemot  at  Salisbury  : — "  There  his  'witan  '  came  to  him,  and 
all  the  landholders  that  were  of  account  over  all  England 
{i.e.  the  vassals  of  what  lord  soever),  be  they  the  men  of 
what  man  they  might ;  and  they  all  submitted  to  him,  and 
were  his  men,  and  swore  to  him  oaths  of  fealty,  that  they 
would  be  faithful  to  him  against  all  other  men." 

The  lord  had  to  look  after  each  manor  with  the  utmost 
care,  either  personally  or  through  his  steward,  to  enforce 
even  the  pettiest  rights  from  his  tenants,  and  to  do  them 
justice  in  his  manor-court.  The  profits  of  jurisdiction  were 
not  the  least  valuable  part  of  a  grant  of  land,  nor  were  they 
the  least  portion  of  the  king's  revenue.  As  the  lord  ruled 
his  seigneury,  the  king  governed  his.  He  made  the  Domes- 
day Survey,  to  the  indignation  of  those  who  would  rather 
have  had  the  royal  rights  undefined.  The  itinerant  justices 
had  many  other  offices  to  perform  besides  that  of  judges  ; 
their  origin  was  not  in  the  administration  of  justice,  but  in 
the  barons  of  the  exchequer  travelling  for  assessment. 
Ranulf  Flambard,  the  chaplain  of  William    Rufus,  "  held 
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and  supervised  all  his  '  motes/  over  all  England  " ;  and  the 
meaning  of  this  is  clear  from  a  parallel  passage  : — "  who 
before  had  held  his  pleas  through  all  England."  The 
judges  were  the  king's  servants,  travelling  through  the  king's 
land,  and  wearing  his  livery ;  the  sheriff  was  the  king's 
reeve  or  steward. 

The  despotic  power  that  the  king  might  have  had  when 
the  ministers  of  justice  might  have  been  made  oppressors 
was  prevented  by  the  resistance  of  the  feudal  lords.  On 
the  other  side,  the  king  checked  by  force  of  arms  the 
rights  which  his  vassals  sought  to  assume — coining,  tax- 
ation, and  private  war — the  rights  that  cursed  England 
under  the  reign  of  Stephen.  "  Every  powerful  man  made 
him  castles  and  held  them  against  him  ;  and  they  filled 
the  land  full  of  castles.  When  the  castles  were  made  they 
filled  them  with  devils  and  evil  men.  ...  I  neither 
can,  nor  may,  tell  all  the  wounds,  or  all  the  tortures,  which 
they  inflicted  on  wretched  men  in  the  land  ;  and  that  lasted 
the  nineteen  years  that  Stephen  was  king  ;  and  ever  it  was 
worse  and  worse.  The  land  was  all  foredone  by  such  deeds  ; 
and  they  said  openly  that  Christ  and  His  saints  slept." 

It  was  against  the  rights  of  the  local  lords  that  the 
English  kings  struggled,  if  not  for  the  sake  of  their  sub- 
jects, then  for  the  sake  of  their  crown.  "  The  king's  pro- 
tection "  explains  the  loyalty  that  fought  for  a  strong  king, 
and  held  him  in  a  reverence  that  seems  misplaced  if  we 
look  at  his  private  vices.  Henry  II.  strong  in  war  both 
by  his  father's  victories  and  the  possessions  of  his  wife,  in 
the  treaties  of  Wallingford  and  Westminster,  stipulated 
that  the  royal  rights  which  had  been  usurped  should  be 
resumed  ;  that  the  eleven  hundred  and  fifteen  adulterine 
castles  should  be  destroyed  ;  that  sheriffs  should  be  placed 
in  office  who  would  execute  justice  ;  and  though  he  himself 
did  not  actually  become  justiciar,  yet  he  saw  to  the  treaties 
being  kept. 
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The  king's  justiciar  then  was  the  lieutenant-general  of 
the  realm  in  his  absence,  not  so  much  primarily  a  person 
learned  in  the  law  as  a  man  capable  of  executing  justice. 
In  the  last  attempt  of  the  lords  to  be  local  tyrants,  the 
justiciar  of  Henry  II.  Richard  de  Lucy,  defeated  the  Earl 
of  Leicester.  The  justiciar,  in  1 180,  took  prisoner  William 
the  Lion.  Matthew  Paris  says  that  Ranulf  de  Glanville, 
deposed  from  being  justiciar  by  Richard  I.  went  to  Tyre 
and  died  there.  This  furnishes  the  same  evidence  of  war- 
like character  as  if  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  were  to  resign 
and  go  to  the  Transvaal.  But  the  preface  of  the  earliest 
treatise  on  law,  that  of  Glanville,  is  direct  evidence  of  the 
connection  between  peace  and  a  warlike  king.  Henry  II. 
was  just  and  a  lover  of  peace.  He  was  a  mighty  king,  but 
not  a  tyrant : — "  By  the  force  of  his  right  hand  he  crushed 
the  violence  of  the  proud  and  intractable,  while  he  extended 
his  sceptre  to  the  indigent  and  lowly.  None  of  his  judges 
could  dare  deviate,  however  little,  from  the  path  of  right- 
eousness. In  his  supreme  tribunal  the  power  of  the  adver- 
sary oppressed  not  the  poor  man  :  neither  could  favour  or 
credit  drive  the  lowly  from  the  seat  of  judgment." 

It  is  a  pity  that  space  does  not  permit  us  to  draw  an 
illustration  of  this  law  at  greater  length  from  the  history 
of  France.  It  may  be  briefly  said  that  under  Charles  VII. 
there  was  one  uniform  law.  Alencon  was  condemned  to 
death  for  intrigues  with  the  English,  and  Jean  d'Armagnac 
was  banished.  The  constable  of  Charles  VII.  was  not 
afraid  of  the  aristocrats.  Philip  de  Commines  makes  the 
same  comment  on  the  appointment  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy as  justiciar.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that 
they  were  not  chosen  for  their  knowledge  of  law. 

When  order  was  once  more  established,  Henry  II.  could 
once  more  protect  his  subjects.  By  the  assize  of  Northamp- 
ton in  1 1 76  England  was  divided  into  six  circuits,  and 
itinerant  judges  could  enter  into  the  barons'  courts  and 
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inquire  into  feudal  dues  :  in  Scotland,  too,  in  the  circuits, 
the  judges  rectified  the  wrongs  done  by  local  magnates. 
When  the  danger  from  France,  Scotland,  and  his  own  son 
had  passed  away,  Henry  ordered  that  the  castles  in  Eng- 
land and  Normandy,  "which  in  the  time  of  difference 
between  father  and  son  had  been  constructed,  should  be 
destroyed  " ;  and  after  their  visit  of  thankfulness  to  the 
shrine  of  St.  Thomas  at  Canterbury  father  and  son  went 
through  England  together,  "promising  peace  and  justice 
to  each  as  well  cleric  as  lay,  and  that  they  carefully  ful- 
filled." The  Great  Charter  was  founded  on  the  charter 
of  liberties  of  Henry  I.  which  secured  the  right  of  the  free- 
man to  be  judged  by  his  peers,  and  contained  the  clause : 
— "  To  no  one  will  we  sell,  deny,  or  delay,  right  or  justice." 

VII.  The  King  to  Rule  his  Tenants  is 
obliged  to  rely  on  the  Support  of  the 
Tenants  of  the  Mesne  Lords 

The  people  were  not,  nor  had  they  ever  been,  without  a 
share  in  the  struggle.  Justice  was  not  rendered  to  them 
as  a  free  gift  without  the  scat  in  money,  or  "  the  bloody 
scat."  It  is  a  long  task  to  read  through  the  Laws  of 
England  from  the  very  beginning  to  the  close  of  Plan- 
tagenet  times,  but  it  makes  this  truth  as  clear  as  daylight. 
The  laws  of  Ine  forbid  that  a  man  shall  take  revenge  before 
he  demand  justice.  Ethelred  lays  it  down  that  war  is  a 
duty: — "Every  one  of  those  lands  that  keep  the  'frith' 
towards  any  of  those  who  ravage  England  shall  be  outlaws 
to  us  and  to  the  whole  army."  Those  who  will  not  fight 
for  justice  are  to  be  punished  by  war  in  the  code  of  Edgar. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  "  burh  "  are  to  seize  on  murderers, 
failing  them  the  ealdorman.  If  he  will  not,  let  the  pro- 
vince he  rules  lie  in  unfrith.  Canute  lays  down,  as  Beowulf 
does,  that  criminals  are  out  of  God's  peace  : — "  We  com- 
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mand  that  adversaries  and  outlaws  of  God  and  men  retire 
from  the  country."  With  our  ideas  of  the  king  as  the 
fountain  of  justice  from  the  first,  we  should  expect  that 
the  appeal  was  to  the  king  in  the  last  resort,  and  so  it 
often  was.  But  the  appeal  first  and  last  was,  as  it  always 
is  in  essence,  to  the  subjects'  right  of  making  war.  Justice 
was  to  be  sought  in  the  hundred,  and  then  four  times  in 
the  shire-gemot : — "  If  that  then  fail,  let  him  take  leave, 
either  from  hence  or  thence,  that  he  may  seize  his  own." 
No  one  was  to  take  any  distress,  until  he  had  demanded 
justice  the  legal  number  of  times.  It  was  unlawful  to  give 
comfort  to  the  outlaw.  No  one  was  to  harbour  "  a  God- 
flyma,"  that  is,  a  runaway  from  justice.  By  the  laws  of 
the  Conqueror  watch  was  to  be  kept  at  night  in  burghs, 
castles,  and  hundreds.  The  last  resort  must  be  the  justice 
of  the  people ;  the  king  could  only  codify  their  customs 
and  be  their  champion.  Henry  I.,  though  the  itinerant 
justices  first  went  on  circuit  in  his  reign,  declared  in  his 
law : — "  Poor  men  are  more  lacerated  by  unjust  judges 
than  by  bloody  enemies." 

The  feudal  lords  were  bound  to  protect  their  tenants  in 
return  for  suit  and  service.  But  when  they  turned  their 
right  of  exercising  justice  to  oppressive  ends,  the  one 
chance  of  the  sub-tenants  was  to  support  the  king  against 
the  chief  tenants.  It  was  the  promise  of  the  laws  of 
Edward  that  partly  induced  the  English  to  submit  to 
William.  This  demand  was  not  for  the  law  of  any  one 
king,  but  for  the  old  law.  King  after  king  made  this  pro- 
mise when  the  people  had  to  be  conciliated.  The  people 
from  time  to  time  claimed  the  old  law  afresh,  when  usurpa- 
tions had  made  it  a  dead  letter.  As  Canute  granted  the 
laws  of  Edgar,  and  the  Conqueror  the  laws  of  Edward, 
Henry  1.  promised  to  maintain  the  best  laws  that  stood  in 
any  king's  day  before  him. 

This  repeated  demand  for  old  customs  was  the  fresh 
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stirring  of  free  blood  among  a  people  who  were  perpetually 
making  of  the  past  a  golden  dream  in  which  their  land 
was  free.  Injustice  was  felt  as  a  fact,  and  a  theory  being 
needed  to  regularise  the  popular  outcry  for  redress,  men's 
thoughts  turned  back  to  the  great  kings  whose  memory 
was  kept  fresh  among  them  by  ballads.  This  ever-recur- 
ring spring  of  justice  at  a  new  epoch  stirred  in  British 
blood  in  the  new  world,  and  men,  who  had  perhaps  never 
heard  of  a  demand  for  the  laws  of  Edgar  and  Edward,  sent 
in  a  remonstrance  and  humble  petition  to  the  court  and 
governor  of  New  England.  They  complained  that  there 
was  no  fixed  body  of  laws ;  they  wanted  a  settled  rule  for 
the  judges,  and  "the  wholesome  laws  of  their  country." 
With  the  same  feeling  as  the  earlier  English,  the  Roman 
lawyers,  desiring  to  do  justice,  hit  on  the  theory  of  a  lost 
law  of  Nature,  which  had  obtained  in  the  Golden  Age. 
The  English  and  the  peoples  who  had  come  into  their  land 
were  ready  to  spend  their  blood  to  make  this  dream  of  a 
law  of  natural  justice  in  the  past  a  reality  in  the  present. 
The  belief  it  had  once  obtained  was  so  real  to  them  that, 
under  the  line  of  Norman  and  Angevin  kings,  Mr.  Inder- 
wick  states,  in  the  King's  Bench  over  the  judges'  seats 
beside  the  arms  of  the  actual  possessor  of  the  throne 
were  also  the  arms  of  Edward.  At  the  coronation  of 
Henry  III.  "  Curtein,"  the  sword  of  the  Confessor,  was 
carried  by  the  constable  as  a  visible  symbol  that  the 
justice  of  England  could  be  turned  against  the  king 
himself.     So  says  the  chronicler. 

It  was  in  return  for  justice,  which  was  symbolised  by 
the  laws,  or  sword,  or  arms  of  some  great  king,  that  the 
English  supported  kings  of  the  Danish  or  Norman  lines. 
In  the  revolt  of  Odo  in  1088,  William  Rufus  "was  greatly 
troubled  in  mind.  He  then  sent  after  Englishmen  and 
told  to  them  his  need,  and  desired  their  support,  and  pro- 
mised them  the  best  laws  that  ever  were  before  in  this 
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land  ;  and  every  unjust  impost  he  forbade,  and  granted  to 
men  their  woods,  and  liberty  of  the  chase."  It  was  not  by 
one  act  of  resolution,  but  by  fighting  qualities  which  stood 
the  strain  of  centuries,  that  the  English  secured  good  laws, 
for  at  this  time  the  promise  of  William  "  stood  no  while." 
In  the  invasion  of  Pevensey,  the  king  owed  his  crown  to 
the  English.  In  1 103,  when  Robert  of  Belesme  was  sum- 
moned to  answer  for  his  oppression  in  the  king's  court,  he 
retired  to  his  castle,  and,  being  driven  hard,  was  interceded 
for  by  his  peers.  It  was  then  the  voice  of  the  English 
which  bade  the  Norman  king  bring  his  rebellious  vassal 
to  justice. 

Not  only  had  they  made  the  king  victorious  against  his 
Norman  vassals,  and  driven  a  duke  of  Normandy  back 
from  the  shore  where  his  father  had  "taken  seisin"  on 
landing;  but  at  Tenchbrai  in  1106,  on  Norman  ground, 
the  English  defeated  the  Normans.  They  had  a  legend 
among  them  that  Harold  was  yet  alive,  and  in  that  battle 
passed  along  their  ranks,  bidding  them  be  justiciars  for 
the  slain,  and  "  remember  Hastings."  It  was  the  triumph 
not  so  much  of  a  particular  member  of  Rollo's  line  as  of  a 
nation  capable  of  fighting  for  a  king  who  could  execute 
justice,  "  for  he  did  not  bear  the  sword  in  vain."  "  The 
point  at  issue  from  the  beginning  had  not  been  the  English 
crown,  but  the  power  of  enforcing  obedience  on  those 
Norman  barons  without  whose  submission  neither  country 
could  be  at  peace."  The  Assize  of  Northampton,  11 76, 
succeeded  the  unsuccessful  rebellion  of  the  barons  in  1173- 
11 74,  "the  last  effort  of  the  feudal  lords  to  assert  their 
right  to  be  feudal  tyrants."  Magna  Charta,  which  pro- 
mised even  the  villeins  that  their  oxen  and  waggons 
should  not  be  distrained,  was  the  result  of  war,  and  war 
was  its  sanction  : — "These  barons  with  the  commonalty  of 
all  the  land  shall  distress  the  king  all  the  ways  they  can 
to  wit,  by  seizing  his  castles,  lands,  and  possessions,  and 
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by  what  other  means  they  can,  till  it  be  redressed  accord- 
ing to  their  liking,  saving  the  person  of  our  lord  the  king, 
and  of  the  queen,  and  of  their  children.  And  when  it  is 
redressed  they  shall  obey  the  king  as  before." 

It  is  clear  from  the  chronicle  that  it  was  good  to  have 
a  strong  king,  for  the  perpetual  story  of  plundering  by 
foreigners  ceases  when  the  Normans  came.  Before  their 
time  the  kings  tried  to  do  their  duty,  but  failed  again  and 
again.  Even  Godwin  and  Harold  plundered  the  coast, 
and  as  for  the  Danes  the  chronicle  is  full  of  their  exactions, 
and  their  harryings.  But  though  the  Norman  kings  put 
a  stop  to  all  this,  and  swore  each  in  his  turn  to  the  best 
laws,  from  the  first,  if  the  people  were  to  have  justice,  it 
would  not  be  by  the  gift  of  the  king.  Of  the  Conqueror  it 
is  said  in  1086  : — "  He  first  did  after  his  wont,  obtained  a 
very  great  treasure  from  his  subjects  where  he  could  have 
any  accusation,  either  with  justice  or  otherwise."  The 
Saxons  were  "  rebels,"  and  had  to  show  that  their  help  was 
worth  having.  He  kept  down  the  great  men,  but  he  kept 
down  the  poor  too  : — "  He  was  so  obdurate  that  he  recked 
not  of  the  hatred  of  them  all ;  but  they  must  wholly  follow 
the  king's  will,  if  they  would  live,  or  have  land,  or  pro- 
perty, or  even  his  peace."  Of  Rufus  much  the  same  is 
said  : — "  He  was  ever  tormenting  this  nation  with  an  army 
and  unjust  exactions."  And  in  the  time  of  Henry  I. 
"  illegalities  and  imposts  never  ceased  nor  failed."  The 
chronicle  is  partly  contradictory,  but  in  seeming  only ;  the 
kings  did  justice  on  the  whole,  but  yet  injustice  was  con- 
stantly done.  No  king,  even  though  he  had  sworn,  was 
strong  enough,  even  if  he  had  been  willing,  to  perfectly 
protect  his  people,  until  they  were  able,  in  enforcing  his 
peace,  to  enforce  their  own. 

While  Henry  III.  strove  with  his  barons,  many  abuses 
sprang  up ;  and  one  of  them  was  that  under  a  weak  king, 
unsuccessful   in   war,   the   tenants   were   oppressed.      "  It 
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would  seem  that  before  this  the  lords  would  by  distress 
compel  their  tenants  to  discover  their  title-deeds,  and 
show  by  what  services  they  held,  and  so  lay  them  open  to 
litigation  and  contest ;  a  proceeding  more  harsh  and  un- 
justified than  even  that  by  quo  warranto,  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  attain  the  same  object,  and  was  unfortunately 
justified  by  law."  This  was  stopped  by  the  statute  of 
Marlebridge  (Marlborough)  in  1267,  the  language  of  which 
is  quite  clear  as  to  the  grievances  it  intended  to  remedy 
and  their  cause : — "  At  the  time  of  a  commotion  lately 
stirred  up  within  the  realm,  and  also  since  then,  many 
great  men,  and  divers  others,  refused  to  be  justified  by  the 
king  and  his  court  according  to  old  custom.  They  took 
great  revenges  and  distresses  of  their  neighbours,  until 
they  had  amends  and  fines  at  their  own  pleasure."  The 
language  of  this  statute,  as  well  as  that  of  one  enacted  in 
the  first  year  of  Edward  I.  on  unlawful  distresses,  makes 
it  quite  plain  how  a  powerful  neighbour  could  coerce  those 
who  were  weaker.  He  could  drive  cattle  out  of  the  county, 
so  that  they  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  king's  officers, 
or  resist  them  when  they  were  attempting  to  make  a  de- 
livery of  such  distresses  as  he  had  taken  of  his  own 
authority.  He  might  compel  men  over  whom  he  had  no 
jurisdiction  to  come  to  his  court ;  and  when  a  tenant  had 
not  paid  the  due  service  and  custom  he  might  take  great 
and  unreasonable  distresses. 

Except  by  reading  the  contemporary  chronicles  no  idea 
can  be  gained  as  to  how  far  the  local  lords  acted  as 
sovereigns.  Their  claiming  the  right  to  coin,  and  to  erect 
castles  in  the  days  of  Stephen  is  known  to  all.  With  the 
succession  of  Henry  II.  this  claim  to  exercise  sovereign 
rights  disappears  from  our  histories,  but  not  from  our 
history.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  centuries  before  the 
crown,  in  spite  of  repeated  and  persistent  efforts,  could 
make   itself  "the   fountain   of  justice."     From   the   king 
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downwards  liveries  were  granted  to  men  in  the  service  of 
a  lord.  The  judges  received  each  year  their  liveries  from 
the  king.  Maintenance  followed.  The  judges  were  not 
independent  of  the  king's  pleasure.  The  Paston  Letters 
give  instances  of  both  the  king  and  the  great  lords  attempt- 
ing to  influence  justice  in  the  case  of  their  dependants. 
The  judges  showed  bias  : — "  By  their  wilfulness  they  might 
not  find  it  in  their  heart  to  give,  not  so  much  as  beck  or 
twinkling  of  the  eye,  but  took  it  in  derision."  The  king 
himself  interfered  with  the  course  of  justice: — "An  me 
seemeth  it  would  do  good  if  you  would  get  a  command- 
ment from  the  king  to  the  sheriff,  for  to  show  you  favour 
and  to  impanel  gentlemen,  and  not  for  to  show  favour  to 
no  such  riots  et  ccetera,  for  he  said  that  he  showed  you  the 
letter  that  the  king  sent  him,  and  you  said  a  man  should 
get  such  a  one  for  a  noble."  It  was  no  wonder  then  that 
men  should  be  countenanced  in  their  suits  before  the 
judges  by  large  bodies  of  armed  men.  Only  the  union  of 
king  and  people,  an  unity  resting  on  the  arming  of  the 
people,  could  secure  justice,  no  matter  what  the  laws  might 
be,  or  the  arrangements  for  the  administration  of  justice. 
It  was  the  same  state  of  things  that  prevailed  in  Rome,  in 
the  words  of  Macaulay's  ballad,  when  the  smith  Mursena 
interfered  to  prevent  the  abduction  of  Virginia  : — 

"  I  wait  on  Appius  Claudius,  I  waited  on  his  sire  ; 
Let  him  who  works  the  client  wrong,  beware  the  patron's  ire." 

The  appeal  for  justice  in  this  story,  as  in  the  whole 
struggle  of  the  plebeians  against  the  patricians,  was  to 
force.  The  father,  after  slaying  his  daughter  to  save  her 
from  shame,  broke  through  the  crowd  holding  the  bloody 
knife  : — 

"  And  he  hath  passed  in  safety  unto  his  woeful  home, 
And  there  ta'en  horse  to  tell  the  camp  what  deeds  are  done  in 
Rome." 

In  Henry  VII.'s  day  the  evil  had  not  died  out.     As  he 
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left  a  noble's  mansion  he  was  angry  at  the  great  crowd  of 
men  in  liveries : — "  I  thank  you,  my  lord,  for  your  good 
cheer,  but  I  may  not  endure  to  have  my  laws  broken  in 
my  sight.  My  attorney-general  must  speak  with  you." 
The  classical  case  of  all  this  long  struggle  is  that  of  Fawkes 
de  Breauti.  In  February,  12 17,  he  got  together  a  host 
from  Oxford,  Northampton,  Bedford,  and  Windsor,  and 
came  just  as  it  was  dusk  to  St.  Alban's,  spoiled  the  town, 
made  captives,  and  released  prisoners.  He  then  informed 
the  abbot  that  he  must  have  a  hundred  pounds  of  silver,  or 
he  would  set  fire  to  the  town.  A  miracle,  however,  on  this 
occasion  induced  him  to  restore  the  money.  He  was  not 
the  only  noble  who  spoiled  the  king's  subjects.  William 
of  Albemarle  was  given  to  plunder  and  rapine.  William 
and  Fawkes  held  lands  by  force  which  belonged  to  other 
people.  In  the  case  of  the  former  the  king's  army  took 
Bytham  Castle,  and  William  was  sent  in  chains  to  the 
king.  The  legate  Pandulf  interceded,  and  he  and  the 
king  were  reconciled.  Robert  de  Gaugui  held  lands  be- 
longing to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  had  to  be  besieged 
by  the  Earl  Marshal  in  Newark  Castle. 

Those  who  are  aware  that  Henry  II.  had  re-established 
the  iters  of  the  judges,  might  perhaps  expect  the  same 
peaceful  acceptance  of  the  law  as  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Victoria,  when  the  sheriff  meets  the  judge  of  assize  at  the 
station  in  a  cocked  hat,  which  he  removes  respectfully  as 
the  train  comes  in.  His  chief  duty  is  to  do  this  ;  and  if  he 
fails  in  it,  irate  judges  inflict  heavy  fines.  The  writer  in 
1898  beheld  the  sheriff  crossing  the  quad  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  as  he  returned  from  escorting  the 
judge  to  the  master's  lodge.  The  procession  of  two,  with 
the  chaplain  in  front,  offered  an  opportunity  for  a  snap- 
shot to  many  undergraduates. 

In  times  past,  however,  the  sheriff  was  of  use,  and  his 
javelin  men  were  much  in  request.      Fawkes  de  Breaute 
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having  five  and  twenty  writs  of  disseisin  against  him, 
according  to  one  authority,  or  having  slain  many  men,  was 
at  the  king's  mercy  in  thirty  cases,  for  each  of  which  he 
owed  the  king  a  hundred  pounds  according  to  another 
authority.  The  record  says  he  was  only  one  amongst 
others,  and  he  apparently  felt  annoyed  at  the  interference 
of  the  judges  in  his  affairs.  He  sent  soldiers  from  his 
castle  at  Bedford,  when  they  were  coming  to  Dunstable, 
with  orders  to  seize  and  place  them  in  the  lowest  dungeon. 
The  judges  of  those  days  could  not  afford  to  have  the 
dignity  of  those  of  our  day : — "  The  justices  when  they 
learnt  this  retreated  with  haste,  whither  flight  carried 
them."  Henry  de  Braibroc  was  caught  and  imprisoned  in 
Bedford  Castle.  In  our  day  we  suppose  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  would  be  applied  for  by  the  attorney-general,  and 
the  judges  would  be  informed  by  the  offender's  counsel 
that  he  was  heartily  and  truly  penitent.  At  all  events 
there  would  be  no  resistance  to  the  writ,  and  so  no  need 
to  call  out  the  power  of  the  county,  and  still  less  of  the 
kingdom.  It  is  this  state  of  peace,  depending  on  the 
military  resources  of  the  crown,  that  causes  modern  writers 
to  ignore  the  connection  between  war  and  justice. 

The  appeal  then,  as  now,  was  to  the  crown.  But  the 
task  of  Henry  III.  was  far  from  being  as  easy  as  it  would 
be  to-day.  He  asked  both  clergy  and  people  what  he 
ought  to  do.  They  answered  with  one  voice  that  he  must 
release  him  by  force  of  arms.  The  archbishop  and  the 
whole  episcopal  bench  with  lighted  candles  "  struck 
Fawkes  and  his  confederates  with  the  sword  of  excom- 
munication." The  soldiers  set  to  work,  and  at  last,  after 
using  all  the  siege  engines  of  the  time,  and  getting  hold 
of  two  which  were  called  in  French  brutesches,  the  castle 
was  taken,  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  defenders  hanged, 
while  Fawkes,  who  had  fled  into  Wales,  submitted  to  the 
mercy  of  the  king.     The  annals  of  Tewkesbury  Abbey 
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called  him  "  more  than  king  in  England,"  and  added : — 
"  The  king  destroyed  the  castle  of  Bedford,  and  thrust  Fulk 
the  rebel  into  exile." 

With  feudalism  thus  developed  under  a  line  of  kings, 
whose  title  was  conquest,  and  whose  strength  rested  in 
part  on  mercenaries,  a  comparison  can  be  drawn  with  the 
undeveloped  feudalism  of  France,  where  the  king  was  a 
lord  paramount  of  a  chivalry  who,  even  a  century  later, 
were  not  strong  enough  to  defend  their  own  land.  The 
French  king  had  no  right,  much  less  the  power,  to  protect 
the  under-vassals  of  his  lords.  Burton  mentions  how  the 
French  knights  were  astonished  to  find  that  they  might 
not  ride  down  the  crops  of  the  peasants  in  Scotland  as 
they  did  in  their  own  country.  A  strong  English  king 
could  use  quo  warranto,  and  though  the  Earl  of  Warrenne 
triumphed  for  a  time,  yet  a  stronger  sword  than  his,  the 
sword  that  nearly  conquered  Scotland,  in  the  end  limited 
his  right  over  his  tenants.  The  royal  judges  protected 
the  customary  holder : — "  In  the  eye  of  the  law  the  king 
was  the  head  landlord,  without  whose  consent  a  tenant 
could  not  eject  a  sub-tenant."  The  king,  who  was  strong 
enough  to  claim  the  land,  was  able  to  make  the  feudal 
machinery  work  in  a  manner  that  would  secure  the  ends 
of  government ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  provided  that  the 
character  of  the  people  was  strong  enough,  both  they  and 
their  nobles  could  use  it  to  prevent  oppression.  Feudalism 
reduced  the  rights  over  the  land,  gained  by  the  sword,  to 
a  form  fixed  by  law  ;  it  was  a  security  for  possession,  and 
created  a  great  code  of  rights  and  duties.  It  has  existed 
nearly  everywhere,  among  the  Parthians,  in  Russia,  in 
India,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  and  where  its  growth  has  been 
most  incomplete,  there  as  a  rule  possession  has  been  most 
insecure  and  oppression  greatest.  The  constant  inter-tribal 
warfare  in  Ireland,  and  the  bloody  encounters  between  the 
clans  of  Scotland,  showed  that  their  military,  like  their  in- 
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dustrial  organisation,  had  not  been  sufficiently  developed  ; 
and  that  there  was  no  conqueror  strong  enough  to  be  in 
reality  a  lord  paramount,  whose  writ  could  secure  the 
weakest  justice. 

The  Statute  of  Winchester  enforced  the  hue  and  cry 
from  town  to  town  and  county  to  county,  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  hundreds  for  all  felonies  committed  within  their 
bounds.  A  night  watch  was  to  be  kept  in  every  town, 
and  their  gates  were  to  be  closed  during  the  dark  hours. 
Underwood  was  to  be  cleared  two  hundred  feet  from  each 
side  of  the  highway.  The  assize  of  arms  was  to  be  kept ; 
every  man  having  the  armour  that  it  had  required  him  to 
possess.  The  village  bailiff  became  a  petty  constable,  or 
"  captain,"  and  one  of  the  duties  of  his  new  office  was  to 
make  "  a  view  of  armour  "  twice  a  year.  In  every  hundred 
there  is  a  chief  constable,  and  the  constables  are  to  report 
to  the  guardians  of  the  peace,  who  were  elected  in  the 
county  court.  As  early  as  1 195,  knights  had  been  appointed 
to  take  the  oath  from  every  one  to  preserve  the  peace.  In 
1360  the  conservators  of  the  peace  were  given  criminal 
jurisdiction  and  became  justices  of  the  peace.  While  the 
horsemen  still  fought  for  the  most  part  under  the  feudal 
nobility,  the  infantry — that  is,  the  pikemen,  billmen,  and 
the  archers — were  divided  into  companies  of  a  hundred 
each,  commanded  by  constables.  In  the  Statutes  at  Large 
war  and  justice  are  found  together  on  every  page.  Justices 
are  keepers  of  the  peace.  No  man  is  to  go  armed  before 
them  except  for  keeping  the  peace.  Parliament  is  in  Pal- 
grave's  theory  a  great  court  of  justice ;  the  justices  for 
keeping  the  Statute  of  Winchester  are  to  report  to  the 
king  and  parliament.  Men  who  come  before  the  justices 
with  force  of  arms  are  to  be  arrested.  Maintenance  is  to 
be  put  down.  It  is  treason  to  slay  the  chancellor  or 
justice  of  the  assize.  This  law  was  needed,  since  there 
was  one  instance  where  a  judge  was  wounded  by  a  dis- 
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satisfied  suitor  in  Westminster  Hall  in  the  king's  very 
presence.  Justices  were  to  prevent  riots  and  forcible  en- 
tries. Every  few  years  an  occasion  for  performing  this 
duty  of  theirs,  to  repair  with  troops  to  a  place  where  a 
riot  is  taking  place,  occurs  to  remind  us  of  the  origin  of 
their  office,  and  the  meaning  of  their  title,  "Justices  of  the 
Peace." 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  making  of  the  British 
Empire,  unless  we  comprehend  not  only  how  other  empires 
were  made  and  lost,  but  also  the  way  in  which  imperial 
qualities  were  developed.  The  people  administer  justice 
in  the  colonies,  because  the  people  had  justice  in  their 
own  hands  before  these  new  lands  were  so  much  as  known. 
There  is  nothing,  a  member  of  the  judicial  committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  once  declared,  to  make  it  incumbent  on 
the  colonies  to  defer  in  the  last  resort  to  the  justice  of  the 
mother-country.  Australia  in  its  Commonwealth  Bill, 
though  it  will  probably  give  way  for  the  sake  of  imperial 
unity,  has  proposed  to  make  the  courts  of  Australia 
supreme. 

In  the  excellent  sketch  by  Mr.  Wilkins  of  The  Alien 
Invasion  there  is  a  good  instance  of  how  even  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  in  free  governing  colonies,  the  making 
of  law  depends  on  a  resolute  front  in  defence  of  interests 
imperfectly  understood  at  the  centre  of  the  empire.  Chinese 
commissioners  found  that  a  poll-tax  of  ;£io  a  head  was 
imposed  on  Chinese  immigrants.  Great  Britain,  that 
freely  permits  its  own  labour  market  to  be  flooded  by 
destitute  aliens  in  the  name  of  freedom,  was  appealed  to, 
and  Lord  Salisbury  sent  a  circular  asking  for  information. 
All  the  colonies  determined  that  free  Chinese  immigration 
was  to  cease.  The  Premier  of  New  South  Wales  was 
charged  with  having  broken  the  law : — "  I  care  nothing 
about  your  cobweb  of  technical  law,"  was  his  reply,  "  I 
am  obeying  a  law  far  superior  to  any  of  those  which  issued 
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these  permits,  namely,  the  law  for  the  preservation  of 
society  in  New  South  Wales."  Still  there  was  international 
law,  and  Lord  Knutsford,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  tele- 
graphed to  know  the  right  of  New  South  Wales  to  exclude 
the  Chinese.  The  answer  that  he  received  amounted  to 
the  statement  that  it  had  to  be,  and  the  mother  country 
acquiesced.  Again,  to  take  a  paragraph  quoted  by  Mr 
Wilkins  : — "  Neither  for  Her  Majesty's  ships  of  war,  nor 
for  Her  Majesty's  representative  on  the  spot,  nor  for  Her 
Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  do  we  in- 
tend to  turn  aside  from  our  purpose." 

But  the  people  have  been  trained  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years  to  co-operate  with  the  sovereign  in  en- 
forcing justice,  and  in  the  last  resort  their  appeal  has  been 
to  the  royal  suzerainty.  That  such  an  appeal  should  be 
made  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  as  striking  as 
that  the  Queen's  interference  should  be  deprecated  as  much 
as  that  of  Henry  III.  or  Edward  I.  The  intervention  was 
to  take  the  form  of  a  commission  of  inquiry  ;  it  was  the 
writ  of  quo  warranto  of  1278  issued  again  in  substance  in 
1 899.  President  Kruger  in  effect  cast  down  his  sword  and 
said  : — "  By  this  I  won  the  Transvaal,"  and  the  Queen  re- 
plied with  the  sword  that  had  subdued  the  Soudan.  The 
interference  of  the  suzerain  was  for  the  protection  of  the 
oppressed  in  the  local  courts  which  the  feudal  lord  con- 
trolled, and  which  in  our  day  in  the  Transvaal  had  been 
placed  under  the  executive.  Edward  I.  has  been  looked 
upon  as  an  innovator  ;  in  fact  he  was  the  successor  of  the 
long  line  of  kings  who  had  been  in  the  last  resort  the 
fountain  of  justice.  The  answer  of  the  Queen  to  the  peti- 
tion sent  to  her  by  her  subjects  in  the  Transvaal  involved 
no  new  principle  ;  she  in  her  turn  holds  the  sword  which 
for  centuries  has  protected  the  British  across  the  seas,  and 
secured  them  justice  in  her  own  dominions  or  those  of 
other  kings. 
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History  knows  yet  another  illustration  of  the  connection 
between  war  and  justice.  As  the  soldiers  of  the  king  by 
their  services  in  war  preserve  his  peace,  so  offences  against 
his  peace  might  be  atoned  for  by  the  help  they  rendered 
him  in  war.  When  Edward  I.  was  hard  put  to  it  to  get 
troops  for  Gascony,  he  proclaimed  a  free  pardon  to  almost 
every  kind  of  offender  who  would  join  his  forces  there.  He 
was  careful  that  the  equivalent  service  should  be  rendered  : 
the  pardon  was  to  be  pleaded  in  the  county  courts  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  war.  After  Edward  III.'s  famous  vic- 
tory over  the  Spaniards,  murderers  were  pardoned  who 
had  been  fighting  in  a  double  sense  for  their  lives.  The 
Chief  Justice  tells  Falstaff : — "  Your  day's  service  at  Shrews- 
bury hath  a  little  gilded  over  your  night's  exploit  on  Gads- 
hill."  Contrariwise,  subjects  that  were  excused  attendance 
in  war  were  to  make  up  for  it  by  helping  to  secure  the 
peace,  and  a  distinguished  soldier  like  Robert  de  Manny 
might  be  freed  from  all  "  assizes,  juries,  recognisances,  and 
inquisitions,  neither  be  made  mayor,  viscount,  escheator, 
coroner,  etc."  Henry  VIII.  on  going  into  France  writes 
to  John  Basket  of  Dorsetshire  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
sheriff  and  justices  : — "  Forasmuch  as  we  have  also  for  your 
great  ease  spared  you  of  your  attendance  upon  us  in  our 
said  journey,  and  left  you  at  home  to  do  us  service,  in 
keeping  of  our  peace  and  good  rule  among  our  subjects,  if 
any  neighbouring  sheriff  or  justice  require  help,  you  shall 
bring  the  best  power  you  can  make  of  our  subjects  in 
harneys." 

Some  minds  will  be  unable  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of 
a  king  who  spared  an  offender  because  he  did  him  service. 
They  would  make  him  pay  the  uttermost  farthing,  and 
then  begin  to  talk  of  reward.  But  the  people  who  have 
no  human  leaning  are  the  people  who  are  pharisaic,  whose 
justice  is  in  reality  oppression  and  ingratitude.  On  the 
wider  field  of  empire  this  is  demonstrated.     Neither  was 
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Clive  nor  Warren  Hastings  condemned,  not  because  they 
had  not  erred  but  because  they  had  deserved  well  of  their 
country  ;  and  so  when  wreaths  are  laid  at  the  foot  of  the 
statue  of  Britain's  greatest  admiral,  it  is  not  that  men 
entirely  approve  his  private  life,  but  that  they  strike  the 
balance. 

Was  Labourdonnais  altogether  pure,  or  Dupleix  brave  ? 
They  had  rendered  great  services  to  France ;  the  charges 
against  them  were  listened  to,  and  the  French  lost  India. 
Was  Columbus  greedy  in  his  desire  to  profit  by  the  new 
world  ?  The  king  sent  some  one  to  hear  accusations,  and 
Spain  lost  the  Indies.  Time  does  justice,  if  peoples  do 
not ;  it  insists  on  this  balancing  of  accounts.  The  French, 
who  could  not  do  justice  to  the  men  who  attempted  to 
make  them  an  empire,  were  doing  no  justice  at  home,  as 
the  English  landowners  did,  who  voted  for  the  acquittal  of 
Clive  and  Warren  Hastings.  It  was  to  the  failure  of  the 
French  nobility  to  perform  the  duty  of  securing  the  rights 
of  the  tenants  in  return  for  their  privileges  that  the  late 
Duke  of  Argyll  attributed  their  fall.  Arthur  Young,  in  his 
travels  in  France,  contrasts  the  behaviour  of  the  English 
landlord  to  his  tenant  with  the  entire  indifference  shown 
by  the  French  seigneur  to  the  interests  of  the  people  among 
whom  his  chateau  was  situated.  From  another  source  is 
obtained  the  complement  of  the  contrast  in  justice  in  the 
sphere  of  war.  The  French  nobility,  though  they  were 
experts  in  the  fencing  school,  were  bad  leaders  in  actual 
warfare  ;  while  in  England  the  highest  local  dignity  which 
the  crown  can  bestow  is  that  of  lord-lieutenant,  who 
appointed  his  deputies,  and  thus  until  1871  the  chief 
gentleman  in  each  county  had  authority  over  the  auxiliary 
forces. 

The  king's  peace  was  at  first  on  his  own  followers,  and 
on  those  who  travelled  upon  his  highways,  especially  on 
those  who  came  at  his  summons,  and  finally  it  was  on  all 
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the  land.  It  was  a  phrase  that  told  of  the  justice  of 
heaven  as  well  as  of  earth  ;  the  foul  fiend,  Grendell,  "  who 
had  wrought  huge  atrocity  on  mankind,  he  was  out  of 
God's  peace."  Even  to-day  in  the  Queen's  courts  prisoners 
are  charged  at  the  bar  with  having  broken  her  peace.  As 
the  people  fought  to  check  the  oppression  of  the  feudal 
barons,  so  earlier  still  they  resisted  the  wrong-doing  of 
their  neighbours  by  battle,  and  then  by  battle  under  the 
sanction  of  the  community  in  trial  by  battle.  Each  free- 
man had  to  be  ready  to  redress  a  wrong  by  arms  before 
justice  could  be  given  by  a  lord  paramount.  Their  assem- 
blies, and  principally  the  shire-moot,  were  gatherings  where 
they  saw  justice  done.  The  staff  and  sword  were  pro- 
bably borne  before  the  ealdorman  as  emblems  of  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction.  We  notice  in  The  Military  Organi- 
sations of  Saxons  and  Vikings  the  significance  of  the  pre- 
sentation of  weapons.  There  is  an  article  in  a  number  of 
The  Antiquary  on  the  mace  as  symbol  of  the  right  of 
the  local  authority  to  administer  justice,  and  showing  the 
connection  between  it  as  a  symbol  of  justice  and  a  weapon 
of  war.  At  Wells  the  mace  was  a  wooden  staff  with  a 
spiked  metal  ball  at  the  head.  The  staff  was  an  early 
emblem  of  justice.  In  Homer  we  see  the  prompt  use  to 
which  a  sceptre,  which  is  pretty  much  the  same,  can  be 
put,  when  a  king  smites  Thersites.  It  is  a  handy  weapon, 
like  the  club  of  the  London  apprentices.  At  Worcester 
the  corporation  was  forbidden  to  carry  their  maces  into 
the  churchyard  of  the  cathedral.  But  in  return  for  being 
allowed  to  build  a  conduit  the  monks  permitted  it,  but 
"  only  for  the  more  worship  of  the  bailiff  and  aldermen, 
though  out  of  the  liberties  of  the  city."  In  Oxford,  where 
the  university  has  a  separate  jurisdiction,  and  can  try  its 
matriculated  members  in  its  own  courts,  both  the  vice- 
chancellor  and  the  mayor  have  maces  borne  before  them. 
Cities,  according  to  Harrison,  were  such  as  had  right  to 
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"  use  Regaleius"  This,  by  Mr.  Withington's  note,  meant 
sovereign  rights  within  the  city  limits,  "  even  to  excluding 
kings  at  the  head  of  their  armies  as  the  scroyles  of  Angiers 
do  in  King  John  much  to  the  Bastard's  disgust." 

From  the  king  to  his  lowest  subject  weapons  of  war 
were  a  symbol,  because  a  guarantee,  of  justice.  The  sheriff 
summoned  the  posse  comitatus  to  enforce  the  law,  and 
guarded  the  king's  justices  in  eyre  from  border  to  border 
of  his  county.  Each  man  was  bound,  as  he  was  bound  to 
attend  the  fyrd  or  military  levy,  to  join  in  the  hue  and  cry. 
The  convenience  of  the  modern  police  force  tends  to  efface 
the  remembrance  of  a  time  when  citizens  were  regularly 
obliged  in  turn  to  keep  watch  and  ward  at  night,  while 
the  whole  body  of  them  had  to  be  ready  to  repress  any 
sudden  disorder.  It  was  not  the  sensitive  nature  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  shrinking  from  a  disgraceful  epithet,  that 
brought  the  English  to  the  side  of  William  Rufus  when 
the  Normans  were  in  rebellion  at  Rochester.  He  "sent 
over  all  England,  and  bade  that  every  man  that  was 
1  unnrSing  '  should  come  to  him,  French  and  English,  from 
town  and  from  country."  The  significance  of  the  term, 
and  its  consequences  when  applied  by  authority,  is  shown 
by  the  relation  of  the  chronicle  of  1046,  when  Earl  Swegen, 
Earl  Godwin's  son,  had  been  promised  "  that  he  should  be 
held  worthy  [law-worthy]  of  all  the  things  that  he  before 
possessed  "  ;  and  Harold  and  Earl  Biorn  opposed  it,  and 
Swegen  slew  Biorn  by  craft,  and  "  the  king  then,  and  all 
the  army  declared  Swegen  a  '  nithing ' ;  to  which  word 
the  learned  editor  appends  the  note,  'a  wretch,  outlaw.' 
A  similar  outlawry  was  contemplated  when  Henry  III. 
threatened  to  assemble  all  the  shires  of  the  kingdom, 
that  is,  all  the  juries  of  the  shires,  to  punish  the  men  of 
Winchester." 

In  times  of  popular  tumult,  the  expression  "  reading  the 
Riot  Act "  indicates  the  ordinary  and  incorrect  belief  that 
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soldiers  cannot  be  employed  to  put  a  stop  to  mob  violence 
without  the  express  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate. 
Nothing  can  well  be  clearer  than  the  charge  of  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Tindal  to  the  Grand  Jury  at  Bristol  in  1832,  where 
he  lays  down  that  in  the  last  resort  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
citizens  to  forcibly  intervene  when  the  king's  peace  is 
being  broken  : — "  The  law  acknowledges  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  soldier  and  the  private  individual.  The  soldier 
is  still  a  citizen,  lying  under  the  same  obligation,  and  in- 
vested with  the  same  authority  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
the  king  as  any  other  subject.  If  the  one  is  bound  to 
attend  the  call  of  the  civil  magistrate,  so  is  the  other." 
The  citizen,  whether  he  is  a  professional  soldier  or  not,  is 
bound  to  fight  to  uphold  the  law.  It  is  not  the  Riot  Act 
that  justifies  intervention  ;  it  is  the  fact  that  force  is  neces- 
sary : — "  If  the  one  may  interfere  for  that  purpose  when  the 
occasion  demands  it  without  the  requisition  of  the  magis- 
trate, so  may  the  other  too."  Due  discretion  must  be  exer- 
cised as  to  the  amount  of  force  to  be  used,  such  as  later 
on  will  appear  reasonable  to  twelve  men  in  a  jury  box. 
"  Still  further,  by  the  common  law  not  only  is  each  private 
subject  bound  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost,  but  every 
sheriff,  constable,  and  other  peace  officer  is  called  upon  to 
do  all  that  in  them  lies  for  the  suppression  of  riot,  and 
each  has  authority  to  command  all  other  subjects  of  the 
king  to  assist  them  in  that  under  the  king." 

There  is  little  more  in  this  than  is  contained  in  the  laws 
of  Athelstan.  Any  one  who  failed  thrice  to  attend  the 
"  gem6t "  was  to  pay  the  fine  for  contempt ;  if  he  would 
not,  all  the  chief  men  belonging  to  the  "  burh  "  were  to  ride 
to  him  and  take  all  that  he  had,  and  put  him  in  "  bohr  " 
(surety).  This  was  not  a  voluntary  duty  : — "  If  any  one 
will  not  ride  with  his  fellows,  let  him  pay  the  king's  penalty 
for  contempt."  The  "  frith  "  (peace)  was  to  be  proclaimed 
at  the  "  gemdt "  towards  all  that  the  king  willed  to  be  in 
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the  "  frith."  If  the  law  was  broken  all  the  chief  men  of 
the  "  burh  "  were  to  ride  to  the  offender  and  take  all  that 
he  had  ;  half  of  this  was  to  go  to  the  king  and  half  to  the 
men  who  were  in  the  riding.  If  he  resisted  he  was  to  be 
killed,  and  exactly  the  same  law  subsists  to-day.  To  kill 
a  man  for  the  lawful  performance  of  his  duty  is  to  be  out 
of  the  king's  peace,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Athelstan  : — 
"If  any  one  will  avenge  him,  or  be  at  feud  with  him,  then 
be  he  foe  to  the  king  and  to  all  his  friends," 
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Chapter   VII 
WAR   AND   THE   STATE   OF    SOCIETY 

I.     Belief  in  Underlying   Causes   of  Defeat 

If  war  were  what  it  is  represented  to  be,  an  unfortunate 
tendency  to  destroy  life  and  property  in  the  exercise  of  a 
propensity  to  evil,  it  would  well  be  a  matter  of  wonder  that 
"  commerce  flourished  by  means  of  it,"  even  as  an  isolated 
instance  of  the  science  of  the  statesmen  transmuting  the 
base  metal  of  human  passion  into  the  gold  generally 
awarded  only  to  peaceful  trade.  The  state  of  the  country 
that  was  ready  for  war,  that  had  no  repugnance  to  it,  and 
whose  moralists  did  not  condemn  it,  should  be  so  bad  that 
it  would  be  unable  to  make  a  peaceful  use  of  its  success  in 
repelling  invasion,  or  holding  its  own  in  trade  routes.  But 
when  a  country  is  overthrown  in  war  the  students  of  a 
science  of  history  should  act  like  the  students  of  a  science 
of  medicine,  and  follow  the  example  of  Lord  Palmerston. 
He  was  asked  in  a  cholera  scare  to  appoint  a  day  of 
national  humiliation  for  Scotland,  and  replied  that  he 
would  do  so  on  being  assured  that  the  drainage  and  water 
supply  had  been  well  looked  to.  In  hygiene  it  is  better 
that  men  should  be  taught  even  by  the  extreme  penalty  of 
death,  which  lays  the  wealthy  low  as  well  as  the  dweller  in 
insanitary  tenements,  that  the  world  was  only  meant  for 
the  clean.  The  land  of  the  owners  of  slums,  of  the  towns 
that  will  not  cleanse  their  streets,  of  the  government  that 
looks  on  supinely  while  every  article  of  food  is  adulterated, 
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is  dispossessed  in  time  of  empire  to  the  infinite  good  of  the 
human  race  by  the  final  test  of  God's  judgment  in  battle. 
The  oppressed  have  another  chance  in  the  choice  that  war 
offers  them  to  fight  for  the  comparatively  strong  and  just, 
and  to  desert  the  side  of  masters  who  only  wrong  them. 

However  long  this  chapter  were  to  be  made,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  review  the  whole  circumstances  of  countries 
when  engaged  in  war  during  all  history,  and,  unless  this 
was  done,  exceptions,  or  apparent  exceptions,  would  always 
be  quoted  against  the  statement  of  the  law  that  war  breaks 
for  the  most  part  those  who  deserve  to  be  broken,  and  that 
the  remainder  in  the  interest  of  the  development  of  the 
world  are  not  fit  to  be  rulers  of  empire.  We  are  not,  how- 
ever, concerned  with  the  induction  that  rests  upon  the 
enumeration  of  every  single  known  instance,  but  on  that 
higher  induction  which  requires  only  sufficient  instances 
on  which  to  ground  the  law  in  question,  with  the  proviso 
that  they  shall  be  shown  to  be  bound  together  by  the  tie 
of  cause.  Illustrations  then  will  be  given  from  the  fall  of 
several  empires,  and  especially  from  the  story  of  those 
peoples  with  which  Great  Britain  ^was  immediately  con- 
cerned, together  with  a  review  of  its  own  history  under 
this  head. 

The  general  opinion,  which  often  takes  the  form  of 
superstition,  has  sufficient  knowledge  of  social  life  not  to 
accept  the  theory  of  "  decisive  battles  "  being  the  causes  of 
national  disaster.  The  people  in  this  case  are  on  the  side 
of  Pitt,  and,  as  we  shall  often  repeat,  it  is  encouraging  to 
quote  a  great  name  in  support  of  incontrovertible  facts,  not 
as  part  of  the  general  proof,  but  as  the  only  thing  that  will 
convince  "  the  weaker  brother."  In  the  great  French  war 
Pitt  advocated  defensive  works  on  the  south  coast,  as  it 
might  spare  the  country  a  great  battle.  "  Not  that,"  he 
hastened  to  say,  understanding  the  case  as  contemporaries 
always  do,  "  the  result  of  one  battle,  or  of  ten  battles,  will 
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conquer  England."  It  is  a  true  instinct  which  believes 
that  in  the  nature  of  things  something  else  than  the  event 
of  a  single  day  must  be  the  cause  of  national  disaster. 
The  cause  men  have  always  known  lay  deeper  for  the 
coming  of  the  scourges  of  pestilence  and  of  war.  The 
sufferers  put  both  down  to  the  wrath  of  God  at  the  short- 
comings of  king  and  people. 

As  to  pestilence,  modern  science  confirms  the  instinct 
by  showing  that  it  follows  on  conditions  prepared  by  neg- 
lect, that  it  can  be  warded  off  in  a  well-organised  com- 
munity, and  in  no  other  for  any  length  of  time.  This 
immunity  is  not  gained  without  trouble,  and  what  seems 
to  many  minds  "  the  bloated  armaments "  of  sanitary 
inspectors,  officers  of  health,  borough  surveyors,  not  to 
speak  of  laboratories  and  other  expensive  requisites  of  pro- 
tection. Foresight  is  required,  and  nothing  can  be  more 
troublesome  than  foresight  to  the  person  concerned  only 
with  the  needs  of  to-day.  Those  who  are  not  yet  plague- 
stricken  regard  cleanliness  as  somewhat  puritanical,  and 
can  by  no  means  see  the  wisdom  of  keeping  an  unpro- 
ductive army  of  men,  in  the  view  of  rigid  political  economy, 
to  contend  against  forces  which  are  not  evil  in  themselves 
but  which  are  destructive  against  the  ignorant  and  idle. 

Moralists  should  bear  an  eternal  enmity  to  Captain 
Mahan,  for  by  just  suggesting  that  not  enough  has  been 
made  of  the  effects  of  sea-power  in  the  Punic  wars  he  cuts 
away  the  stock  instance  by  which  the  course  of  wars  are 
explained.  "  Capua  was  Hannibal's  Cannae  "  has  given  an 
historical  air  to  the  efforts  of  many  a  writer,  who  knew 
nothing  more  about  Hannibal  or  Capua.  That  the  Car- 
thaginians were  still  capable  soldiers  was  proved  by  the 
subsequent  course  of  the  war,  but  its  last  long  years  are 
very  tedious  to  follow,  while  after  following  them,  and  cal- 
culating the  reserve  military  force  of  Rome  and  Carthage, 
they  will  afford  no  text  or  illustration  for  easy  admonition, 
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In  the  same  way,  what  could  be  more  popular  or  less 
laborious  than  to  describe  the  battle  of  Metaurus,  and  hang 
on  to  its  result  the  downfall  of  Carthage  and  the  growth  of 
the  empire  of  Rome  ?  What  lighter  and  better  paid  em- 
ployment could  there  be  than  to  write  an  account  of  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  and  attribute  to  it  alone  the  whole 
subsequent  course  of  English  history  ?  Historical  intuition 
of  this  kind  spins  history  from  itself,  and  is  never  at  a  loss 
for  a  peg  from  which  to  hang  its  ingenious  web.  Had 
William's  father  never  seen  William's  mother  washing  her 
feet  in  a  brook  it  is  obvious  there  would  have  been  no 
William  the  Conqueror.  But  the  historian  sees  farther 
than  this  into  the  heart  of  events.  There  would  have 
been  no  battle  of  Hastings,  no  something  else  that  followed 
on"  Hastings,  "  and  in  fine  no  British  Empire."  He  ex- 
presses no  gratitude  to  the  brook  nor  to  the  soil  for  not 
being  of  a  dull  clay.  Yet  clearly,  if  the  brook  had  not 
been  there,  and  if  the  maiden's  charms  had  been  dis- 
coloured, there  still  would  have  been  no  British  Empire. 
In  this  way  do  the  historians  of  decisive  battles  conceive 
of  the  social  laws  of  war ;  and  in  this  way,  to  the  credit  of 
the  ordinary  student,  by  obscuring  its  real  functions,  they 
cause  him  to  conceive  it  to  be  an  unmitigated  evil. 

In  the  fortunes  of  the  northern  kingdom  there  is  a  more 
picturesque  instance  of  divine  interference  than  any  that 
the  southern  annals  can  furnish.  Flodden  needed  in  the 
popular  imagination  to  be  heralded  by  some  portent 
worthy  of  the  awful  scourging  of  the  Scots.  At  "  the 
summons  of  Plotcock  "  every  man  who  was  to  fall  was  cited 
to  appear  within  forty  days  before  his  master.  One  man, 
whose  life  was  not  lost  in  the  battle,  heard  the  call  by  an 
accident,  and  challenged  the  summons  : — "  I  appeal  from 
that  judgment  and  sentence,  and  take  me  whole  to  the 
mercy  of  God,  and  Christ  Jesus  His  Son."  But  though 
there  was  nothing  quite  so  romantic  in  English  history,  yet 
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all  through  the  period  during  which  historical  medals  were 
struck  there  was  a  belief  that  national  failure  or  success  is 
a  doom.  Of  the  Armada  they  recorded  : — "  God  breathed 
on  them  and  they  were  scattered."  The  victory  of  Dunbar 
was  given  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  "the  Lord  of 
Hosts  "  ;  the  crowning  of  Charles  I.  was  by  an  angel ;  the 
crown  of  James  II.  was  touched  by  light  from  heaven,  and 
guarded  by  an  angel's  sword — it  had  received  "  protection 
from  on  high"  ;  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  hurled  from 
heaven  into  the  sea  : — "  The  Powers  above  laughed  at  him." 
The  Stuart  line  was  not  the  only  one  to  claim  the  special 
guardianship  of  heaven  :  the  flight  of  James  II.  was  typified 
by  a  pillar  broken  by  the  lightning : — "  Not  by  a  human 
blow,  but  by  breath  divine."  If  there  had  been  space  to 
write  on  kingship,  it  would  be  seen  that  this  is  the  outcome 
in  part  of  the  policy  of  the  ruling  class  :  they  represent  that 
their  position  and  emoluments  are  fixed  by  the  special 
desire  of  the  powers  above.  That  is  only  natural  and 
must  be  discounted,  but  there  was  something  more.  The 
general  public  accepted  a  great  national  change,  or  the 
defeat  of  a  policy  of  change,  as  if  it  were  at  once  the  crowning 
and  revelation  of  a  plan  that  had  hitherto  been  carried  out 
in  secret.  Great  events  appear  as  the  light  of  a  revelation. 
Such  being  the  instinct,  the  same  instinct  that  attached  a 
meaning  to  pestilence,  it  is  possible  for  historical  science  to 
decide  in  what  sense  failure  is  a  doom.  It  is  not  the  doom 
that  many  think  lies  hanging  over  a  nation  if  a  great 
general  shall  not  be  born  in  the  nick  of  time.  A  great  mis- 
take was  made  at  Cannae,  and  retrieved  by  the  subsequent 
course  of  the  war.  The  Saxons  were  defeated  at  Hastings, 
but  they  gained  the  law  of  Edward.  The  winds  did  not 
blow  for  William  the  Conqueror  as  they  did  for  William  of 
Orange  ;  but  the  nation  was  too  divided  to  repulse  the  one, 
as  the  army  was  ready  to  welcome  the  other.  The  lives  of 
nations  do  not  depend  on  the  life  of  an  individual,  nor  are 
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they  crippled  by  meteorological  or  any  other  conditions  of 
the  moment. 

Failure  in  war  means  many  things  ;  but  these  two  are  the 
greatest,  for  they  include  the  rest,  absence  of  manhood  and 
want  of  unity.     Men  in  the  past  had  their  strongest  stimu- 
lus to   exertion   in   the   necessity  of  obtaining  food  and 
facing   peril.     To   fail    in    being    active,   to   shrink   from 
bodily  danger,  and,  as  pleasure  accompanies  naturally  the 
use  of  every  kind  of  skill,  to  fail  to  take  pleasure  in  its 
exercise,  and  to  cease  to  desire  to  put  it  to  the  proof  in  the 
test  of  peril,  was  to  be    averse  to  the  conditions  of  life. 
War  was  to  Plato  "  a  man-hunt,"  and  hunting  to  Herodotus 
"  the  war-game."     To  be  unwilling  to  hunt  or  to  make  war 
was  to  fall  below  the  standard  of  the  times,  and  to  possess 
less   than   the  manhood   necessary  to  protect  life.      The 
necessity  did  not  disappear  with  the  extermination  of  the 
wild  beast.     To  be  unable  to  present  a  determined  front  to 
the  enemy,  and  to  shrink  from  the  preliminary  training, 
signifies  an  absence  of  the  everyday  courage  and  endur- 
ance requisite  for  the  preservation  of  existence.     Men  may 
be  driven  into  this  cowardice  and  sluggishness  by  the  pre- 
sence of  such  evils  in  society  that  freemen  are  unwilling  to 
stand  by  each  other.     Possibly  the  gulf  between  rich  and 
poor  has  become  so  great  that  the  latter  are  enslaved,  are 
deprived  of  arms  for  fear  that  they  should  fight  for  freedom, 
or  they  are  even  willing  in  their  desperate  condition  to  risk 
a  change  of  masters.     To  be  unskilful  in  war  and  unwilling 
to  fight  roused  then  every  day  the  same  dismay  that  would 
now  be   felt  if  a   war  had  revealed — which  of  course  it 
has  not — that  we  were  in  this  condition.     A  little  reflec- 
tion will  convince  us  that  every  day  we  expect  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  warlike  virtues ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
these  virtues  in  fact  are  those  on  which  the  empire  prides 
itself,  and  not  on  those  that  go  more  directly  to  the  making 
of  wealth.     Freedom,  the  courage  necessary  to  do  justice, 
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were  held  at  their  true  value,  when  it  seemed  shocking  that 
they  might  be  absent  in  another  people.  Those  who  deny 
the  existence  of  laws  in  history  would  do  well  to  read  their 
newspapers,  and  learn  that  all  Europe  recognises  that,  if 
such  should  unhappily  be  the  case,  a  nation  that  cannot  do 
justice  would  be  useless  as  an  ally  in  war,  since  it  would  be 
certain  to  fail  to  satisfy  the  test.  Each  day  we  take  it  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  men  should  be  brave  and  endure,  and 
that  comrade  should  cling  to  comrade  in  the  hour  of  peril. 
Neither  policeman  nor  fireman  count  the  cost,  or  in  other 
words  the  politico-economic  value  of  their  lives.  Neither 
miners  nor  any  other  members  of  the  industrial  army  make 
the  same  prudent  calculation.  If  they  did,  the  wealth  that 
was  accumulated,  the  empire  that  was  built,  would  only  be 
added  dangers,  temptations  to  other  peoples  to  come  and 
spoil  us.  Peace  needs  frequently,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course,  men  who  are  ready  to  stake  their  lives  that  they 
may  earn  their  bread  by  work,  and  not  by  alm9.  The 
nations  unfit  for  war,  either  from  cowardice,  from  want  of 
good  weapons,  or  from  inability  to  combine,  have  sought 
this  alms  from  nature  and  their  fellows  again  and  again, 
and  each  time  met  with  death  or  slavery.  War  will  not 
allow  of  men  being  slaves,  though  it  were  by  their  own 
consent.  It  will  not  sanction  the  right  of  property  in  men's 
lives.  It  is  so  misrepresented  that  it  seems  to  rejoice  in 
brilliant  uniform,  the  gleam  of  polished  steel,  and  the 
waving  of  banners,  but  it  has  no  sympathy  except  for  the 
hardworking  soldier.  It  does  not  pander  to  vanity,  for  it 
insists  on  loyal  comradeship  when  there  is  no  praise  to  be 
gained,  in  the  trenches  and  on  the  night  watches,  as  well  as 
under  the  smoke  of  the  guns  and  when  the  square  is  charged. 
It  insists  on  paying  no  respect  to  birth,  and  it  will  have 
manhood  recognised  even  in  the  plebeian.  It  will  not 
allow  one  people  to  keep  a  land  if  another  can  use  it 
better.     When  a  nation  is  full  of  men  who  have  successfully 
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carried  through  business  operations  with  not  too  nice  a 
sense  of  honour,  war  finds  out  that  the  bayonets  crumple 
up,  that  the  cartridges  do  not  fit  the  guns,  and  that  the 
soldiers  are  dying  like  flies  because  the  contractor  is 
making  his  pile. 

There  need  not  always  be  corruption,  there  may  have 
only  been  great  waste,  and  the  bulk  of  the  people  may  be 
worse  artificers  than  those  of  a  neighbouring  people. 
Then  the  ships  are  badly  made  and  they  turn  turtle,  and 
there  are  not  enough  metal  workers  to  be  got  in  a  hurry, 
either  in  the  days  before  there  were  great  markets  or  when 
there  is  contraband  of  war.  War  breaks  down  dreams,  the 
dream  of  the  scholar  in  great  libraries,  and  the  poet  sitting 
under  the  shade  of  trees  or  lying  in  a  punt  upon  the  river, 
and  insists  that  great  thoughts  come  only  to  the  men  of  a 
people  to  whom  manhood  is  more  than  all. 

II.     Successful    Invasions     and     Rebellions 

Follow  on  Internal  Abuses  and 

Dissensions 

To  judge  an  event  simply  by  itself  is  to  come,  except 
by  accident,  to  a  wrong  conclusion.  Without  a  knowledge 
of  what  has  gone  before,  the  thinker,  however  great,  is 
pronouncing  an  opinion  in  the  dark.  This  is  especially 
the  case  where  he  shows  no  sign  of  being  acquainted  with 
the  general  rule  governing  such  cases.  In  this  way  the 
operating  theatre  would  be  a  place  where  men  were  stupe- 
fied into  unconsciousness  and  then  cut  up  ;  the  prison  a 
repulsive  stronghold  of  detention,  where,  outside  the  supply 
of  food  and  clothing,  the  elementary  rights  of  a  human 
being  were  trampled  on.  Invasion  becomes  an  unwarrant- 
able interference  with  the  rights  of  another  people.  In 
the  Norman  Conquest  its  great  historian  represents  it  as  a 
crime.     Ordericus  Vitalis  supports  him.     William,  on  his 
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death-bed,  felt  that  he  had  no  right  to  the  ill-gotten  lands  : 
— "  England  I  leave  to  no  one."  Yet  he  was  as  aware  as 
we  are  of  the  laws  governing  events  : — "  I  know  that  it 
will  all  come  to  Henry  at. last."  And  in  spite  of  moralists 
the  world  goes  on  in  the  old  way,  partitioning  out  Africa, 
China,  and  Asia  Minor,  as  if  they  were  no  man's  lands. 
"  Out  of  evil  comes  good  "  is  all  that  the  moralist  can 
answer.  But  may  there  not  be  another  explanation  ?  Is 
it  not  just  possible  that  the  world  is  historically  justified  in 
acting  under  the  pressure  of  complex  causes,  which  it 
recognises,  as  each  case  arises,  to  be  irresistible  and  to  be 
right  ?  Was  it  a  crime  to  go  to  India  and  put  a  stop  to 
wide-spread  slavery  ?  But  then  the  slavery,  the  Times  tells 
us,  is  forgotten  ;  that  is,  the  question  is  no  longer  under- 
stood ;  and  Europe  is  made  to  seem  the  disturber  of  a 
golden  age  of  peace  in  the  east.  Half-way  through  the 
next  century  the  state  of  China  will  be  forgotten,  and  the 
czar  will  look  as  if  he  had  committed  a  wanton  crime  like 
that  of  William  the  Conqueror.  The  formula  of  a  general 
law  at  all  events  clears  the  brain.  It  is  the  sort  of  thing 
that  our  judges  rely  on  when  they  have  to  decide  between 
the  passion  of  litigants.  A  general  law  is  seen  to  be 
necessary  to  secure  elementary  justice,  when  for  instance 
a  tribunal  of  military  judges  is  unaware  that  it  is  wrong  to 
consider  documents  in  secret.  In  the  same  way  it  is  wrong 
for  history  to  put  out  of  sight  the  state  of  the  country  to 
which  the  invader  comes  and  the  character  of  the  work 
that  he  performs. 

The  Chinese  centuries  ago  were  aware  of  the  law, 
which  has  mitigated  their  state  from  time  to  time,  and 
which  will  at  last  perform  its  work  of  permitting  them 
to  understand  and  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  land 
in  which  they  live.  In  the  Shu  king  the  speech  of 
"  Thang  the  Successful "  represents  the  overthrowing  of 
the  dynasty  of  Hsia  as  owing  to  the  crimes  of  the  sovereign 
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Kieh.     His  own  people  were  unwilling  to  leave  their  hus- 
bandry to  attack  the  king,  but  Thang  argues  that  heaven 
has  decreed  his  deposition,  and  that  his  crimes  have  ren- 
dered it  an  easy  task  : — "  The  king  of  Hsia  in  every  way 
exhausts  the  strength  of  his  people,  and  exercises  oppres- 
sion  on   the  cities   of  Sia.     His  multitudes   are   become 
entirely  indifferent  [to  his  service],  and  feel  no  bond  of 
union  [to  him]."     Kieh  had  declared  that  he  was  firm  on 
his  throne  as  the  sun  was  in  the  heavens,  and  his  people 
were  impatiently  exclaiming  : — "  When  wilt  thou,  O  sun, 
expire  ?      We   will   all   perish  with  thee."      Later,   when 
Thang  was  keeping  Kieh  in  banishment,  he  published  an 
announcement   of  his  reasons  for  rebelling ;    the  people, 
great   and   small,  were  in  constant  apprehension,  fearful, 
though  they  were  guilty  of  no  crime.      Thang    inaugu- 
rated  his    dynasty   by    "  a    grand   announcement  to   the 
myriad   regions."      The  king    of   Hsia   was   playing   the 
tyrant,   and    calamities   were   falling   on   his   house.      To 
Thang  had  been  given  to  restore  harmony  to  the  state  and 
clans,  and  he  exhorts  all  his  princes  to  live  righteously 
"  throughout  all  the  regions  that  enter  on  a  new  life  under 
him."     He  formulates  the  law  that  a  dissolute  king  and 
dissolute  princes  come  to  destruction  : — "  If  you  dare  to 
have  constant  dancing  in  your  palaces,  and  drunken  sing- 
ing in  your  chambers  ;  if  you  dare  to  set  your  hearts  on 
wealth  and  women,  and  abandon  yourselves  to  wandering 
about  or  to  the  chase  ;  if  you  dare  to  despise  sage  words, 
to  resist  the  loyal  and  upright,  to  put  far  from  you  the 
aged  and  virtuous  ;  if  a  high  noble  or  officer  be  addicted 
to  this,  his  family  will  surely  come  to  ruin ;  if  the  prince 
of  a  country  be  so  addicted,  his  state  will  surely  come  to 
ruin."    These  rules  were  minutely  inculcated  on  the  sons  of 
officers   and   nobles   in   their   lessons.      Another   dynasty 
succeeded,  and  King  Wii  took  the  field  against  the  tyrant  of 
Shang,  and  laid  down  in  the  clearest  terms  the  conditions 
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of  a  successful  rebellion  or  invasion,  and  the  reason 
why  inferior  numbers  may  prevail : — "  Where  the  strength 
is  the  same,  measure  the  virtue  of  the  parties  ;  where  the 
virtue  is  the  same,  measure  their  righteousness.  Shau  has 
hundreds  of  thousands  and  myriads  of  officers,  but  they 
have  hundreds  of  thousands  and  myriads  of  minds ;  I 
have  [but]  three  thousand  officers,  but  they  have  one 
mind."  Shau  had  exceeded  in  his  crimes  those  of  Kieh  : — 
M  The  beacon  for  him  to  look  to  was  not  far  off; — it  was 
that  king  of  Hsia.     My  attack  on  Shang  must  succeed." 

"  Shau  has  hundreds  of  thousands  and  millions  of  ordin- 
ary men,  divided  in  heart  and  divided  in  practice ; — I  have 
of  ministers  able  to  govern  ten  men,  one  in  heart  and  one 
in  practice."  The  tyrannies  of  the  falling  king  were 
terrible  ;  it  was  said  of  him  picturesquely  : — "  He  cut  out 
the  heart  of  the  worthy  man."  An  ancient  Chinese  pro- 
verb summed  up  the  real  relation  of  king  and  people,  and 
where  it  was  well  and  where  it  was  not  well  to  fight  in 
defence  of  the  crown  : — "  He  who  soothes  us  is  our 
sovereign  ;  he  who  oppresses  us  is  our  enemy." 

The  standing  army  of  Assyria,  consisting  of  troops  well 
armed  and  well  disciplined,  was  divided  into  separate 
bodies  for  the  different  arms  of  the  service.  They  gave 
victories  to  their  king  at  every  point  of  the  compass, 
neither  shrinking  from  pursuing  his  enemies  into  almost 
impracticable  mountains,  nor  from  following  them  on  the 
upper  and  lower  seas.  They  overthrew  the  lesser  king- 
doms, and  defeated  Egypt  the  first  time  they  met  it  in 
battle.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  glory  of  the  empire,  before  the 
final  test  was  applied,  sharp-sighted  contemporaries  knew 
pretty  well  that  the  fall  of  Assyria  was  at  hand.  In  the 
opinion  of  some  authorities  the  Scythians  had  already 
passed  over  the  land  before  Media  and  Babylonia  besieged 
Nineveh. 

When  the  time  had  come  for  Egypt  to  be  the  prey  of 
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foreign  conquerors,  contemporaries  were  aware  that 
strength  had  passed  out  of  the  empire  which  had  chas- 
tised the  negroes  of  the  south,  and  made  its  way  to  the 
Euphrates  when  it  was  at  its  zenith.  The  victory  of  the 
Assyrians  was  the  easier,  because  the  Ethiopians  had  so 
far  got  the  better  of  the  northern  land  that  an  Ethiopian 
king  called  himself  sovereign  of  Egypt.  Yet  after  the 
battle  of  Raphia  the  petty  princes  of  Egypt  were  glad 
to  throw  off  the  Ethiopian  yoke,  so  that  Isaiah  had  pn> 
phesied  the  triumph  of  Esarhaddon,  when  city  should  be 
against  city,  and  kingdom  against  kingdom.  The  military 
institutions  of  Egypt  had  become  disorganised  after  the 
death  of  Minephtah  ;  there  was  not  so  much  hope  of 
spoil,  and  consequently  the  upper  classes  did  not  care  to 
enter  the  army,  though  it  was  not  difficult  to  get  recruits 
from  the  fellahin.  At  the  close  of  the  Theban  dynasty 
the  recruiting  of  soldiers  and  collection  of  taxes  had  be- 
come more  and  more  affairs  of  the  central  government, 
and  only  a  few  barons  lived  on  their  estates. 

Herodotus  shows  the  fear  that  was  entertained  by  the 
Medes  before  the  event  that  the  Persians,  the  inferior  race, 
would  throw  off  their  yoke.  Mandane,  the  daughter  of 
Astyages  the  Mede,  had  married  Cambyses,  a  Persian. 
Their  child  was  entrusted  to  Harpagus  to  put  to  death. 
He  spared  it,  and  was  punished  by  the  death  of  his  own 
son,  accompanied  by  a  farther  refinement  of  inhuman 
cruelty.  Such  an  empire  was  ripe  for  falling.  Harpagus 
persuaded  the  chief  Medes  to  take  Cyrus  for  their  king, 
assuring  the  Persian  that  "whoever  led  the  Medic  force 
would  desert  to  his  army."  Harpagus  was  the  Median 
general.  Many  Medes  deserted,  the  rest  fled  or  were 
routed. 

When  Cyrus  came  against  Babylon  the  priesthood  of 
the  capital  were  very  discontented  with  the  king  because 
their  gods  had  not  been  duly  honoured  ;  they  represented 
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his  fall  as  the  result  of  divine  vengeance.  The  Jews  were 
also  in  his  favour,  and  in  their  sacred  writings  he  is  an 
instrument  of  the  divine  will.  They  were  restored  to  their 
city  and  allowed  to  rebuild  their  temple,  to  which  the 
sacred  vessels  taken  away  by  Nebuchadnezzar  were  given 
back.  The  same  toleration  for  religion  was  shown  by 
Cambyses  ;  the  stories  of  his  insulting  the  Apis-Bull  were 
inventions.  Amasis  was  a  usurper  and  unpopular,  partly 
because  he  had  allowed  Greek  traders  to  settle  in  the  land. 

The  early  Persian  rule  was  beneficent,  but  when  Alex- 
ander came  he  was  not  unwelcome  ;  the  Persian  empire 
was  a  congeries  of  conquered  kingdoms  ruled  by  satraps  ; 
Sardis,  the  capital  of  Lydia,  brought  the  keys  of  their  city ; 
the  towns  of  the  Lycian  confederacy,  for  they  were  Cretans 
by  descent,  were  glad  to  join  the  Greeks  ;  and  Egypt,  that 
had  thousands  of  years  of  autonomy  to  look  back  on,  ex- 
cept for  its  subjection  to  the  shepherd  kings,  had  never 
been  satisfied  to  acquiesce  in  its  conquest  by  Cambyses  ; 
it  had  revolted  many  times,  and  once  so  successfully  as  to 
be  independent  for  sixty  years.  Phoenicia  was  another 
subject  country ;  and  though  Tyre  resisted,  the  island 
Aradus,  with  its  companion  town  Marathus,  on  the  main- 
land, submitted.  Byblus  followed  its  example,  and  Sidon 
did  not  wait  for  a  summons  ;  Tyre  alone  made  a  stubborn 
resistance.  When  the  victories  had  been  won,  not  even 
the  Persian  nobility  were  averse  to  the  rule  of  Alexander. 

For  four  centuries  the  Parthians,  a  branch  of  the  same 
stock  as  the  Persians,  had  ruled  Persia.  The  restoration 
of  the  Persians  to  their  ancient  power  was  to  a  great  ex- 
tent hastened  by  the  Parthians  falling  away  from  Zoro- 
astrianism  and  taking  to  idolatry.  In  the  final  battle  be- 
tween Parthia  and  Persia,  Artaxerxes  was  victorious 
through  the  Persians  in  the  Parthian  army  supporting  his 
cause. 

Rome  conquered  not  only  in  its  campaigns  ;  the  king- 
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doms  that  Alexander  founded  carried  on  open  warfare, 
and  started  insurrections  in  their  rivals'  dominions  ;  Greece 
was  set  against  Macedonia,  Cyrene  against  Egypt,  and 
the  lesser  states  of  Asia  Minor  against  Syria. 

The  fall  of  Rome  had  long  been  foreseen  by  its  own 
citizens.  Cicero  had  warned  the  Roman  judges.  Tacitus 
said  that  it  was  staggering  to  its  doom,  and  not  only  made 
the  prophecy  but  gave  the  reason.  The  Roman  emperors 
fixed  the  boundaries  of  the  empire,  knowing  that  it  would 
take  all  their  strength  to  defend  the  early  conquests,  and 
finally  they  transferred  the  capital  to  Byzantium  for  the 
better  safety  of  the  whole.  Long  before  this  the  Roman 
armies  were  composed  of  soldiers  who  had  no  care  for  a 
common  country.  The  armies  that  were  to  subdue  Britain 
were  made  up  of  Gauls,  Germans,  and  even  Britons. 
Those  who  looked  on  knew  well  that  the  recruits  did  not 
come  in  from  any  love  to  the  cause.  They  fought  for 
Rome  because  they  were  dragged  away  to  fight.  They 
were  not  citizens  of  the  empire,  to  whom  homes  had  been 
granted,  and  who  had  wives  and  children.  Rome  had  de- 
prived them  of  a  fatherland.  If  they  remembered  one  at 
all,  their  recollection  of  it  would  turn  them  against  the 
city  that  had  led  them  into  exile. 

The  time  for  the  downfall  of  the  Western  Empire  came, 
and  "  it  fell  by  its  own  weight "  ;  its  society  was  not  bonded 
together,  and  factions  were  ready  to  call  in  bands  of 
foreigners.  "  In  spite  of  all  the  disorganisation  of  the 
government,  the  empire  suffered  more  from  the  misconduct 
of  the  Roman  officers  than  from  the  strength  of  its  assail- 
ants." Even  Genseric  could  hardly  have  penetrated  into 
Africa  unless  he  had  been  invited  by  Boniface  and  assisted 
by  his  rebellion  ;  while  the  imperial  officers  in  Britain, 
Gaul,  and  Spain,  who,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Honorius,  assumed  the  imperial  title,  laid  those  provinces 
open  to  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians.     "  The  govern- 
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ment  of  the  Western  Empire  was  really  destroyed,  the 
frame  of  political  society  was  broken  in  pieces,  and  the 
provinces  depopulated  some  time  -before  its  final  conquest 
had  been  achieved  by  foreigners.  The  Roman  principle  of 
aristocratic  rule  was  unable  to  supply  that  bond  of  union 
which  the  national  organisation  of  the  Greeks,  aided  by 
the  influence  of  the  established  church,  furnished  in  the 
east." 

Dissensions  on  the  continent  made  the  viking  inroads 
much  easier  than  they  would  have  been.  Sometimes  the 
nobles  cared  only  about  defending  their  own  states.  This 
was  the  reason  that  Charles  the  Bald  could  only  collect 
few  troops  against  them,  when  in  845  a  viking  fleet  navi- 
gated as  far  as  Paris  ;  and  when  in  858  with  the  assistance 
of  Lothaire  II.  he  blockaded  with  a  fleet  the  Danes  on  the 
island  of  Oissel,  the  nobles  of  his  kingdom  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  calling  in  Lewis,  and  he  had  to  raise  the  siege. 

In  the  chapter  on  War  and  Colonisation  the  historic 
law  is  seen  fulfilling  itself  throughout  the  centuries.  One 
instance  not  given  there  may  be  added.  In  the  first  attempt 
of  the  East  against  the  West,  Egypt  and  Syria  were  hostile 
to  each  other  and  the  emirs  were  independent.  The 
Christians  gained  Jerusalem  and  their  various  other  fiefs 
because  the  Saracens  were  disunited  ;  they  lost  them  when 
Egypt  could  not  be  played  off  against  Syria,  and  when 
their  pilgrims  fought  together.  Palestine  was  held  by 
feudal  lords ;  minors  often  succeeded  ;  the  climate  told 
fatally  both  on  habits  and  health,  and  women  through 
marriage  gave  away  lordships.  Europe  at  the  time  was 
strong  enough  to  attempt  to  ward  off  the  irruptions  invited 
by  the  decaying  Eastern  Empire,  but  its  societies  were  not 
sufficiently  cohesive  to  carve  out  and  sustain  empires  in 
the  east.  No  one  kingdom  was  full  enough  of  men,  or 
united  enough,  to  undertake  the  task,  and  allied  kings  dis- 
trusted each  other.    Henry  II.  and  Philip  Augustus  agreed 
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to  go  on  crusade.  The  smallest  cause  was  sufficient  to 
prevent  a  joint  enterprise,  and  to  arouse  the  jealousy  that 
either  had  lest  something  might  be  done  in  derogation  of 
his  own  honour.  On  the  third  crusade  the  men  had  to  eat 
the  flesh  of  their  own  war  horses,  to  eat  grass,  to  conceal 
their  food,  to  fight  for  bread,  and  to  gnaw  bones.  Each 
chapter  in  The  Itinerarium  of  Richard  I.  ends  with  a  verse 
describing  how  they  anathematised  the  Marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat  : — 

"  Ah  !  then  was  heard  the  people  cursing 
The  Marquis  and  his  treachery, 
Who  cares  not  for  their  perishing, 
The  people  and  their  misery." 

When  Richard  came  to  Messina  the  Lombards  harassed 
his  men  with  insults,  threatening  that  they  would  come  to 
their  camp,  and  slay  them,  and  take  their  goods.  On  the 
pretext  that  a  woman,  who  had  been  selling  bread,  had 
been  injured,  a  riot  began  which  was  only  assuaged  by  the 
presence  of  Richard  himself.  The  armed  pilgrims  who 
came  to  Palestine  took  side  with  contending  parties, 
and  in  1192  the  Pisans  favoured  Guy,  and  the  Genoese 
Conrad  ;  there  "  was  as  it  were  civil  war  in  Acre " ;  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  armed  with  the  French  and  proceeded 
to  help  the  Genoese ;  the  Pisans  went  out  to  meet  him, 
"  since  their  countenance  was  that  of  men  willing  to  fight." 
The  duke  was  thrown  from  his  horse  transfixed  with  a 
lance,  and  they  retreated  into  the  city  and  closed  the 
gates.  For  three  days  they  defended  themselves,  and 
when  the  siege  was  hot  they  sent  for  Richard,  and  Conrad 
retreated  to  Tyre.  The  king  lectured  both  parties  on  the 
beauty  of  concord,  and  the  harm  done  by  enmity,  and  the 
alliance  was  remade  by  the  kiss  of  peace. 

It  would  seem  for  a  time  as  if  the  same  law  would  be 
found  in  operation  in  England.  By  ignoring  early  naval 
history,  the  real  meaning  of  foreign  events  is  entirely  lost. 
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England  invaded  France  again  and  again,  but  France  did 
actually  once  descend  on  England,  was  always  harrying 
her  sea-coast  towns,  and  was  always  on  the  verge  of 
invading  her  again.  Nelson's  victory  at  Trafalgar  was  not 
the  only  great  deliverance,  nor  was  that  of  Russell  at  La 
Hogue.  Mediaeval  Englishmen  heard  with  thankfulness  of 
the  Earl  of  Arundel  ;  and  how  the  story  was  told  to  the 
French  king  that  his  men  were  braver  than  the  English,  for 
they  had  dared  to  leap  from  their  vessels  into  the  sea,  and 
thus  face  death.  The  danger  was  there,  but  the  dissen- 
sions in  England  were  never  sufficiently  great  to  bring  the 
danger  to  a  head.  In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  dissen- 
sions laid  the  country  open.  An  united  army  entered  into 
conflict  with  a  badly-organised  and  hastily-summoned 
force,  whose  methods  of  warfare  in  the  field  were  inferior 
to  that  of  the  invader,  reflecting  the  comparatively  back- 
ward state  of  the  society  of  which  they  were  the  outcome. 
The  preparations  of  the  two  kings  were  an  index  of  what 
the  result  would  probably  be.  The  king  of  France  sum- 
moned all  his  vassals,  but  did  not  care  to  consult  his 
country.  The  king  of  England  equipped  his  fleet,  and 
yielded  at  once  to  the  desire  of  the  Commons  to  confer 
with  their  constituents  on  the  subject  of "  this  important 
and  costly  war."  England  was  an  united  country,  in  which 
the  great  vassals  of  the  time  of  the  Conquest  had  been 
crushed,  and  the  secondary  nobility  had  been  driven  to 
take  part  with  the  people  ;  in  whose  house  of  representa- 
tives knights  and  burgesses  sat  together  ;  and  in  which 
there  was  only  a  foreshadowing  of  the  troubles  that  were  to 
come  from  the  aggregation  of  great  fiefs  in  the  hands  of 
princes  of  the  royal  blood.  France,  on  the  contrary, 
though  Philip  VI.  seemed  a  greater  king  than  Edward  III. 
with  a  greater  outward  show  than  any  of  his  predecessors, 
for  "  never  had  there  been  a  king  in  France  who  kept  state 
like  King  Philip,"  was  not  a  nation,  but  a  bundle  of  sovereign 
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states,  kept  together  by  the  fealty  they  owed  to  their 
suzerain  at  Paris.  After  the  heroic  conduct  of  the  six 
burghers  at  Calais,  who  were  ready  to  die  instead  of  their 
fellows,  it  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  want  of  national 
cohesion  that,  although  one  of  them,  John  d'Aire,  refused 
to  reside  in  the  town  under  the  protection  of  the  English, 
yet  Eustace  de  St.  Pierre,  who  had  been  the  first  to  offer 
himself  for  death,  consented.  Their  devotion  to  duty  was 
so  great  that  Sir  John  de  Vienne  told  the  Lord  Walter 
Manny  that  they  would  rather  go  through  the  siege  again 
than  that  "  the  poorest  lad  in  the  town  should  be  doomed 
to  harder  conditions  than  any  of  the  knights  or  esquires." 
But  this  devotion  of  the  burgesses  was  municipal  and  not 
national. 

The  loss  of  Calais  in  due  time  came  about  by  one  of 
those  set  of  causes  that  prepare  the  way  for  defeat,  though 
it  slightly  differed  from  those  that  made  Calais  English  for 
over  two  centuries.  The  home  government  had  disre- 
garded the  representations  of  the  council  that  the  walls  of 
the  town  were  in  disrepair  ;  there  was  no  fleet  prepared  to 
defend  it  as  there  had  been  to  assist  in  its  blockade  ;  gun- 
nery played  its  part  as  it  did  in  the  recapture  of  all  the 
French  towns,  and  this  time  the  dissensions  were  on  the 
side  of  the  English.  The  mayor  of  the  town  and  the 
mayor  of  the  staple  were  at  variance ;  they  were  leaders  of 
two  opposing  parties.  The  last  French  port  was  lost  to  the 
English,  in  spite  of  the  value  attached  to  it,  for  "  Calais," 
Queen  Mary  said,  "  would  be  found  written  on  her  heart." 
It  is  a  memorial  close  to  our  shores  of  the  causes  that 
behind  and  beside  all  battles  decide  the  winning  and  the 
losing  of  empires. 

From  the  first,  in  one  sense,  France  had  the  materials 
of  nationality,  just  as  the  English  had  possessed  them 
three  centuries  before ;  both  countries  needed  pressure  to 
compel   them   to   become   nations.     The   French   nobles, 
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though  their  feudal  warfare  was  unsuited  for  the  open 
country,  yet  could  defend  their  castles  ;  nor  were  they 
altogether  without  patriotism,  neither  they  nor  their  men. 
The  Maid  of  Orleans,  though  she  came  from  the  people, 
was  welcomed  by  many  round  the  king,  and  among  them 
by  the  Duke  of  Alencon  ;  Dunois  and  others  fought  by  her 
side.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  before  the  English  were 
finally  driven  from  France,  was  troubled  about  his  treaties 
with  the  English  : — "  He  was  French  in  blood,  in  heart,  in 
wish."  Before  the  time  of  Joan  the  Maid,  the  servants  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  were  reluctant  to  swear  to  the  Treaty 
of  Troyes ;  his  own  two  brothers  were  against  it ;  many 
powerful  lords  quitted  his  household  ;  the  majority  of  the 
towns  in  his  duchy  refused  to  take  the  oath  to  the  king 
of  England.  The  country,  wretched  as  it  was,  raised 
a  large  sum  for  the  defence  of  Orleans  ;  the  bravest  soldiers 
captained  the  garrisons  ;  its  own  citizens  resolved  upon  a 
stout  defence. 

Before  the  coming  of  Henry  V.  John  the  Fearless,  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  had  murdered  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and 
Charles  VI.  who  had  lost  his  reason  granted  a  pardon  for 
his  brother's  death.  The  Armagnacs  strove  with  the 
Burgundians  as  Henry  V.  landed  at  Harfleur.  At  the 
conference  on  the  bridge  of  Montereau,  in  141 9,  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  was  killed  by  a  follower  of  the  dauphin 
Charles,  and  the  support  of  Philip  the  Good  of  Burgundy 
led  to  the  Treaty  of  Troyes  in  1420.  Charles  VII.  had 
married  Mary  of  Anjou,  Brittany  was  coming  over  to  his 
side,  and  Burgundy  was  wavering  when,  in  1428,  the  siege  of 
Orleans  was  begun.  A  circumstance,  fortunate  for  France, 
decided  into  which  scale  the  weight  of  Burgundy  should  be 
finally  thrown.  Jacqueline,  heiress  of  Hainault  and  Hol- 
land, was  bestowed  in  marriage  by  Burgundy  on  the  Duke 
of  Brabant.  Disregarding  the  rights  of  wardship  she 
escaped  to  England,  and,  the  pope  annulling  her  marriage 
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vow,  married  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  He  claimed  Hain- 
ault  in  right  of  his  wife,  and  used  an  army  which  should 
have  been  turned  against  the  French  to  recover  her  heri- 
tage. Burgundy  supported  his  vassal,  the  Duke  of  Brabant, 
and  was  alienated  from  the  English. 

Fortescue  appeals  to  the  personal  knowledge  of  Prince 
Edward  as  to  the  oppression  practised  in  France  by  the 
French  king's  troops  ;  they  wasted  so  wherever  they  went 
that  a  royal  traveller  could  scarcely  be  accommodated ;  they 
paid  nothing,  and  if  they  did  not  like  what  was  provided 
for  them,  they  treated  barbarously  villagers  and  townsmen. 
Salt  was  a  monopoly  of  the  king  of  France,  and  the  rest  of 
the  taxes  were  very  heavy.  The  Frenchman  tasted  no 
liquor  but  water  ;  he  was  clothed  in  a  jerkin  made  of 
canvas  no  better  than  common  sackcloth.  He  wore  no 
woollen,  and  ate  no  flesh  unless  it  was  the  fat  of  bacon,  or 
the  entrails  and  heads  of  beasts  slain  for  the  nobles  and 
merchants  of  the  land  :  for  whom  also  quails,  partridges, 
hares,  and  the  like  were  reserved  upon  pain  of  the  galleys. 
The  result  of  this  is,  he  says  in  his  Governance  of  En gland \ 
"  they  have  so  to  labour,  watch,  and  grub  in  the  ground  for 
their  sustenance,  that  their  nature  is  wasted,  and  the  kind 
of  them  brought  to  nought.  They  go  crooked,  and  are 
feeble,  not  able  to  fight  nor  to  defend  the  realm  ;  nor  have 
they  weapons,  nor  money  to  buy  them  weapons  withal. 
For  this  reason  the  French  king  had  not  men  of  his  own 
realm  able  to  defend  it,  except  his  nobles,  which  did  not 
bear  such  impositions,  and  therefore  they  were  right  lightly 
of  their  ^bodies  ;  for  which  cause  he  was  compelled  to  make 
his  army  for  the  defence  of  his  land  of  strangers,  Scots, 
Spaniards,  men  of  Aragon  and  Switzerland,  or  else  all  his 
enemies  might  overrun  him  ;  for  he  hath  no  defence  of  his 
own  except  his  castles  and  fortresses."  This  chancellor, 
who  lived  in  the  midst  of  war,  had  no  scruple  in  connect- 
ing its  issue  with  the  character  of  the  constitution.     The 
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government  of  the  kingdom  of  England  was  political  ;  that 
is,  the  king's  power  is  restrained  by  law  ;  so  that  "  he  can 
neither  make  any  alteration  or  change  in  the  laws  of  the 
realm  without  the  consent  of  the  subject,  nor  burthen  them, 
against  their  wills,  with  strange  impositions."  The  govern- 
ment of  the  king  of  France  was  merely  regal,  so  that  he 
could  impose  tallages  and  other  hardships  upon  the  people 
whether  they  willed  or  no,  without  their  consent ;  and  the 
result  was  that  his  realm  was  a  prey  to  England  for  a 
hundred  years,  and  his  army  composed  of  mercenaries  who 
tore  the  land  to  pieces.  The  great  constitutional  lawyer 
whose  treatises  were  quoted  in  the  courts  in  after  time 
sums  up  the  matter  thus  : — "  Lo,  this  is  the  frute  of  his  Jus 
Regale,  if  the  realm  of  England,  which  is  an  isle,  were 
ruled  under  such  a  law,  it  would  be  then  a  prey  to  all 
other  nations  that  would  conquer  and  rob  it.  But  its 
people  are  not  in  such  penury  as  not  to  have  all  things 
necessary  to  the  sustenance  of  nature.  Therefore  they  are 
strong,  and  able  to  resist  the  adversaries  of  this  realm,  and 
to  beat  other  realms  that  do,  or  would  do  them  wrong. 
.  .  .  Lo,  this  is  the  fruyt  of  Jus  politicum  et  regale, 
under  which  we  live."  Some  men  had  in  their  ignorance 
thought  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  king  if  the 
Commons  of  England  were  as  poor  as  the  Commons  of 
France. 

But  the  close  connection  between  industrial  and  military 
organisation  was  too  well  understood  in  England  for  that 
to  pass  current.  Fortescue  is  as  clear  as  to  the  principle 
as  Sir  Francis  Bacon  is  later.  "  It  would  make  the  king 
more  powerful  for  the  time,  for  then  they  would  not  rebel 
as  they  have  done  oftentimes,  but  neither  would  they  be 
able  to  defend  the  realm.  Rebellion  the  Commons  of 
France  neither  join  in  nor  may  join  in  ;  they  have  no 
weapons  nor  armour,  nor  goods  to  buy  them  withal.  The 
might  of  the  realm  of  England  stands  most  upon  archers, 
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and  these  are  not  rich.  If  they  were  made  poorer  than 
they  should  be,  they  would  not  have  wherewith  to  buy 
them  bows,  arrows,  jacks,  or  any  other  armour  of  defence, 
whereby  they  might  be  able  to  resist  our  enemies,  when 
they  choose  to  come  upon  us  ;  which  they  may  do  on 
every  side,  considering  that  we  are  an  island."  It  is  not 
only  necessary  that  they  should  be  able  to  buy  their  equip- 
ments, but  that  they  should  be  also  well  exercised  in 
shooting,  which  every  expert  knows  cannot  be  done  with- 
out great  expense.  In  what  way  too  could  the  king 
repress  the  rising  of  a  rebellious  noble,  if  the  Commons 
were  too  poor  to  fight.  The  realm  of  France  never  gives  a 
subsidy  freely  to  the  king  because  the  Commons  are  too 
poor  ;  and  the  king  dare  not  ask  a  subsidy  from  his  nobles 
for  fear  that  they  should  conspire  against  him. 

According  to  Machiavelli,  a  land  like  France,  with  a 
number  of  petty  princes,  is  at  first  an  easy  prey,  because 
there  will  always  be  a  party  discontented  and  fond  of 
change.  But  when  the  conquest  is  once  accomplished 
there  will  remain  an  infinity  of  difficulties  not  only  from 
the  conquered  but  also  from  those  who  have  assisted  in 
the  enterprise.  The  nobles  can  neither  be  satisfied  nor 
destroyed,  and  the  conquest  will  be  lost  on  the  first  and 
frequently  on  the  slightest  occasion. 

No  heroine,  even  with  the  spirit  of  Joan  or  under  the 
inspiration  of  heavenly  voices,  arises  to  save  a  people 
among  whom  there  are  not  unknown  thousands  of  a  spirit 
akin  to  her  own  "  who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal." 
Half  a  century  before  her  birth,  the  people  in  some  of  the 
districts  ceded  by  the  Treaty  of  Bretigny  declared  : — "  We 
will  recognise  the  English  with  the  lips,  but  the  heart  shall 
beat  to  it  never."  Peasants  carried  on  war  against  the 
English  long  before  the  coming  of  the  peasant  maid  from 
Domremy,  which,  as  it  was  attached  to  Orleans  and  the 
Dauphin,  was  harassed  by  the  English  and  Burgundians, 
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The  archbishop  of  Toulouse  had  converted  more  than  sixty 
towns ;  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  foreign  aggression  had 
been  fermenting  in  many  quarters  and  for  many  years ;  an 
allegory  was  current  in  the  provinces  in  which  France 
implored  her  three  children,  the  clergy,  chivalry,  and 
people,  to  unite  to  save  her.  There  was  strength  enough 
among  the  three  to  answer  the  appeal,  and  drive  away  the 
foreigner  when  once  they  could  learn  to  unite.  That  they 
would  so  learn  at  last,  and  carry  on  the  struggle  till  they 
did  so,  was  augured  in  the  sentiment  among  them  before 
Crecy,  and  which  was  powerful  to  accomplish  its  end  in 
spite  of  the  "  decision  "  of  three  pitched  battles  : — "  There 
was  no  mind  in  France  to  be  subjects  of  the  king  of 
England." 

But  there  were  two  other  causes  at  work  besides  the 
growing  unity  of  France.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  the  English  occupation  of  France  resulted 
in  awful  misery,  stirring  up  the  oppressed  to  desperate 
effort.  Like  all  oppression  it  demoralised  the  oppressors, 
and  thus  led  to  losses  which  made  the  war  a  hazardous 
speculation,  in  which  the  men  in  England  no  longer  cared 
to  invest  time  and  money.  The  editor  of  the  correspond- 
ence of  Bekynton  in  the  Rolls  Series  gives  an  illustration 
of  how  lookers  on  see  which  way  the  game  of  war  is  going. 
The  royal  letters  recommending  bishops  for  sees  in  France 
and  England  were  attended  to  by  the  pope  in  the  case  ot 
the  latter  country  with  one  exception,  but  "  there  is  not  a 
single  instance  where  the  nominee  to  a  French  see  was 
accepted  by  the  pope."  The  bishop  of  Bayeux  would 
much  rather,  he  declared,  have  written  good  news  to 
Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  but  his  duty  would  not 
allow  him  to  keep  silence  on  the  state  of  Normandy.  The 
duke  was  renowned  as  a  scholar  ;  in  the  Bodleian  library 
at  Oxford  there  is  an  inscription  on  the  gates  leading  to 
the  oldest  portion  calling  the  attention  of  the  visitor  to 
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Duke  Humphrey's  foundation.  He  would  know  then  from 
his  historical  learning  that  a  just  rule  was  dear  to  God. 
The  subject  owed  tribute  and  obedience,  but  the  prince  in 
his  turn  must  give  to  his  subjects  justice.  To  us,  who  have 
collectively  reached  the  pitch  of  believing  that  history  has 
no  lessons,  it  is  strange  to  find  that  men  in  the  stress  of  a 
great  conflict  in  the  fifteenth  century  could  lay  down 
beforehand  the  simple  principle  on  which  the  ultimate 
issue  depends : — "All  breadth  and  glory  of  empire  has  arisen 
from  justice  ;  nor  is  there  any  power  of  empire  so  great 
that  without  justice  it  can  be  lasting."  Therefore  the 
prince  must  strive  with  all  his  might  to  preserve  his  sub- 
jects ;  the  public  weal  is  of  no  less  concern  than  his  private 
interest : — "  Since  it  is  on  the  foundation  of  the  people  that 
empires  rest ;  nor  can  any  one  doubt  that  dominion  will  not 
be  great  but  where  the  multitude  is  prosperous.  Where- 
fore the  prince  neglects  his  own  interest,  who  neglects  the 
public  good  ;  nor  is  it  sufficient  to  preserve  the  heights  of 
his  own  greatness,  if  he  overturns  or  even  does  not  care  for 
the  foundations."  The  innocent  plebeians  of  Normandy 
are  dispersed,  taken  off,  and  worn  out  by  labour.  They 
are  carried  off  into  captivity  to  glut  the  greed  of  robbers  ; 
they  are  exhausted  by  intolerable  exactions  and  by  rapine. 
The  strain  in  which  the  bishop  continues  shows  that 
history  had  taught  him  to  read  the  signs  of  falling  empire : 
— "The  gravest  matter  of  all  is  that  they  are  trodden 
down,  beaten,  and  slain  by  those  who  ought  to  be  their 
defenders."  There  was  no  respect  for  the  sanctuary  as 
there  was  none  in  the  days  of  Stephen ;  God  was  being 
openly  defied  by  the  misery  of  his  creatures,  and  His  judg- 
ment would  follow  : — "  I  dare  constantly  to  affirm  that 
there  are  no  more  powerful  causes  for  overthrowing  the 
strength  of  the  greatest  empire  whatsoever  it  may  be." 
The  bishop  does  not  seem  to  have  stood  alone  in  his  day 
in  his  belief  that  history  had  lessons  ;  he  asks  the  duke  to 
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hear  through  him  the  voice  of  learned  men  : — "  The  empire 
is  tottering  :  execute  justice :  reconcile  the  people  to  your 
house :  discipline  the  soldiery  :  ruin  hangs  on  any  other 
counsel."  The  sands  of  time  have  almost  run  out ;  the 
warning  must  be  given  in  the  plainest  words  : — "  If  you 
desire  any  longer  to  rule  in  these  provinces,  hasten."  He 
goes  on  with  an  application  of  the  rules  embodied  in  The 
Laws  of  Imperial  Life,  that  failure  to  hold  the  old  English 
dominion  in  France  was  to  incur  danger  at  home. 

The  wars  of  the  English  in  France  give  the  companion 
picture  ;  a  country  that  dare  not  be  strong  abroad  is  weak 
at  home.  The  English  Parliament  in  1433  had  to  beg  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  to  stay  and  compose  the  dissensions  of  the 
realm.  In  granting  money  it  offered  it  only  to  defend  the 
kingdom  and  "for  the  safe  kepyng  of  the  see."  Such  is 
the  tradition  as  to  the  way  the  French  possessions  were 
lost.  It  is  given  by  John  Coke,  who  flourished  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII. : — "  Truthe  it  is  howe  great  devision  was  in 
Englande  betwene  Kynge  Henrye  the  Syxte  and  Kynge 
Edwarde  the  fourth,  lykewyse  betwene  the  lordes  of  the 
bloude  royall,  wherof  ensued  mortall  warres,  so  that  .v. 
dedly  batayles  were  fought  betwene  them  within  the  space 
of  a  yere  and  a  halfe.  The  captaynes  set  in  Fraunce  by 
Henry  the  .vi.  to  kepe  the  same,  returned  into  England 
bryngyng  all  the  best  men  of  warre  with  them,  takyng 
partes,  th'one  with  kyng  Henry,  and  th'other  with  Kyng 
Edwarde.  The  frenche  kyng  consyderyng  this  great 
devision  in  Englande,  was  assured  there  coulde  no  succour 
come  over.  And  havyng  attyred  unto  hym  with  money 
James  kyng  of  Scottes  and  Phylyp  duke  of  Burgoyne 
(prynces  perjured),  beyng  sworne  lyege  men  and  homagiers 
to  Kyng  Henry,  entred  into  those  countres  and  so  re- 
conquered Fraunce  by  treason." 

In  1427  a  labourer  in  the  city  of  Soissons  petitions 
Henry  VI.  for  pardon  because  he  had  been  obliged  to 
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provide  for  his  life  in  making  war,  compelled  thereto  by 
the  pressure  of  hunger.  Every  one  had  withdrawn  into 
the  town  or  to  foreign  lands  ;  no  one  could  earn  his  living 
by  labour  ;  there  was  no  place  of  retreat  except  woods  and 
caves.  After  the  petitioner  tried  again  to  earn  an  honest 
living  he  was  harassed  by  certain  provost-farmers  who 
demanded  money  because  he  had  been  engaged  in  war. 
The  king  granted  him  pardon.  To  bring  in  the  taxes  in 
Normandy  to  the  receiver-general  a  guard  of  four  archers 
was  necessary  because  the  road  was  watched  by  robbers. 
In  1445  in  the  conference  between  the  French  and  English 
ambassadors  the  sum  total  was  stated  shortly.  The  lord 
of  York,  the  cardinal,  said  that  if  war  was  chosen,  either 
one  or  both  kingdoms  would  be  destroyed. 

It  may  be  well  to  remind  ourselves  by  two  farther 
instances  that  the  law  is  by  no  means  abrogated  in  the 
making  of  modern  empires.  After  Germany  had  been 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  Thirty  Years  War,  German  princes 
allied  themselves  with  Louis  XIV.  against  the  emperor. 
In  1805  Prussia  remained  neutral  in  the  struggle  of  Austria 
and  the  allied  powers  against  Napoleon  ;  for  this  neutrality 
Hanover  was  to  be  the  price,  and  after  Austerlitz  the  price 
was  paid.  In  the  following  year  German  princes  placed 
themselves  under  France,  and  the  German  empire  was 
dissolved.  Then  came  the  turn  of  Prussia  to  suffer,  and 
they  were  twice  defeated.  In  18 13  Prussia  woke  from  its 
apathy  ;  every  man  was  ready  to  take  arms,  and  though 
the  success  was  not  immediate,  yet  the  power  of  Napoleon 
was  weakened  and  then  broken.  In  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  the  north  and  south  German  States  made  common 
cause,  while  Napoleon  had  hoped  that  the  south  would 
preserve  neutrality. 

Mr.  Henry  Norman's  opinion  after  the  war  with  Japan 
was  that  China  could  raise  men  in  one  province  to  attack 
another,  that  they  could  not  supply  arms  or  food  for  a 
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great  army,  and  that  if  they  did  collect  a  great  army  near 
the  capital  it  would  take  the  first  opportunity  of  upsetting 
the  present  alien  government.  On  the  absence  of  unity  it 
is  well  to  quote  his  own  words  : — "  The  geographical 
differences  of  the  country  are  greater  than  even  those  of 
the  United  States  ;  the  variations  of  race  are  almost  equal 
to  those  of  India  ;  to  the  Chinaman  of  the  south  the  China- 
man of  the  north  is  a  foreigner,  a  person  speaking  a  dif- 
ferent language,  and  usually  an  enemy  ;  to  the  Chinaman 
of  the  far  west  the  central  authority  of  the  east  is  an  alien 
ana  incomprehensible  dominion  ;  at  any  moment  an  army 
could  be  raised  in  one  part  of  China  to  operate  against 
another  part ;  public  feeling  or  community  of  sentiment  is 
unknown.     In  fact,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  China." 


III.   Dissensions  in  Britain  and  Ireland 

In  the  previous  section  we  showed  that  there  was  a 
moral  law  of  war,  under  whose  operation  empires  fell  that 
were  already  crumbling  from  within.  This  law  acts  like 
death.  When  the  physical  constitution  is  broken,  when 
pain  and  disease  are  sapping  life,  it  breaks  down  the  prin- 
ciple that  holds  together,  in  suffering  to  themselves  and 
in  peril  to  others,  the  citizen-cells,  and  by  a  merciful 
process  sets  the  various  elements  that  make  up  the  body 
free  to  be  re-compounded  in  fresh  forms.  Passing  to  our 
own  imperial  life,  for  our  empire  is  not  of  mushroom 
growth,  but  is  the  successor  of  those  empires  that  linked 
together  the  northern  seas,  that  tied  South-Western  France 
to  England,  and  sought  to  bind  in  one  sea-road  the  ports 
of  Syria  and  the  English  Channel,  we  see  in  minuter  detail 
the  operation  of  this  law  ;  and  we  are  able  to  say  that  not 
once  only,  but  on  every  occasion  that  Britain  was  invaded, 
it  was  the  dissension  of  the  peoples   who   should   have 
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defended  it  that  made  conquest  possible.  Nay,  more,  that 
on  each  occasion  war  arose  to  lay  bare  and  force  men  to 
rectify  the  scandals  of  misgovernment,  even  to  our  latest 
war,  when  our  system  of  peace  manoeuvres  has  resulted  in 
the  capture  of  British  soldiers  and  in  the  waste  of  heroic 
lives. 

When  the  Romans,  under  Agricola,  pressed  as  far  as  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  the  Britons  were  "torn  by  intrigues  and 
factions  between  rival  chiefs  ;  nor  was  there  anything  that 
has  been  of  greater  service  to  us  [the  Romans]  against 
these  warlike  races  than  their  inability  to  combine  for  a 
common  end.  Rarely  do  even  two  or  three  of  their  tribes 
unite  to  ward  off  a  common  danger  ;  they  fight  in  detail, 
and  the  whole  of  them  are  thus  defeated." 

The  opinion  of  the  historian  of  the  North  American 
Indians  should  be  compared  with  that  of  the  historian  who 
tells  of  the  conquest  of  Britain,  to  show  how  the  same 
causes  operate  centuries  apart : — "  There  was  a  want  of 
combination,  or  they  could  have  swept  away  the  colonists." 

Rome  followed  its  usual  policy  of  handing  over  part  of 
the  conquered  province  to  a  friendly  king  to  keep  in  order 
for  it.  Many  Britons  fought  in  the  Roman  ranks  against 
their  countrymen ;  and  if  these  had  been  taken  away,  the 
soldiers  that  had  crossed  the  sea  would  have  been  found 
to  be  comparatively  few.  Gaul  had  been  subdued  in  the 
same  way.  Livy  commented  on  the  fickle  disposition  of 
the  Celt ;  Caesar  says  that  the  common  people  were  serfs, 
and  that  even  in  their  families  there  were  two  factions. 
What  happened  in  Britain  and  in  Gaul  happened  in 
Germany  also.  Quintilius  Varus  was  defeated  by  Arminius, 
and  the  moment  the  common  enemy  was  overthrown  dis- 
sension broke  out.  Germanicus,  son  of  Drusus,  attacked 
successfully  the  Chatti  and  the  Marsi,  and  the  wife  of 
Arminius  was  carried  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome.  Again 
Arminius,  chief  of  the  Cherusci,  defeated   the   Romans. 
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Germanicus  retrieved  the  honour  of  the  Roman  arms,  but 
he  lost  so  many  men  that  he  was  compelled  to  retreat. 
Again  quarrels  broke  out,  and  Arminius  was  pitted  against 
a  rival  chieftain,  who  was  overthrown  and  took  refuge  in 
Italy.  A  portion  of  Germany  was  divided  into  provinces, 
and  in  the  part  beyond  the  Roman  rule  the  tribes  fought 
with  one  another.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of  Claudius 
Civilis  that  the  Germans  once  more  felt  sufficient  sense  of 
unity  to  commence  the  movement  that  transferred  them 
from  allies  or  subjects  into  masters. 

Military  incompetence  alone  did  not  disable  Britain  from 
repelling  the  invader.  The  bulk  of  the  population  could 
not  have  wished  for  the  imperial  government  to  continue, 
and  with  it  the  visits  of  the  imperial  tax-gatherer  : — "  One 
heard  nothing  but  the  sounds  of  flogging  and  all  kinds  of 
torture,"  so  Mr.  Elton  quotes  from  Lactantius ;  "  the  son 
was  forced  to  inform  against  his  father,  the  wife  against 
her  husband  ;  failing  everything  else  the  men  were  com- 
pelled to  give  evidence  against  themselves,  and  were  taxed 
according  to  the  confessions  which  they  made  to  escape 
from  torment." 

The  fighting  force  of  the  Britons  did  not  present  a  weak 
front  to  the  invaders,  for  when  neither  Constantine  nor 
Honorius  could  help  them,  they  declared  their  indepen- 
dence, and  drove  back  the  foes  that  so  constantly  assailed 
them. 

Though  the  testimony  of  Gildas  is  doubtful,  when  he 
abuses  his  people ;  he  declares  that  his  countrymen  were 
brave  in  civil  warfare.  But  in  his  letter  to  the  five  kings 
he  inveighs  against  the  wickedness  of  both  clergy  and 
people.  Sinners  they  might  have  been,  for  there  is  no 
means  of  checking  his  statements  ;  indeed,  charges  to  this 
effect  would  have  been  very  agreeable  to  the  succeeding 
literary  class,  the  Roman  clergy,  whose  supremacy  the 
Welsh  would  not  admit.     But  there  were  mundane  reasons 
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for  the  conquest  of  Britain  by  the  Saxons.  The  island 
had  been  partly  depopulated,  and  had,  by  the  occupation 
of  the  Romans,  like  the  other  portions  of  the  empire,  been 
rendered  a  very  valuable  prize  for  the  migrating  tribes, 
who  needed  home  and  bread,  and  could  only  obtain  them 
by  persistent  effort.  The  reason  that  made  their  attacks 
successful  is  found  in  Gildas.  After  the  Romans  left,  a 
great  number  of  kings  sprung  up  who  fought  with  one 
another.  Sharon  Turner  thinks  that  he  is  corroborated  by 
the  expression  of  St.  Jerome  : — "  Britain,  a  province  fertile 
in  tyrants." 

In  addition  to  this  the  whole  empire  was  in  a  state  that 
invited  invasion,  and  required  it  as  a  purifying  influence. 
The  Romans,  when  they  were  obliged  to  leave  Britain,  to 
defend  the  lands  nearer  home,  had  ceased  to  be  the  people 
whose  citizens  were  soldiers.  The  more  cultivated  classes 
no  longer  bore  arms.  The  government  was  military,  but 
it  was  not  the  citizens  who  chose  the  emperor,  as  the 
Romans  of  old  had  chosen  their  consuls.  It  was  soldiers 
who  elected  the  emperor  to  suit  the  convenience  of  a 
particular  army.  None  of  these  armies,  who  chose  rival 
emperors,  were  composed  of  Romans  and  men  of  the 
Latin  name,  and  the  allies  whose  homes  were  in  Italy. 
The  same  historian  who  tells  us  of  the  dissensions  of  the 
Britons,  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  conquest  of  Rome, 
mentions  how  their  strength  for  war  had  been  wasted 
under  the  rule  of  their  conquerors. 

The  defence  of  the  Roman  provinces  had  been  surren- 
dered to  peasants  and  the  barbarians  of  the  frontier ; 
Britain  had  been  full  of  warlike  races  ;  it  was  "  a  turbulent 
province,"  that  needed  a  strong  governor ;  it  had  massacred 
veterans,  burnt  colonies,  and  isolated  armies ;  it  had  made 
the  Romans  "  struggle  for  bare  life."  But  the  upper  classes 
had  become  demoralised  "  by  the  lounge,  the  bath,  and 
the  banquet ";  the  rest  of  the  land  had  been  worn  away  by 
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"the  tribute,  the  penal  labour  in  the  mines,  and  all  the 
anguish  of  slavery,"  and  the  best  of  the  youth,  drafted  off 
to  fight  in  the  wars  of  the  empire  in  which  they  had  no 
concern,  had  left  their  own  land  half  defenceless. 

The  Saxons  suffered  in  their  turn,  though  the  shires, 
which  had  in  many  cases  been  petty  kingdoms,  coalesced, 
and  at  last  Wessex,  Mercia,  and  Northumbria  alone  dis- 
puted for  supremacy.  The  Danish  inroads  gave  them  such 
unity  as  they  had,  but  they  were  never  in  reality  one  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  now  think  of  England  as  one.  It 
has  been  a  long  and  painful  task  to  reach  that  unity,  and 
it  would  make  a  chapter  in  the  social  geography  that  has 
yet  to  be  written,  which  might  well  be  expanded  into  a 
volume,  to  show  the  warring  interests  of  England,  and  its 
divisions  headed  by  its  great  lords.  In  it  we  should  see 
the  Conqueror  in  his  despair,  after  making  his  way  to  York 
by  a  country  where  there  was  no  road,  laying  waste  the 
North  ;  the  struggles  of  the  northern  primate  against  the 
southern,  the  handing  over  of  northern  counties  as  fiefs  to 
the  king  of  Scots,  even  gentlemen  of  the  North  putting  out 
to  greet  James  IV.  as  he  sailed  by,  and  offering  him  their 
friendship.  There  is  a  wide  difference,  of  course,  between 
attributing  ideal  unity  to  England  centuries  before  the 
ideal  was  realised,  and  the  actual  fact  that  it  was  more 
utterly  divided  at  the  period  of  the  inroads  of  the  north- 
men  than  it  was  after  their  settlements  had  given  it  the 
men  it  lacked.  The  false  monasteries  of  the  time  of  Bede 
were  a  danger  to  the  land,  but  there  was  another  danger, 
which  possibly  a  monk  would  rather  indicate  than  openly 
describe.  He  closes  his  history  with  the  remarkable 
statement  that  the  Northumbrians  were  more  inclined  to 
monastic  vows  than  to  martial  discipline.  This  fatal  dis- 
like to  bear  arms  is,  as  it  were,  a  connecting  link  between 
the  violence  of  the  Danes  that  followed  and  the  defeat  at 
Nectansmere  among  the  mountains.     "  From  that  time  the 
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hope  and  strength  of  the  English  crown  began  to  waver 
and  retrograde  ;  for  the  Picts  recovered  their  own  land 
which  had  been  held  by  the  English  and  the  Scots  that 
were  in  Britain,  and  some  of  the  Britons  their  liberty, 
which  they  had  now  enjoyed  for  about  forty-six  years." 
Alcuin  had  written  several  letters,  declaring  that  the 
monasteries  were  defiled  by  adultery,  and  the  whole  earth 
stained  by  the  blood  of  princes  ;  and  one,  which  is  very 
significant  to  Osbert,  prince  of  the  Mercians,  quoted  by 
William  of  Malmesbury,  containing  the  passage  : — "  Our 
kingdom  of  the  Northumbrians  has  almost  perished  through 
internal  dissensions  and  perjury."  He  wrote  also  to  the 
abbot  of  Lindisfarne,  exhorting  him  to  greater  purity  of 
life  ;  vanity  of  dress  must  be  laid  aside,  drunkenness  must 
be  no  longer  indulged  in,  Christ  should  be  fed  and  clothed 
in  His  poor. 

In  the  inroads  of  the  Danes,  to  regard  England  as  a 
kingdom  opposing  the  invaders  heart  and  soul  is  an 
anachronism  greater  than  to  think  of  it  as  one  at  the  time 
of  the  Conquest.  Neither  Dane  nor  Norman  came  against 
an  united  people  : — "  It  occasionally  happened  that  the 
ealdorman  of  one  county  would  bribe  the  Danes  to  ravage 
another  county  instead  of  his  own."  When  Ethelred  and 
Alfred  were  at  the  work  of  resistance,  "  the  kings  of  the 
Mercians  and  the  Northumbrians,  eagerly  seizing  the 
opportunity  of  the  arrival  of  the  Danes,  with  whom 
Ethelred  was  fully  occupied  in  fighting,  somewhat  relieved 
from  their  bondage  to  the  West  Saxons,  had  nearly 
regained  their  original  power.  .  .  .  All  the  provinces 
therefore  were  wasted  by  cruel  depredations,  because  each 
king  chose  rather  to  resist  the  enemy  in  his  own  territories 
than  to  assist  his  neighbours  in  their  difficulties.  .  .  . 
The  apprehensions  of  the  inhabitants  increased,  and  each 
succeeding  victory  swelled  the  invading  army  by  the  addi- 
tion  of  captives,   who   became   the   means    of   obtaining 
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another."  The  misfortunes  that  followed  were  natural ; 
Northumbria  was  conquered,  St.  Edmund  was  slain  in 
East  Anglia  in  870,  Mercia  gave  hostages,  Alfred  was 
driven  into  a  fastness  in  the  west.  After  heroic  resistance, 
followed  by  victory,  peace  was  only  obtained  by  giving  up 
a  large  share  of  the  land  to  the  invader.  Possibly,  if  a 
writer  dare  even  quote  the  opinion  of  Sharon  Turner,  when 
the  celebration  in  honour  of  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  king  is 
approaching,  it  was  misfortune  which  taught  him  to  rule 
his  people  well ;  and  he  learnt  that  without  good  govern- 
ment a  king,  however  brave,  was  weak  in  face  of  the 
invader.  Alfred,  in  the  first  part  of  his  reign,  would  not 
listen  to  the  men  of  his  kingdom  who  came  to  implore  his 
protection.  Asser  states : — "  Saint  Neot,  who  was  then 
living,  his  relation,  deeply  lamented  this,  and  foretold  that 
the  greatest  adversity  would  befall  him.  But  Alfred  paid 
no  attention  to  his  admonitions,  and  treated  the  prediction 
with  disdain."  Andrew  Home,  in  his  Mirroir  des  Justices , 
written  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  mentions  some  capital 
punishments  inflicted  by  Alfred  as  very  severe,  and  which 
may  be  characterised  as  "  immoderate  tyranny." 

Florence  of  Worcester  is  full  of  the  dissensions  that 
handed  over  England  to  the  Northmen.  In  957  "  Eadwi, 
king  of  the  English,  was  deserted  in  disgust  by  the 
Mercians  and  Northumbrians,  because  of  his  evil  manage- 
ment of  the  government  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted ; 
and  they  chose  his  brother,  Eadgar  the  jEtheling,  to  be 
king  over  them  :  so  the  government  was  split  in  two,  and 
the  river  Thames  was  the  boundary  of  the  two  kingdoms." 
In  992  Ethelred  assembled  the  strongest  ships  of  England 
at  London,  and  manned  them  with  chosen  soldiers,  sending 
them  with  orders  to  catch  the  Danish  army,  if  they  could, 
in  some  port,  and  enclose  them  there.  The  ealdorman 
JEUric  warned  them,  and  the  very  night  before  the  battle 
secretly  went  over,  with  all  his  men,  to  the  Danish  fleet. 
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In  consequence,  the  enemy  only  had  to  fight  with  the 
Londoners  and  East  Saxons.  In  994  West  Saxony  fur- 
nished the  Danes  with  a  regular  stipend,  and  all  England 
made  up  a  tribute.  In  999  a  general  force  was  collected, 
but  all  it  did  was  to  oppress  the  people  and  waste  a  great 
deal  of  money.  "  Many  a  time  was  an  army  collected  to 
oppose  this  terrible  nuisance,  but  as  often  as  they  went 
about  to  join  battle,  the  Englishmen,  either  victims  to 
treachery,  or  some  mischance,  turned  their  backs  and  left 
the  victory  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies."  In  1003  the 
ealdorman  ^Elfric  feigned  illness,  and  the  army,  seeing  his 
inactivity  and  cowardice,  very  sorrowfully  turned  from  the 
enemy  without  fighting ;  as  it  is  said  in  the  old  proverb  : 
— "  If  the  leader  trembles  in  the  fight,  all  the  other  com- 
batants are  thereby  made  more  fearful."  In  the  same  year, 
by  the  carelessness  of  Hugo,  a  Norman  earl,  whom  Queen 
Emma  had  set  in  command  over  Devonshire,  Exeter  was 
plundered.  In  1009  Ethelred  had  got  between  them  and 
their  ships,  as  they  were  returning  laden  with  booty,  but 
the  treacherous  Eadric  Streona,  the  king's  son-in-law,  by 
crafty  speeches  prevented  a  battle,  and  "  rescued  the  Danes 
from  the  hands  of  the  English."  It  was  his  stratagem,  says 
Matthew  Paris,  which  caused  the  loss  of  the  battle  of 
Sherston.  Treachery  seems  to  have  been  everywhere. 
When  the  archbishop  was  martyred,  the  Danes  had 
entered  Canterbury,  because  the  city  had  been  set  on  fire 
by  the  contrivance  of  the  archdeacon  whose  life  he  had 
formerly  saved. 

Two  parallel  passages  connect  civil  war  and  a  low  state 
of  morals.  It  was  said  that  St.  Dunstan  had  warned 
Ethelred  on  his  coronation  day : — "  Because  thou  hast 
obtained  the  kingdom  by  the  death  of  thy  brother,  whom 
thy  mother  has  slain,  hear  now  the  word  of  the  Lord ; — 
1  The  sword  shall  not  depart  from  thy  house,  but  shall  rage 
against   thee   all   the  days  of  thy  life,  slaying  thy  seed, 
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until  thy  kingdom  be  given  to  another  kingdom.' "  Poly- 
dore  Virgile  writes  of  Richard  III.  in  the  second  period, 
when  England  was  divided  against  itself: — "What  will 
this  man  do  to  others  when  thus  cruelly  without  their 
desert  he  has  killed  his  own  kinsfolk  ? "  The  murder  on 
the  bridge  at  Montereau,  that  led  to  such  disasters  for 
France,  could  be  matched  with  the  deaths  of  king  and 
prince  in  England,  of  wars  of  brother  against  brother,  and 
kinsman  against  kinsman.  Only  after  repeated  hammer- 
ings was  the  English  unity  forged.  In  1016,  Eadric, 
deserting  Edmund,  "  kept  the  promise  he  gave  Canute." 
Matthew  Paris  says  that  Edmund  and  Ethelred  had  to 
raise  the  siege  of  London,  because  the  king  feared  he 
would  be  given  up  by  his  own  men.  Not  only,  following 
Alfred's  precedent,  were  large  portions  of  the  land  surren- 
dered, or  tribute  paid,  the  divided  land  only  became  one 
under  the  kings  of  the  invading  race,  and  when  a  happy 
accident  had  once  more  restored  to  his  throne  a  king  of 
the  ancient  line,  the  old  evil  had  not  been  stamped  out. 
The  king  himself  was  a  partisan,  as  were  his  earls.  The 
Chronicle  records,  as  will  be  more  fully  shown  in  the 
volume  on  the  English  mastery  of  the  sea,  that  the  tax  for 
the  navy  was  no  longer  levied.  It  is  plain  from  the  entries 
in  it  that  the  danger  of  dissension  was  well  known  ;  and 
yet  that,  when  there  was  no  invader  in  the  land,  they  could 
scarcely  refrain  from  cutting  each  other  to  pieces.  In  the 
quarrel  over  the  slaying  of  the  men  of  Dover,  Godwin  and 
Harold  were  ready  to  fight  for  justice  to  the  town.  The 
king  begged  aid  from  the  earls  in  the  north.  At  first  they 
only  sent  a  moderate  aid,  until  they  knew  that  there  was 
an  opportunity  of  crushing  the  house  of  Godwin  : — "  But 
after  they  knew  how  it  was  there,  in  the  south,  then  sent 
they  north  over  all  their  earldoms,  and  caused  to  be 
ordered  out  a  large  force  for  the  help  of  their  lord."  They 
were  quite  ready  for  a  pitched  battle,  but  it  was  repre- 
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sented  that  this  would  "  expose  the  land  to  our  foes,  and 
cause  great  destruction  among  ourselves."  Godwin  and 
his  house  were  outlawed,  but  they  came  back  again  with  a 
large  force ;  and  when  their  ships  were  ready  to  hem  in  the 
ships  of  Edward  at  Southwark,  as  there  was  little  else  but 
Englishmen  on  either  side,  once  more  they  had  sense  to 
make  a  peace,  for  they  were  unwilling  that  this  land 
"  should  be  still  more  exposed  to  outlandish  men,  by 
reason  that  they  themselves  destroyed  each  other."  There 
is  plenty  of  reason  to  suppose  that  the  state  of  the  land 
was  a  bad  one,  and  Kemble  adds  his  authority  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  bulk  of  the  population  did  not  regard  it  as 
much  of  a  misfortune  that  the  Danish  inroads  should  be 
successful.  Nor  could  they  have  lamented  greatly  when 
the  Normans  came.  Most  of  the  land  had  been  converted 
into  private  property  ;  there  was  no  room  for  fresh  settle- 
ments without  entering  into  dependence.  The  freeman,  on 
first  coming  into  the  land,  had  received  his  share  as  a 
right ;  when  the  land  was  taken  from  him  by  any  means 
he  could  no  longer  preserve  his  freedom.  It  was  not  the 
loss  of  a  few  battles  that  led  to  the  successes  of  Sweyn, 
Canute,  or  William  the  Norman  :  battles  are  not  decisive 
unless  they  shatter  what  is  already  a  rotten  system.  The 
laws  of  Athelstan  complain  that  the  "  frith  "  is  badly  kept, 
and  his  "  witan "  say  that  he  has  too  long  borne  with  it. 
The  laws  of  Ethelred  bid  his  subjects  shun  fraudulent 
deeds,  lying  witnesses,  false  weights,  and  shameful  fight- 
ings. The  catalogue  of  crimes  is  not  ended  here  ;  it 
contains  perjury,  murder,  homicide,  avarice,  gluttony,  fraud, 
and  adultery  ;  and  lest  the  list  should  not  be  long  enough, 
it  adds  misdeeds  of  every  kind  ;  it  holds  out  the  hope  that 
if  God's  law  be  henceforth  zealously  loved,  then  He  will  be 
soon  merciful  to  the  nation. 

There  was  an  unfair  distribution  of  military  service,  and 
there   was   need   that   the    whole   landed   system   of    the 
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country  should  be  compelled  to  take  a  fair  share  in  its 
defence,  as  it  did  in  England  under  the  Normans,  and  in 
England  only.  Danish  and  Saxon  chiefs  were  not  in  unity 
with  one  another  ;  a  third,  at  least,  of  the  property  of  the 
land  belonged  to  the  church,  which  had  thus  a  direct 
interest  in  obstructing  a  system  of  efficient  military  service. 
The  clerical  party,  being  also  great  landowners,  sympa- 
thised with  the  thegns  in  their  desire  to  extend  private 
jurisdiction,  and  to  make  the  free  peasantry  more  and 
more  dependent.  Gneist  is  on  the  same  side  as  Kemble 
with  respect  to  the  Norman  Conquest : — "  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  Commonwealth  fell  through  internal  dissension,  a 
defective  organisation  of  its  military  array,  and  the  faulty 
distribution  of  the  military  burthens." 

At  first  there  is  an  inclination  to  think  the  report  about 
Godwin's  wife,  the  sister  of  Canute,  a  slander  : — "  That  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  companies  of  slaves  in  Eng- 
land, and  of  sending  them  into  Denmark,  more  especially 
girls,  whose  beauty  and  age  rendered  them  valuable."  The 
poenitentials  of  the  archbishops  Theodore  and  Egbert 
show  that  the  barbarian  custom,  which,  for  instance,  among 
the  Frisians,  allowed  men  to  sell  first  their  oxen,  next  their 
land,  lastly  the  bodies  of  their  wives  or  children  into  slavery, 
had  not  been  destroyed  by  Christianity.  Theodore  forbade 
the  practice  after  the  child  had  reached  the  age  of  seven,  so 
also  did  Egbert ;  but  both  insisted  that  there  must  be  great 
necessity.  Egbert,  however,  in  a  later  passage,  fixed 
excommunication  as  the  penalty  for  this  practice.  The 
laws  of  Ine  forbade  that  any  one  should  sell  his  own 
countrymen,  though  he  were  guilty,  bond  or  free,  over  the 
sea.  Poor  and  unprotected  people  might  easily,  in  places 
where  they  were  not  known,  be  dragged  into  a  servile 
condition.  Theodore  denounced  this  practice  of  crimping, 
when  one  Christian  persuaded  another,  and  getting  him 
into  a  strange  district,  there  sold  him  as  his  slave : — "  He 
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was  not  worthy  to  have  rest  among  Christians  until  he 
redeemed  him,  and  restored  him  to  his  own  place."  The 
pcenitential  of  Theodore  permitted  that  persons  of  thirteen 
years  old  should  make  themselves  slaves.  It  was  forbidden 
however  to  sell  Christians  among  the  Jews  or  heathen.  To 
do  the  Saxons  justice,  the  morality  on  this  subject  seems 
to  have  been  progressive.  The  forty-third  canon  of  Edgar 
entirely  forbids  selling  a  Christian  among  heathen.  The 
man  who  has  done  so  is  not  worthy  of  rest  with  Christians 
till  he  has  brought  him  back.  If  he  cannot  recover  him,  he 
is  to  give  the  money  to  God,  and  further,  to  buy  another  and 
free  him.  The  laws  of  Canute  seem  slightly  contradictory, 
though  they  are  in  favour  of  the  slave.  A  theow  made  to 
work  on  a  festival  day  is  to  be  free.  A  number  of  holidays 
are  fixed  for  freemen  by  his  code, but  "to  theows,  whatever 
shall  be  given  them  in  God's  name."  He  was  against  the 
slave  trade : — "  And  we  command  that  Christian  men  be 
not  too  readily  sold  out  of  the  land,  and  especially  be  not 
brought  into  heathendom."  This  possibility  of  stealing  a 
Christian  man  on  the  highway  and  selling  him,  the  recog- 
nition of  a  slave  trade  in  England  itself,  and  the  pro- 
hibition of  selling  men  even  into  heathendom,  with  the 
humane  limitations  both  by  Church  and  State,  especially 
when  contrasted  with  what  we  learn  from  William  of  Mal- 
mesbury  as  to  the  practice  of  the  Normans  in  the  same 
matter,  and  that,  too,  in  a  conquered  country,  are  side- 
lights on  the  state  of  England,  and  show  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  population  must  have  had  a  good  deal  to 
gain  by  the  coming  of  the  Norman.  The  code  of  William 
the  Conqueror  goes  farther  than  that  of  any  king  before 
him  ;  it  makes  the  law  of  the  state  at  one  with  the  law  of 
the  Saxon  Church,  and  even  go  beyond  it : — "  We  forbid 
any  one  selling  a  Christian  man  into  another  country,  and 
especially  to  the  infidel,  for  they  are  those  for  whom  Christ 
died."     One  of  the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Lancfranc  in 
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1075  ordains: — "That  no  one  henceforth  presume  to 
exercise  that  wicked  trade,  whereby  men  were  wont  to  be 
heretofore  sold  in  England  like  brute  beasts."  It  remained, 
however,  for  personal  influence  to  do  what  neither  Church  or 
State  had  finally  accomplished.  The  preaching  of  Bishop 
Wulfstan,  at  Bristol,  at  last  touched  the  hearts  of  the 
merchants  there,  who  carried  on  with  Ireland  a  trade  in 
English  slaves. 

Without  looking  for  a  special  interposition  of  the  Divine 
Power  in  the  conquests  of  England  and  Ireland,  we  see  the 
usual  operation  of  the  moral  laws  of  war.  Countries  that 
continue  for  so  long  to  send  their  own  kinsfolk  into  slavery 
are  in  a  bad  condition.  So,  also,  is  the  land  whose  people, 
being  themselves  Christians,  suffer  a  traffic  in  Christians  to 
be  carried  on  within  it.  "A  divine  judgment"  symbolises 
well  the  fact  that  one  of  the  laws  that  keeps  society  safe 
has  been  broken.  On  the  invasion  of  Henry  II.  "a  synod 
of  all  the  clergy  of  Ireland  was  convoked  at  Armagh,  in 
which  the  arrival  of  the  foreigners  in  the  island  was  the 
subject  of  long  debates  and  much  deliberation.  At  length 
it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that  it  appeared  to  the  synod 
that  the  divine  vengeance  had  brought  upon  them  this 
severe  judgment  for  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  especially 
for  this,  that  they  had  long  been  wont  to  purchase  natives 
of  England  as  well  from  traders  as  from  robbers  and  pirates, 
and  reduce  them  to  slavery  ;  and  that  now  they  also,  by 
reciprocal  justice,  were  reduced  to  servitude  by  that  very 
nation.  For  it  was  the  common  practice  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  people,  while  their  kingdom  was  entire,  to  sell  their 
children ;  and  they  used  to  send  their  own  sons  and  kinsmen 
for  sale  in  Ireland,  at  a  time  when  they  were  not  suffering 
from  poverty  or  famine.  Hence  it  might  well  be  believed 
that  by  so  enormous  a  sin  the  buyers  had  justly  merited  to 
undergo  the  yoke  of  servitude,  as  the  sellers  had  done  in 
former  times.     It   was  therefore   decreed   by  the   before- 
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mentioned  synod,  and  proclaimed  publicly  by  universal 
accord,  that  all  Englishmen  throughout  the  island  who 
were  in  a  state  of  bondage  should  be  restored  to  freedom." 

The  historian  of  the  church  of  York,  without  mentioning 
individuals,  was  clear  that  the  clergy  were  great  offenders : — 
"  Then  came  the  downfall  of  England  for  its  sins  :  prelates 
in  their  pride  neglected  to  be  fathers  of  the  poor ;  they 
wrought  not  for  the  gain  of  souls,  and  made  havoc  among 
their  clergy  ;  the  clergy  in  the  sacrifice  displeased  God, 
scarcely  was  a  true  monk  found  there ;  quarrelling, 
debauchery,  and  feud  were  in  the  land.  On  holy  Edward's 
death  Harold  arrogantly  seized  the  crown  and  kingdom  : 
the  cup  of  sin  was  full,  and  the  people  of  the  English  fell 
beneath  the  sword."  The  interest  of  this  quotation  lies  not 
only  in  its  conviction  that  national  sin  had  been  followed 
by  heavy  punishment,  but  in  its  partisanship.  William  did 
not  come  against  an  united  people.  On  the  contrary,  there 
was  a  party  against  Harold,  and  that  party  was  strong 
enough  in  the  north  to  brand  him  after  his  death  as  an 
usurper. 

The  battle  of  Stamford  Bridge  was  the  outcome  of  fatal 
dissension,  even  in  the  very  family  of  Godwin ;  a  dissension 
that  had  begun  before  Harold  became  king.  Though  the 
Norse  king  and  Tosti  Godwinson  were  unsuccessful,  they 
unintentionally  created  a  diversion  in  favour  of  one 
of  the  emigrant  branches  of  the  Norse  people,  who 
were  led  by  William,  the  descendant  of  Rollo  the  Norse- 
man. Harold  was  drawn  to  the  north  of  England  just 
at  the  time  when  he  should  have  been  opposing  William's 
landing  in  the  south.  Directly  after  the  fight  at  Stam- 
ford, news  was  brought  of  the  Norman  landing  at 
Pevensey,  and  King  Harold  said : — "  This  is  evil  news  ; 
indeed  I  had  better  have  given  what  Tosti  asked.  Would 
that  I  had  been  there  to  guard  the  coast,  Duke  William 
should  never  have  landed  ;  but  I  could  not  be  here  and 
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there  at  the  same  time."  At  Hastings,  in  answer  to  his 
summons,  there  fought  for  the  Saxon  king  men  of  Wessex 
and  East  Anglia,  and  of  some  of  the  shires  of  Mercia.  But 
those  of  other  of  the  Mercian  shires  were  absent,  and  so 
were  all  those  of  Northumbria,  for  Edwin  and  Morcar  said : — 
"What  care  we  if  Harold  fall,  and  Duke  William  reign  over 
Wessex  !  We  shall  be  the  better  able  to  keep  Mercia  and 
Northumbria,  and  to  be  kings  instead  of  earls." 

But  the  English  were  not  lost  alone  by  defection  at 
the  time  of  battle  ;  there  was  not  yet  a  nationality : — 
"Crowds  poured  out  of  every  gate  of  London  to  meet 
William,  instigated  by  the  nobility,  and  principally  by 
Stigand."  London  would  not  elect  Edwin  or  Morcar;  "the 
other  chiefs  would  have  chosen  Edgar  had  the  bishops 
supported  them.  Thus  the  English,  who,  had  they  been 
united  in  one  opinion,  might  have  repaired  the  ruin  of 
their  country,  introduced  a  stranger." 

It  was  not  only  internal  dissension  that  prepared  the 
way  for  the  Normans.  At  the  time  of  the  first  inroads  of 
the  Northmen,  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks  was  in  advance 
of  the  kingdoms  of  England,  which  had  fallen  back  again 
into  the  torpor  that  Alfred  partially  roused  Wessex  from 
when  he  built  fortresses,  extended  the  system  of  reserves, 
introduced  Carlovingian  art,  and  insisted  that  all  his 
thegns,  who  were  not  too  old  for  the  task,  should  at 
least  learn  to  read.  The  Norsemen,  whose  progress  in 
peaceful  arts  will  be  described  in  Geography  and  the 
Mastery  of  the  Sea,  lost  nothing  by  coming  into  contact 
with  the  civilization  of  their  new  settlements,  and  the 
remains  of  the  Gallo-Roman  culture.  Their  military 
organization  was  slightly  better  than  that  of  the  con- 
quered, partly  because  they  carried  with  them  from 
Scandinavia  the  principle  of  a  standing  military  force  ;  and 
specialists  on  architecture  consider  that  their  stone  castle 
building  was  just  in  advance  of  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
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They  brought  over  to  England  a  better  state  of  society, 
corresponding  to  their  proficiency  in  war.  The  letter  of 
Alcuin,  on  the  evils  to  be  found  among  his  own  country- 
men, was  written  from  the  country  of  Charlemagne,  who, 
in  spite  of  his  wars  against  the  Saxons  and  the  Huns,  tried 
to  carry  into  effect  projects  of  national  instruction,  and  was 
meditating  the  founding  of  scholastic  institutions.  It  was 
at  his  court  that  Egbert  took  shelter  when  he  was  banished 
from  his  own  country,  and  it  is  in  this  connection  that 
William  of  Malmesbury  speaks  of  the  education,  both  in 
war  and  peace,  to  be  attained  at  that  court : — "  A  man, 
destined  to  rule  so  great  a  kingdom,  might  learn  the  art 
of  government  from  the  Franks ;  for  this  people  has  no 
competitor  among  all  the  western  nations  in  military  skill 
or  polished  manners." 

He  is  as  emphatic  in  writing  of  the  failure  of  the  English ; 
and  their  customs,  if  truly  reported,  contrast  unfavourably, 
both  with  what  we  know  of  the  Norman  government  in 
England  from  other  sources,  and  with  what  he  tells  us. 
The  English  clergy  were  "contented  with  a  very  slight 
degree  of  learning,"  but  with  the  coming  of  the  Normans 
there  was  the  revival  of  a  religion  that  had  grown  lifeless. 
"  You  might  see  churches  rise  in  every  village,  and  monas- 
teries in  the  towns  and  cities,  built  after  a  style  unknown 
before."  Godwin's  wife  had  not  been  the  only  slave- 
trader,  "  the  commonalty,  left  unprotected,  became  a  prey  to 
the  most  powerful,  who  amassed  fortunes,  by  either  seizing 
on  their  property,  or  selling  their  persons  into  foreign 
countries."  His  was  not  entirely  a  partisan  account.  He 
admitted  that  many  of  the  clergy  and  laity  were  good,  and 
that  England  was  renowned  for  saints ;  but  the  customs  of 
the  conquered  and  conquerors  were  very  opposite.  The 
first  gave  way  to  gluttony  and  drunkenness,  and  were 
content  to  live  in  mean  and  despicable  houses,  unlike  the 
French  and  Normans,  who  were  frugal,  and  had  noble  and 
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splendid  mansions.  With  this  there  went  a  proud  apparel, 
and  refinement  in  their  banquets  ;  and,  contrary  to  the 
usual  idea  of  the  warrior,  despite  their  care  for  religion  and 
their  skill  in  architecture,  "  they  are  a  race  inured  to  war, 
and  can  hardly  live  without  it.  They  are  kind  to  strangers 
and  intermarry  with  their  vassals  ; "  but  are  not  without 
grave  faults,  otherwise  the  witness  would  be  untrustworthy ; 
"  they  incline  to  envy  and  treachery." 

Ireland  and  Wales  illustrate  the  law  of  internal  dis- 
sension accompanying  conquest,  but,  because  of  their 
geographical  position,  at  a  later  time,  and  in  a  less 
striking  way.  Both  of  them  had  been  exposed  to  the 
inroads  of  the  northmen.  The  Wars  of  the  Gaedhil  with 
the  Gaill  are  full  also  of  the  warring  of  the  tribes.  Brian, 
who  made  peace  in  the  land,  was  the  hero  of  the  conflict 
against  the  vikings.  He  skirmished  from  the  woods 
against  the  foreigners,  and  his  brother  would  not  join  him. 
Mathgamhain  thought  he  had  not  the  power  to  meet  the 
foreigners,  "on  account  of  the  greatness  of  their  numbers 
and  the  excellence  of  their  corslets  and  of  their  swords." 
Brian  persuaded  him  it  was  dishonourable  not  to  defend 
the  land,  "which  their  fathers  had  defended  against  the 
chiefs  of  the  Gaedhil."  Imar,  the  Limerick  viking,  pre- 
pared to  oppose  them,  and  "  a  great  hosting  of  all  the 
people  of  Mumhain  was  accordingly  made  unto  him,  both 
of  Gaill  and  Gaedhil,  to  ravage  and  depopulate  the  Dal 
Cais,"  the  tribe  of  the  brothers.  The  chiefs  were  chosen  by 
the  clans,  and  there  were  great  faction  fights,  such  as  drove 
Columba  in  penitence  to  Iona,  the  place  where  "  the  back 
was  turned  on  Ireland,"  and  the  land  of  his  birth  was  no 
longer  visible.  Like  the  Highlanders,  each  tribe  obeyed 
its  chief,  who  was  within  his  right  in  withdrawing  them 
from  battle.  The  two  brothers  gained  the  great  victory 
of  Sulcoit,  in  968.  Mathgamhain  won  seven  victories  over 
the  foreigners,  and  then  there  was  a  revolt  against  him. 
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He  was  assassinated,  and  the  Dal  Cais   would  take  no 
wergild.     This  was  Brian's  lament : — 

"  Woe  is  me  !  that  it  was  not  in  battle  or  combat 
He  was  left  dead,  under  cover  of  his  shield, 
Because  he  had  trusted  in  friendship 
To  the  treacherous  word  of  Donnabh^n." 

Brian  tried  to  depose  Malachy ;  the  northern  Hy  Neill 
refused  to  aid  the  southern,  and  Malachy  submitted.  There 
were  other  quarrels,  such  as  when  one  chief  advised  another 
to  make  a  move  at  chess  which  lost  the  game : — "  That  was 
like  the  advice  you  gave  the  Danes,  which  lost  them  Glen- 
nama."  The  answer  was  : — "  I  will  give  them  advice  now 
and  they  shall  not  be  defeated."  Later,  Malachy  was 
replaced  on  the  throne,  but  Brian's  kingship  had  broken 
through  the  old  rule  of  succession,  and  there  were  struggles 
for  ascendancy  till  the  time  of  Strongbow.  Had  the  vikings 
been  strong  enough  they  could  have  held  Ireland  ;  as  it 
was,  no  ruler  was  powerful  enough  to  subdue  it.  It  was 
too  far  off  to  be  conquered,  too  close  to  be  let  alone. 

Neither  Wales  nor  Ireland  lay  near  enough  to  become 
part  of  the  Norse  Empire  in  the  west,  and  they  waited 
their  turn  for  the  law  of  dissension  and  conquest  to  operate 
under  fit  conditions.  One  pope  gave  England  to  the  con- 
queror, but  it  was  internal  strife  that  confirmed  the  grant. 
The  only  English  pope,  and  with  the  same  desire  to  bring 
these  islands  under  the  papal  see,  gave  Ireland  to  Henry  II. 
and  an  Irish  prince  gave  Henry  his  opening.  He  felt  himself 
aggrieved,  and  asked  for  succour  from  the  foreigner,  receiv- 
ing the  king's  letters  patent  as  the  gracious  answer  to  his 
request.  They  licensed  "  all  his  liegemen — English,  Nor- 
mans, Welsh,  and  Scots,  and  all  other  nations  subject  to 
his  dominion — to  assist  him  in  recovering  his  territories." 
The  Irish  in  his  time,  as  in  the  age  when  the  Norsemen 
came,  welcomed  the  assistance  of  "  the  stranger." 

The  Welsh  were  open  to  attack  for  the  same  reasons  as 
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the  Irish  :  partly  from  their  dissensions,  partly  from  their 
want  of  discipline  and  proper  arms.  The  Brut  y  Tywy- 
sogion  gives  many  an  instance  of  treachery  among  the 
Welsh  in  their  wars  with  the  English.  In  1102,  Howel 
betrayed  to  the  French  his  son's  foster  father,  "  whom  of 
all  men  he  mostly  trusted."  Against  Henry  II.  they  were 
divided  : — "  My  most  beloved  Owain,  art  thou  acquainted 
with  the  thief  GrufTudd,  son  of  Rhys,  who  is  like  a  fugitive 
before  my  commanders  :  for  and  because  I  believe  thee  to 
be  a  most  loyal  man  to  me  I  will  that  thou  be  commander 
of  an  army  with  my  son  to  expel  Gruffudd,  son  of  Rhys." 
John  attacked  Llewellyn  with  the  help  of  the  Welsh 
princes,  and  "  David,  by  instigation  of  the  devil,  forsook 
his  brother  Llewellyn."  Giraldus  Cambrensis  understood 
both  the  causes  of  their  being  able  to  hold  out  against  the 
Anglo-Norman  and  the  fatal  defect  that  would  lead  to 
their  final  conquest : — "  If  they  were  more  commonly 
accustomed  to  the  Gallic  mode  of  arming,  and  depended 
more  on  steady  fighting,  than  on  their  agility  ;  if  their 
princes  were  unanimous  and  inseparable  in  their  defence ;  or 
rather,  if  they  had  only  one  prince,  and  that  a  good  one  ; 
this  nation,  situated  in  so  powerful,  strong,  and  inaccessible 
country,  could  hardly  ever  be  completely  overcome." 

The  Anglo-Normans  partly  failed  in  both  countries, 
because  they  did  not  observe  the  principle  that  alone 
makes  conquest  possible.  In  Ireland  they  would  not  do 
without  wine,  "and  so  nothing  would  induce  them  to 
remain  long  in  the  marches,  and  in  remote  castles  built  at 
a  distance  from  the  sea  coast."  In  both  countries  garrisons 
had  to  be  placed,  castles  erected,  a  method  of  warfare 
adopted  that  was  suited  to  the  geography  of  the  country, 
and  a  settled  policy  carried  out,  instead  of  isolated  attacks. 

Magnificent  as  the  resistance  was  of  the  Scotch  to  the 
English,  their  wars  were  to  some  extent  caused  by  their 
own  want  of  unity.     The  king  had  not  the  English  feu- 
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dalism,  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  garrison  castles 
and  force  rebellious  nobles  to  obey  the  law.  The  border 
minstrelsy  shows  him  as  scarcely  able  to  execute  justice. 
A  robber  is  to  be  put  down,  and  a  noble  offers  to  be  the 
instrument,  to  whom  the  king  replied : — "  If  every  one  had 
their  own  kine,  yours  would  be  a  poor  clan."  Murray,  in 
The  Complaint  of  Scotland,  makes  the  labourer  assert  that 
the  wars,  which  are  supposed  to  be  waged  against  England, 
are  in  reality  against  him.  He  is  turned  out  of  his  holding, 
deprived  of  the  fruits  of  the  ground,  and  obliged  to  drink 
water.  The  principle  of  the  crusade  that  will  be  shown  to 
exist  in  all  wars  comes  in  here ;  the  spirituality  should 
make  war  against  the  English,  for  they  are  worse  than 
Saracens.  But  the  root  of  the  matter  is : — "  There  is  no 
town  or  parish  in  Scotland  but  they  have  enmity  to  the 
town  and  parish  that  is  neighbour  to  them." 

After  the  conquest,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  danger 
from  Scandinavia,  France  and  Spain  were  the  only  countries 
at  all  likely  to  endanger  the  independence  of  England. 
Scotland,  "  the  ancient  ally  of  France,"  took  advantage 
both  of  foreign  and  civil  wars  ;  but  the  northern  kingdom 
was  only  a  co-operator  in  the  designs  of  the  kingdom  across 
the  Channel.  Spain,  like  France,  tried  for  a  foothold  in  Ire- 
land, and  hoped  that  religion  might  counteract  patriotism. 
Historically  the  hope  was  not  baseless ;  religion  has  been 
a  powerful  motive  in  supporting  or  overthrowing  dynasties, 
and  in  welcoming  invaders.  The  conqueror  found  its  value. 
Scotland  and  Wales  appealed  to  it.  If  there  had  been 
space  to  write  a  chapter  on  the  Church,  it  would  be  seen 
that  from  the  earliest  times  religion  almost  made  a  people 
within  a  people.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  counts  the 
Latin  tongue  as  making  a  race  in  itself,  beside  the  other 
races  in  England.  The  celibacy  enforced  by  Rome,  and 
resisted  by  earlier  English  kings,  caused  the  clerical  class 
to  belong  to  a  common  country  of  which  the  sovereign  was 
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the  pope.  England,  while  still  Roman  Catholic,  had  resisted 
these  pretensions  of  alien  sovereignty,  and  at  the  coming  of 
the  Armada  the  English  Catholics  counted  their  allegiance 
to  be  due  "  to  their  own  born  lady  "  rather  than  to  the 
pontiff  of  Rome,  and  Philip,  the  executant  of  his  will. 
The  course  of  events  is  outlined  in  the  prophecy  of 
Shakespeare,  which  is  also  an  historical  retrospect : — 

"This  England  never  did,  nor  never  shall, 
Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror 
But  when  it  first  did  help  to  wound  itself. 
Now  these  her  princes  are  come  home  again, 
Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms, 
And  we  shall  shock  them  :  nought  shall  make  us  rue, 
If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true." 

Shakespeare  is  wonderfully  true  in  reflecting  the  opinion 
of  his  own  time ;  but  in  a  matter  of  history  it  is  well  that 
his  poetry  should  be  corroborated  by  the  sober  prose  of 
Admiral  Sir  Vesey  Hamilton: — "Invasions  have  only  been 
threatened  when  there  have  been  internal  dissensions."  In 
the  apparent  exception  of  Napoleon's  project  he  considers 
that  the  French  were  of  opinion  that  the  lower  orders 
would  rise  in  their  favour.  This  view  is  confirmed  by 
Napoleon's  private  secretary,  who  says  that  among  the 
reasons  that  made  his  master  hope  for  success  was  the 
expectation  that  with  his  first  victory  he  would  make  his 
way  to  London,  and  that  then  the  people  would  rise 
against  the  privileged  classes  and  the  lords.  Napoleon 
himself,  at  St.  Helena,  declared  that  it  was  not  a  vain 
threat  of  invasion.  He  had  scattered  the  English  fleets  to 
all  parts  of  the  world  in  pursuit  of  his  own  vessels,  which 
had  nothing  to  do  but  return  all  at  once  to  assemble  en 
masse  round  the  French  coasts.  He  hoped  for  a  fleet  of 
seventy  or  eighty  French  and  Spanish  ships  to  cover  the 
passage  of  the  Channel.  A  hundred  thousand  men  went 
daily  through  the  manoeuvre  of  embarkation  and  disem- 
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barkation.  His  plan  was  to  ask  for  no  contributions  from 
the  English,  but  to  tell  them  that  the  French  came  as 
brothers  to  restore  their  liberty,  and  to  make  the  two 
nations  one  in  their  principles,  their  maxims,  and  their 
interests.  He  believed,  according  to  himself,  that  the 
enterprise  was  not  only  very  popular  among  the  French, 
but  that  he  would  have  been  welcomed  as  a  deliverer : — 
"  We  were  called  by  the  wishes  of  a  great  part  of  England. 
If  my  plan  had  worked  satisfactorily,  one  pitched  battle 
should  have  been  sufficient.  The  issue  could  not  have  been 
doubtful ;  victory  would  have  placed  us  in  London,  and  my 
conduct  would  have  done  the  rest.  The  English  people 
trembled  under  the  yoke  of  the  oligarchy.  We  should 
have  presented  ourselves  with  the  magic  words  of  equality 
and  fraternity."  This  seems  to-day  a  wild  dream,  since 
directly  we  get  away  from  contemporaries  our  history  fails 
to  present  facts  as  they  were.  Pitt  and  Napoleon,  how- 
ever, both  recognised  the  existence  of  the  law  that  success- 
ful invasions  follow  on  internal  dissensions ;  but  the  English 
minister  alone  knew  whether  England  came  under  the 
operation  of  the  law.  The  oppression  was  not  harsh  enough 
to  make  Englishmen  ready  to  welcome  a  foreign  invader. 
Some  observers  were  doubtful  as  to  the  wisdom  of  arming 
the  people,  but  it  was  urged  successfully  in  Parliament  that 
it  might  be  done  without  endangering  either  the  country 
or  the  constitution. 

The  Mutiny  in  India  was  not  entirely  unforeseen.  Indian 
appeals  to  the  Privy  Council  were  slowly  considered,  and 
cost  a  great  deal.  In  Ceylon  the  law  courts  had  been 
improved,  and  in  1816  the  natives  had  helped  to  put  down 
a  mutiny  of  the  soldiers.  Afterwards,  Lord  Brougham  thus 
warned  the  House  of  Commons  in  1828 : — "  So  will  it  be 
in  the  Peninsula,  if  you  give  your  subjects  a  share  in 
administering  your  laws,  and  an  interest  and  pride  in  sup- 
porting you.     Should  the   day  ever   come  when  disaffec- 
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tion  may  appeal  to  seventy  millions  against  a  few  thou- 
sand strangers  who  have  planted  themselves  upon  the 
ruins  of  their  ancient  dynasties,  you  will  find  how  much 
safer  it  is  to  have  won  their  hearts,  and  universally 
cemented  their  attachment  by  a  common  interest  in  your 
system,  than  to  rely  upon  150,000  Sepoy  swords,  of 
excellent  temper,  but  in  doubtful  hands."  In  the  Boer 
War  there  were  in  India  many  professions  of  attachment 
to  British  rule,  and  it  was  said  that  the  troops  desired 
nothing  better  than  to  serve  in  South  Africa. 

The  Standard  of  January  15,  1900,  in  an  able  article, 
comments  on  the  way  in  which  the  Opposition,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  critical  function,  may  embarrass  the 
Government  in  their  conduct  of  war.  In  the  revolt  of 
the  American  Colonies  the  denunciations  of  the  war  en- 
couraged the  colonists  in  the  midst  of  their  reverses,  and 
led  to  French  intervention.  Wellington  suffered  in  the 
Peninsula  from  gloomy  forebodings  that  the  French  could 
never  be  driven  out  of  Spain.  These  are  only  comparatively 
minor  instances  of  how  differences  of  opinion  as  to  policy 
shake  the  power  of  a  people.  The  decisive  factors,  how- 
ever, in  making  empire,  are  the  character  and  consequent 
conduct  of  the  people  ;  and  to  realize  this  we  have  only  to 
contrast  the  difference  of  the  situation  in  France  and  Eng- 
land, following  on  a  different  history,  in  the  Napoleonic 
wars.  Centralization  in  France  took  away  the  duty  of  the 
chief  nobility.  The  only  way  to  obtain  advancement  was 
to  be  constantly  before  the  king's  eyes.  Every  great  post 
was  to  be  obtained  in  his  drawing-room.  The  contrast 
between  England  and  France  was  enormous.  Arthur 
Young  remarks  that  the  English  preferred  to  live  upon 
their  estates,  and  that  the  French  went  there  only  in  exile. 
The  nobility  who  remained  in  the  country  distrusted  the 
nobility  of  the  court.  The  former  were  almost  inclined  to 
be  democrats.      The  curates  were  ground  down  by  their 
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ecclesiastical  superiors,  the  prelates  paid  little  taxation  on 
large  incomes,  the  vicars  and  curates  heavy  taxes  on  a 
small  pittance.  At  the  Assembly  of  the  States  General, 
the  curates,  distrusting  their  superiors,  sent  men  of  their 
own  class  to  represent  them.  Among  the  three  hundred 
clerical  deputies  two  hundred  and  eight  were  curates. 

In  the  struggle  with  the  Boers,  when  envy  hoped  that 
the  time  had  come  for  the  great  empire  to  crumble,  the 
Government  were  resolved,  beyond  all  things,  that  the 
British  people  should  not  be  divided.  "  Unanimity,"  said 
Mr.  Balfour,  "was  worth  to  us  many  an  army  corps."  Many 
who  disapproved  the  conduct  of  the  war  deprecated  an 
indictment  of  the  Government,  on  the  sole  ground  that 
votes  given  against  it  would  be  misunderstood,  and  would 
but  prolong  the  war.  It  was  not  merely  the  material  aid 
that  we  received  from  the  colonies  that  was  valuable,  it  was 
the  fact  that  the  world  was  shown  that  Britain  came  under 
the  favourable  operation  of  this  moral  law  of  war.  In  the 
stress  of  a  crisis  the  empire  was  united  as  the  people  of 
this  island  were.  The  fulfilment  of  these  laws  of  imperial 
life  was  noted  in  French  newspapers.  There  were  no 
recriminations  against  unfortunate  generals  ;  Lord  Roberts 
and  Lord  Kitchener  were  sent  out  without  their  prede- 
cessors being  made  to  pay  for  the  always  possible  reverses 
in  war.  "  In  France  each  check  suffered  on  the  Tugela 
and  the  Modder  would  have  brought  about  a  ministerial 
crisis,  and  at  least  the  supersession  of  the  commanding 
generals."  The  colonial  troops  fighting  side  by  side  with 
ours  will  cement  union,  as  war  has  done  so  often.  We 
have  given  them  their  full  share  of  praise  in  the  language 
of  the  Temps,  as  well  as  for  a  better  reason,  because  we 
"  seek  to  create  that  strongest  of  all  bonds,  that  of  blood 
shed  on  the  battle-field." 

The   motto   that  might  be  prefixed  to  a  book  on  The 
Laws  of  Imperial  Life  can  be  taken  from  a  speech  of  Mr. 
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Gladstone's  on  the  Reform  Bill  of  1866: — "You  cannot 
fight  against  the  future.  Time  is  on  our  side.  The  great 
social  forces  which  move  onwards  in  their  might  and 
majesty,  and  which  the  tumult  of  these  debates  does  not 
for  a  moment  impede  or  disturb — those  great  social  forces 
are  against  you  ;  they  work  with  us,  they  are  marshalled  in 
our  support.  And  the  banner  which  we  now  carry  in  the 
fight,  though  perhaps  at  some  moment  of  the  struggle  it 
may  droop  over  our  sinking  heads,  yet  will  float  again  in 
the  eye  of  heaven,  and  will  be  borne  by  the  firm  hands  of 
the  united  peoples  of  the  three  kingdoms,  perhaps  not  to 
an  easy,  but  to  a  certain,  and  to  a  not  distant  victory." 

IV.— Sympathy  of  the  Native  with  the 
Invader. 

Wherever  there  has  been  a  slave  population,  the  coming 
of  an  enemy  must  have  been  a  cause  of  hope.  Wherever 
people  were  heavily  enough  oppressed  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  patriotism  or  to  destroy  it,  there  a  foreign  con- 
queror must  have  been  welcome.  We  have  seen  that 
Napoleon  counted  on  this  feeling.  He  thought  that  Eng- 
land was  being  exploited  by  the  commercial  classes,  and 
that  they  alone  wanted  war ;  and  indeed — for  so  shrewd 
an  observer — had  some  reason — the  state  of  the  labourer, 
as  depicted  by  Professor  Thorold  Rogers,  and  the  avoidance 
of  taxation  for  the  first  period  of  the  war  by  the  rich,  were 
two  grounds  for  supposing  that  an  invader  would  not  be 
altogether  unwelcome.  The  sentiment  of  nationality,  how- 
ever, was  too  well  implanted  for  evils  which  were  to  be 
redressed  in  time  of  peace,  to  make  men  go  so  far  as  this. 
But  in  times  when  conquest  is  recent,  when  the  people 
of  a  land  have  not  yet  been  welded  into  one  whole,  an 
invader  is  right  in  counting  on  an  inclination  to  throw  off 
the  yoke.     Hannibal  had  so  counted;  and  his  dangerous 
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march  across  the  Alps,  and  through  "  Celtland  "  on  "  the 
hither  "  and  "  farther "  sides  was  part  of  a  plan  that  was 
grounded  on  this  expectation.  Furthermore,  the  allies  in 
Italy  itself  might  not  stand  fast.  In  the  towns  the  aris- 
tocracy had  intermarried  with  that  of  Rome,  but  the 
plebeians  were  to  some  extent  in  his  favour.  Some  earlier 
examples  from  the  Oriental  monarchies  have  been  given. 
The  attacks  of  the  Persians  on  Athens  were  partly  to 
restore  the  tyrants,  and  a  shield  was  raised  when  they 
were  defeated  on  the  plain  of  Marathon  to  inform  them 
that  the  city  was  left  defenceless.  The  Greek  army  hurried 
back  before  the  Persian  fleet  could  make  their  way  round 
Sunium.  Nor  was  the  case  different  when  Greece  retorted 
the  attack  on  Persia.  Xenophon  says  that  some  cities 
revolted  to  Agesilaus,  and  many  districts  came  over  to 
Alexander. 

In  the  Eastern  Empire  the  welcome  given  to  the  Greeks, 
the  Saracens,  the  crusaders,  and  the  Turks  has  been 
mentioned.  The  easy  conquest  of  Greece  by  Rome  in 
the  first  instance  is  in  this  way  explained  ;  the  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  were  excluded  from  public  life.  After  the 
introduction  of  large  mercenary  armies,  military  service 
became  so  severe  a  burden  on  the  free  citizens  that  the 
greater  number  looked  with  indifference  on  the  loss  of 
their  independence,  when  that  loss  seemed  to  insure  a 
permanent  state  of  peace.  The  saying  which  was  com- 
mon after  the  conquest  has  been  preserved  by  Polybius  : — 
"  If  we  had  not  been  quickly  ruined,  we  should  not  have 
been  saved."  Indeed,  Machiavelli  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  in  every  province  where  the  Romans  gained  ad- 
mission it  was  always  by  the  favour  and  co-operation  of 
the  natives.  As  long  as  soldiers  were  wanted,  wherever  a 
conquering  army  passed,  slaves  gained  liberty,  as  they  did 
in  Norman  times,  by  being  presented  with  the  arms  of  a 
freeman.     States  only  arm  their  criminals  and  serfs  in  the 
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last  resort ;  the  conqueror  has  no  such  scruple.  Del  Mar 
puts  down  the  dearth  of  money,  which  he  thinks  con- 
tributed to  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire,  to  the 
freeing  of  the  slaves  "  tied  to  the  mines."  Caesar  says 
that  he  found  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  Gauls  were  serfs, 
and  no  doubt  the  same  was  the  case  with  the  Britons. 
The  coming  of  the  Romans  may  not  have  been  unwel- 
come, since  there  was  such  close  connection  between  both 
sides  of  the  Channel,  at  least  to  the  whole  of  the  popu- 
lation. There  was  community  of  feeling  in  the  two 
countries,  for  though  the  Druids  were  bitterly  opposed  to 
Caesar,  yet  they  drew  the  two  lands  together,  since  the 
discipline  of  those  of  Gaul  was  derived  from  Britain. 

When  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  came,  all  its 
citizens  were  not  filled  with  shuddering  fear  at  the  de- 
struction of  civilization.  Salvian,  an  ecclesiastic  of  Mar- 
seilles, gives  in  full  the  reasons  why  a  Roman  citizen 
might  be  glad  to  escape  from  its  oppressive  system  of 
government.  Taxation  was  extraordinarily  heavy,  but 
what  was  worse,  taxes  were  corruptly  levied  ;  they  were 
made  the  means  of  private  plunder,  and  many  went  into 
exile,  leaving  their  farms  and  dwellings,  to  escape  the 
punishment  that  the  collectors  had  it  in  their  power  to 
inflict.  Not  only  the  poor  in  station,  but  men  of  good 
position,  fled  for  refuge  to  the  enemies  of  the  empire,  who, 
though  ruder  in  their  manners,  were  more  just.  In  large 
portions  of  Spain  and  Gaul  those  who  did  not  go  into  exile 
became  themselves  barbarians,  driven  into  rebellion  by  bad 
judges  and  an  evil  exchequer  : — "  They  fly  to  the  public  foe 
to  avoid  the  tax-gatherer.  Can  we  then  wonder  that  the 
Goths  are  not  conquered  by  us,  when  the  people  would 
rather  become  Goths  with  them  than  Romans  with  us  ?  " 
The  name  of  Roman  had  once  been  "  bought  at  a  great 
price  * ;  now  it  was  repudiated  and  shunned ;  it  was 
esteemed  not  only  useless  but  abominable.     The  Roman 
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administration  was  so  iniquitous  that  noble  and  honour- 
able families  were  driven  to  this  extremity  that  they  would 
no  longer  be  Roman.  In  Italy  itself  the  wars  that  had 
won  the  empire,  and  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  rich 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  agrarian  laws,  had  destroyed  the 
peasantry  of  Rome  and  put  a  mongrel  breed  of  all  races  in 
their  stead.  Its  state  is  described  in  Ridley's  translation 
of  the  Pharsalia  of  Lucan  : — 

"Where  now  hath  fled 
The  teeming  life  that  once  Italia  knew? 
Not  all  the  earth  can  furnish  her  with  them  : 
Untenanted  her  dwellings  and  her  fields  : 
Slaves  till  her  soil." 

The  Visigoths  oppressed  as  much  in  Spain  as  the 
Romans  had  done.  They  taxed  the  citizen  and  bound 
the  serf  to  the  land.  The  coming  of  the  Moors  broke  up 
the  large  estates  and  gave  them  to  peasants  who  paid  a 
tithe,  while  any  Christian  slave  could  obtain  freedom  by 
joining  the  true  believers.  Whether  Roderick  dishonoured 
or  not  the  daughter  of  Count  Julian,  the  governor  of 
Ceuta,  at  all  events  he  invited  the  barbarian  into  Spain,  as 
later  the  nobles  of  the  Mogul  did  Nadir  Shah.  The  Moors 
in  Spain  were  only  at  one  under  the  hands  of  a  strong 
king.  When  the  sovereign  was  weak,  they  were  between 
two  fires — the  Christians  in  the  north,  and  the  Almor- 
avides,  or  later  the  Almohades,  across  the  Straits,  who  at 
once  protected  them  and  were  a  danger  to  them.  Gradu- 
ally more  and  more  of  Spain  fell  to  the  Christians,  and  it 
only  needed  the  union  of  Castille  and  Aragon  for  Granada, 
the  last  Moorish  stronghold,  to  fall. 

When  the  Romans  withdrew,  and  Britain  lay  open  to 
the  Picts  and  Scots,  it  is  a  tenable  theory  that  the  Latin- 
ised Celt  may  have  preferred  the  Saxon  as  a  master  either 
to  them  or  to  those  of  his  own  race,  whom  hills  and  forests 
had  preserved  from  the  Roman  civilization.     In  the  viking 
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raids  the  oppressed  may  have  liked  the  change  of  masters  ; 
on  the  continent,  in  some  instances,  they  were  welcomed  by 
the  peasants  :— "  Gallo-Romans  fought  in  their  company 
with  greater  ferocity  and  eagerness  for  plunder  than  the 
men  they  joined." 

Rambaud,  the  historian  of  Russia,  attributes  to  the 
coming  in  among  the  Slavs  of  bands  of  the  |  Varaigi, 
an  element  of  order  that  reduced  anarchy  to  govern- 
ment : — "  The  spontaneous  appeal  of  Slavs  to  the  Variag 
princes  may  seem  to  us  strange.  We  might  believe 
that  the  annalist,  like  the  old  French  historians,  has 
tried  to  disguise  the  fact  of  a  conquest,  by  representing 
that  the  Slavs  submitted  voluntarily  to  the  Variagi  of 
Rurik,  as  the  Gauls  are  supposed  to  have  done  to  the 
Franks  of  Clovis.  But  in  reality  there  was  no  conquest, 
a  statement  which  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  municipal 
organization  remained  intact,  that  the  VetM  continued  to 
deliberate  by  the  side  of  the  prince,  the  local  army  to  fight 
in  conjunction  with  the  band  of  adventurers.  The  laws 
of  Iaroslaf  established  the  same  indemnification  for  the 
murder  of  either  Slav  or  Variag,  while  Merovingian  laws 
recognise  a  great  difference  between  a  Gallo-Roman  and 
a  Frank.  The  defence  of  the  country,  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  the  collection  of  the  tribute  were  the  special 
cares  of  the  prince,  the  last  being  considered  his  legitimate 
reward."  It  would  clarify  our  ideas,  when  pondering  on 
the  iniquity  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  to  observe  how  far 
these  observations  would  apply  to  Scandinavian  inroads 
in  other  lands  besides  Russia.  Britons  fought  in  the 
Roman  ranks ;  a  picked  body  of  British  auxiliaries 
stormed  the  stronghold  of  Mona,  being  exceedingly  useful 
because  of  the  national  experience  in  swimming.  English- 
men are  said  to  have  fought  in  the  Norman  lines  ;  the 
hold  of  England  on  France  was  not  only  through  the 
dissensions  of  Frenchmen  ;  some  of  the  provinces  deeply 
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lamented  the  severance  of  a  connection  of  so  many 
centuries.  All  "The  Breaking  of  Empire"  is  typified  in  the 
figure  of  the  herald  standing  on  the  wall  and  crying  in 
vain  : — "  Succour  for  them  of  Bordeaux  from  the  king  of 
the  English."  The  deep  ignorance,  however,  that  prevails 
of  English  sea  roads  and  the  English  empire  in  mediaeval 
days  makes  it  impossible  at  present  to  understand  the 
real  meaning  of  the  First  Hundred  Years'  war.  The 
Latins  gained  their  foothold  in  Constantinople  when  they 
came  in  arms  on  the  invitation  of  an  exile.  The  Venetians 
called  Louis  XII.  of  France  into  Italy,  in  order  that  they 
might  conquer  part  of  Lombardy.  The  Pope  had  approved 
of  the  plan  and  gave  his  assistance  to  overrun  Romagna. 
It  was  a  pope  who  called  in  foreign  aid,  and  began  the 
connection,  disastrous  to  Italy,  between  it  and  Germany. 

The  application  of  the  law  might  be  greatly  extended. 
Internal  feuds  gave  Dublin  first  to  the  Vikings  and  then 
to  the  Normans,  as  they  handed  over  London  to  Dane 
and  Norman.  Again  and  again  it  was  hoped  that  French 
influence  would  be  welcomed  in  England  as  it  was  in  the 
time  of  John,  and  as  that  of  England  had  been  welcomed 
in  France.  The  conquest  of  India  was  rendered  easy  not 
only  by  sepoys  fighting  under  the  command  of  English 
officers,  but  by  the  readiness  of  the  oppressed  to  place 
themselves  under  a  juster  government.  After  the  Sikh 
wars  English  officers  administered  the  conquered  lands 
under  the  guiding  principle : — "  Settle  the  country,  make 
the  people  happy,  and  take  care  there  are  no  rows." 
The  pacification  of  Bunnoo  is  taken  as  typical  by  the 
historians  of  the  Sikh  wars.  Every  village  here  was  a  fort, 
and  tribute  was  collected  by  a  plundering  army.  The 
inhabitants  were  amazed  to  see  Sikh  soldiery  marching 
through  the  country  under  British  officers  without  plunder- 
ing. The  task  of  government  was  simplified  by  the  fact 
that  large  portions  of  the  Sikh  dominions  were  only  in 
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subjection,  and  were  quite  ready  to  turn  against  the  rulers 
who  had  made  them  their  victims.  The  latest  instance 
of  the  law  is  within  our  own  recollection  :  Chinese  troops 
mutinied  when  in  danger,  outraged  and  plundered  the 
peasantry,  and  the  fields  where  they  passed  were  stripped 
of  vegetation  as  if  by  the  passage  of  the  locust.  The 
Japanese  were  welcomed  as  deliverers  in   Manchuria. 

We  learn  that  the  magnanimity  shown  to  the  Transvaal 
State  after  Majuba  Hill  was  not  entirely  unconnected  with 
the  possible  disaffection  of  the  Dutch  in  other  parts  of 
South  Africa.  The  events  of  the  Boer  War  show  that  this 
apprehension  had  a  very  real  foundation.  The  Standard, 
of  December  8,  1899,  states  that  at  last  there  is  no  doubt 
that  there  was  rebellion  in  Cape  Colony,  extending  over 
a  district  larger  than  Wales,  and  barring  the  way  of  the 
English  columns  across  the  Orange  River  into  the  Free 
State.  "  Among  the  Dutch-speaking  burghers  of  the 
north  and  west  disloyalty  is  rampant,  and  it  will  be  no 
fault  of  theirs  if  the  Vierkleur  does  not  replace  the  Union 
Jack  in  this  part  of  the  Queen's  dominions."  The  advance 
on  Bloemfontein  and  Pretoria  will  be  delayed,  and  in  the 
future  British  politicians  will  have  to  take  care  that  this 
law  has  not  the  chance  of  operating  again  to  the  injury  of 
the  empire  : — "  We  know  now  that  a  very  large  number  of 
men  of  Dutch  blood  who  have  enjoyed  the  privileges  of 
British  citizenship  have  been  traitors  at  heart ;  we  know 
that  they  only  awaited  a  favourable  opportunity  to  assist 
Pretoria  and  Bloemfontein  in  the  design  of  establishing  a 
great  Afrikander  Republic." 

This  illustration  of  the  law  is  too  fresh  in  our  memories 
to  need  elaboration.  Foreign  opinion  is  gradually  learning 
that  if  the  Transvaal  desired  to  keep  itself  away  from  the 
world,  it  should  not  have  allowed  its  mines  to  be  worked 
and  so  drawn  in  a  crowd  of  Uitlanders.  Mr.  Hobson,  in 
his  able  work,  has  made  plain  the  danger  to  any  state  if 
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large  investments  are  in  the  hands  of  cosmopolitan  in- 
vestors. After  Lord  Roberts  had  entered  Bloemfontein, 
and  issued  his  proclamation  of  amnesty,  arms  were  sur- 
rendered. But  within  a  week  those  who  had  apparently- 
accepted  the  clemency  of  the  Crown  had  in  many  cases 
joined  the  Boer  forces.  The  alien  immigrant,  till  he  has 
become  one  with  the  people  of  the  land,  is  a  greater 
danger  than  a  soldier  in  a  camp.  He  is  there,  ready  in 
time  of  peace  to  give  all  assistance  to  the  enemy  by  in- 
formation. In  time  of  war  he  knows  the  country,  and 
he  can  discover  movements  as  no  foreign  spy  could  do.  A 
large  commando  with  a  long  train  of  waggons  was  able  to 
pass  through  the  cordon  of  Lord  Roberts.  The  water- 
works of  Bloemfontein  were  seized.  Aid  and  comfort  of 
every  kind  can  be  afforded  without  detection  to  those  with 
whom  the  immigrant  is  in  sympathy.  When  they  are  in 
the  ascendant  he  can  openly  join  the  forces  of  his  country- 
men ;  when  they  meet  with  a  reverse  he  falls  back  into  the 
civil  population.  He  can  threaten  communications,  and 
form  in  the  rear  of  a  force  that  has  marched  on.  With 
the  object-lesson  the  Boer  war  presents,  we  can  understand 
the  advantage  that  Saxon,  Dane,  and  Norman  had  in  turn 
in  invading  England,  the  hopes  of  the  French  when  barons 
and  knights  held  fiefs  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  and 
later  the  pretensions  of  Philip  of  Spain  founded  on  the 
belief  that  common  faith  made  a  common  country,  of 
which  the  pope  was  "  father  and  lord." 


V.     Alien  Immigration 

In  addition  to  the  other  motives,  which  might  smooth 
away  the  obstacles  in  the  path  of  an  invader,  there  are 
two  powerful  ones  of  which  very  little  account  has  hitherto 
been    taken.      Commercial    intercourse   helps   to    render 
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manners  similar,  but  alien  immigration  actually  plants 
colonies,  which  act  as  an  advanced  guard  of  the  army  that 
is  to  follow.  Every  one  knows  the  effect  of  Roman 
colonies  in  a  conquered  land,  but  these  were  planted,  so 
far  as  history  notices  them,  after  conquest.  Alien  immi- 
gration prepares  a  friendly  nucleus,  which  has  partly 
familiarised  the  inhabitants  with  their  customs  and  partly 
assimilated  the  manners  peculiar  to  the  land  they  come  to, 
taking  the  fashion  of  both,  and  so  serving  to  bridge  the 
gulf  that  lies  between  the  two  peoples.  There  is  sufficient 
evidence  to  warrant  the  suggestion  that  one  of  the  moral 
laws  of  war  may  be  that  no  permanent  rule  is  suddenly 
established  ;  but  that  before  what  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  call  "  the  decisive  battles  "  take  place,  the  land 
into  which  the  flood  of  invaders  pours  has  been  slowly 
prepared  by  intercourse  and  alien  immigration  to  regard — 
as  far,  at  all  events,  as  the  opinion  of  a  portion  of  its 
inhabitants  goes — the  change  of  masters  as  no  great 
disaster.  Alien  immigration  had  entered  Egypt  at  its 
most  vulnerable  point,  so  that  the  eastern  half  of  the  delta 
became  Asiatic  as  a  continually  stronger  stream  poured 
into  it,  till  it  was  ready  to  welcome  fresh  bodies  of  new- 
comers, and  to  submit  to  Asiatic  rule  under  the  shepherd 
kings.  Long  before  the  fall  of  Egypt  the  kings  had  been 
uneasy  at  the  number  of  captives  who  were  settled  in  the 
north,  where  the  land  was  most  open  to  attack,  and  had 
carried  Asiatics  up  the  Nile,  and  negroes  down  it  to 
minimise  the  chances  of  disaffection.  The  Pharaoh  of  the 
oppression  and  his  father  had  also  followed  the  policy  of 
laying  burdens  on  the  stranger.  The  fall  of  Assyria  had 
been  foreseen  by  Ezekiel.  The  country  had  been  filled  by 
foreigners  whom  the  Assyrian  kings  had  constantly  im- 
ported. 

Not   only    were   the  colonies   of  Asia    Minor   planted 
in  what  was  afterwards  the  kingdom  of  Persia,  but  the 
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Persian  kings  had  been  brought  to  admire  Greek  art  by  all 
that  the  invasion  had  made  them  familiar  with,  and  had 
encouraged  Greek  artists.  Greek  refugees  took  shelter  in 
Persia,  Greek  soldiers  entered  the  service  of  the  Persian 
kings.  "  The  Ten  Thousand  "  is  the  best  known  instance, 
and  Alexander  found  a  large  body  of  Greek  troops  in  the 
service  of  Darius.  Greek  merchants  had  been  allowed  to 
settle  in  Egypt.  The  invasion  of  Pyrrhus  was  in  response 
to  an  invitation  from  the  Greeks  settled  in  Italy.  Greek 
colonists  were  settled  in  Gaul,  and  one  of  them  had 
attempted  to  discover  the  source  of  the  tin  supply. 

Long  before  the  Roman  conquest  of  Gaul  the  Romans 
had  tried  to  find  out  the  trade  routes.  Roman  traders 
were  very  keen  ;  the  great  slaughter  of  them  in  the  east 
shows  how  they  were  winning  their  way  in  advance  of  the 
eagles.  They  did  the  same  in  Gaul ;  and  they  were  pre- 
paring to  do  so  in  Britain,  which  perhaps  accounts  for  the 
merchants,  who  already  had  the  trade,  refusing  informa- 
tion to  Caesar  about  the  British  ports. 

Du  Chaillu  is  of  opinion  that  the  Count  of  the  Saxon 
shore  was  appointed  not  so  much  to  defend  it  from  attack, 
as  to  control  the  Saxon  settlers,  since  "  there  is  no  instance 
in  Roman  literature  of  a  shore  called  from  the  people  who 
attacked  it."  Burton  gives  a  long  list  of  foreign  settlers 
before  the  time  of  Rowena.  He  is  quite  clear  upon  the 
point ;  quoting  from  a  great  Norse  authority  to  the  effect 
that  Northern,  Saxon,  and  German  tribes  appeared  in 
England  long  before  what  was  once  supposed  to  be  the 
first  descent.  Emperors  of  barbarian  birth  would  bring  in 
their  own  countrymen,  Marcus  Antoninus,  Constantine, 
and  Valentinian  settled  large  bodies  of  legionary  colonists 
as  guards  of  the  march.  But  beside  the  introduction  of 
colonists  by  the  imperial  power,  they  settled  on  their  own 
account  from  Norfolk  to  Sussex.  This  is  the  summary  of 
the  Scottish  historian  : — "  It  is  certain  that  droves  of  them 
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came  over  centuries  before  the  Hengest  and  Horsa  of  the 
stories,  if  they  were  not  indeed  the  actual  large-boned,  red- 
haired  men,  whom  Agricola  described  to  his  son-in-law." 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  in  an  article  in  Blackwood,  April, 
1900,  on  "  Place  Names,"  corroborates  this: — "  The  Angles, 
it  is  true,  did  not  settle  in  Northumbria  under  Ida  until 
the  year  547  ;  but  long  before  that  the  warlike  Frisians 
had  infested  the  Firth  of  Forth  till  it  was  known  to 
geographers  as  Mare  Fresicum  ;  one  settlement  is  tenta- 
tively identified  with  Dumfries — dun  fris — the  fort  of  the 
Frisians,  as  Dumbarton  was  the  fort  of  the  Britons." 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  operation 
of  the  law  is  the  way  in  which  Scotland  received  its  name 
from  the  immigration  of  the  Scots  of  Ireland.  The  passage 
was  a  very  easy  one,  being  only  twelve  miles  across. 
There  were  two  Dalriadas,  one  on  the  north  coast  of 
Antrim,  and  the  other  in  Argyleshire,  from  which  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  was  developed.  Here  comes  in  the 
importance  of  Iona,  which  is  referred  to  in  Geography  and 
the  Mastery  of  the  Sea,  in  the  chapter  on  Religion  and  the 
Sea  Roads.  Columba  saw  the  Christian  colony  in  Scotland 
in  danger  of  being  destroyed  by  the  heathen  Picts,  and, 
being  of  the  royal  family  of  Ireland,  determined  to  aid 
them.  The  words  of  Burton  on  the  founding  of  this 
colony  in  Ireland  might  be  applied  to  many  of  the 
instances  in  which  immigration  prepared  the  way  for  a 
dynasty  : — "  The  Scots  seem  to  have  oozed  out  of  the 
north  of  Ireland  upon  the  western  coast  of  Scotland  and 
its  Archipelago."  Geography  brought  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  into  contact  in  later  times,  when  they  took  one  side 
or  the  other  in  the  Scotch  wars  with  England,  but  the 
natural  link  of  proximity  was  most  strongly  exhibited 
when  the  tide  of  emigration  flowed  backward,  and  Scottish 
Lowlanders  came  to  the  very  tract  of  land  from  which  the 
Scots  had  first  emigrated  to  Scotland. 
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The  case  that  is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  us  is  the 
Norman  conquest.  It  is  acknowledged  to  be  in  a  way  the 
turning-point  of  our  history.  Some  think  that  nothing 
justifies  it,  because  it  was  a  crime.  Others  put  everything 
down  to  it,  looking  on  it  as  a  renaissance  of  Roman  civilisa- 
tion in  England ;  ignoring  the  many  chances  that  Roman 
civilisation  had  of  coming  in  through  the  church,  whose 
numerous  ecclesiastics  were  in  touch  with  Rome.  To 
others  again  it  is  interesting,  because  of  the  white  feet  of 
the  maiden  who  captured  the  affections  of  the  Duke  of 
Normandy,  of  which  "  manoeuvre,"  in  the  language  of 
Dickens,  William  was  "  the  consequence."  With  this  goes 
also  the  theory  of  decisive  battles  and  the  whole  destiny 
of  Britain  and  the  world  being  changed  by  a  military 
stratagem. 

The  settlements  of  the  Northmen  in  Britain  were  not 
the  easy  thing  they  look.  Those  who  have  followed  the 
fortunes  of  first  explorers  will  remember  how  in  the  new 
world  companies  of  men  left  behind  by  the  returning  ships 
were  crushed  by  the  natives  ;  that  they  had  not  only  men, 
but  nature  against  them,  and  that  as  many  perished  by 
starvation  as  by  war.  No  history  has  been  written  of  the 
viking  raids  in  England,  but,  apart  from  pure  plunder,  they 
were  obliged  to  have  bases  to  retreat  to,  and  even  then 
they  were  often  cut  off  or  besieged.  If  they  could  have 
come  in  overwhelming  force  at  any  one  time,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  temporary  union  of 
the  crowns  of  England  and  Denmark,  while  on  the  other 
hand  it  would  then  be  a  puzzle  why  they  were  ever 
separated. 

But,  as  in  the  case  of  Scotland,  the  difficulties  of  trans- 
port made  it  impossible  for  such  a  large  force  to  be 
brought  against  the  weaker  kingdom.  William  the  Nor- 
man, with  all  the  west  of  Europe  to  draw  upon  for  troops, 
and  with  only  the  Channel  to  cross  instead  of  the  North 
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Sea,  found  it  impossible  to  transport  an  irresistible  army  of 
invasion.  Had  the  Danish  war  tax  for  the  fleet  not  been 
repealed,  his  passage  would  have  been  opposed ;  and  even 
after  his  force  was  collected  and  safely  transported,  if 
Harold  had  laid  waste  the  coast  and  retreated  on  London 
he  might  have  been  left  without  provisions,  while  the  re- 
assembling of  the  Saxon  fleet  would  have  cut  him  off 
from   Normandy. 

In  the  battle  in  which  Olaf  the  Saint  was  defeated  by 
his  bondes,  "  He  had  more  than  3,600  men,  which  seems  to 
have  been  a  great  army  in  one  field."  Mr.  Laing's  note  on 
this  is  : — 

"  It  does  not  appear  that  more  than  three  or  four 
thousand  men  could  be  collected  and  supported  in  those 
days,  in  one  body,  by  any  king  of  Norway.  We  may 
judge  that  the  numbers  of  Danes  or  Northmen  who  in- 
vaded England  or  Normandy  were  in  reality  small.  They 
conquered  because  the  people  had  no  interest  to  defend 
against  them."  The  possible  numbers  may  have  been 
somewhat  greater,  for  the  skald  Sigvat,  in  speaking  of  this 
battle,  laments  that  the  king  had  got  too  small  a  force  : — 

"He  held  his  gold  too  fast  to  bring 
The  numbers  that  could  make  him  king." 

Settlers  drifted  over  into  England,  as  they  did  into  Ice- 
land, and  to  the  west  coast  of  Scotland.  After  Alfred's 
peace  with  Guthrum,  in  878,  at  Wedmore,  there  were  three 
kingdoms  in  England,  two  Danish  and  one  English.  The 
dominions  of  Guthrum  and  Alfred  were  divided  by  the 
Thames  and  the  Lea  to  Bedford,  by  the  Ouse  and 
Watling  Street  to  Chester.  Halfdan  had  ruled  in  North- 
umbria,  and  Matthew  Paris,  in  recounting  how  Anlaf  was 
invited  by  Constantine  of  Scotland  to  join  him,  and  that 
he  entered  the  H umber  and  was  defeated  at  Brunanburh, 
adds,  that  he  divided  the  kingdom  with  Edmund,  and  had 
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the  north  for  his  share.  He  also  tells  us  that  Edmund 
ravaged  Northumbria,  because  it  would  not  fight  against 
the  Danes. 

This  is  made  far  more  clear  in  the  sagas.  Northumber- 
land was  called  a  fifth  part  of  England.  The  Danish  had 
formerly  held  it  with  their  capital  at  York.  It  was 
difficult  to  protect  it  against  the  Danes  since  their  claims 
were  very  great,  "  for  all  the  men  of  Northumbria  were 
Danish  by  either  the  father  or  mother's  side,  and  some  by 
both  ;  for,  since  the  sons  of  Ragnar  took  it,  it  was  chiefly 
inhabited  by  Northmen,  and  they  often  attacked  the  land 
after  they  had  lost  it."  There  were  sufficient  Danes  and 
Norsemen  settled  in  England  to  have  made  the  country, 
at  all  events,  not  wholly  averse  to  Scandinavian  inroads, 
whether  from  Denmark,  Norway,  or  Normandy. 

The  Icelanders'  claim — and  Iceland  was  colonised  partly 
from  Norway  and  partly  by  Norsemen,  who  had  settled  in 
England  and  then  moved  again — that  trial  by  jury  came 
from  their  country : — "  It  was  first  used  in  the  Danelagh, 
that  portion  of  England  in  which  the  northern  laws  pre- 
vailed, and  afterwards  proceeded  south  and  west,  and 
pervaded  the  country.  .  .  .  Our  words  ' bar '  and 
1  hustings '  come  from  the  north." 

There  were  plenty  of  merchants  going  and  coming,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  story  of  the  Norse  traders.  Skalds 
visited  every  country  in  the  northern  seas.  In  the  account 
of  one  coming  from  Iceland  to  Nidaros,  and  from  thence 
to  England  to  the  court  of  Ethelred  the  Redeless,  the 
closest  intercourse  is  said  to  have  been  maintained  : — "  At 
this  time  (a.d.  iooi)  there  was  one  tongue  in  England, 
Norway,  and  Denmark  ;  but  the  language  altered  when 
William  the  Bastard  conquered  England."  Mr.  Metcalfe's 
note  on  this  contains  the  statement  of  Professor  Stephens : 
— "  The  further  we  go  back,  the  more  do  the  tongues  of 
England  and  the  north  approximate,  always  allowing  for 
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dialectic  differences."  After  the  battle  in  which  Canute 
defeated  Edmund,  a  Danish  jarl  carrying  the  pursuit  too 
far  lost  his  way,  and  met  a  boy  driving  sheep,  who  at  once 
saw  that  he  was  one  of  Canute's  men.  The  boy  guided 
him  to  the  Danish  ships  for  a  reward,  and  grew  up  to  be 
the  jarl  Godwin,  high  in  favour  with  King  Canute.  The 
marshal  of  King  Harald,  escaping  from  Stamford  Bridge, 
tried  to  buy  a  lined  jacket  from  a  waggoner  who  refused 
to  sell  it  to  him  : — "  Not  to  thee  ;  thou  must  be  a  North- 
man ;  I  know  thy  speech." 

Raids  and  settlements  were  made  in  plenty  before 
Canute,  and  a  large  part  of  England  was  under  Danish 
law.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race  was  nearly  surrounded  by  a 
Scandinavian  fence  ;  they  hemmed  the  older  inhabitants 
in  on  the  North  Sea,  and  their  naval  outposts  were  in  the 
Orkneys  and  the  Hebrides  : — "  Paul,  Earl  of  Orkney,"  who 
had  joined  the  Norse  invasion,  "  was  sent  off  without 
molestation  from  Stamford  Bridge."  They  had  occupied 
the  isles  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  built  cities  in  Ireland 
on  the  coast.  Rollo's  line  ruled  in  Normandy ;  and  the 
Welsh  were  from  time  to  time  their  allies.  In  England 
itself  they  had  colonised  Northumbria  and  East  Anglia, 
the  country  of  the  East  Saxons  was  occupied  by  Danes, 
and  also  the  northern  and  southern  extremities  of  Mercia. 
The  Danish  blood  was  so  strong  that  Danish,  and  not 
Anglo-Saxon  law,  prevailed  in  their  settlements  after  their 
immigration. 

There  is  a  presumption  that  Danish  England  welcomed 
Sweyn  and  Canute,  since  the  division  of  the  land  between 
the  latter  and  Edmund  Ironside  corresponded  to  that 
made  between  Guthrum  and  Alfred  at  the  frith  of  Wed- 
more.  In  1013,  Sweyn  came  to  Sandwich,  then  he  sailed 
round  East  Anglia,  entered  the  H umber  and  went  up  the 
Trent : — "  Earl  Uhtred  and  the  Northumbrians,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Lindesey,  immediately  submitted  to  him  ; 
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then  the  people  of  the  Five  Burghs,  and  afterwards  all 
who  dwelt  north  of  Watling  Street,  that  is  the  street  right 
across  England  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  sea."  On 
the  death  of  Sweyn  the  Danish  fleet  chose  Canute  as  king, 
but  the  elders  of  England  sent  messengers  to  Ethelred, 
saying  : — "  They  neither  did  nor  would  love  any  one  better 
than  their  natural  lord,  if  he  would  govern  them  better  and 
treat  them  with  greater  kindness  than  formerly."  Canute 
was  defeated  ;  the  chiefs  of  the  Five  Burghs  were  treacher- 
ously murdered  at  Oxford,  and  Canute  plundered  in  the 
south.  Later  Edmund  Ironside  won  a  victory  in  Dorset- 
shire ;  but  its  fruit  was  snatched  away  by  the  stratagem  of 
the  treacherous  alderman  Edric.  At  Assandun  he  deserted 
with  his  forces,  and  threw  the  victory  into  the  hands  of  the 
Danes.  A  great  council  at  London  declared  that  Edmund 
had  parted  with  the  reversion  of  the  kingdom. 

In  the  contest  that  followed,  and  which  was  only  ended 
when  William's  mercenaries  put  an  end  to  Scandinavian 
invasion,  Sweden  as  a  country  took  no  part.  Denmark 
and  Norway  had  been  rivals  at  home,  and  the  two  races 
struggled  sometimes  for  England  as  a  province,  sometimes 
for  it  as  "a  sphere  of  influence."  The  distinction  is  a 
modern  one,  and  is  subtly  righteous,  but  the  practical  effects 
of  either  were  well  known  to  the  vikings.  Ethelred  had 
sent  his  wife  and  children  to  Rouen ;  Queen  Emma  was  the 
sister  of  Richard  II.,  Earl  of  Normandy,  and  after  Christmas, 
1013,  he  himself  received  an  honourable  refuge  there.  On 
the  death  of  Canute,  Harold  was  elected  by  the  Danes  and 
Londoners ;  one  account  states  that  the  English  wished  to 
have  a  son  of  Ethelred  or  else  Hardicanute.  But  there 
was  a  tradition  among  the  Normans,  preserved  by  Wace, 
that,  when  Edward  and  Alfred  sailed  with  a  fleet  from 
Barfleur  to  Southampton,  the  Englishmen  who  were  aware 
that  the  brothers  were  coming  would  not  receive  them  : — 
"  Whether   it   was   that   they  feared    Herout   the   son   of 
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Kenut,  or  that  they   liked   him   best ;  at   any   rate  they 
defended  the  country   against   Edward."     The    Normans 
fought  bravely  for  him,  but  men  hastened  up  on  all  sides 
to  join  the  English  force,  and  Edward  made  his  retreat  to 
Barfleur.     Alfred  came  from  Wissant,  between  Calais  and 
Boulogne,  to   Dover,   where   Godwin   met   him,   who,   on 
account  of  his  wife,  was  a  partisan  of  the  Danes.     He 
behaved  like  Judas,  and  after  kissing  him,  seized  him  at 
midnight,  sent  him  to  Ely,  and  Harold  had  him  put  to 
death.     The  northern  account  is  that  the  troops  that  came 
with  him  were  set  in  rows,  from  which  every  tenth  man 
stood  aside,  and  the  rest  were  beheaded  ;  a  second  tithe 
was  then  taken,  and  this  alone  was  spared.     The  Normans 
would  naturally  recollect  what  had  happened  to  the  son  of 
Ethelred  and  Emma,  the  daughter  of  Richard  the  Fear- 
less ;  this  crime  was  given  as  one  of  the  justifications  for 
invading  England  later.     The  English  account  is  to  the 
same  effect.     Canute  died  in  1035  ;  in   1036  "  the  innocent 
^Ethelings,  Alfred  and  Edward,  sons  of  ^Ethelred,  formerly 
king  of  the  English,"  left  the  court  of  their  uncle  Richard, 
and  came  over  to  England  to  have  a  conference  with  their 
mother.     "  At  this  some  of  the  great  men  were  very  indig- 
nant, being,  although  improperly  so,  much  more  attached 
to   Harold  than  to  Alfred."     Edward   was  sent  back   to 
Normandy  by  his  mother.     In    1040,  when  Harold  died, 
"  the  nobles  of  almost  every  part  of  England  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  Hardicanute,  and  he  was  received  with  universal 
joy."     The  only  rebellion  was  in  Worcestershire,   which 
was  soon  quelled.     The  death  of  Hardicanute  followed  in 
1042.     Edward  seems  to  have  looked  on  his  mother  as  the 
partisan  of  the  Danes,  for  he  came  suddenly  to  Winchester 
in  1043  and  took  away  all  her  treasures,  "  because  she  had 
treated  him  with  parsimony  and  severity,  both  before  he 
became  king  as  well  as  after."     The  next  year  the  niece  of 
Canute  was  expelled  from  England  with  her  sons. 
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From  this  time  onward  it  was  uncertain  to  whom 
England  was  to  fall ;  there  was  much  the  same  doubt 
about  its  fate,  as  there  might  have  been  of  that  of  Ireland, 
except  to  a  shrewd  observer.  Spain,  France,  even  Scot- 
land, to  say  nothing  of  the  Norsemen,  thought  that  Ireland 
lay  well  in  their  way  and  would  be  a  convenient  addition 
to  the  dominions  of  their  kings.  Normandy  had  the  best 
chance  of  taking  England  ;  distance  was  a  vital  point,  and 
was  the  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  found  in 
the  west  a  viking  empire  with  its  head  in  Norway.  The 
kings  of  Denmark  hitherto  had  been  able  to  come  with 
comparatively  small  armaments,  because  they  had  only  a 
disunited  people  to  contend  against.  William  the  Norman 
found  the  same  want  of  unity  and  the  same  welcome, 
while  from  across  the  Channel  he  could  transport  a  com- 
paratively huge  army,  drawn  from  all  the  races  "  this  side 
of  the  mountains." 

In  1045,  Magnus  of  Norway  prepared  to  invade  England, 
and  Edward  collected  a  powerful  fleet  to  oppose  him ;  he 
was  still  able  to  draw  upon  the  tax  for  a  navy  imposed  by 
Hardicanute.  However,  the  coming  of  Magnus  was  stayed 
by  Sweyn,  king  of  the  Danes,  making  war  against  him  ; 
Magnus  was  victorious,  and  subdued  Denmark.  There 
were  divided  counsels  in  England  ;  Godwin  was  for  send- 
ing at  least  fifty  ships  to  the  aid  of  Denmark,  but  Earl 
Leofric  opposed  it,  and  all  the  people.  There  was  thus  a 
strong  Norwegian  party  in  England — the  same  party 
which  left  the  Danish  house  to  fight  unaided  at  Hastings 
against  the  Normans.  Sweyn,  being  unaided  by  the 
Danish  interest  in  England,  was  expelled  from  Denmark. 
In  105 1,  the  conflict  between  the  Danish  and  Norse 
interests  came  to  a  head.  Eustace,  Earl  of  Boulogne,  who 
had  married  Gyda,  a  sister  of  King  Edward,  came  with  a 
small  fleet  to  Dover.  A  quarrel  arose ;  many  of  the 
citizens  were  slain  by  the  earl's  men.     The  citizens  rose 
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against  them,  and  several  of  the  Normans  were  slain. 
Godwin  and  Harold  raised  their  forces,  and  so  did  Leofric. 
The  former  party  were  banished  "  by  the  council  and  the 
whole  army."  The  wives  of  Godwin  and  Tosti  were 
included,  and  "  the  king  repudiated  his  queen  Edgitha  on 
account  of  his  wrath  against  her  father,  Godwin."  With 
the  banishment  of  the  Danish  party,  "  Earl  William,  the 
Norman,  came  to  England  with  a  host  of  Northmen." 
When  Godwin  and  Harold  came  back  with  their  host,  and 
"justified"  themselves,  not  only  were  the  earl  and  his  sons 
restored  to  all  that  they  had  possessed  before,  but  "  the 
lady  "  received  the  same  measure  of  justice,  and  so  did  his 
wife  and  daughter.  "  And  then  they  outlawed  all  the 
Frenchmen,"  that  is,  the  Norsemen  settled  in  France,  "  who 
before  had  instituted  unjust  law."  The  Chronicle  deplored 
that  Edward,  the  son  of  Edmund  Ironside,  who  had  been 
sent  away  to  Hungary  by  King  Canute,  never  met  King 
Edward  : — 

"  Nor  knew  we 
for  what  cause 
that  done  was, 
that  he  might  not 
his  kinsman  Edward 
king  behold." 

In  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor  it  was  said  that 
William  was  made  Edward's  heir.  He  could  not  nominate 
Edgar,  as  he  would  have  done  "but  for  Godwin's  race, 
for  he  knew  it  could  not  be  stable  and  firm  for  Edgar." 

There  was  then  a  party  in  the  nation  headed  by  the 
saintly  Edward,  which  was  in  favour  of  the  Normans. 
Norman  Romance  became  the  court  language  in  the  reign 
of  the  Confessor.  It  had  been  worth  the  while  of  Cnut  to 
marry  Emma,  daughter  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Rouen.  King 
Ethelred's  sons  came  to  Rouen  in  Valland  from  England, 
and  Emma  had  sufficient  daring  and  authority,  when  Cnut 
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was  in  England,  to  produce  the  king's  letter  and  seal  to 
the  earl  who  was  protector  over  Denmark,  making  known 
to  him  his  will  and  desire  that  the  Danes  should  take  his 
son  Hardaknut  over  his  Danish  dominions.  The  Knyt- 
linga  Saga  says  that  after  the  death  of  Svein,  Ethelred 
returned  to  England  with  the  aid  of  Olaf,  the  Saint  of 
Norway.  Saint  Olaf's  Saga  tells  how  he  had  thought  at 
one  time  of  aiding  the  sons  of  Ethelred  to  recover  Eng- 
land, but  the  forces  of  Canute  were  too  strong,  and  so  he 
went  raiding  back  on  his  way  to  Norway.  After  the  death 
of  Hardaknut  in  England,  "  Edward  the  Good,  the  son  of 
the  English  king  Ethelred,  and  Emma,  a  daughter  of 
Richard,  Earl  of  Rouen,  was  chosen  king  in  England. 
.  .  .  Her  brother  was  Earl  Robert,  whose  son  was 
William  the  Bastard."  It  was  no  wonder  that  Edward 
wished  to  leave  the  crown  to  William.  In  the  light  of 
the  truth  about  alien  immigration,  he  is  seen  not  to  be 
betraying  the  Anglo-Saxons  ;  but,  when  Danes  and  Norse- 
men are  nicely  balanced,  to  be  giving  his  casting-vote  in 
favour  of  his  mother's  house,  and  against  the  race  that 
exiled  his  father.  Edward,  it  is  true,  had  been  recalled  to 
England  by  his  half-brother,  Hardaknut.  But  he  had  been 
brought  up  in  Normandy,  and  was  fonder  of  their  customs 
than  those  of  his  own  land.  These  customs  were,  like  the 
Norman  castles,  not  entirely  unknown,  but  merely  an  ad- 
vance on  those  in  England.  Possibly  it  makes  the  sides 
that  were  taken  a  little  clearer  to  remember  that  the  parties 
in  the  struggle  were  partially  connected  with  rival  peoples 
in  Scandinavia.  The  Norsemen  had  founded  Normandy, 
and  had  still  such  a  recollection  of  their  land,  that  vikings 
took  refuge  there  in  103 1,  for,  as  stated  above,  there  was 
always  great  friendship  between  the  two  countries.  The 
matter  of  driving  out  the  English  king,  Ethelred,  had  per- 
haps been  compromised  by  the  marriage  of  Canute  with 
Emma,  and  the  promise  that  her  sons  should  succeed ;  so 
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that  between  Norsemen  and  Danes  there  was  something 
like  the  settlement  between  the  White  and  Red  Roses,  in 
the  marriage  of  Henry  VII.  and  Margaret  of  York. 
Canute  the  Great  had  taken  Norway  when  his  people 
were  tired  of  Olaf.  Magnus  Olafson  drove  out  Svein,  son 
of  Canute,  and  in  1036  he  and  Hardaknut  made  a  peace, 
agreeing  that  if  either  died  without  a  son,  "the  longest 
liver  should  succeed  to  the  whole  land  and  people."  On 
the  death  of  Hardaknut  in  1042,  Magnus  determined  to 
take  possession  of  Denmark  with  an  army. 

At  the  Viborg  Thing,  "  where  both  in  older  and  in  later 
times  the  Danes  elected  their  kings,"  Magnus  Olafson  was 
chosen  to  be  king  of  all  the  Danish  dominions.  He 
governed  them  by  an  earl,  and  later  sent  letters  to  Edward 
of  England,  mentioning  the  agreement,  and  adding  "there- 
fore I  consider  myself  now,  in  consequence  of  my  rights  by 
this  agreement,  to  own  England  also."  Edward  replied, 
recapitulating  the  rights  of  his  family,  and  declaring  he 
would  defend  his  title  by  the  sword. 

Harold,  called  Harold  Godwinson  in  the  sagas,  was  the 
son  of  Gytha,  sister  of  Canute,  and  it  looks  as  if  another 
compromise  had  been  come  to  in  the  marriage  of  Harold's 
sister,  Edith,  to  Edward.  On  Harold's  being  made  king, 
Tosti  went  to  Svein  of  Denmark,  and  asked  for  help  from 
him  as  a  relation  ;  but  Svein  thought  himself  too  small 
a  man.  Still,  the  blood  tie  with  Harold  may  have  been 
another  reason  for  refusing.  In  "the  story  of  Heming" 
Tosti's  visit  to  Sweyn  is  told  :  Tosti  asked  him  whether 
he  had  any  claim  to  the  realm  in  England.  The  king 
answered  : — "  I  do  not  hide  this,  that  I  once  thought  I 
had  ;  but  methinks  it  is  now  well-bestowed  when  my  kins- 
man King  Harold  rules  over  it,  for  we  too  are  cousin's 
sons  on  the  mother's  side."  Tosti  turned  to  the  race  that 
were  the  rivals  of  the  Danes,  and  was  more  successful  with 
Harald  Hardrada  of  Norway,  whom  he  tells  how  countries 
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are  conquered  : — "  Magnus  subdued  Denmark,  because  all 
the  chiefs  of  the  country  helped  him ;  and  thou  hast  not 
done  it,  because  all  the  people  of  the  country  were  against 
thee.  Therefore,  also,  King  Magnus  did  not  strive  for 
England,  because  all  the  nation  would  have  Edward  for 
king.  Wilt  thou  take  England  now?  I  will  bring  the 
matter  so  far  that  most  of  the  principal  men  in  England 
shall  be  thy  friends  and  assist  thee."  Harald  won  a  battle 
at  the  Humber,  and  many  men  of  the  land  submitted  to 
him.  The  Danish  historian,  Saxo  Grammaticus,  states 
that  the  children  of  Harold  found  refuge  in  Denmark,  and 
that  his  daughter  married  Waldemar,  king  of  the  Russians. 
The  Norse  saga  mentions  her  later  as  "  Queen  Gyda  the 
Old,  a  daughter  of  the  English  king  Harald  Godwinson." 
There  is  another  curious  coincidence,  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Laing  : — "  The  rebellions  against  William  the  Conqueror 
and  his  successors  appear  to  have  been  almost  always 
raised  or  mainly  supported  in  the  counties  of  recent 
Danish  descent,  not  in  those  peopled  by  the  old  Anglo- 
Saxon  race." 

In  the  laws  of  the  Conqueror,  peace  is  commanded  to  be 
kept  between  English  and  Normans,  French,  and  Britons 
of  Wales  and  Cornwall,  Picts  and  Scots  of  Albania,  the 
name  of  Scot  being  common  to  the  men  of  Ireland  or  of 
Argyle;  the  latter,  on  Burton's  authority,  were  distin- 
guished as  the  Scots  of  Albania.  "  French  and  islanders  " 
closed  the  list  of  the  Conqueror's  subjects.  It  was  worth 
while  to  put  in  a  clause  about  the  rights  of  Normans,  who, 
before  the  coming  of  William,  were  English  citizens  : — 
"  And  let  every  man  of  French  origin,  who  in  the  time 
of  our  relative  Edward  shared  in  the  customs  of  the 
English,  which  they  call  scot  and  lot,  pay  them  according 
to  the  law  of  the  English." 

In  1065  the  thegns  of  the  north  outlawed  Tosti,  and 
took  Earl  Morcar  in  his  stead,  and  he  went  south  as  far  as 
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Northampton,  where  Harold  met  him,  and  Edward  con- 
firmed him  in  his  earldom.  It  was  an  omen  of  coming  con- 
quest when  the  force  thus  assembled  slew  men  and  burned 
houses  and  corn,  and  took  all  the  cattle  which  they  might 
come  at,  that  was  many  thousands,  and  many  hundred 
men  they  took  and  led  north  with  them ;  so  that  that  shire, 
and  the  other  shires  which  there  are  nigh,  were  for  many 
years  the  worst."  In  1066  Harald  of  Norway  and  Tosti 
appeared  in  the  Humber.  They  defeated  Edwin  and 
Morcar,  earls  of  the  Mercians  and  Northumbrians,  and 
then  were  routed  by  Harold,  king  of  the  English,  at 
Stamford  Bridge.  At  Hastings,  Florence  of  Worcester 
says,  many  retired  from  the  ranks,  and  very  few  remained 
true  to  him.  Edwin  and  Morcar  promised  their  fealty  to 
Edgar  ^Etheling,  "  but  while  numbers  were  preparing  to 
go  out  to  fight,  the  earls  withdrew  their  assistance  and 
returned  home  with  their  army." 

When  speeches  are  delivered  on  the  bond  of  empire, 
race  is  constantly  brought  in,  but  its  influence  is  much 
over-estimated.  Burton  says  that  we  know  historically 
that  in  the  west  group  after  group  of  Norse  invaders  were 
absorbed  among  the  Irish-speaking  populations.  In  Nor- 
mandy the  Norsemen  soon  picked  up  French,  so  that  the 
grandson  of  Rollo  had  to  be  sent  away  from  Rouen  to 
learn  to  speak  the  Norse  tongue  in  its  purity.  To  such  an 
extent  did  French  become  the  tongue  of  the  Norsemen, 
that  for  centuries  it  held  its  own  with  the  language  of 
England,  and  even  "  upland  "  men  would  try  to  speak  it  as 
a  mark  of  gentle  breeding.  .  .  .  Lord  Ashbourne  in 
his  life  of  Pitt  gives  a  modern  instance.  The  peasants  of 
Tipperary  are  descendants  of  Cromwellian  troopers,  and 
those  whom  we  regard  as  typically  Irish  in  their  character 
are  Anglo-Irish  and  come  of  English  parentage. 

It  would  be  wrong,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  men  fought 
strictly  on  lines  of  English,  Danish,  or  Norwegian  birth. 
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In  many  cases  their  exact  descent  would  have  been  hard 
to  discover.  "  Saxon  "  was  a  common  name  for  the  first 
flood  of  northern  invaders,  as  "  Dane  "  was  for  the  second. 
The  list  that  Wace  gives  of  the  districts  that  sent  men 
to  Harold's  banner  would  show  that,  in  part  at  all  events, 
they  were  men  of  Danish  race.  The  churls  with  frieze 
kirtles,  whom  Gurth  thought  so  little  of,  may  have  been 
the  depressed  Saxon  ceorls.  After  the  Saxon  inroads 
there  were  more  slaves  in  the  west,  near  the  Welsh  dis- 
tricts, and  after  the  Danish  settlements  the  same  rule 
prevailed,  as  the  Saxon  in  their  turn  were  confined  to  the 
west.  The  east  of  England  had  been  so  far  Scandinavian- 
ised  that  there  was  no  nationality  left  to  oppose  an  invader 
of  Scandinavian  descent,  though  part  might  be  for  Norway 
and  part  for  Denmark.  The  west  of  England,  where  the 
faint  stirring  of  such  a  feeling  might  have  been  looked 
for,  was  just  where  the  Anglo-Saxon  blood  was  most 
mingled  with  the  British,  where  there  were  most  slaves, 
and  consequently  where  the  people  had  most  to  gain  by  a 
change  of  masters. 

There  was  sufficient  hostility — for  William  had  trouble  in 
the  Danish  districts — to  render  it  advisable  to  conciliate 
his  subjects.  These  previous  settlements  render  the  course 
of  our  history  intelligible,  and  show  that  there  was  a  very 
strong  reason  for  the  Conqueror  to  ascertain  his  rights  by 
inquest,  and  to  depend  upon  the  assistance  of  his  people, 
whose  free  institutions,  since  so  many  of  them  were  Scan- 
dinavian, he  would  have  known  how  dangerous  it  was  to 
disturb.  He  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  northern 
history,  and  with  the  practice  of  the  northern  people  de- 
posing by  force  of  arms  kings  who  were  too  oppressive.  If 
he  had  been  forgetful,  the  recent  revolt  of  the  peasants  in 
Normandy  would  have  jogged  his  memory. 

The  remaining  instances  of  the  operation  of  this  law  can 
just  be  alluded  to.     Robert,  coming  to  dispossess  William 
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Rufus,  was  favoured  by  the  Norman  baronage.  The  at- 
tempt of  France  to  dethrone  John  was  after  a  rising 
against  the  king  within  the  country.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  the  kings  of  France  and  England  both  felt 
that  a  divided  allegiance  was  a  danger,  and  subjects  of  the 
one  king  were  deprived  of  their  fiefs  in  the  dominions  of 
the  other.  As  long  as  it  was  possible  that  alien  immigra- 
tion should  prepare  the  way  of  the  invader,  it  was  very 
carefully  watched.  The  jealousy  of  foreigners  in  England 
was  proverbial.  Our  laws  bore  witness  to  the  fear  of 
aliens.  It  had  to  be  specially  stated  that  the  king's  sons 
were  not  disqualified  to  reign  by  being  born  out  of  the 
king's  allegiance.  It  was  a  moot  question  whether  a  Scot 
was  an  alien,  though,  owing  to  the  claim  of  suzerainty,  any 
one  born  within  the  four  seas  was  supposed  to  be  in  the 
king's  obedience.  Still,  it  was  thought  worth  while  to 
publish  a  learned  tract  to  prove  that  James  I.  could  inherit 
the  throne  of  England,  though  born  in  Scotland.  In  Cal- 
vin's case  a  decision  was  given  that  all  those  born  after 
the  union  of  the  two  crowns  were  naturalised.  After  the 
coming  of  William  III.  certain  restrictions  were  imposed 
upon  aliens.  An  influx  of  French  refugees  in  1793  caused 
the  passing  of  Lord  Granville's  Alien  Act.  This  looking 
at  aliens  as  an  advanced  guard  accounts  partly  for  the 
hatred  of  the  Jews.  It  is  forgotten  that  they  were  not  the 
only  aliens  expelled  from  England.  When  Europe  was 
doing  its  utmost  to  keep  back  the  tide  of  Asiatic  invasion, 
it  was  not  unnatural  that  it  should  be  rumoured  that  the 
Jews  were  in  alliance  with  the  Tartars,  and  had  arms  in 
readiness  for  them. 

The  union  of  Scotland  and  England,  when  once  war 
ceased,  was  rendered  easier  by  the  two  cross-tides  of  mi- 
gration. Northumbria  had  once  stretched  to  Edwin's  burgh 
and  Scotland  was  a  place  of  refuge  for  English  exiles 
The  settlements  of  English  in  Scotland  are  mentioned  in 
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the  volume,  Diversity  of  National  Life  as  a  Preparation  for 
Empire.  The  same  difficulty  arose  between  England  and 
Scotland  as  between  England  and  France,  and  war  in 
each  case  drove  .holders  of  fiefs  in  both  countries  to  choose 
their  nationality.  An  author,  who  wrote  of  the  remark- 
able occurrences  in  Scotland  between  15 13  and  1 575> 
mentions  that  three  thousand  Scots  with  their  wives  and 
children  had  gone  to  live  in  England  during  the  last  fifty 
years.  They  were  doubtless  followers  of  the  banished 
lords  in  the  reign  of  James  V.  ;  they  were  obliged  to  dis- 
own their  nationality  and  live  as  "renegat  Scottis."  The 
exodus  with  James  I.  of  England  is  well  known,  its  best 
known  description  being  found  in  Scott's  The  Fortunes  of 
Nigel. 

In  the  "  Wars  of  the  Gaedhil  with  the  Gaill,"  vikings 
fought  on  Irish  ships,  just  as  there  were  vikings  in  the 
service  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings.  The  Norse  blood  may 
have  facilitated  the  Norman  inroad  in  the  days  of  Henry 
II ;  just  as  the  Scot  going  to  France  was  so  penetrated 
by  French  ideas,  that  his  architecture  was  modelled  on 
that  of  the  land  still  farther  to  the  south,  as  it  had  been 
on  that  of  England  before  the  war  of  independence.  The 
many  other  ways  in  which  France  influenced  the  customs 
of  Scotland  should  be  told  in  the  chapter  on  The  Geog- 
raphy of  Political  Alliance  in  another  volume  dealing 
with  Social  and  Imperial  Geography  of  Britain.  The 
incorporation  of  the  English  provinces  in  the  French  king- 
dom, when  the  English  were  finally  expelled,  shows  the 
advantage  to  a  conqueror  of  this  close  intercourse.  The 
similarity  of  their  habits  and  manners  made  it  easy  for 
Brittany,  Gascony,  and  Normandy  to  be  absorbed  into  the 
French  monarchy.  In  the  same  way  the  principalities  of 
the  great  feudal  lords  of  France  passed  without  difficulty 
to  the  French  king. 

If  we  only  knew  enough,  we  should  be  able  to  show  that 
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the  conquest  of  Wales  was  assisted  in  the  same  way. 
Harold  had  a  hunting-lodge  there,  to  which  he  proposed 
to  take  King  Edward.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  the  two  countries.  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  proposed  to  reduce  the  Welsh  to  submission 
by  stopping  the  importation  of  corn  from  England. 
Abbeys  on  the  borders  held  benefices  in  Wales ;  some- 
times not  without  difficulty,  as  the  annals  of  the  Abbey  of 
Margan  relate  with  unconscious  humour.  The  Welsh 
joined  the  English  on  a  crusade  in  large  numbers  on  the 
preaching  of  Archbishop  Baldwin. 

The  reception  of  the  Scotch  dynasty  has  been  accounted 
for,  as  far  as  it  is  affected  by  this  subject.  There  remains 
only  the  acceptance  of  William  III.  Philip  II.  must  be 
put  aside,  just  noticing  that  he  claimed  an  English  royal 
descent  from  John  of  Gaunt.  William  of  Orange  came 
from  a  country  that  had  for  centuries  had  friendly  inter- 
course with  England.  English  refugees  went  to  the  Low 
Countries  as  they  did  to  Scotland.  In  the  Netherlands 
first  arose  the  desire  that  Edward  III.  should  claim  the 
crown  of  France,  so  as  to  regularise  the  position  of  the 
allies.  They  had  offered  Elizabeth  the  sovereignty  of 
their  land,  declaring  that  there  were  ties  between  them 
that  did  not  exist  in  the  case  of  France.  For  the  rest, 
Professor  Cunningham's  book  in  the  Social  England  series 
can  be  consulted. 

The  working  of  the  same  law  has  been  going  on  outside 
Britain  in  the  building  up  of  empire,  both  our  own  and 
others.  "  Two  centuries,"  wrote  Mill,  "  have  elapsed  since 
a  few  British  merchants  humbly  solicited  permission  of 
the  Indian  princes  to  trade  in  their  dominions."  Oriental 
peoples  may  well  dread  those  trading  posts.  We  see  them 
now  in  China,  as  we  have  seen  them  stretching  slowly 
across  central  Asia,  conciliating  and  impressing  each  tribe 
with  which  they  come  into  contact     It  is  enough  to  add 
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a  law  that  will  be  dealt  with  in  Geography  and  the  Mastery 
of  the  Sea,  that  imperial  forces  follow  traders  ;  the  one 
fortifying  the  positions  that  the  other  have  found  to  be 
most  strategically  advantageous  on  the  lines  of  communi- 
cation. 


VI.  The  Growth  of  Strategy  and  National 

War 

It  has  been  shown  that  not  only  do  countries  welcome 
invaders  who  can  free  them  from  oppression  and  misrule, 
but  that  the  peoples  who  come  as  conquerors  have  often 
sent  before  them  bands  of  settlers  to  occupy  lands  which 
are  too  sparsely  peopled,  or  whose  resources  are  being 
wasted  under  native  rule.  The  law,  which  permits  the 
tide  of  immigration,  tends  also  to  check  it  after  a  time. 
We  have  seen  its  operation  in  our  own  day.  The  United 
States  will  no  longer  permit  the  failures  of  Europe  to  be 
landed  on  its  shores.  In  this  instance,  the  social  law  of 
war  lies  behind  the  Act  of  Congress,  as  in  the  past  it 
prompted  the  appearance  of  the  warden  of  the  coast, 
supported  by  an  armed  band,  and  ready  to  oppose  the 
landing  of  immigrants. 

When  a  land  is  well  governed  and  fully  peopled  in 
relation  to  the  military  and  industrial  organisations  of  its 
region  of  the  world,  invasion  tends  automatically  to  cease. 
In  the  relations  of  any  two  peoples,  between  whom  war 
has  been  constant,  predatory  expeditions  become  less  pro- 
fitable. There  are  more  remunerative  ways  of  employing 
capital  than  in  cross-raiding,  and  a  different  style  of  war- 
fare is  accordingly  adopted.  The  state  of  development  ot 
a  country  or  a  class  decides  the  character  of  the  campaign 
that  each  considers  worth  the  making. 

It  is  surprising  to  find  a  reluctance  for  war  in  countries 
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like  Norway  and  Sweden  during  the  Viking  period  ;  in  the 
section  on  The  Constitution  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the 
Vikings  a  full  account  is  given  of  how  the  people  forced 
their  kings  to  make  peace  because  of  the  interruption  to 
commerce.  It  was  at  this  time  when  Olaf,  king  of  Norway, 
consulted  his  House-thing,  that  is,  the  chiefs  and  leaders 
of  troops,  as  to  whether  they  should  go  against  Gautland 
and  maraud  there,  that  many  powerful  men  spoke  dissuad- 
ing from  hostilities.  They  argued  thus  : — "  Although  we 
are  a  numerous  body  of  men  who  are  assembled  here,  yet 
we  are  all  only  people  of  weight  and  power ;  but  for  a  war 
expedition  young  men  who  are  in  quest  of  property  and 
consideration  are  more  suitable.  It  is  also  the  custom  of 
people  of  weight  and  power,  when  they  go  into  battle  or 
strife,  to  have  many  people  with  them  whom  they  can  send 
out  before  them  for  their  defence  ;  for  the  men  do  not 
fight  worse  who  have  little  property,  but  even  better  than 
those  who  are  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  wealth." 

The  Scotch,  when  the  long  struggle  for  independence 
was  nearly  ended,  and  they  had  begun  to  enjoy  the 
prosperity  which  had  been  interrupted  for  more  than  two 
centuries,  found  that  plundering  raids  were  not  so  profit- 
able as  before.  At  an  early  stage  of  civilisation,  before 
war  has  created  and  protected  a  nationality,  plunder  is  a 
supreme  temptation  to  the  effective  force  of  the  realm. 
But  when  war  has  defended  the  private  rights  of  industry, 
more  is  to  be  gained  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  by 
peace,  and  they  are  only  ready  to  fight  for  commerce,  or 
to  prevent  aggression. 

The  people  in  a  rude  stage  of  warfare  may  hope  to  find 
a  recompense  in  plunder  for  the  interruption  of  their  usual 
occupations.  After  these  have  become  more  profitable  no 
spoil  of  war  can  compensate  for  their  disturbance,  and  the 
duty  of  fighting  devolves  upon  mercenaries.  But  when 
once  the  struggle  has  become  vital  to  national  existence, 
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every  man  throws  himself  into  the  contest  and  in  time 
becomes  a  trained  soldier.  War  for  a  class  can  be  a  means 
of  livelihood,  but  it  cannot  be  so  for  a  whole  nation,  ex- 
cept when  they  are  in  the  hunting,  the  pastoral,  or  the 
rudely  agricultural  stage,  when  hereditary  rank  is  prized 
more  highly  than  it  is  afterwards.  There  is  no  spontaneous 
moral  shrinking  from  war,  it  is  merely  the  outcome  of 
changed  circumstances,  in  consequence  of  which  the  trad- 
ing class,  when  they  outweigh  the  agricultural  in  a  nation, 
and  when  consequently  agriculture  becomes  more  scientific, 
will  not  make  raiding  war  because  it  is  a  bad  business 
speculation.  The  wars  they  make  are  to  crush  commercial 
rivals,  and  to  seize  strategical  points  on  lines  of  communi- 
cation. They  are  thus  persistently  carried  on,  with  a 
desire  to  end  the  matter  as  quickly  as  the  thorough  execu- 
tion of  their  projects  permit;  or,  with  higher  insight,  in 
the  cause  of  freedom.  Lieut-Colonel  Baldock,  in  his 
Cromwell  as  a  Soldier,  lays  stress  on  a  particular  speech. 
The  time  had  come  when  war  could  no  longer  be  carried, 
on  in  the  interests  of  a  class  : — "  It  is  now  a  time  to  speak 
or  forever  hold  the  tongue.  The  important  occasion  now 
is  no  less  than  to  save  a  Nation  out  of  a  bleeding,  nay, 
almost  dying  condition  :  which  the  long  continuance  of 
this  War  hath  already  brought  it  into  :  so  that  without  a 
more  speedy,  vigorous,  and  effectual  prosecution  of  the 
War — casting  off  all  lingering  proceedings  like  those  of 
soldiers-of-fortune  beyond  the  sea  to  spin  out  a  war — we 
shall  make  the  Kingdom  weary  of  us,  and  hate  the  name 
of  a  Parliament."  In  the  sentence  about  soldiers  of  for- 
tune adds  the  military  biographer,  "  lies  the  difference 
between  the  old  style  and  the  new,  between  war  as  carried 
on  by  professional  mercenaries  and  as  carried  on  by  na- 
tions under  arms." 

Great  generals  are  innovators ;  possibly  continued  inquiry 
into  changes  of  tactics  might  reveal  the  law  of  the  connec- 
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tion  between  correlative  changes  in  the  art  of  war  and  in 
society.  The  previous  examples  suggest  such  a  connec- 
tion ;  the  statement  of  Napoleon  makes  its  existence  still 
more  probable : — "  Gentlemen,  the  art  of  war  is  in  its 
infancy.  The  time  is  past  in  which  enemies  are  mutually 
to  appoint  the  place  of  combat,  advance  hat  in  hand,  and 
say  : — '  Gentlemen,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  fire  ?  ' 
We  must  cut  the  enemy  in  pieces,  precipitate  ourselves, 
like  a  torrent,  upon  their  battalions,  and  grind  them  to 
powder.  Experienced  generals  conduct  the  troops  opposed 
to  us  !  So  much  the  better  !  So  much  the  better !  Their 
experience  will  not  avail  them  against  me.  Mark  my 
words,  they  will  soon  burn  their  books  on  tactics,  and 
know  not  what  to  do.  Yes,  gentlemen  !  The  first  onset 
of  the  Italian  army  will  give  birth  to  a  new  epoch  in 
military  affairs." 

The  method  of  making  war  is  a  test  of  how  far  the 
consciousness  of  nationality  is  prominent  at  the  moment, 
and  in  what  degree  the  personal  desire  of  the  soldier  for 
reputation  is  subordinated  to  his  patriotism.  In  private 
warfare  the  prevailing  idea  by  the  nature  of  the  case  must 
have  been  the  prowess  of  the  individual.  Even  in  repel- 
ling invasion  it  seems  to  have  been  a  common  practice 
among  the  Northmen  to  fix  on  a  special  place  for  battle, 
and  it  was  the  holding  of  this  place  that  decided  who  was 
the  victor.  Earl  Hakon,  before  the  battle  that  drove  away 
King  Ragnfred  from  Norway,  had  sailed  with  his  ships  to 
meet  him,  and  coming  to  land  had  "  marked  out  a  battle- 
field with  hazel  branches  for  King  Ragnfred,  and  took 
ground  for  his  own  men  in  it."  There  is  not  the  same 
consciousness  of  national  unity,  and  therefore  the  question 
at  issue  can  be  set  upon  the  cast  of  the  valour  and  strength 
of  the  individual  or  the  army.  The  rules  of  municipal 
or  international  law  provided,  as  it  were,  for  a  speedy 
decision ;  and  in  the  meantime  the  peace  was  to  be  kept. 
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Athelstan  before  Brunanburh  offered  Olaf  to  mark  out  a 
field  with  hazels,  according  to  Egil's  Saga,  and  England 
was  to  go  to  the  victor.  After  the  battle-field  had  been 
"  enhazelled  "  plunder  was  stopped.  In  justice  between 
individuals  or  nations  there  was  not  and  could  not  be  the 
feeling  that  the  struggle  must  be  to  the  death.  The  issue 
was  one  of  persons  rather  than  one  of  principles. 

All  through  the  song  of  Maldon  special  glory  is  given 
to  warriors  by  name.  To  sing  the  deeds  of  arms  of  one, 
to  exalt  the  name  of  one,  is  an  easier  task  than  to  under- 
stand and  describe  the  strategy  that  may  win  a  battle.  It 
requires  a  far  nobler  type  of  general,  and  a  more  sustained 
courage  and  discipline  in  an  army,  to  produce  the  capacity 
for  subordinating  the  chance  of  distinction  of  the  individual 
to  the  success  of  the  whole  army.  Lord  Wolseley  writes 
how  hard  it  is  for  the  general  not  to  throw  himself  into 
the  midst  of  the  fighting,  and  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  thinks 
Lord  Uxbridge  failed  in  this  way  as  a  cavalry  commander. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  warrior  who  fought  against  the 
Danes  to  guard  his  land ;  but  it  was  their  special  duty 
either  to  lose  life  or  to  take  vengeance  if  their  lord  fell. 
To  go  from  the  host  and  leave  his  elder  lying,  "  hewn 
down  in  battle,"  was  to  be  scorned  by  his  fellow-thegns. 
"  Not  by  Stourmere,  the  home  of  Leofsuna,  should  any 
steadfast  hero  twit  him  that  lordless  he  wended  home  from 
the  fight  of  Maldon."  In  this  fight  of  Maldon,  Brihtnoth, 
the  ealdorman  of  the  East-Saxons,  held  the  stream  of 
Panta,  while  a  few  of  his  men  guarded  the  bridge.  The 
enemy  asked  leave  to  pass  the  ford,  and  gained  it  from  the 
high  spirit  of  the  earl ;  and  when  they  had  waded  through 
the  water  Brihtnoth  with  his  warriors  were  standing  ready, 
having  worked  the  war  hedge  with  their  shields. 

So  strongly  was  it  felt  to  be  incumbent  on  a  great  king 
to  be  a  great  warrior,  that  later  legend  always  gave  him 
this  reputation.     Kenneth  of  Scotland  is  reported  to  have 
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said  at  a  feast,  the  time  at  which  men  "  boasted  "  : — "  How 
strange  it  is  that  all  of  us,  so  many  kings  as  we  are,  should 
serve  this  one  man  who  is  smaller  than  any  of  us."  When 
Edgar  heard  of  it,  he  took  Kenneth  apart  into  a  wood, 
and  proposed  a  single  combat,  which  the  latter  declined 
out  of  respect.  After  Hastings,  whether  it  is  true  or  not, 
at  all  events  the  chronicler  wrote  of  the  wonder  of  the 
baron's  squires  and  pages  when  they  saw  the  dints  on 
William's  armour.  "Such  a  baron  never  bestrode  war- 
horse,  or  dealt  such  blows,  or  did  such  feats  of  arms  ; 
neither  has  there  been  on  earth  such  a  knight  since  Roland 
and  Oliver." 

Whatever  William's  personal  prowess,  his  preparations 
as  a  general  were  more  to  his  credit.  The  archers  were 
first  disembarked,  and  "  scoured  the  whole  shore "  ;  the 
knights  were  ready  for  battle  directly  they  landed  ;  and  of 
the  three  wooden  castles  brought  from  Normandy  one  was 
set  up  that  night.  Harold,  though  his  selection  of  a  site 
and  disposition  of  his  troops  is  thought  by  those  who 
understand  to  have  been  skilful  enough,  "  came  on,"  con- 
temporaries said,  "  like  a  madman."  Captain  Hozier 
wonders  whether  he  was  well  advised  in  fighting  at  the 
moment.  Some  of  his  own  men  had  urged  him  to  lay 
waste  the  country  and  fall  back  on  London  ;  while  the 
Saxon  fleet,  which  had  not  been  in  time  to  oppose  the 
landing,  but  which  was  now  assembled,  cut  off  communi- 
cation with  Normandy.  This  may  have  been  the  mean- 
ing of  Gurth's  advice  when,  bringing  up  the  subject  of 
Harold's  oath,  he  asked  that  he  might  command  the  army, 
while  Harold  remained  in  London  and  gathered  more 
men,  and  then  laid  waste  the  country,  "  that  the  French- 
men might  not  be  able  to  find  food."  Professor  Freeman 
quotes  his  refusal  to  show  that  Harold  was  an  English 
king,  and  would  not  lay  waste  his  own  land.  He  had, 
however,  when  quarrelling  with  Edward,  sailed  round  the 
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coast  and  done  a  great  deal  of  harm  on  the  evidence  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.  The  editor  of  the  Roman 
de  Rou  says  that  Domesday  Book  shows  the  track  of 
either  army  by  the  devastations  that  it  records.  On  the 
coast  where  William  landed  he  was  naturally  loth  to 
ravage,  for,  according  to  the  Sussex  Archseologia,  he  was 
on  the  land  that  had  been  his  domain  before  he  became 
king,  and  the  house  of  Godwin  had  been  supported  by 
the  ship-carles  of  Sussex  against  King  Edward.  Gurth's 
advice  might  have  been  given  by  William  himself,  who 
had  let  the  king  of  France  ravage  in  his  territory,  and 
had  taken  him  at  a  disadvantage,  as  he  retreated  at  the 
bridge  at  Varaville. 

There  is  a  strange  resemblance  between  one  point  of 
Harold's  failure  and  the  defeat  at  Flodden ;  Gurth  told 
him  that  in  the  full  chivalric  spirit  he  had  fixed  the  day  of 
battle,  and  sought  it  of  his  own  free  will.  Saturday,  his 
birthday,  was  a  lucky  day ;  and  the  contrast  between  him 
and  William  may  be  emphasised  by  the  words  of  Gurth  : — 
"  No  brave  man  should  trust  to  luck  ;  on  that  day  also 
you  may  be  killed."  The  three  brothers  fell  in  one  day, 
and  left  the  English  without  a  leader.  Again  and  again 
they  were  unable  to  draw  together  round  any  one  head, 
and  wasted  their  strength  in  isolated  struggles,  with  the 
same  personal  bravery,  and  with  the  same  temper  in  con- 
ducting warfare,  that  made  them  move  from  their  position 
when  the  Normans  executed  their  feigned  retreat.  This 
manoeuvre  indicated  a  high  state  of  discipline  on  the  part 
of  the  Conqueror's  troops  ;  it  was  one  that  the  Scandina- 
vians were  fond  of  practising;  and  one  that  suggested 
itself  to  experienced  warriors  so  far  back  as  the  battle  of 
Platsea,  when  the  Greeks  conquered  the  Persians.  It  will 
be  dealt  with  fully  in  Military  Organizations  of  Saxons 
and  Vikings. 

Though  at  the  beginning  of  the  Hundred  Years  War 
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Edward  so  far  complied  with  the  traditions  of  knighthood 
as  to  send  a  challenge  to  "  Philip  of  Valois,"  the  temper 
of  the  two  armies  was  very  different.  The  idea  of  per- 
sonal bravery  carrying  everything  before  it  prevailed  far 
more  among  the  French  than  the  English.  While  Edward 
was  looking  for  the  ford  at  Abbeville,  and  was  hemmed 
in  between  three  strong  places  and  the  French  army, 
Philip  waited  at  Airaines,  having  found  a  quantity  of 
provisions,  much  as  if  a  collation  had  been  spread  before 
a  hunting-party. 

Before  this  battle  of  Crecy  the  two  marshals  rode  to 
front  and  rear  at  the  king's  command,  crying  out,  " '  Halt 
banners,  in  the  name  of  God  and  St.  Denis  ! '  Those  that 
were  in  the  front  obeyed  ;  but  those  behind  said  they 
would  not  halt,  until  they  were  as  forward  as  the  front. 
When  the  front  perceived  the  rear  pressing  on,  they  pushed 
forward  ;  neither  the  king  nor  the  marshals  could  stop 
them,  but  they  marched  on  without  any  order  until  they 
came  in  sight  of  their  enemy."  It  was  of  a  piece  with  this 
want  of  discipline  that  the  foremost  ranks  should  fall  back 
directly  they  caught  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  leave  space 
and  room  for  those  in  the  rear  to  come  to  the  front.  The 
scene  paralleled  that  when  Horatius  was  keeping  the 
bridge  across  the  Tiber  : — 

"Was  none  that  would  be  foremost 
To  lead  such  dire  attack  ; 
But  those  behind  cried  forward, 
And  those  before  cried  back." 

The  roads  between  Abbeville  and  Crecy  were  covered 
with  common  people,  who  at  a  distance  of  three  leagues 
bawled  out,  "  Kill,  kill  "  ;  and  with  them  were  many  great 
lords  that  were  eager  to  make  show  of  their  courage. 
"  There  is  no  man  unless  he  had  been  present  that  can 
imagine,   or   describe   truly   the   confusion  of    that   day ; 
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especially  the  bad  management  and  disorder  of  the  French, 
whose  troops  were  out  of  number."  At  Poictiers  they 
had  learnt  a  lesson  or  two  ;  they  obeyed  the  marshals,  and 
many  of  the  men-at-arms  were  dismounted.  In  time  the 
English  wars  taught  them  to  drop  the  chivalric  method  of 
making  war,  and  adopt  the  national.  Contrast  this  con- 
duct with  that  of  national  troops ;  the  English  did  not 
seem  to  hear  the  shouts  of  the  Genoese  cross-bowmen,  and 
never  moved  until  it  was  time  to  advance  one  step  forward 
and  discharge  their  arrows.  Not  even  success  could  draw 
them  from  their  position  ;  they  never  quitted  their  ranks  in 
pursuit  of  any  one,  but  remained  on  the  field  guarding  it 
and  defending  themselves  against  all  that  attacked  them. 

Rambaud,  the  historian  of  Russia,  compares  the  first 
defeat  that  Russian  chivalry  sustained  at  the  hands  of  the 
Mongols  in  the  battle  of  the  Kalka  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  French  knights.  It  was  the  Crecy  or  Poictiers  of 
Russian  chivalry.  There  were  the  same  two  reasons  for 
both  disasters  :  the  ill-advised  eagerness  of  the  French  and 
Russian  chivalry,  and  the  dislike  of  both  to  armed  peas- 
ants. In  both  instances  the  victorious  troops  were  national, 
for  every  man  among  the  English  and  the  Mongols  was  a 
soldier. 

When  Philip  attempted  to  raise  the  siege  of  Calais, 
Edward's  fleet  and  forts  commanded  the  harbour.  The 
ships  with  their  archers  prevented  the  French  army  ap- 
proaching by  the  shore.  They  were  unable  to  force  a 
passage  by  the  bridge  of  Nieullet,  and  the  marshes  were 
impassable.  Philip  in  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry  requested 
Edward  to  give  up  all  the  advantages  of  position,  and 
meet  him  on  "  the  third  day  next  after,  on  the  second  of 
August,  about  the  time  of  evensong,  if  he  durst  come 
forth  from  the  siege  and  abide  it."  Edward  had  learnt 
that  war  was  a  business  as  well  as  a  pastime,  and  sent  an 
answer  that  he  had  been  there  a  whole  year  ;  and  "  since 
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he  hath  allowed  me  so  much  time,  to  my  great  expense 
and  trouble,  and  now  I  have  reduced  the  town  of  Calais 
into  my  power,  I  must  beg  his  pardon,  if  I  determine  not 
so  easily,  by  the  advice  of  an  enemy,  to  forego  what 
otherwise  I  am  in  a  manner  sure  to  win,  and  which  I 
always  long  so  much  for,  and  have  likewise  so  dearly  paid 
for.  Wherefore,  if  he  cannot  pass  this  way  to  meet  with 
me,  let  him  take  what  way  he  can,  for  I  will  not  flinch 
from  him,  no  more  than  I  will  unadvisedly  give  way  for 
him  to  refresh  the  town  with  victuals."  Philip  departed 
then,  followed  by  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  who  brought  back 
prisoners  and  plunder.  The  colours  of  the  town  were 
lowered,  and  a  standard,  with  the  arms  of  France  and 
England  quartered,  hoisted  by  the  townsmen. 

At  Poictiers  a  French  army  lay  between  the  prince  and 
Bordeaux.  The  English  were  greatly  outnumbered,  and 
the  French  had  only  to  hold  their  own  for  the  enemy  to  be 
obliged  to  submit  for  want  of  provisions.  The  Black 
Prince  in  no  way  wanted  a  chivalric  encounter.  He  placed 
his  army  where  there  were  two  ridges  of  rising  ground, 
parted  by  a  gentle  hollow.  From  the  hollow  ran  a  steep 
lane,  shut  in  on  each  side  by  woods  and  vines  to  the 
highest  of  the  two  ridges,  where  there  was  a  tract  of  copse 
and  underwood.  The  French  in  knightly  fashion  attempted 
to  force  their  way  along  the  lane,  which  was  lined  by 
archers.  John,  their  king,  was  the  model  of  a  gallant 
knight,  both  in  the  battle  and  afterwards  as  a  prisoner  in 
England.  He  did  wonders  with  the  battle-axe,  but  when 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  pushing  about  him  and  crying : — 
"  Surrender  yourself  or  you  are  a  dead  man,"  he  found 
himself  very  disagreeably  situated,  and  some  say  called 
out  his  name  and  quality.  He  was  entertained  most 
pleasantly  after  the  battle  ;  the  prince  himself  serving  at 
the  knight's  table,  and  assuring  him  that  he  had  surpassed 
all  the  best  knights  on  his  own  side.     While  in  England 
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he  enjoyed  hunting  and  other  knightly  pastimes,  and 
arranged  for  his  release  on  such  hard  conditions  that  the 
French  came  to  the  conclusion  : — "  King  John  must  remain 
longer  in  England." 

After  this  the  struggle  became  national,  and  the  temper 
in  which  it  was  conducted  was  no  longer  like  that  of  a 
tournament.  France  had  rejected  the  treaty  for  the 
partition  of  her  territory,  and  neither  could  Edward  take 
any  of  the  great  towns,  nor  would  the  dauphin  risk 
another  great  battle.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster  warned  the  king  that  his  men  would  get  more 
profit  from  the  war  than  he  would.  The  peasants  were 
roused,  and  Du  Guesclin  was  made  constable  of  France  ; 
"  a  poor  knight  and  petty  bachelor  "  was  to  command  not 
only  the  great  lords,  but  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal. 
With  the  growing  sentiment  of  nationality  the  method  of 
warfare  had  altered,  in  spite  of  the  feudal  nobility ;  and 
the  chivalric  custom  of  settling  the  day  and  time  of  battle 
by  heralds,  as  they  did  in  the  lists,  was  abandoned. 
Charles  and  Du  Guesclin  fought  no  general  engagement, 
and  fortified  more  strongly  any  places  wrested  from  the 
English.  "  Let  them  be,"  was  the  saying  in  the  king's 
circle  ;  "  when  a  storm  bursts  out  in  a  country,  it  leaves  off 
afterwards,  and  disperses  of  itself,  and  so  it  will  be  with 
these  English."  This  resolution  enabled  them  to  send  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster  back  in  1373,  having  lost  a  third  of  his 
men. 

After  Agincourt  the  reception  that  Joan  met  with,  the 
support  of  the  queen,  the  queen-mother,  and  of  some  of 
the  most  heroic  of  the  French  leaders,  showed  that  France 
was  ready  to  be  saved  by  a  peasant-maid.  That  all  were 
not  carried  away  by  the  voice  of  heaven  speaking  in  a 
girl,  that  the  men-at-arms  were  jealous  of  her,  and  that 
perhaps  she  was  taken  by  the  English  through  French  trea- 
chery shows  that  this  was  not  superstition  which  suddenly 
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swayed  an  excitable  people,  but  the  opposition  between 
those  who  were  for  France  as  a  nation,  and  those  who 
were  for  themselves  as  feudal  leaders.  "By  reason  of 
Joan,  the  maid,  so  many  people  came  from  all  parts  to 
serve  the  king  at  their  own  expense,  that  La  Tr£moille 
and  others  of  the  council  were  much  wroth  thereat, 
through  anxiety  for  their  own  persons."  At  the  same 
time  it  was  difficult  to  levy  troops  in  England.  Joan  had 
foretold  that  she  would  be  betrayed.  Some  of  Charles' 
great  men,  including  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  were  glad 
that  she  was  captured  ;  she  was  tried  at  Rouen,  the  capital 
of  the  English  in  France,  and  condemned  as  a  heretic. 
The  parties  among  her  judges,  for  some  of  them  were 
reluctant  to  sit  as  judges,  reflected  even  there  the  feeling 
among  the  nation  ;  as  later  the  solemn  reversal  of  the 
sentence  against  her  was  the  decision  of  France  that  of  all 
those  who  had  fought  to  make  France  a  nation  a  peasant- 
girl  was  the  greatest. 

In  the  three  battles  in  which  Switzerland  vanquished 
Burgundy,  the  chivalry  made  no  impression  on  the  pikes. 
At  Nancy,  in  1477,  the  line  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy 
terminated  with  Charles.  It  had  commenced  with  the 
gallant  assistance  rendered  to  John  at  Poictiers  by  a  boy- 
prince,  an  early  initiation  into  chivalric  war,  which,  to  the 
disaster  of  France,  was  rewarded  by  the  fief  of  Burgundy. 
As  the  founder  of  the  line  was  a  noble  example  of  the 
principles  of  knighthood,  as  applied  to  war,  the  placing  of 
personal  bravery  in  the  front  rank  of  the  virtues  of  a 
prince,  so  the  last  of  the  line  refused  to  take  the  advice  of 
his  captains  and  to  retreat  before  Rene\  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
who  in  his  need  had  sought  aid  from  the  poor  republics, 
whose  means  were  too  small  for  a  prolonged  campaign. 

The  temper  which  gave  or  refused  battle  in  order  to 
gain  reputation  as  a  knight,  or  to  defend  the  country,  was 
illustrated  at  Stirling  and  Flodden.     Wallace  held  a  strong 
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position  on  the  Forth,  where  he  waited  for  the  English  to 
cross  the  bridge,  and  then  attacked  the  portion  who  were 
separated  from  the  rest.  James,  the  Spanish  ambassador 
had  reported,  was  braver  than  a  king  ought  to  be ;  he 
began  to  fight  before  he  had  given  his  orders.  The  matter 
was  conducted  according  to  the  laws  of  chivalric  warfare. 
"  When  the  two  armies  were  in  sight  of  each  other,  Surrey 
challenged  the  king  of  Scots  to  battle  by  Rouge  Cross. 
James  returned  an  answer  by  Islay  that  "he  was  right 
joyous  "  ;  and  Surrey  remonstrated  that  he  had  withdrawn 
himself  to  "  ground  like  a  fortress,  and  begged  James  to 
wait  battle  for  him  on  a  plain  between  twelve  and  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning."  Surrey  took  all  precautions  to 
lure  James  into  a  chivalric  encounter.  The  trewe  en- 
countre  of  Batayle  lately  don  betwene  Englande  and  Scot- 
land, a  black-letter  pamphlet,  gives  the  particulars.  James 
sent  to  ask  if  the  message  by  Rouge  Cross  would  be  kept 
to.  Surrey  pledged  himself  to  await  battle,  and  offered  to 
be  bound  in  heavy  money  sureties  "  to  give  the  said  king 
batayle  by  Frydaye  next  at  furthest,"  if  the  said  king 
would  assign  and  appoint  any  other  earls  of  his  realm  to 
be  bounden  in  like  manner  that  "  he  wolde  abyde  my  said 
lord's  commynge."  In  the  same  month,  September,  of  the 
same  year  15 13,  Henry  VIII.  "removed  his  field  to 
Gyngate,  where  he  yet  remained  according  to  the  law  of 
arms,  in  case  any  man  would  bid  him  battle " ;  for  the 
"  besieger  or  winner  of  any  town  ought  to  wait  certain 
days."  In  either  case  the  battle  was  to  be  for  the  personal 
reputation  of  the  king ;  but  even  in  a  great  national  con- 
flict the  survival  of  the  etiquette  of  chivalry  required  a 
declaration  of  war  : — "  On  21st  of  July  the  Lord  Admirall 
of  England,  sending  a  Pinnace  before,  called  the  Defiance, 
denounced  warre  against  the  Armada  by  discharging  her 
ordnance." 

Lord  Lindsay  at  Flo  dden  had  warned  the  lords  : — "  If 
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we  tyne  the  king,  we  tyne  the  whole  nobility  of  Scotland." 
A  true  prophecy,  for  they  all  left  their  commands  and 
clustered  round  the  sovereign.  James  was  so  determined 
that  the  law  of  arms  should  be  carried  out,  which  Surrey 
knew  was  all  in  his  favour,  that  he  forbad  his  artillery  to 
fire  upon  the  English  as  they  were  crossing  the  Till : — "  I 
shall  hang,  draw,  and  quarter  thee,  if  thou  shoot  one  shot 
this  day.  I  am  determined  that  I  will  have  them  all  before 
me  on  a  plain  field,  and  see  then  what  they  can  do  all 
before  me."  So  James  brought  about  the  disaster  ot 
Flodden  : — "  It  was  not  by  the  manhood  or  wisdom  of  the 
English,"  the  Scotch  chronicler  was  assured,  "  but  by  the 
king's  own  misgovernance." 

As  national  war  progresses,  there  grows  less  and  less 
inclination  to  fight  without  good  reason  against  an  enemy 
that  can  well  defend  himself.  Contemporary  chronicles 
narrate  that  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  war  with  France 
became  unpopular,  and  it  was  difficult  to  send  troops. 
Godwin,  a  writer  on  population  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  says  that  the  same  thing  happened  in  the  war 
with  the  American  colonies.  Troops  disliked  going  there, 
and  large  numbers  of  them  deserted  when  they  got  there, 
and  began  to  farm  land.  In  spite  of  the  bitter  hatred 
which  subsisted  between  England  and  Scotland,  Flodden 
perhaps  taught  both  nations  that  there  were  better  things 
to  do  than  to  turn  their  arms  against  each  other.  The 
Scotch  had  done  with  chivalric  warfare.  James  declared  war 
against  England  in  1 542  ;  but  his  troops  mutinied  when 
they  reached  the  frontier  at  Solway  Moss.  They  were 
attacked  there  by  a  small  English  force,  and  they  fled 
without  striking  a  blow.  They  said  they  were  ready  to 
defend  their  country,  but  that  they  were  not  inclined  to 
help  to  invade  England. 

Enemies  made  full  use  of  the  chivalric  feeling,  the 
international  law  of  the  time,  until  chivalry  gave  way  to 
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patriotism.  As  long  as  a  sovereign  was  a  knight  as  well 
as  king,  they  pleaded  with  him  that  a  prince  should  not 
avail  himself  of  the  advantages  that  geography  gave  him  ; 
and,  as  England  for  instance  could  not  keep  a  sufficient 
force  in  its  northern  provinces,  should  kindly  abstain  from 
doing  any  harm  until  the  stronger  kingdom  could  get 
ready  its  forces,  and  the  field  was  practically  "  enhazelled." 
On  this  principle,  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  sent  Garter 
Kyng  of  Harauldre  and  of  arms,  and  of  this  Realme  of 
Englond  to  the  Ryght  Hygh  and  Myghty  Prince,  the  Kyng 
of  Scottys  : — "  Item,  it  accordeth  not  with  thonoure  nobility 
and  prouesse  of  a  kyng  to  make  any  eminent  men  monstre 
or  instrument  of  his  malice  ayenste  housys  whiche  have  no 
faculte  of  resistens  or  defense."  But  there  was  a  greater 
principle  of  international  law  which  England  would  have 
liked  Scotland  to  accept.  Geography,  that  is,  the  shape 
and  length  of  Britain,  prevented  the  southern  kingdom 
being  able  to  bring  its  power  to  bear  fully  on  the  north. 
England  could  ravage  Scotland,  a  condition  of  imperfect 
warfare ;  but  it  had  not  sufficient  military  superiority  to 
be  able  to  colonise  it.  Wherefore  they  urged  as  far  as 
possible  that  the  king  of  Scotland  should  not  make  use  of 
his  geographical  superiority,  but  should  stay  and  fight  like 
a  king  ;  the  English  on  the  other  hand  would  make  every 
effort  to  accommodate  him,  and  would  come  up  as  quickly 
as  they  could.  The  Duke  of  York  charges  Garter  King  of 
Arms  to  say  that  he  has  only  just  heard  of  the  coming  of 
the  Scots,  and  that  he  is  making  all  the  haste  he  can,  "  and 
wol  not  be  long  from  hym,  if  he  abyde  as  it  acordeth  with 
his  astate  to  do." 

"  Item,  for  so  moche  as  he  is  a  kyng  and  callid  a  myghty 
Prince  and  a  couragious  knyght,  it  apperteneth  not  to 
make  his  commyng  into  my  seid  soveraine  lordis  land  to 
entre  into  hit,  makyng  dayly  foreis  ;  and  then  sodenly 
departe,  and  with  drawe  hym  homwardes,  used  and  cus- 
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turned  to  the  Wardenyns  of  his  land,  and  his  subjectis  not 
to  his  estate  apparteynyng  :  wherunto  it  longith  to  abyde 
as  it  accordeth  to  a  kyng,  as  somme  of  his  progenitors 
have  abyden." 

The  temptation  to  this  assured  chivalric  conduct  was 
great ;  Douglas  and  Hotspur  had  fought  so  at  Otterburn, 
and  there  was  room  for  goodly  feats  of  arms,  without  the 
interference  of  the  commonalty ;  "  the  archers  had  no 
place  with  either  party."  To  fight  like  this  was  to  live  in 
minstrelsy,  to  be  the  type  of  courage  that  braved  odds, 
and  whose  single  arm  was  strong  enough  to  turn  the  tide 
of  battle.  This  desire  for  battle,  or  for  personal  distinc- 
tion, had  to  be  subdued  in  favour  of  a  more  patriotic 
courage  ;  a  courage  that  could  let  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  bear  a  share  in  the  great  knightly  game.  As 
among  the  Romans,  it  was  necessary  that  the  name  of  one 
should  not  stand  out  prominently,  but  that  all  should  obey 
and  all  fight  bravely,  and  especially  in  a  great  crisis. 
When  the  Latins  demanded  military  equality,  asking  that 
one  of  the  consuls  should  be  a  Latin,  the  Roman  soldiers 
had  to  fight  against  troops  who  had  been  drilled  in  the 
same  tactics  as  themselves,  and  had  fought  side  by  side 
with  them  in  the  same  battles.  The  consul,  who  was  in 
command,  knew  the  danger  of  allowing  any  conflict  except 
between  the  whole  army  on  either  side  ;  and,  when  his 
own  son  accepted  the  challenge  to  single  combat,  used 
his  power  of  life  and  death,  and  had  him  executed. 

This  ability  to  play  a  waiting  game  depends  upon  the 
temper  of  the  people  ;  it  is  an  element  in  securing  freedom 
and  so  in  empire-making.  Abroad,  those  who  watched  the 
Transvaal  war,  though  they  hoped  for  English  reverses, 
admired  the  quiet  way  in  which  the  country  took  the 
capture  of  a  British  force  that  had  been  detached,  and 
which  had  lost  its  ammunition.  There  was  no  murmuring 
either  against   the   government   or   the   general.       Some 
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writers  warned  France  that  the  English  were  always 
strongest  in  a  reverse.  There  is  no  need  among  such  a 
people  to  risk  all  on  battle,  because  the  country  will  not 
wait,  or  is  ready  to  turn  against  the  government  at  the 
first  disaster.  Nor  will  one  disaster  or  ten  disasters  settle 
the  matter.  Captain  Mahan  has  shown  us  that  we  can  go 
far  back  for  principles  of  naval  strategy.  In  the  same 
way  we  can  go  far  back  in  history  for  illustrations  of  the 
social  laws  of  war.  William,  pitted  against  the  king  of 
France,  could  wait  till  the  invader  was  in  full  retreat ; 
Harold,  the  Danish  candidate  for  the  throne,  dared  not 
take  Gurth's  advice  and  fall  back  on  London.  The  temper 
of  the  people  was  such  that  he  was  forced  to  risk  all  on 
immediate  battle. 


VII.     Reliance  to  be  Placed  on  Troops 

Of  what  is  behind  battles,  besides  the  skill  of  generals 
and  the  bravery  of  their  troops,  instances  occur  among  all 
materials  of  contemporary  history,  and,  when  once  the  in- 
stances are  collected,  the  first  surprise  at  such  petty 
treachery  becomes  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  success 
when  war  is  declared  depends  upon  a  high  standard  of 
national  honesty.  According  to  Matthew  Paris,  Henry 
III.  was  enraged  with  Hubert  de  Burgh  when  he  found 
only  a  few  transports  for  his  army  at  Portsmouth  in  1229, 
and  accused  him  of  taking  money  from  the  French  queen 
for  thus  neglecting  his  duty.  The  Statutes  at  Large 
enact  how  much  a  captain  shall  forfeit  who  detains  any 
of  his  soldiers'  wages.  The  offence  had  a  double  edge  ; 
soldiers  were  to  be  punished  who  took  wages  and  did  not 
come  to  the  place  of  mustering.  Thomas  of  Walsingham 
praised  a  good  general  because,  while  other  leaders,  want- 
ing not  to  fight  but  to  make  money,  hired  men  at  a  small 
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sum,  he  forbore  to  enlist  "  the  men  who  sewed  and  cut " 
from  London  and  other  cities.  This  common  method  of 
enlistment,  which  preferred  money  to  the  king's  service,  is 
represented  as  one  of  Falstaffs  weaknesses,  only  in  his  case 
it  was  exhibited  in  the  form  of  taking  a  bribe  to  excuse 
the  able-bodied  : — 

"  Bull-calf.  Good  Master  Corporate  Bardolph,  stand  my 
friend ;  and  here  is  four  Harry  ten  shillings  in  French  crowns 
for  you.  In  very  truth,  sir,  I  had  as  lief  be  hanged,  sir, 
as  go :     .     .     . 

Bardolph.    Go  to  ;  stand  aside. 

Mouldy.  And  good  Master  Corporal  Captain,  for  my 
old  dame's  sake,  stand  my  friend  :  she  has  nobody  to  do 
anything  about  her,  when  I  am  gone  ;  and  she  is  old,  and 
cannot  help  herself :  you  shall  have  forty,  sir. 

Bardolph.   Go  to  ;  stand  aside. 

****** 
Re-enter  FALSTAFF  and  JUSTICES. 

Falstaff.     Come,  sir,  which  men  shall  I  have  ? 

Shallow.    Four  of  which  you  please. 

Bardolph.  Sir,  a  word  with  you.  I  have  three  pound  to 
free  Mouldy  and  Bull-calf. 

Falstaff.     Go  to  ;  well. 

Shallow.    Come,  Sir  John,  which  four  will  you  have  ? 

Falstaff.     Do  you  choose  for  me. 

Shallow.  Marry,  then,  Mouldy,  Bull-calf,  Feeble  and 
Shadow. 

Falstaff.  Mouldy  and  Bull-calf :  for  you,  Mouldy,  stay 
at  home  till  you  are  past  service  ;  and,  for  your  part,  Bull- 
calf,  grow  till  you  come  into  it ;  I  will  none  of  you. 

Shallow.  Sir  John,  Sir  John,  do  not  yourself  wrong ; 
they  are  your  likeliest  men,  and  I  would  have  you  served 
with  the  best." 

Falstaff,  in  a  singularly  frank  soliloquy  before  the  battle 
in  which  Harry  Hotspur  was  slain,  gives  a  full  account  of 
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how  the  dishonesty  of  the  king's  officers  might  impair  the 
efficiency  of  his  levy  : — 

"  Falstaff.  If  I  be  not  ashamed  of  my  soldiers,  I  am  a 
soused  gurnet.  I  have  misused  the  king's  press  damnably. 
I  have  got,  in  exchange  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers, 
three  hundred  and  odd  pounds.  I  press  me  none  but  good 
householders,  yeomen's  sons :  inquire  me  out  contracted 
bachelors,  such  as  had  been  asked  twice  on  the  banns ; 
such  a  commodity  of  warm  slaves  as  had  as  lief  hear  the 
devil  as  a  drum  ;  such  as  fear  the  report  of  a  caliver  worse 
than  a  struck  fowl  or  a  hurt  wild  duck.  I  pressed  me  none 
but  such  toasts-and-butter,  with  hearts  in  their  bellies  no 
bigger  than  pins'  heads,  and  they  have  bought  out  their 
services  ;  and  now  my  whole  charge  consists  of  ancients, 
corporals,  lieutenants,  gentlemen  of  companies,  slaves  as 
ragged  as  Lazarus  in  the  painted  cloth,  where  the  glutton's 
dogs  lick  at  his  sores  ;  and  such  as,  indeed,  were  never 
soldiers,  but  discarded,  unjust  serving-men,  younger  sons 
to  younger  brothers,  revolted  tapsters,  and  ostlers  trade- 
fallen  ;  the  cankers  of  a  calm  world,  and  a  long  peace ; 
ten  times  more  dishonourable  ragged  than  an  old  faced 
ancient:  and  such  have  I,  to  fill  up  the  rooms  of  them 
that  have  bought  out  their  services,  that  you  would  think 
that  I  had  a  hundred  and  fifty  tattered  prodigals  lately 
come  from  swine-keeping,  from  eating  draff  and  husks. 
A  mad  fellow  met  me  on  the  way,  and  told  me  I  had  un- 
loaded all  the  gibbets  and  pressed  the  dead  bodies.  No 
eye  hath  seen  such  scarecrows.  I'll  not  march  through 
Coventry  with  them,  that's  flat : — nay,  and  the  villains 
march  wide  betwixt  the  legs,  as  if  they  had  gyves  on  ;  for 
indeed,  I  had  the  most  of  them  out  of  prison.  There's 
not  a  shirt  and  a  half  in  all  my  company,  and  the  half- 
shirt  is  two  napkins  tacked  together  and  thrown  over  the 
shoulders  like  a  herald's  coat  without  sleeves ;  and  the  shirt, 
to  say  the  truth,  stolen  from  my  host  at  St.  Albans,  or  the 
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red-nose  innkeeper  of  Daventry.  But  that's  all  one,  they'll 
find  linen  enough  on  every  hedge." 

Columbus  complained  to  the  Spanish  sovereigns  that 
the  horse  soldiers  who  came  to  the  review  at  Seville  offered 
good  horses,  but  in  his  absence  changed  them  before  em- 
barkation for  others.  In  the  same  letter  he  says  that  he 
held  a  review,  and  found  that  a  great  number  of  the 
people  were  without  arms  ;  they  had  presented  themselves 
armed  at  Seville,  and  when  they  were  left  for  a  while  ex- 
changed their  arms  for  a  trifle  for  others  of  an  inferior 
quality,  so  that  they  had  to  be  armed  again  at  the  expense 
of  the  crown. 

A  charge  of  defrauding  his  soldiers  was  brought  against 
Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.:— 

"'Tis  thought,  my  lord,  that  you  took  bribes  of  France, 
And  being  Protector  stayed  the  soldiers'  pay  ; 
By  means  whereof  his  highness  hath  lost  France." 

Shakespeare  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  accurately  de- 
picted the  customs  of  his  own  time,  or  times  nearly  con- 
temporary. The  statute-book  shows  the  prevalence  of  the 
practice : — "  If  any  captain  .  .  .  hath  not  his  whole 
number  of  men  and  soldiers,  according  as  he  shall  be  re- 
tained by  the  king,  or  give  them  not  their  full  wages  as  he 
shall  receive  of  the  king  ...  he  shall  for  such  default 
forfeit  to  the  king  (Henry  VII.)  all  his  goods  and  chattels, 
and  his  body  to  prison."  In  the  Wars  of  the  English  in 
France  an  indenture  is  given  between  Henry  VI.  and  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury.  This  provides  that  if  any  soldiers  are 
sick,  the  commissioners,  who  every  half  year  were  to  take 
the  muster,  were  to  go  to  the  place  where  they  were  lying, 
and  if  they  found  them  to  be  so,  the  earl  was  to  have 
their  pay. 

Sir  Richard  Hawkins  is  indignant  at  the  harm  caused 
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by  this  practice  at  sea ;  "  for  where  the  souldier  and  mari- 
nere  is  unpaid,  or  defrauded,  what  service  or  obedience 
can  be  required  at  his  hands  ?  "  Though  a  man  be  a  per- 
fect commander,  hardly  will  any  man  follow  him  if  he 
prefer  his  private  profit  before  justice.  Part  of  the  pro- 
visions are  thieved  before  the  ships  go  to  sea  ;  and  "  the 
company,  thinking  themselves  to  be  stored  with  foure  or 
sixe  moneths'  victualls,  upon  survay  they  finde  their  bread, 
beefe,  or  drinke  short,  yea,  perhaps  all,  and  so  are  forced 
to  seeke  home  in  time  of  best  hopes  and  imployment. 
This  mischiefe  was  most  ordinary  in  great  actions."  But 
the  greatest  robbery  by  land  was  also  the  greatest  by  sea  ; 
the  wages  or  the  third  share  that  the  companies  took  in 
the  profits  were  detained,  until  they  were  parted  with  for 
low  prices,  or  "  there  fained  cavils  and  sutes,  so  that  muti- 
nies many  times  followed." 

More  than  a  century  later  the  Verney  papers  afford 
evidence  that  this  practice  of  officers  not  providing  the  full 
number  of  troops  for  which  they  received  pay  was  still  a 
common  thing.  Edmund  Verney,  a  young  cavalier  serving 
in  the  Low  Countries,  wrote  home  rather  despairingly 
about  his  prospects.  His  colonel  was  full  of  professions 
of  gratitude  to  his  father,  but  not  likely  to  advance  him 
except  under  strong  pressure  ;  and  though  he  were  to  be 
made  a  lieutenant  no  captain  had  anything  to  give  a  man 
"  that  cared  not  to  make  a  false  muster  "  ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  would  try  to  avoid  having  such  an  officer,  "  for  it  might 
very  well  be  £100  yearly  out  of  his  way." 

The  evil  attained  great  dimensions  in  France,  although 
it  received  a  temporary  check  from  Louvois.  He  intro- 
duced into  the  French  army  the  custom  of  officers  rising 
by  merit,  and  doing  their  duty  even  if  they  were  of  noble 
rank.  He  summed  up  this  principle  of  military  service  to 
an  officer  to  whom  he  had  been  complaining  that  his 
company  was  in  a  bad  state  : — "  Finally,  it  is  necessary  to 
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declare  yourself  a  courtier,  or  to  do  your  duty  as  an  officer 
when  you  are  one."  The  change,  like  all  changes  inaugu- 
rated from  above  by  the  energy  of  one  man,  seems  to  have 
been  only  for  a  time.  Worse  than  the  system  by  which 
officers  defrauded  the  revenue  by  taking  pay  for  troops 
that  did  not  exist  was  the  system  where  such  fraud  has  be- 
come recognised.  In  Languedoc  there  were  twelve  royal 
lieutenants  and  three  lieutenants-general  without  any 
specified  duties.  The  commandant  had  pay  for  forty 
guards,  of  which  only  twenty-four  were  expected  to  appear 
when  he  was  at  the  assembly.  The  governor  had  a  hun- 
dred, who  were  never  on  service  because  the  governor 
never  appeared.  The  state  of  the  army  resembled,  as  it 
always  does,  the  state  of  civil  life.  The  head  chamber- 
maids for  the  queen  paid  for  their  places,  and  made  four 
times  the  sum  out  of  the  sale  of  candles  just  lighted.  The 
same  phenomena  appear  again  and  again  in  tottering 
states.  A  foreign  torpedo  instructor  in  the  Chinese  navy 
told  Mr.  Henry  Norman  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
officers  to  receive  pay  for  a  certain  number  of  men,  and 
that  they  made  up  the  total  by  putting  their  relations  and 
servants  in  uniform  on  inspection  day  and  drawing  the  pay. 
Lord  Charles  Beresford  found  exactly  the  same  custom 
prevailing,  the  Chinese  officials  being  paid  such  small  sums 
that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  live  without  peculation. 

The  importance  of  the  commissariat  is  nothing  but  a 
platitude,  yet  it  is  more  recognised  as  a  principle  than 
illustrated  in  the  details  given  of  English  campaigns.  It 
was  a  constant  difficulty  in  Scottish  wars,  and  not  less  so 
in  those  against  the  Irish,  "  for  hereby  many  expeditions 
to  Ireland  have  failed  of  success." 

With  no  lack  of  provisions,  with  regiments  that  have 
their  full  complement  of  men,  a  good  deal  depends  on  the 
belief  of  the  men  in  the  justice  of  their  cause,  in  the 
character  of  their   officers,   and  the  extent  to  which  the 
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officers  possess  the  confidence  of  their  troops ;  in  these, 
and  in  all  respects,  war  is  an  index  of  the  state  of  the 
country.  James  II.  declared,  "  Never  any  prince  took 
more  care  of  his  sea  and  land  men  as  I  have  done."  He 
had  the  forethought  to  add  to  the  oath  of  fidelity  a  clause 
that  might  guard  against  the  predicament  in  which  his 
father  found  himself  when  arms  were  taken  against  his 
person  by  his  authority,  and  which  contained  the  words, 
"  that  it  is  not  lawful  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever  to 
take  arms  against  the  king."  In  spite  of  these  precau- 
tions, as  he  was  dining  in  the  camp  at  Hounslow,  he  heard 
the  soldiers  cheering  for  the  acquittal  of  the  seven  bishops. 

The  connection  between  the  spirit  of  the  people  and  the 
conduct  of  the  army  in  war  cannot  be  better  given  than 
by  Lord  Wolseley  in  his  Life  of  Marlborough  : — "  Highly 
disciplined  though  our  army  be,  its  history  proves  that  it 
has  seldom  fought  well  in  what  it  believed  to  be  an  un- 
righteous cause  .  .  .  the  law  is  and  must  always  be 
the  foundation  of  military  discipline ;  and  when  it  is 
openly  and  defiantly  broken  by  the  king  the  discipline 
which  holds  his  army  together  withers  and  dies.  Although 
the  British  soldier  is  a  volunteer,  he  is  no  mercenary,  no 
mere  hireling  who  will  fight  in  any  cause,  be  it  just  or 
unjust,  for  the  prince  or  government  who  pays  him.  .  .  . 
His  heart — for  he,  too,  has  a  heart — must  be  in  the  contest, 
and  if  it  be  not,  there  is  little  to  be  got  from  him.  The 
government  or  the  generals  who  count  upon  the  British 
soldier  to  fight  well  in  an  unrighteous  or  unjust  cause, 
rely  for  support  upon  a  reed  which  will  pierce  the  hand 
that  leans  upon  it." 

In  another  passage  the  same  writer  gives  the  reason  why 
the  criticism  of  Voltaire,  that  Irish  troops  have  never 
fought  well  at  home,  was  true ;  at  all  events,  as  far  as 
regarded  1689  and  1690.  Five  centuries  after  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  the  same  lesson  was  taught ;  the  Irish  state  of 
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society  was  still  relatively  inferior  to  that  of  the  English, 
and  they  were  defeated  at  the  Boyne.  The  lesson  is  the 
more  impressive,  as  the  same  troops,  transported  into  a 
better  state  of  society,  showed  no  want  of  soldierly  qualities. 
"  The  captains  of  the  Irish  Foot  were  but  the  butchers, 
tailors,  and  *  corner-boys  '  of  their  own  towns  and  villages, 
who,  ignorant  of  arms,  neglected  the  welfare  of  their  men, 
and  sought  only  to  make  money  out  of  them.  Subse- 
quently, these  very  foot  soldiers,  when  led  by  Irish  gentle- 
men in  the  French  army,  made  their  enemies — including 
the  English — dread  their  fierce  onslaught ;  and  their  reckless 
daring  made  the  Irish  Brigade  famous  throughout  Europe." 
"  The  Irish  soldiery,"  writes  Captain  Hozier,  "  who  after  the 
fall  of  Limerick  had  enlisted  in  the  French  service,  were 
very  different  from  the  squalid  hordes,  without  animal  food 
or  proper  arms,  who  had  fled  from  the  Boyne.  They  were 
fed  by  the  French  commissariat,  paid  by  the  French 
exchequer,  and  clothed  from  French  arsenals." 

As  with  the  Irish,  so  with  the  Highlanders,  the  state  of 
the  country  was  reflected  in  the  behaviour  of  troops  in  the 
presence  of  the  enemy.  The  bravery  of  the  Highlanders 
and  their  want  of  discipline  corresponded  to  their  free,  wild 
life  in  districts  where  the  chieftains  were  rivals,  and  no 
central  power  had  enforced  order.  At  Sheriff  Muir,  Mar's 
army  outnumbered  that  of  Argyll,  whose  left  was  driven  in, 
and  whose  centre  wavered  before  the  furious  charge  of  the 
Macdonalds  ;  but  "  Rob  Roy  "  refused  to  charge,  and  the 
Stuarts  of  Appin  and  the  Camerons  of  Lochiel  withdrew. 
At  Culloden,  the  Highlanders  broke  through  the  first  line, 
but  here  it  was  the  turn  of  the  Macdonalds  to  be  piqued  ; 
they  had  not  been  placed  on  the  right  as  they  were  at 
Sheriff  Muir,  and  they  stood  still,  though  their  chief  rushed 
forward  to  meet  his  death,  crying,  "  My  God !  have  the 
children  of  my  tribe  forsaken  me?" 

Napoleon  believed  that  troops  would  act  in   the  field 
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according  to  the  way  that  their  officers  had  treated  them  : 
— "  I  raised  many  thousands  of  Italians,  who  fought  with 
a  bravery  equal  to  that  of  the  French,  and  who  did  not 
desert  me  in  danger.  What  was  the  cause  ?  I  abolished 
flogging.  Instead  of  the  lash  I  introduced  the  stimulus  of 
honour.  Whatever  debases  a  man  cannot  be  serviceable. 
What  sense  of  honour  can  a  man  have  who  is  flogged 
before  his  comrades  ?  When  a  soldier  has  been  debased 
by  stripes  he  cares  little  for  his  own  reputation,  or  the 
honour  of  his  country." 

To  the  influence  of  officers,  whose  appointment  and  con- 
duct depends  upon  social  conditions,  we  may  quote  the 
following  opinion  from  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell's  Life  of 
Wellington ; — 

"  Superior  social  rank  and  wealth  will  add  immensely  to 
the  influence  of  officers  over  their  men  ;  but  if  these  men 
are  to  rely  on  and  obey  them  in  action,  the  officers  must 
have  gained  their  confidence  by  attention  to  them  in 
quarters  and  camp,  and  by  making  professional  efficiency 
a  point  of  honour.  In  nothing  is  knowledge  more  truly 
power  than  in  the  command  of  men.  In  our  own  service, 
if  the  system  were  ever  reverted  to  which  permitted  young 
officers  the  option  of  neglecting  the  study  of  the  art  of 
war,  nine  out  of  ten  would  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  use 
their  social  and  military  rank  as  means  of  self-gratification. 
That  is  human  nature,  and  the  result  would  be  that  the 
British  army  might  make  a  pretty  show  on  a  birthday 
parade,  but  would  infallibly  go  to  pieces  when  there  was 
real  work  to  be  done." 

A  parallel  case,  supporting  the  opinion  of  Napoleon,  has 
been  brought  directly  under  the  notice  of  Britain  in  modern 
times.  Sir  A.  Milner,  in  his  chapter  on  the  "  fellah  soldier," 
contrasts  two  telegrams.  The  first  from  General  Baker, 
describing  his  defeat  at  El  Teb  on  the  road  to  Tokar,  on 
February  5,  1884  : — 
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"  Marched  yesterday  morning,  with  three  thousand  five 
hundred,  towards  Tokar.  .  .  .  On  square  being  only 
threatened  by  small  force  of  enemy,  certainly  less  than  a 
thousand  strong,  Egyptian  troops  threw  down  their  arms 
and  ran,  allowing  themselves  to  be  killed  without  t/ie  slightest 
resistance.  More  than  two  thousand  killed.  All  material 
lost." 

The  second  extract  is  from  Colonel  Holled  -  Smith's 
report,  describing  his  victory  of  Afafit,  on  the  road  to 
Tokar,  on  February  19,  1891  : — 

"  The  main  body  of  the  dervishes  were  fifty  yards  from 
our  front  line,  and  were  extending  to  the  right  and  left  to 
envelop  the  position.  The  bulk  of  their  force  was  directed 
against  the  line  occupied  by  the  Twelfth  Battalion,  their 
attack  being  pushed  home  with  their  usual  intrepidity  and 
fearlessness.  The  troops,  however,  stood  their  ground,  and 
did  not  yield  one  inch  throughout  the  line." 

There  was  the  same  enemy  to  face,  the  same  ground  to 
fight  on,  the  same  soldiers,  with  but  one  exception  :  they 
were  commanded  by  British  officers.  The  men  under 
their  own  officers  had  become  a  by-word  for  cowardice, 
owing  to  the  treatment  they  had  received.  They  were 
never  taught  a  soldier's  business ;  their  officers  were 
selected  for  anything  but  merit,  and  they  subjected  their 
troops  "  to  an  amount  of  degrading  ill-usage  which  would 
have  knocked  the  manliness  out  of  a  Viking."  The  con- 
scripts were  led  away  in  chains  and  under  the  lash ; 
even  children  were  maimed  or  blinded  to  escape  military 
service.  .  .  .  The  British  officers  nursed  them  in  the 
cholera  ;  their  pay  was  secure,  and  the  fellah  returned  on 
leave  to  his  village,  happy  and  well  dressed,  instead  of 
crawling  back  mutilated  or  smitten  by  some  fatal  disease. 

The  special  army  order  issued  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  on  September  30,  1898,  after  receiving  the  des- 
patch containing  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Omdur- 
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man,  shows  the  result   of  the   training  of  which  Sir  A. 
Milner  wrote  so  confidently  before  the  event : — 

"  The  highest  praise  is  due,  not  only  to  Sir  Herbert 
Kitchener  for  the  courage,  skill,  and  persistent  determina- 
tion that  he  has  shown  for  many  years,  but  also  to  his 
staff,  and  to  all  the  Egyptian  army.  The  rank  and  file 
in  the  army  of  his  Highness  the  Khedive  showed  a  spirit 
which  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  those  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  who  have  so  raised  the  standard  of 
their  discipline  and  military  efficiency  that  they  are  now 
worthy  to  fight  alongside  European  troops  ;  they  exhibited 
not  only  steadiness  in  action,  but  remarkable  endurance 
during  two  years  of  prolonged  and  most  arduous  labour  in 
constructing  a  railroad  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and 
doing  other  pioneer  services,  without  which  the  success 
which  has  added  to  the  lustre  of  the  British  and  Egyptian 
arms  could  not  have  been  obtained. 

"  Wolseley,  F.M.,  Commander-in-Chief." 

A  war  correspondent,  describing  the  battle,  was  able  to 
say  that  the  Egyptian  brigade  might,  by  their  magnificent 
pluck,  fairly  claim  the  honours  of  the  day.  One  writer  on 
the  reconstruction  of  the  army,  speaking  of  the  English 
system  of  just  treatment  of  troops,  and  comparing  it  with 
how  he  had  seen  native  officers  prodding  their  blue-gowned 
conscripts  like  bullocks  into  the  railway  waggons,  or  re- 
capturing them  in  hot  pursuit  over  the  rice-fields,  says  that 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Egypt  soldiering  is  an 
honourable  and  desirable  profession.  This,  of  course 
applies  only  to  modern  times,  for  when  Egypt  was  an 
empire  the  king  himself  led  the  people  to  war,  and  boasted 
on  the  monuments  how  he  had  given  his  land  security. 

The  words  of  Lord  Kitchener  are  the  most  decisive  that 
could  be  adduced  as  to  this  connection  between  success  in 
war  and  the  state  of  the  country.  It  was  in  the  mind  of 
every  British  soldier  and  officer  that  they  could  not  have 
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done  better,  and  that  they  might  not  have  done  so  well. 
And  how  was  this  result  accomplished  ?  By  good  training, 
by  good  discipline,  and  mutual  confidence  between  officers 
and  men.  These  were  the  principles  of  Sir  Evelyn  Wood 
and  Sir  Francis  Grenfell,  and  were  acted  upon  by  the  victor 
of  Omdurman,  with  the  assistance  of  the  very  best  officers 
that  the  British  army  could  produce,  who  carried  out  the 
views  of  those  who  formed  and  organised  it.  This  could 
be  said  of  men,  who  under  their  own  officers  it  was  hoped 
might  be  soldiers,  if  only  they  could  be  induced  not  to  run 
away. 

It  is  more  interesting  to  take  forecasts  than  merely 
to  adduce  reasons  after  the  event,  and  to  note  that  in 
most  cases  national  downfalls  are  foreseen  by  competent 
observers.  Sir  Richard  Burton  describes  the  scene  when 
war  was  reported  as  imminent  between  Russia,  France  and 
England.  The  government  workshops  were  filled  with 
kidnapped  workmen.  The  police  closed  the  doors  of 
mosques  and  coffee-houses,  and  captured  the  able-bodied. 
Squalid-looking  wretches  were  marched  through  the  streets 
to  be  made  soldiers,  with  collars  round  their  necks  and 
handcuffs.  Crowds  of  women  in  mourning,  scattering  mud 
and  dust  on  their  rent  garments,  followed  their  sons,  hus- 
bands, and  brothers  with  cries  and  shrieks.  The  campaigns 
deprived  the  women  of  the  right  of  mourning  over  the 
dead,  and  so  they  raised  the  death-wail  on  his  departure. 
It  was  "  almost  as  barbarous  as  our  impressment  law."  With 
this  difference :  that  compulsory  service  in  England,  by 
land  or  sea,  has  never  been  regarded  as  an  invasion  of 
freedom,  since  it  was  a  primary  duty  under  both  Saxon 
and  Scandinavian  law.  The  same  writer  predicts  that 
Egypt  was  ready  to  be  absorbed  into  some  empire : — 
"  Hating  and  despising  Europeans,  they  still  long  for 
European  rule." 

Lord  Charles  Beresford,  after  inspecting  the  armies  of 
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China,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  their  defeat  by  Japan 
was  not  a  just  test  of  their  national  fighting  qualities  : — 
"  When  their  troops  were  fairly  armed,  they  had  grossly 
incompetent  leaders.  When  they  had  gallant  leaders,  the 
soldiers  were  either  badly  armed  or  had  no  ammunition. 
Almost  every  known  rifle  was  to  be  found  in  their  ranks, 
and  before  an  action  ammunition  was  served  out  in  hand- 
fuls  with  no  regard  to  the  weapon  the  soldiers  carried. 
These  handfuls  included  all  classes  of  rifle  and  pistol 
ammunition.  The  men  are  good  enough,  but  they  need 
capable  leaders  and  honest  administration."  The  physique 
even  of  the  Japanese  soldiers  has  been  improved  by  physical 
training  and  better  rations. 

All  fair  criticism  is  legitimate,  and  our  system  of  reserves 
has  been  criticised  ;  all  sorts  of  things  were  predicted  of 
the  men  who  passed  into  civil  life.  The  connection  between 
industrial  and  military  organisations,  that  is,  between  the 
nation  at  peace  and  the  nation  at  war,  has  never  been  more 
triumphantly  illustrated.  The  reservists  turned  up  to  the 
last  man  ;  those  who  had  deserted  surrendered,  not  being 
able  to  bear  the  thought  that  their  comrades  were  in 
danger  while  they  were  absent.  Reserves  can  be  relied  on, 
when  the  country  is  prosperous,  when  wages  are  high, 
to  leave  their  homes  and  storm  entrenchments  with  the 
bayonet.  A  people,  well  employed  and  well  paid,  in  spite 
of  fears  about  what  democracy  will  do,  has  been  calm  in 
face  of  reverses,  and  has  never  fought  more  bravely. 


VIII.     Ability  in  War  Marks  an  Advanced 
Condition  of  the  Arts  of  Peace 

The  more  that  a  war  is  national,  and  the  less  it  is  per- 
sonal, the  more  likely  it  is  to  be  successful ;  and  the  less 
should   be  the   surprise   expressed   that   there  should  be 
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prosperity  in  the  country  of  a  king  or  people  who  have 
shown  ability  in  war.  On  the  contrary,  perhaps,  it  would 
be  well  to  seek  for  an  instance  in  our  history,  if  there  be 
any  such,  of  great  warrior  kings,  failing  to  encourage  the 
arts  of  peace  ;  or  to  ask  if  indeed  the  stimulus  supplied  by 
war,  and  the  strong  government  that  made  preparation  for 
it,  did  not  make  f  the  first  in  war,  the  first  also  in  peace." 
It  is,  as  a  fact,  difficult  to  show  this  connection  by  a  wholly 
novel  chain  of  reasoning  because  the  names  of  the  kings 
are  so  well  known  who  have  combined  a  genius  both  for 
war  and  peace.  Alcuin  went  from  Northumbria  to  give 
the  benefit  of  the  experience  and  learning  of  Northern 
England  to  Charlemagne  after  a  period  when  Northumbria 
had  been  strong  in  war.  Under  his  great  master  there 
were  schools  connected  with  every  cathedral  church,  and 
schools  for  higher  teaching  at  certain  centres.  Alfred,  who 
fought  so  many  battles  against  the  Danes,  and  regulated 
the  military  forces  of  the  kingdom  on  fresh  lines,  dividing 
them  into  garrisons  and  keeping  a  reserve,  was  known  as  a 
law-giver  and  as  a  builder  whose  like  had  never  been  seen 
before,  as  a  founder  of  cities,  as  a  patron  of  geographical 
discovery,  as  a  writer,  as  a  ruler  in  whose  time  art  flourished. 
Edgar,  whose  barge  men  said  was  rowed  by  kings  upon  the 
Dee,  kept  the  sea  free  from  pirates  and  the  land  from 
robbers,  ordered  justice  to  be  done  to  all,  and  made  pro- 
gresses to  see  that  it  was  done,  settled  weights  and  measures 
that,  "  one  money,  one  measure,  and  one  weight  pass,  such 
as  is  observed  at  London  and  Winchester,"  and  had  Dun- 
stan  as  his  minister.  Canute  gave  the  Angles  equal  rights 
with  the  Danes,  he  restored  churches  and  built  monasteries, 
and  insisted  that  all  his  subjects,  traders  and  pilgrims  alike, 
should  be  able  to  go  and  return  from  Rome  "  without  any 
molestation  from  warders  of  barriers,  or  tax-gatherers." 
His  is  also  the  first  law  against  purveyance  : — "  I  command 
all  my  reeves  that  they  justly  provide  of  my  own,  and 
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maintain  me  therewith ;  and  that  no  man  need  give  them 
anything  unless  he  himself  be  willing." 

The  vikings,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  peoples,  are 
adduced  as  instances  of  the  commonplace  that  the  art  of 
war  is  an  enemy  to  the  arts  of  peace.  They  came  and 
burnt  and  plundered  in  this  picture  ;  they  delighted  in 
slaughter,  their  lives  were  passed  in  rapine  and  they  looked 
forward  to  the  rude  joys  of  Valhalla  in  another  life.  The 
subject  is  dealt  with  more  fully,  as  indeed  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  prosperity  accompanying  manhood,  in  considering 
the  connection  of  sea-power  and  commerce  in  Geography 
and  the  Mastery  of  the  Sea.  It  may  be  said  here,  briefly, 
that  the  peoples  of  Scandinavia  were  industrious,  that  they 
carried  on,  like  all  peoples  who  have  great  sea-power,  a 
wide  commerce,  and  those  who  consider  them  barbarians 
should  just  glance  for  five  minutes  at  the  illustrations  of 
the  Viking  Age,  by  du  Chaillu.  He  mentions  the  doorways 
carved  with  illustrations  from  the  Eddaic  songs,  the  doors 
covered  with  scenes  in  iron-work,  "  the  walls  of  the  halls 
were  hung  with  tapestry,  made  by  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  family,  often  representing  the  deeds  of  their  fore- 
fathers "  ;  the  carvings  on  the  wall  were  occasionally  very 
fine  ;  "the  high  seats  were  most  elaborately  carved,  a  few 
of  them,  which  have  been  saved  from  destruction  are  beau- 
tifully inwrought  with  subjects  from  the  Sagas." 

"  Harald  Hardrada,"  writes  Mr.  Metcalfe,  was  a  viking 
whom  "  in  our  boyish  days  we  used  to  think  of  as  a  pagan 
ogre  seven  feet  high."  Among  his  many  other  accomplish- 
ments he  sang  to  the  harp  and  made  good  poetry,  com- 
posing some  stanzas,  which  are  quoted  later  in  Military 
Organisations  of  Saxons  and  Vikings,  at  the  battle  of  Stam- 
ford Bridge.  "  Not  every  one  who  advanced  poetical  pre- 
tensions could  get  admission  to  the  sacred  circle  of  Harold's 
court.  He  was  much  too  good  a  judge  and  refined  a  critic 
to  tolerate  anything  second-rate  about  him  in  that  line." 
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Olaf  Kyrre,  whose  subjects  were  given  commercial  privi- 
leges in  Norway  : — "  had  a  great  feasting  house  built  in 
Nidaros,  and  in  many  other  merchant  towns,  where  before 
there  were  only  private  feasts  ;  and  in  his  time  no  one 
could  drink  in  Norway,  but  in  these  houses,  adorned  for  the 
purpose  with  branches  and  leaves,  and  which  stood  under 
the  king's  protection."  The  great  gild-bell  in  Throndjem, 
which  was  called  the  pride  of  the  town,  tolled  to  call  to- 
gether to  these  gilds.  The  gild  brethren  built  St.  Mar- 
garet's church  in  Nidaros  of  stone.  In  King  Olafs  time 
there  were  general  entertainments  and  hand-in-hand  feasts. 
He  once  expressed  his  pleasure,  when  sitting  at  a  banquet : 
— "  I  have  reason  to  be  glad  when  I  see  my  subjects  sitting 
happy  and  free  in  a  guild  consecrated  to  my  uncle,  the 
sainted  King  Olaf." 

About  10 1 3  there  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  kind 
treatment  of  slaves.  Erling  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Olaf 
Trygveson,  and  had  half  of  the  land  scat  and  royal 
revenues  between  the  Naze  and  Sogn.  His  other  sister 
he  married  to  the  earl,  Ragnvald  Ulfson,  who  long  ruled 
over  West  Gautland.  After  his  brother's  death  he  was 
often  out  in  summer  on  plundering  expeditions ;  for  he 
continued  his  usual  way  of  high  and  splendid  living, 
although  the  fiefs  were  less  after  Olafs  death.  This  man 
then  was  a  good  specimen  of  a  noble  viking ;  the  follow- 
ing account  shows  how  humanely  he  treated  his  slaves  : — 
"  Erling  had  always  at  home  on  his  farm  thirty  slaves,  be- 
sides other  serving  people.  He  gave  his  slaves  a  certain 
day's  work ;  but  after  it  he  gave  them  leisure,  and  leave 
that  each  should  work  in  the  twilight  and  at  night  for 
himself,  and  as  he  pleased.  He  gave  them  arable  land 
to  sow  corn  in,  and  let  them  apply  their  crops  to  their 
own  use.  He  laid  upon  each  a  certain  quantity  of  labour, 
so  that  by  its  performance  they  could  work  themselves 
free ;  and  there  were  many  who  bought  their  freedom  in 
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this  way  in  one  year,  or  in  the  second  year,  and  all  who 
had  any  luck  could  make  themselves  free  within  three 
years.  With  this  money  he  bought  other  slaves ;  and  to 
some  of  his  freed  people  he  showed  how  to  work  in  the 
herring  fishery  ;  to  others  he  taught  some  useful  handi- 
craft ;  and  some  cleared  his  outfields  and  set  up  houses. 
He  helped  all  to  prosperity." 

A  landed  proprietor  of  this  kind  would  be  considered 
benevolent  in  the  nineteenth  century ;  but  in  considering 
the  conditions  of  sea-power  we  shall  see  that  there  were 
many  instances  of  warlike  governments  promoting  the 
prosperity  of  their  people. 

In  connection  with  Olaf  the  Saint  there  is  a  side-light 
on  the  peaceful  occupations  of  the  Norwegian  sub-king. 
In  1014  Olaf  went  up  the  country  to  Ringarike  to  his 
step-father  King  Sigurd's,  and  came  there  one  day  very 
early.  His  mother,  Asta,  at  once  ordered  the  servants  to 
put  everything  in  order ;  hangings  and  benches  were  put 
into  the  room ;  straw  was  placed  on  the  floor ;  tables  were 
covered  with  drinking-jugs  and  food.  "  Messengers  went 
to  seek  King  Sigurd  wherever  he  might  be,  and  brought 
him  his  dress-clothes ;  his  horse  with  a  gilt  saddle,  and  his 
bridle  which  was  gilt  and  set  with  precious  stones.  .  .  . 
King  Sigurd  was  standing  in  his  cornfield  when  the  mes- 
sengers came  to  him  and  brought  him  the  news,  and  also 
told  him  all  that  Asta  was  doing  at  home  in  the  house. 
He  had  many  people  on  his  farm.  Some  were  then  shear- 
ing corn,  some  bound  it  together,  some  drove  it  to  the 
building,  some  unloaded  it  and  put  it  in  stack  or  barn ; 
but  the  king  and  two  men  with  him  went  sometimes  into 
the  field,  sometimes  to  the  place  where  corn  was  put  into 
the  barn."  He  was  very  simply  dressed  and  was  a  good 
man  of  business,  the  saga  says,  and  one  of  the  wealthiest 
men  in  Norway.  This  peaceful  cultivator,  by  his  wife's 
persuasion,  assembled  some  district-kings,  and  urged  them 
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to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Swedes  and  Danes.  He  gave 
good  advice,  prophesied  that  the  commonalty  would  come 
in,  as  they  did,  and  "  all  his  property  stood  to  his  aid  and 
to  strengthen  him." 

The  people's  assent  was  required  to  a  change  in  the  law. 
This  is  very  clearly  shown  when  Hakon  and  Olaf  tried 
to  alter  their  faith  ;  one  of  the  bondes  spoke  thus  to  King 
Hakon  : — "  We  will  unanimously  hold  by  the  law  which 
thou  givest  us  here  in  the  Frosta-thing,  and  to  which  we 
have  also  given  our  assent.  .  .  .  but  thou,  king,  must 
use  some  moderation.  ...  If,  however,  thou  wilt  take 
up  this  matter  with  a  high  hand,  and  wilt  try  thy  strength 
and  power  against  us,  we  bondes  have  resolved  among 
ourselves  to  part  from  thee,  and  to  take  to  ourselves  some 
other  chief,  who  will  so  conduct  himself  towards  us  that 
we  can  freely  and  safely  enjoy  the  faith  which  suits  our 
inclination." 

The  way  in  which  Olaf  the  Saint  enforced  Christianity 
somewhat  modifies  this  picture ;  he  had  in  some  fashion 
to  get  the  assent  of  the  district-kings  to  the  change ;  but 
when  that  was  obtained  the  persecutions  he  carried  out 
were  horrible. 

With  a  scrupulous  respect  for  law,  the  law  of  battle  had 
great  disadvantages ;  assassinations  seem  uncommon,  but 
baresarks  could  wander  round  the  country,  taking  men's 
wives  and  goods,  and  offering,  if  they  resisted,  trial  by 
combat.  One  of  these,  however,  was  slain  by  a  young 
Icelandic  skald  in  the  city  of  London  in  Ethelred's  time, 
so  whether  imported  from  Scandinavia,  or  not,  the  taking 
by  the  strong  hand  was  not  unknown  in  England.  Abuses 
of  the  gravest  nature  existed  in  this  system  of  self- 
government  ;  the  contention  is  that  a  nation  renowned  in 
war  had  made  necessarily  greater  progress  in  the  arts  of 
peace  than  those  they  conquered,  or  harried,  though  the 
strong  hand  was  not  entirely  curbed  by  the  stronger,  whose 
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strength  can  only  be  fully  felt  as  the  arts  of  war  and  peace 
progress  still  farther. 

The  same  connection  between  good  government,  ability 
in  war  and  handicrafts,  was  found  among  the  Northmen 
who  were  settled  in  France.  William  of  Normandy  as- 
sembled all  his  barons,  and  made  them  swear  at  Caen  over 
the  holy  relics  brought  from  all  his  duchy  to  maintain  the 
Truce  of  God  from  sunset  on  Wednesday  to  sunrise  on 
Monday.  The  rapidity  with  which  his  fleet  was  built  at 
St.  Valery  and  in  all  the  ports  of  Normandy  proves  that 
there  were  an  army  of  carpenters  and  smiths,  and  other 
workmen  to  cut  the  planks,  to  frame  the  ships,  to  spread 
the  sails,  and  rear  the  masts.  These  carpenters  and  en- 
gineers, good  smiths,  and  other  handicraftsmen,  crossed 
in  the  fleet  to  Hastings ;  where  the  carpenters  at  once 
did  good  service,  landing  with  great  axes  in  their  hands, 
and  planes  and  adzes  hung  at  their  sides,  so  that,  before 
evening  had  well  set  in,  they  had  put  up  the  fort  for  which 
they  had  brought  the  material,  all  shaped  and  framed  and 
ready  to  receive  the  pins  that  came  with  them  in  large 
barrels. 

To  the  Norman  conquest  some  seem  inclined  to  give  the 
credit  of  all  that  is  good  in  our  history.  At  all  events  to 
their  strength  in  war  may  certainly  be  attributed  their 
power  for  justice.  The  chivalric  method  of  warfare  that 
lost  the  French  Crecy  and  Poictiers  was  combined  with 
bad  civil  administration  ;  Philip's  taxation  was  so  heavy 
"that  the  like  had  never  been  seen  in  the  kingdom  of 
France."  John  before  Poictiers  had  debased  the  coinage, 
confiscated  the  goods  of  foreign  merchants,  and  stopped 
the  payment  of  his  debts.  It  would  be  natural  to  suppose 
in  a  case  where  taxation  was  heavy  and  coinage  debased, 
when  a  war  of  defence  was  being  carried  on,  that,  if  war 
demoralised  a  country,  with  the  French  campaigns  in  Italy 
the  civil  administration  would  have  become  worse.     Yet 
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Charles  VIII.  who  claimed  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  revised 
the  finances,  lowered  the  taxes  of  his  people,  and  deter- 
mined to  live  on  his  own  property.  Louis  XII.  who  on 
the  death  of  Charles  in  1498  took  at  his  accession  the  title 
of  "  king  of  Naples  and  Jerusalem  and  duke  of  Milan," 
looked  after  commerce,  the  finance,  and  the  judiciary ;  in 
his  time  nearly  every  one  was  engaged  in  commerce,  and 
for  a  century  he  retained  the  title  of  "  Father  of  his 
people." 

The  state  of  France  six  centuries  later  in  the  Franco- 
German  war  seems  to  exhibit  an  illustration  of  the  same 
rule,  showing  the  reverse  of  the  picture.  Napoleon  fought, 
according  to  von  Moltke,  because  he  was  too  weak  to  avoid 
war ;  his  resources  had  been  consumed  in  wars  beyond  the 
sea,  and  the  discipline  of  the  army  was  undermined  ;  the 
hope  of  carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country  was 
soon  seen  to  be  not  justified  by  the  internal  plight  of  the 
nation  ;  and  the  political  weakness  that  had  forced  on  the 
war  continued  to  control  it  for  political  ends. 

To  catalogue  the  statutes  that  enforced  practice  at 
archery,  together  with  the  possession  of  sufficient  armour, 
and  to  note  that  they  were  placed  on  the  statute-book  at 
the  same  time  as  economic  laws,  would  be  a  long,  although 
a  profitable  task.  Here  we  can  only  give  two  instances. 
In  the  time  of  James  I.  parochial  schools  of  archery  were 
established,  and  the  armour  settled  for  the  feudal  musters ; 
but,  instead  of  internal  chaos  following,  this  measure  was 
accompanied  by  others  most  dear  to  the  political  econo- 
mist, such  as  a  regulation  of  weights  and  measures,  and 
coinage  "in  like  weight  and  fineness  to  the  money  in 
England."  The  readiness  of  all  classes  in  England  to  serve 
by  sea  and  land,  when  the  Armada  threatened,  had  some- 
thing perhaps  to  do  with  internal  conditions  that  in 
ordinary  histories  seem  far  removed  from  it — the  state  of 
finance  and  the  coinage.     Elizabeth  discharged  her  father's 
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and  brother's  debts  in  1573  ;  "the  money  also  which  she 
had  borrowed  of  her  subjects  she  paid  again  thankfully  and 
willingly  "  ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  a  contemporary  historian 
it  was  not  her  victories,  but  the  care  for  her  subjects, 
especially  the  poorest,  which  did  her  the  most  honour.  The 
coinage  which  had  been  alloyed  was  a  damage  to  the  whole 
commonwealth,  but  especially  to  such  as  receive  stipends, 
"souldiers,  servants,  and  all  that  tooke  dayes'  wages  for 
their  labour."  Purer  money  had  not  been  in  England  for 
two  hundred  years  ;  it  was  in  1 560  that  she  began  by  little 
and  little  to  take  away  the  brass  money,  and  "  restore  good 
money  of  cleane  silver,"  and  this  "  turneth  to  her  greater, 
yea,  greatest  glory."  Nor,  if  a  just  finance  led  to  successful 
war,  was  war  slow  to  re-act  upon  the  finance  of  England  ; 
in  1590,  two  years  after  the  Armada,  Queen  Elizabeth 
"  caused  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Customer,  who  had  bought  or 
farmed  her  customs  for  14,000  pounds  a  yeere  English 
money,  to  pay  from  thenceforth  42,000  pounds."  This 
could  be  done,  because  the  queen  was  able  to  set  the  reason 
of  a  mean  man  before  the  authority  of  the  greatest  coun- 
cillor she  had,  and  so  she  raised  this  sum  "upon  the  usual 
and  ordinary  customs  of  London,  without  any  new  imposi- 
tion .  .  .  she  was  the  queen  of  the  small,  as  well  as  of 
the  great,  and  would  hear  their  complaints,  and  so  though 
the  treasurer  Burleigh,  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  the 
secretary  Walsingham,  all  three  pensioners  to  customer 
Smith,  did  set  themselves  against  a  poor  waiter  of  the 
custom-house,  called  Carwarden,  and  commanded  the 
grooms  of  the  privy-chamber  not  to  give  him  access,  yet 
the  queen  sent  for  him,  and  gave  him  countenance  against 
them  all." 

The  rule  does  not  seem  to  have  altered  when  England 
had  a  deadlier  enemy  in  Napoleon  than  it  had  in  Philip.  If 
Wellington  was  conscious  that  war  must  bring  benefits  in 
its  train,  Napoleon  was  so  too  ;  his  opinion  as  to  the  found- 
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ing  of  Alexandria  has  been  quoted,  and  according  to  the 
memoirs  of  his  private  secretary  his  mind  was  full  of  great 
projects  partially  carried  out — the  re-establishment  of 
public  instruction,  the  drafting  of  the  civil  code,  restoring 
peace  to  the  church,  embellishing  Paris,  making  canals  and 
roads  in  the  provinces,  and  improving  agriculture  and 
industry. 

The  campaign  in  the  Soudan  that  ended  in  victory  cost, 
during  two  years  and  a  half,  two  and  a  half  millions  as 
special  military  grants.  But  against  that  were  to  be  put 
certain  assets  in  the  shape  of  seven  hundred  and  sixty  miles 
of  railway,  well  equipped  with  engines  and  rolling  stock, 
and  two  thousand  miles  of  telegraph  lines,  six  new  and 
superior  gunboats,  besides  sailing  craft — and  the  Soudan. 
"  And  the  Soudan,"  said  the  Sirdar,  with  finished  oratory ; 
three  words  expressed  the  fitting  culmination  of  a  campaign 
and  the  crown  of  war,  when  ability  in  war  marks  an 
advanced  condition  of  the  arts  of  peace.  The  campaign, 
according  to  Lord  Salisbury,  was  fought  for  £300,000  less 
than  the  general  promised.  Before  the  battle  was  fought 
nine-tenths  of  the  old  population  had  returned  to  the 
fertile  province  of  Dongola,  and  grants  of  land  had  been 
freely  given  to  all.  It  was  not  merely  that  the  Egyptian 
army  fought  well  in  the  opinion  of  "the  best  military 
critics,"  the  Dervishes  ;  they  performed  arduous  and  hard 
work  before  the  battle.  They  constructed  a  railway.  They 
hauled  the  gunboats  and  the  sailing  craft  over  the  dan- 
gerous cataracts.  They  were  incessantly  on  fatigue  duty, 
moving  stores,  and  getting  wood  for  the  army  ;  their  general, 
and  those;who  preceded  him,  had  fashioned  the  instruments 
with  which  the  battle  was  won.  They  already  had  many 
of  the  qualities  of  soldiers ;  according  to  Lord  Salisbury 
they  had  splendid  physical  capacities ;  they  had  great 
fidelity  and  loyalty  to  their  chief;  but,  like  men  who  had 
been  recruited  under  the  slave  whip  and  accustomed  to 
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despotism,  they  had  not  the  soldier's  courage,  which  was 
the  gift  of  a  free  and,  it  may  be  added,  a  business  people. 

The  world  well  knows  the  existence  of  this  law.  At  a 
public  sitting  of  the  Austrian  Delegation,  Count  Golu- 
chowski  had  to  defend  the  Triple  Alliance.  It  was  not 
the  fault  of  the  Triple  Alliance  that  Germany  was  pro- 
moting her  economical  interests  and  pursuing  an  expansive 
policy,  while  "we  are  still  where  we  were  a  year  ago, 
making  no  progress  whatever."  There  is  jealousy  of 
Germany's  progress,  though  nobody  will  try  to  imitate  her 
energy  "  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Czech  is  jealous  of 
the  German,  the  latter  of  the  Pole,  and  the  Hungarian 
of  all  three,  conditions  which  do  not  allow  of  any  other 
action  than  the  careful  preservation  of  what  one  has." 

At  the  news  of  English  reverses  there  was  a  prolonged 
outcry  on  the  continent  that  "the  colossus  had  feet  of  clay." 
No  critic  sobered  the  general  exultation  by  remarking  that 
England  would  still  have  its  trade,  and  so  be  as  comfort- 
able as  ever  whatever  the  issue  of  the  war.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  known  that  defeat  in  war  meant  financial  ruin. 
Europe,  that  saw  the  Armenians  butchered,  is  troubled  in 
heart  and  conscience  about  the  freedom  of  the  Boers.  The 
downfall  of  England  as  an  empire  would  leave  the  Germans 
first  in  the  commercial,  and  therefore  in  the  colonial  field. 

These  and  many  other  facts  can  be  brought  together  in 
support  of  the  contention  that  a  nation,  when  most  fit  to 
take  its  part  in  civilized  warfare,  tends  to  produce  the 
greatest  men  in  all  departments  of  life.  Every  one  has 
heard  of  the  age  of  Pericles  and  the  Augustan  Age ;  but 
very  few  are  aware,  as  Mr.  Putnam  states  in  his  Authors 
and  Their  Public,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of 
Constantine,  making  allowance  for  the  possible  adverse 
influence  of  the  church,  when  the  seat  of  empire  was  about 
to  be  removed  to  Constantinople,  not  only  did  the  pub- 
lishers' issues,  which  had  reached  as  far  as  Britain,  cease, 
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but  writers  also  disappeared.  Further,  he  points  out  that 
the  trade  in  books  had  failed  before  the  capture  of  Rome 
by  the  Goths  in  410.  The  Standard  noticed  in  its  review 
of  the  book  trade,  in  1899,  that  the  Transvaal  war  had 
promoted  the  sale  of  serious  books.  The  prosperity  of 
Germany  has  been  noticed,  and  its  care  for  its  workmen. 
The  Standard,  in  issuing  a  library  of  famous  literature, 
gave  the  statistics  of  the  yearly  production  of  books.  The 
number  published  in  Germany  is  three  times  that  of  Great 
Britain.  Great  Britain  is  easily  ahead  in  fiction,  while 
Germany  takes  the  lead  in  education,  arts  and  sciences, 
and  travel. 

To  slightly  sketch  the  question  historically  for  our  own 
country,  Northumbria,  while  it  was  great  in  arms,  gave  the 
"  Englisc,"  the  literary,  tongue  to  Britain.  Alfred  revived 
learning,  and,  according  to  the  authors  of  the  great  history 
of  painting,  art  also.  With  the  wide  dominions  of  France 
under  the  Angevin  kings  came  into  England  the  singers 
and  song-makers  and  tale-tellers  of  Northern  and  Southern 
France.  The  Northmen  were  literary  by  hereditary  right, 
not  depending  on  the  Latin  tongue  to  give  material  or 
fashion  to  their  prose  and  verse  ;  both  song  and  battle 
alike  were  dear  to  Odin.  Skalds  were  honoured  guests  in 
the  houses  of  kings,  and  kings  like  Harald  Hardrada  made 
verses  on  the  battlefield,  or,  like  Olaf  the  Saint,  gave  places 
within  the  shield-burgh  to  the  skalds,  that  they  might  tell 
truly  the  story  of  the  fight.  It  may  not  be  accidental  that 
Chaucer  lived  at  the  earlier  epoch  of  the  Hundred  Years' 
war,  when  England  won  victories  by  land  and  sea ;  that 
Shakespeare  saw  successful  war  with  Spain,  and  commerce 
and  discovery  pushed  by  means  of  it ;  that  Milton  was  the 
Latin  secretary  of  Cromwell,  and  that  the  age  of  Queen 
Anne  and  the  earlier  Victorian  era  produced  some  of  our 
greatest  writers.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  a  nation 
engaged  in  a  struggle  shakes  off  apathy,  and  getting  in 
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touch  with  strong  truth  welcomes  its  expression  ;  and 
welcomes  also  men  who,  rising  from  obscurity,  are  felt  to 
be  fit  for  a  time,  when  pretence  is  roughly  put  aside.  As 
Buckle  narrates  of-  a  Scotch  philosopher,  that  he  congratu- 
lated himself  when  facts  squared  with  his  theories,  so  the 
ordinary  student  must  always  be  relieved  to  discover  that 
great  authorities  square  their  opinions  with  the  facts. 

Bacon  gives  the  converse  of  the  proposition  that  a 
good  government  promotes  sound  thinking  ;  and,  in  op- 
position to  those  who  believe  that  learned  rulers  are  less 
fit  for  their  office  on  that  account,  is  of  opinion  that  history 
teaches  that  there  is  no  division  between  policy  and 
government  on  the  one  side,  and  arts  and  sciences  on  the 
other,  "  for  experience  doth  warrant  that,  both  in  persons 
and  in  times,  there  hath  been  a  meeting  and  concurrence 
in  learning  and  arms,  flourishing  and  excelling  in  the  same 
men  and  the  same  ages.  For  as  for  men,  there  cannot  be 
a  better  nor  the  like  instance  as  of  that  pair,  Alexander 
the  Great  and  Julius  Caesar  the  Dictator;  whereof  the 
one  was  Aristotle's  scholar  in  philosophy,  and  the  other 
was  Cicero's  rival  in  eloquence ;  or  if  any  man  had  rather 
call  for  scholars  that  were  great  generals,  than  generals  that 
were  great  scholars,  let  him  take  Epaminondas  the  Theban, 
or  Xenophon  the  Athenian  ;  whereof  the  one  was  the  first 
that  abated  the  power  of  Sparta,  and  the  other  was  the 
first  that  made  way  to  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  of 
Persia.  And  this  concurrence  is  yet  more  visible  in  times 
than  in  persons,  by  how  much  an  age  is  greater  object 
than  a  man.  For  both  in  Egypt,  Assyria,  Persia,  Graecia, 
and  Rome,  the  same  times  that  are  most  renowned  for 
arms  are,  likewise,  most  admired  for  learning,  so  that  the 
greatest  authors  and  philosophers,  and  the  greatest  captains 
and  governors,  have  lived  in  the  same  ages.  Neither  can 
it  otherwise  be :  for  as  in  man  the  ripeness  of  strength  of 
the  body  and  mind  cometh  much  about  an  age,  save  that 
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the  strength  of  the  body  cometh  somewhat  the  more  early, 
so  in  states,  arms  and  learning,  whereof  the  one  corre- 
spondeth  to  the  body,  the  other  to  the  soul  of  man,  have 
a  concurrence  or  near  sequence  in  times." 

Milton,  in  his  plea  for  the  freedom  of  the  press,  argues 
that  difference  of  thought  does  not  cause  "  divisions  and 
subdivisions  that  will  undoe.  .  .  .  Behold  now  this 
vast  City  ;  a  City  of  refuge,  the  mansion  house  of  liberty, 
encompast  and  surrounded  with  his  protection  ;  the  shock 
of  warre  hath  not  there  more  anvils  and  hammers  waking 
to  fashion  out  the  plates  and  instruments  of  armed  Justice 
in  defence  of  beleaguer'd  Truth,  then  there  be  pens  and 
heads  there,  sitting  by  their  studious  lamps,  musing, 
searching,  revolving  new  notions  and  ideas."  Their 
divisions  did  not  put  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  apti- 
tude for  war  ;  they  had  as  well  grounded  a  contempt  of 
their  enemies,  "  as  his  was  who,  when  Rome  was  nigh 
besieg'd  by  Hanibal,  being  in  the  City  bought  that  peece 
of  ground  at  no  cheap  rate,  whereon  Hanibal  himself  en- 
campt  his  own  regiment."  It  was  a  sign  of  confidence  in 
the  government  and  of  gallant  bravery  "  when  a  Citie  shall 
be  as  it  were  besieg'd  and  blockt  about,  her  navigable 
river  infested,  inrodes  and  incursions  round,  defiance  and 
battell  oft  rumour'd  to  be  marching  up  ev'n  to  her  walls, 
that  then  the  people,  or  the  greater  part,  more  then  at 
other  times,  wholly  tak'n  up  with  the  study  of  highest  and 
most  important  matters  to  be  reform'd,  should  be  disputing, 
reasoning,  reading,  inventing,  discoursing,  ev'n  to  a  rarity, 
and  admiration,  things  not  before  discourst  or  writt'n  of." 
The  immediate  cause  of  all  this  free  writing  and  free 
speaking  was  the  liberty  which  valorous  and  happy  counsel 
had  purchased,  "liberty  which  is  the  nurse  of  all  great 
wits  ;  this  is  that  which  hath  rarifi'd  and  enlighten'd  our 
spirits  like  the  influence  of  heav'n,  this  is  that  which  hath 
enfranchis'd,  enlarged  and  lifted  up  our  comprehensions 
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degrees  above  themselves."  In  this  he  traces  the  connec- 
tion between  government  and  learning ;  that  a  free 
government  makes  for  thinking  ;  and  that  a  people  strong 
enough  to  wage  war  for  liberty  are  free  to  think.  England 
had  this  reputation  abroad  even  before  the  time  of  the 
great  rebellion  : — "  I  have  sat  among  their  lerned  men,  for 
that  honour  I  had,  and  bin  counted  happy  to  be  born  in 
such  a  place  of  Philosophic  freedom,  as  they  suppos'd 
England  was,  while  themselves  did  nothing  but  bemoan 
the  servil  condition  into  which  lerning  amongst  them  was 
brought ;  that  this  was  it  which  had  dampt  the  glory  of 
Italian  wits  ;  that  nothing  had  bin  there  writt'n  now  these 
many  years  but  flattery  and  fustian.  There  it  was  that  I 
found  and  visited  the  famous  Galileo  grown  old,  a  prisner 
to  the  Inquisition,  for  thinking  in  Astronomy  otherwise 
then  the  Franciscan  and  Dominican  licencers  thought." 
The  Italian  decay  was  not  in  art  alone,  but  in  commerce, 
sea-power,  war,  and  freedom  of  thought. 

The  prohibition  of  free  thought  harms  the  nation  more 
than  if  an  enemy  at  sea  should  stop  up  all  the  havens, 
ports,  and  creeks.  The  body  is  the  healthiest  when  the 
spirits  are  pure  and  vigorous  enough  not  only  for  vital  but 
rational  faculties  ;  and  the  people  that  is  able  to  guard  well 
its  own  freedom,  and  yet  has  time  to  spare  for  the  most 
solid  and  sublime  points  of  controversy,  and  new  inven- 
tion, gives  signs  that  it  is  not  only  not  sinking  to  decay,  but 
waxing  young  again  is  entering  "  the  glorious  ways  of  pros- 
perous virtue,"  destined  to  become  great  and  honourable 
in  these  latter  ages.  Of  such  a  people,  strong  enough  to 
secure  liberty  of  constitution  and  of  thought,  the  poet  of 
Cromwell's  time  foresees  a  mighty  future  : — "  Methinks  I 
see  in  my  mind  a  Noble  and  puissant  Nation  rousing  herself 
like  a  strong  man  after  sleep,  and  shaking  her  invincible 
locks  :  Methinks  I  see  her  as  an  Eagle  muing  her  mighty 
youth,  and  kindling  her  undazzld  eyes  at  the  full  mid-day 
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beams  purging  and  unsealing  her  long  abused  sight  at  the 
fountain  itself  of  heavenly  radiance,  while  the  whole  noise 
of  timorous  and  flocking  birds,  with  those  also  that  love 
the  twilight,  flutter  about,  amaz'd  at  what  she  means." 

A  lecturer  on  the  relation  of  history  to  painting  finds 
several  incorrect  ideas,  deeply  rooted  in  different  districts, 
as  to  the  way  in  which  great  art  is  produced.  It  is  thought 
to  be  sporadic,  depending  not  at  all  on  the  character  of  the 
people  amongst  whom  it  flourishes,  but  having  its  origin 
solely  in  the  chance  appearance  of  artists.  This  theory  is 
rounded  off  by  a  marked  preference  for  eccentricity  among 
painters.  As  their  environment  has  nothing  to  do  with 
their  genius,  they  must  be  eccentric  in  conduct,  and,  to 
fulfil  the  popular  ideal,  for  choice  in  morals  also.  If  there 
is  any  general  law  governing  their  appearance,  preferably 
they  should  be  born  in  dissolute  and  corrupt  ages.  There 
is  a  vague  idea  that  Italy  fulfilled  this  condition  ;  periods 
of  time  being  nothing  accounted  of  by  those  who  thus 
theorise  about  art.  The  present  writer  was  once  publicly 
informed  by  a  highly-cultured  listener  that,  as  for  the  com- 
merce and  strength  in  war  of  Venice,  he,  the  critic  in  ques- 
tion, had  been  an  untold  number  of  times  to  Venice,  and 
had  never  seen  either  of  them. 

As  a  matter  of  history,  art,  both  in  the  time  of  its 
appearance  and  its  character,  can  be  shown  to  be  closely 
connected  with  its  environment.  The  report  in  the  Times, 
May  7,  1900,  of  the  speech  of  Lord  Salisbury  at  the 
Royal  Academy  dinner,  states  this  law  in  some  of  its 
aspects  : — "  There  is  some  co-ordination  in  the  enthusiasm 
and  the  emotion  by  which  the  human  mind  is  animated. 
When  men's  minds  dwell  with  special  force  upon  some 
great  subject  of  human  interest,  it  appears  as  if  the  vehe- 
mence of  their  emotions  extended  itself  to  other  and  higher 
subjects  of  imaginative  study.  We  find  that  those  cen- 
turies   which    have    been    fullest    of   conflict    and    the 
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shock  of  arms  have  also  been  the  centuries  in  which 
the  artistic  genius  of  human  nature  has  flourished  the 
most  brightly.  .  .  .  Let  us  hope  that  the  con- 
sequences of  the  -war  will  be  in  many  departments  of 
human  thought  the  beginning  of  new  ideas,  of  new 
arrangements,  and  that  this  will  not  only  be  the  case — as 
it  probably  will  be — in  politics  and  administration,  but  that 
it  will  be  the  starting-point  of  a  new  development  in  your 
splendid  art." 

Sir  Archibald  Alison,  in  noticing  the  progress  in  litera- 
ture, science,  and  the  arts  during  the  forty  years  succeeding 
the  great  French  war,  gives  other  instances  of  the  connec- 
tion between  the  arts  of  war  and  peace.  Great  Italian 
names  succeeded  the  strife  of  the  crusades,  and  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  But  it  is  not  for  his  instances  that  he  deserves 
to  be  quoted,  so  much  as  for  the  happy  way  in  which  he 
expresses  the  reason  for  war  being  succeeded  by  progress, 
in  that  it  lifts  men  out  of  the  narrow  circle  of  individual 
selfishness  into  the  wider  sphere  of  public  and  national 
interest.  In  war  a  man  is  obliged  to  think  of  distant 
events  and  of  the  future  ;  in  peace  it  is  true  "  every  man 
sits  under  the  shadow  of  his  own  fig-tree,  but  every  man 
thinks  of  that  fig-tree  alone." 

The  law  may  be  stated  briefly  in  the  words  of  Machi- 
avelli : — "  Wise  men  have  observed  that  the  age  of  literary 
excellence  is  subsequent  to  that  of  distinction  in  arms  ;  and 
that  in  cities  and  provinces  great  warriors  are  produced 
before  philosophers." 

IX.    The  Holding  of  Trade  and  Permanent 
Occupation  of  Territory 

The  struggle  of  France  and  England  as  to  which  of  the 
two  should  be  the  great  colonising  power  of  the  world 
turned  upon  something  more  than  the  issue  of  a  battle.    It 
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was  one  people  putting  out  the  whole  of  its  strength 
against  another,  the  issue  of  which  depended  upon  sea 
power,  and  so  on  the  daily  life  of  the  nation.  What  the 
issue  meant  is  best  told  in  the  following  words  : — "  Mont- 
calm and  Wolfe  were  both  brave  soldiers  and  gallant  gentle- 
men, they  were  both  good  patriots  and  able  generals ;  but 
they  stood  on  the  heights  of  Abraham  on  the  day  of  battle 
for  a  very  different  purpose.  Montcalm  for  the  old  regime, 
Wolfe  for  the  House  of  Commons  ;  Montcalm  for  the 
divine  right  of  king  and  priest,  Wolfe  for  Habeas  corpus 
and  free  enquiry  ;  Montcalm  for  Louis  XV.  and  Madame 
de  Pompadour,  and  Wolfe  for  George  Washington  and 
Abraham  Lincoln."  George  Washington,  who  was  "  first 
in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  " ;  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  whom  James 
Garfield  said  : — "  When  the  soul  of  the  martyr-president 
went  to  join  the  spirit  of  those  who  had  given  their  lives 
that  the  republic  might  be  undivided,  then  the  veil  which 
parts  humanity  on  earth  from  humanity  in  heaven  became 
so  thin,  that  the  voices  of  the  angels  could  be  heard  talking 
to  the  children  of  men." 

If  the  issue  was  a  great  one,  the  state  of  the  nation  that 
failed  in  the  struggle  was  no  less  indicative  of  the  fact, 
that  though  the  organs  which  fulfilled  the  various  functions 
of  its  existence  were  in  working  order,  yet  that  it  wanted, 
as  there  is  needed  in  man  himself,  "  some  central  and  in- 
visible force  which  is  the  very  principle  of  life."  The  state 
was  everything  ;  it  gave  crosses  of  honour  to  good  farmers  ; 
any  independent  body  was  disliked,  even  the  great  indus- 
trial companies  found  small  favour  ;  order  was  kept  by 
patrols,  a  military  force,  and  not,  as  in  England,  by  the 
parish  constables  chosen  from  the  people  by  themselves. 
As  had  been  done  in  England  with  regard  to  the  capital 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  the  government  again 
and  again  attempted  to  check  the   growth   of  Paris  ;  it 
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wished  to  be  all  in  all  to  the  people,  and  the  people  looked 
to  it  for  everything.  They  blamed  it  not  only  for  their 
privations,  but  even  for  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons. 
The  nobility  had  ceased  to  be  their  natural  leaders ;  they 
were  relieved  from  the  expense  of  war,  and  on  their  ab- 
sence of  responsibility  to  their  tenants  followed  their  loss 
of  power  ;  they  parted  with  their  land  piecemeal,  "  which 
gave  them  the  appearance  rather  than  the  reality  of  their 
former  position,  for  they  retained  their  signorial  rights." 

As  with  the  French  monarchy,  so  with  the  empire,  the 
downfall  came  from  within.  The  French  military  system 
compelled  war,  in  the  opinion  of  Greville,  as  Napoleon 
would  have  fallen  in  time  of  peace.  Napoleon  himself 
was  of  the  same  opinion  : — "  My  power  would  fall  were  I 
not  to  support  it  by  fresh  achievements.  Conquest  has 
made  me  what  I  am,  and  conquest  must  maintain  me." 

As  war  depends  for  its  success  on  the  work  carried  on  in 
time  of  peace,  so  war  gives  strength  in  its  turn  to  perform 
well  the  work  of  peace.  The  force  that  war  may  give  a 
country  to  carry  out  internal  reforms  is  summarised  in  the 
reflections  of  Napoleon  reported  by  his  private  secretary. 
He  was  said  to  have  considered  that  the  refusal  of  England 
to  accept  the  peace  offered  in  1800  was  fortunate  for  the 
interests  of  France.  "  War  was  at  that  time  necessary  to 
her  for  the  maintenance  of  the  unity  and  energy  of  the 
state,  then  badly  organised.  The  nation  would  have  in- 
sisted upon  a  great  reduction  of  taxation,  and  the  disband- 
ment  of  a  large  portion  of  the  army,  so  that  two  years 
after  the  war  France  would  have  come  on  to  the  battle- 
field under  great  disadvantages."  If  Napoleon  reflected 
that  war  was  necessary  to  carry  out  works  of  peace,  so  his 
rivals  saw  that  war,  to  be  ultimately  successful,  must  bring 
with  it  the  prosperity  with  which  the  citizens  of  London 
credited  it  when  they  erected  the  statue  of  Pitt.  The 
soldier  as  well  as  the  trader  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the 
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connection  between  war  and  the  state  of  the  country.  In 
the  contest  with  the  monarchy  of  France  the  historian  of 
the  struggle  remarked  : — "  We  seem  to  have  conquered 
half  the  world  in  a  fit  of  absence  of  mind."  To  such  a 
half  truth  may  be  added  the  commentary  : — "  The  English 
did  not  calculate  the  conquest  of  the  Indies,  it  fell  to  their 
character."  In  the  final  phase  of  what  had  at  last  become 
a  duel  between  two  nations  for  the  new  discoveries,  the 
victor  foresaw  on  what  the  issue  depended  : — "  Wellington 
discovered  the  ruin  of  Bonaparte's  affairs  by  his  own  pro- 
bity. He  augured  ill  of  the  empire  as  soon  as  he  saw  that 
it  was  mendacious  and  lived  by  war.  If  war  do  not  bring 
in  its  sequel,  new  trade,  better  agriculture,  and  manufac- 
tures, but  only  games,  fireworks,  and  spectacles,  no  pros- 
perity could  support  it ;  much  less  a  nation  decimated  for 
conscripts,  and  out  of  pocket,  like  France.  So  he  drudged 
for  years  on  his  military  works  at  Lisbon,  and  from  this 
base  at  last  extended  his  gigantic  lines  to  Waterloo,  be- 
lieving in  his  countrymen  and  their  syllogisms  above  all 
the  rhodomontade  of  Europe." 

Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  in  Cavalry  in  the  Waterloo  Campaign^ 
gives  the  authority  that  only  a  soldier  can  give  to  the  de- 
pendence of  the  result  of  battle  on  the  state  of  society. 
Napoleon  was  aware  that  the  peasantry  were  averse  to 
further  war ;  "  many  of  the  soldiers,  even  including  those 
who  had  served  under  him,  failed  to  obey  the  summons  to 
rejoin."  Many  years  before,  "  indeed  even  in  the  days  of 
Austerlitz  (1805)  and  Wagram  (1809),  discipline  had  de- 
teriorated, and  in  '  the  Hundred  Days  \  it  scarcely  existed." 
There  was  great  liking  for  Napoleon  himself,  accompanied 
by  a  distrust  of  the  officers,  with  whom  the  rank  and  file 
took  liberties  ;  they  took  them  still  more  with  the  civil 
population.  The  French  infantry  had  declined  in  military 
efficiency,  and  the  generals  were  obliged  to  increase  the 
depth  of  the  columns,  whose   "leading  ranks  invariably 
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faltered  and  tried  to  deploy  on  being  struck  by  a  shower 
of  bullets,  as  happened  both  at  Quatre  Bras  and  Waterloo." 
In  this  book  are  given  diagrams  to  illustrate  the  greater 
depth  of  battalions  at  Waterloo  in  1815  than  at  Marengo 
in  1 800.  M.  Boutroux  in  November,  1 898,  in  the  Revue  de 
Paris,  gave  in  an  article  the  substance  of  a  lecture  which 
had  been  delivered  to  the  pupils  at  the  Military  College  of 
Saint-Cyr.  He  relied  upon  the  necessity  of  moral  force 
to  make  an  efficient  soldier,  and  traced  its  presence  or 
absence  in  the  great  wars  of  the  past.  Waterloo  was  lost 
not  because  of  the  absence  of  Grouchy,  or  because  the 
emperor  delayed  to  engage ;  the  reason  was  that  the 
French  forces  were  demoralised. 

The  comments  of  Field  Marshal  von  Moltke  on  the 
Franco-German  war  have  the  same  tendency.  Napoleon 
III.  had  to  fight,  not  because  he  was  strong,  but  because 
his  internal  authority  was  weakened  ;  and  the  same  weak- 
ness of  the  government  in  part  controlled  the  operations 
in  the  field  for  political  ends.  In  addition  to  this  France 
was  not  in  a  state  to  fight ;  her  resources  had  been  con- 
sumed in  wars  beyond  the  sea  ;  the  discipline  of  the  army 
was  undermined.  "  The  inefficient  condition  of  their  troops 
had  paralysed  every  attempt  at  activity.  France  had  long 
been  waiting  for  the  news  of  a  victory,  and  something  had 
to  be  done  to  appease  public  impatience.  So,  in  order  to 
do  something,  it  was  resolved  (as  is  usual  under  such 
circumstances)  to  undertake  a  reconnaissance  in  force,  and, 
it  may  be  added,  with  the  usual  result."  The  German 
strategists  never  considered  it  likely  that  MacMahon  would 
do  the  wrong  thing,  that  is,  uncover  Paris  and  march  along 
the  Belgian  frontier  to  Metz.  But  violent  speeches  were 
made  in  the  French  national  assembly,  execrating  any 
general  who  should  leave  his  comrade  in  the  lurch.  The 
ministers  were  afraid  that  to  leave  Bazaine  unsuccoured 
would   cause   a   revolution.     In   this   way  not   only  may 
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generals  be  harassed  in  making  their  plans,  but  troops 
may  be  dispirited  by  apparently  causeless  marching  to  and 
fro.  The  gallant  stand  that  France  made,  calling  on  all 
the  resources  that  remained  to  her,  in  spite  of  reverses,  was 
inspired  by  Gambetta,  but  the  energy  was  directed  to  the 
execution  of  ill-digested  plans.  "  He  prolonged  the 
struggle  at  the  cost  of  heavy  sacrifices  on  both  sides, 
without  turning  the  balance  in  favour  of  France.'  The 
opinion,  then,  on  the  winning  side,  seems  to  be  that  the 
failure  of  France  was  intimately  connected  with  the  state 
of  the  country  and  the  constitution. 

Contemporaries  recognise  that  the  fate  of  France  in  a 
future  war  would  greatly  depend  on  whether  French  offi- 
cers can  be  trusted  to  give  an  impartial  verdict.  The 
Standard  of  the  fifth  of  September,  1 899,  had  this  passage : 
— "  What  if  documents  showing  who  it  was  that  really  be- 
trayed France,  and  took  money  for  the  betrayal,  are  pub- 
lished in  Berlin,  Vienna,  or  Rome,  on  the  morrow  of  the 
second  degradation  of  an  innocent  person?  It  will  be 
worth  two  Army  Corps  in  any  future  war  between  France 
and  Germany." 

Prussia  was  not  always  successful  in  war.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  1900  the  German  emperor  passed  by  in  silence 
the  theory  of  accident  that  biographical  historians  are  so 
fond  of.     It  was  not  chance  that  led  to  humiliation  : — 

"  The  first  day  of  the  new  century  sees  our  army,  in 
other  words  our  people,  in  arms  gathered  around  their 
standards  kneeling  before  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  and,  verily, 
if  any  one  has  especial  reason  this  day  for  bowing  down 
before  God,  it  is  our  army.  A  glance  at  our  standards 
suffices  as  an  explanation,  for  they  are  the  embodiment 
of  our  history.  In  what  condition  did  the  past  century, 
at  its  dawn,  find  our  army?  The  glorious  army  of 
Frederick  the  Great  had  slept  upon  its  laurels.  Fossil- 
ised amid  all  the  petty  detail  of  pipeclay,  led  by  super- 
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annuated  and  inefficient  generals,  with  its  officers,  unac- 
customed to  useful  work,  lost  in  debauch,  luxury,  and 
foolish  arrogance,  our  army,  in  a  word,  was  not  equal  to  its 
mission,  which  indeed  it  had  forgotten.  Heavy  was  the 
chastisement  of  Heaven  which  overtook  it  and  which  fell 
upon  our  people.  It  was  cast  into  the  dust.  The  glory  of 
Frederick  was  extinguished  and  our  standards  were 
broken.  In  many  long  years  of  bitter  servitude  God 
taught  our  people  to  look  to  itself,  and,  under  the  pressure 
of  the  foot  of  a  proud  conqueror,  our  people  engendered 
in  itself  that  most  sublime  thought — that  it  is  the  highest 
honour  to  dedicate  one's  blood  and  purse  to  the  Father- 
land in  her  armed  service.  Universal  military  service 
in  form  and  life  were  given  to  it  by  my  great-grand- 
father, and  new  laurels  crowned  the  newly-created  army 
and  its  youthful  banners.  But  universal  military  service 
only  attained  to  its  true  significance  through  our  great 
departed  emperor.  In  quiet  work  he  evolved  the  re- 
organisation of  our  army,  despite  the  opposition  offered  by 
ignorance.     ... 

"  It  is  for  you,  gentlemen,  to  preserve  and  employ  in 
the  new  century  the  old  qualities  by  which  our  forefathers 
made  the  army  great — namely,  simplicity  and  modesty  in 
daily  life,  unconditional  devotion  to  the  royal  service,  the 
employment  of  one's  whole  strength  of  body  and  mind  in 
the  ceaseless  work  of  training  and  developing  our  troops : 
and  even,  as  my  grandfather  laboured  for  his  army,  so 
will  I,  in  like  manner,  and  unerringly,  carry  on  and  carry 
through  the  work  of  reorganising  my  navy  in  order  that  it 
may  be  justified  in  standing  by  the  side  of  my  land  forces, 
and  that  by  it  the  German  empire  may  also  be  in  a  posi- 
tion abroad  to  win  a  place  which  it  has  not  yet  attained. 
With  the  two  united,  I  hope  to  be  enabled,  with  firm  trust 
in  the  guidance  of  God,  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  saying  of 
Frederick  William  I. — '  When  one  in  this  world  wants  to 
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decide  something,  the  pen  will  not  do  it  unless  it  is  sup- 
ported by  the  strength  of  the  sword.'  " 

To  turn  to  instances  that  recent  events  make  of  special 
interest,  the  shooting  of  the  Boers  at  Majuba  Hill  was  the 
outcome  of  skill  developed  in  a  country  abounding  in 
game,  and  with  a  scanty  population,  which  thus  becomes 
peculiarly  suited  to  guerilla  warfare,  but  whose  habits  of 
life  on  the  other  hand  lead  them  to  reject  all  ordinary  land 
as  too  much  trouble  to  work,  and  makes  them  pick  out 
the  richest  patches  and  crop  them  till  they  are  exhausted. 
This  made  it  certain  that  they  would  be  outnumbered  by 
immigrants,  when  an  inducement  like  the  discovery  of 
mines  was  held  out  to  draw  them  to  lands  which  are 
under-populated. 

The  Eastern  question  is  always  with  us,  so  that  the  fall 
of  the  Greek  Empire  before  the  Turks  is  specially  interest- 
ing, as  being  connected  with  its  internal  decay.  It  is 
fortunate  that  we  have  an  opinion  to  this  effect  from  an 
unprejudiced  and  military  eye-witness.  La  Brocquiere 
gives  an  account  of  the  character  of  the  Turks  as  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  Hungarians  and  the  Greeks  twenty 
years  before  the  taking  of  Constantinople.  He  saw  at 
Belgrade  twenty-five  Germans  come  to  remain  in  garrison, 
and  he  was  told  that  the  Hungarians  were  so  much  afraid 
of  the  Turk,  that  should  he  appear  they  would  not  dare  to 
defend  it,  however  great  its  strength.  "  They  were  obliged, 
therefore,  to  call  in  strangers,  and  this  measure  became  the 
more  necessary  from  its  being  the  only  place  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  emperor  to  enable  him  to  pass  and  re-pass  the 
Danube  in  case  of  need."  The  grand  count  of  Hungary, 
the  lieutenant  of  the  emperor,  received  him  with  much 
distinction,  "  because,  from  his  dress,  he  took  him  for  a 
Turk;  but  when  he  learnt  he  was  a  Christian,  he  was  some- 
what colder."  The  conclusion  he  came  to,  from  his  acquain- 
tance with  both,  was  that  there  was  less  confidence  to  be 
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placed  in  an  Hungarian  than  a  Turk.  The  same  sort  of 
thing  happened  to  him  when  crossing  from  Scutari  to 
Pera ;  the  Greeks  who  took  him  across,  as  long  as  they 
mistook  him  for  a  Turk,  paid  him  great  honours ;  but  when 
they  found  he  was  a  Christian,  they  endeavoured  to  ill-treat 
him,  and  it  was  only  by  drawing  his  sword,  and  with  the 
help  of  a  Genoese  shoemaker,  who  lived  hard  by,  that  they 
were  forced  to  retreat.  He  mentions  this  as  a  warning  to 
travellers,  who,  like  him,  might  have  anything  to  do  with 
Greeks.  All  those  with  whom  he  had  any  concern  only 
made  him  more  suspicious,  for  he  found  more  probity  in 
the  Turks. 

The  result  of  the  late  war  of  the  Greeks  against  the 
Turks  came  as  a  shock  to  all,  who,  as  Lord  Salisbury  had 
put  it,  looked  at  present  history  as  if  it  rested  on  a 
"  Thermopylae-Salamis  basis,"  and  who  that  knew  what 
those  names  connoted  could  help  feeling  such  sympathy  ? 
Another  soldier  gives  the  result  of  his  observation,  and 
shows  that  the  test  of  war  revealed  the  real  state  of  the 
country.  In  the  Saturday  Review  the  opinion  of  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  United  States  army  on  affairs 
in  Thessaly  was  quoted  : — "  What  I  saw  of  the  Turkish 
soldiers,  convinced  me  that  they  were  the  best  in  the  world ; 
while,  as  for  their  opponents,  I  came  away  from  the  country 
feeling  that  the  glory  of  Greece  has  departed,  and  that  she 
is  living  to-day  on  the  past." 

La  Brocquiere  was  of  opinion  that  the  Turks  might  be 
conquered  by  the  Christians,  and  that,  contrary  to  contem- 
porary opinion,  they  were  only  of  moderate  size  and 
strength  ;  but  they  had  many  soldierly  qualities.  "  They 
are  diligent,  willingly  rise  early,  and  live  on  little,  being 
satisfied  with  bread  badly  baked,  raw  flesh  dried  in  the 
sun,  milk,  curdled  or  not,  honey,  cheese,  grapes,  fruit,  herbs, 
and  even  a  handful  of  flour,  with  which  they  make  a  potage 
sufficient  to  feed  six  or  eight  for  a  day." 
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Some  resemblance,  in  their  hardiness,  to  the  Scotch  is  to 
be  found  in  their  making  a  paste  of  flour  and  rolling  it  thin, 
and  then  placing  it  on  a  convex  iron,  resting  on  a  tripod,  and 
heated  by  a  fire  beneath.  Their  meat  they  ate  raw,  dried 
in  the  sun.  Their  horses  were  good,  cost  little  in  food,  gal- 
loped well  and  for  a  long  time.  It  was  not  customary  for 
them  to  remain  long  in  one  place  ;  to-day  they  were  at  this 
place,  to-morrow  a  day  and  a  half  s  march  off.  "  No  foragers 
must  ever  be  sent  out,  for  they  would  be  as  so  many  lost 
men  ;  and  besides,  they  would  find  nothing  abroad,  for  in 
war  time  the  Turks  transported  everything  into  towns. 
When  about  to  march,  each  man  joined  a  file  without 
uttering  a  word.  Ten  of  our  people  would,  in  such  cases, 
make  more  noise  than  a  thousand  of  theirs.  Thus  they 
march  in  silence,  unless  it  be  at  night,  or  that  any  one 
should  sing  a  song  celebrating  the  heroic  deeds  of  their 
ancestors."  A  comparison  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  made 
between  the  mobility  and  customs  of  the  Scots,  the  Boers, 
and  the  Turks. 

Our  newspapers  have  been  filled  for  months  with 
accounts  of  the  bravery  of  our  troops,  and  of  the  reverses 
they  have  sustained.  Yet  the  country  has  been  patient. 
In  each  of  these  three  statements  the  social  laws  of  war 
find  their  fulfilment.  The  troops  are  drawn  from  a  free 
and  prosperous  people,  and  from  a  free  and  prosperous 
empire ;  they  have  therefore  been  ready  to  die  for  their 
flag.  The  country  is  confident  that  its  destiny  is  in  its 
own  hands.  Brilliant  military  writers  declare  that  the  way 
our  soldiers  have  been  led  in  war  is  merely  the  outcome  of 
the  peace- training  of  our  officers.  It  is  recognised  by 
supreme  authority,  as  well  as  by  the  exponents  of  public 
opinion  in  the  press,  that  a  social  law  of  war  has  been 
fulfilled.  The  following  extract  is  from  a  leading  article 
in  the  Standard  of  18th  of  April,  1900 :— "It  will  be 
strange  if  the  nation  does  not  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
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there  are  fatal  defects  in  our  whole  system  of  military 
training,  and  that  a  radical  reform  and  reconstruction  must 
be  taken  in  hand  without  delay.  We  may  congratulate 
ourselves  that  the  awakening  has  not  come  to  us  in  the 
course  of  a  struggle  with  some  more  formidable  enemy 
than  the  little  Republics  of  South  Africa.  We  have  had  a 
sharp  lesson,  and  must  profit  by  it." 

This  connection  between  war  and  the  national  character, 
important  as  it  always  was,  is  of  immeasurably  greater 
importance  at  the  present  time.  "  The  days  are  gone  by 
when,  for  dynastical  ends,  small  armies  of  professional 
soldiers  went  to  war  to  conquer  a  city,  or  a  province,  and 
then  sought  winter  quarters  or  made  peace."  Men  of  all 
classes  are  serving  in  the  ranks  of  foreign  armies,  a  burden 
heavier  than  that  of  any  taxation  ;  improvements  in  civil 
life,  such  as  speedier  means  of  communication  and  the 
power  of  feeding  troops,  not  only  shorten  campaigns,  but 
with  increased  civilisation  has  come  an  increase  of  strategy. 

The  drill,  which  converted  the  soldier  into  an  automaton, 
and  which  enabled  Frederick  to  execute  manoeuvres,  to 
which  the  enemy  found  it  impossible  to  reply,  was  ter- 
minated by  the  breechloader,  and  it  became  necessary  for 
each  soldier  to  act  intelligently.  The  French  Revolution 
brought  into  the  army  every  available  man,  and,  in  doing 
so,  secured  not  only  greater  numbers,  but  men  better  able 
to  comprehend  the  operations  of  war.  With  improvements 
in  strategy  the  necessity  for  tactical  fighting  goes  down 
much  lower  than  it  used  to  do  ;  and  as  the  smaller  units 
have  more  need  of  guides  who  know  what  they  are  doing, 
there  is  a  greater  necessity  for  good  officers.  The  report 
of  the  military  department  of  the  Federal  assembly  of 
Switzerland  in  1 886,  comments  on  this  necessity: — "Our 
population  is  not  rich  enough,  or  strong  enough  in  men  for 
raising  the  number  of  really  good  officers  which  our  mili- 
tary  organisation   at   present   requires."      Now    that    the 
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citizen  soldier  has  almost  taken  the  place  of  the  paid 
soldier,  war  will  be,  more  than  it  ever  was,  an  index  of  the 
state  of  the  country,  and  the  saying  of  General  Trochu  will 
have  more  force  : — "  The  spirit  of  an  army  is  the  spirit  of 
the  nation  from  which  it  springs." 
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Chapter  VIII 

WAR  AND  THE  CONSTITUTION 

I.     Freedom  and  the  Law  of  Invention 

So  far,  in  each  of  the  great  branches  of  national  life  that 
are  connected  with  the  state,  war  is  seen  to  divide  not  only 
the  weaker  from  the  stronger,  but  to  test  to  the  uttermost 
the  strength  and  weakness  of  nations,  helping  in  the  fall 
of  those  who  are  ready  to  fall,  and  placing  in  the  van 
those  who  are  strong  and  vigorous.  The  touchstone  it 
applies  reveals  to  the  world  evils  that  sometimes  have  been 
hidden  under  a  fair  exterior ;  sometimes  it  makes  clearer 
only  what  surrounding  nations  have  already  known. 

In  physical  science  the  existence  of  a  new  law  is  more 
firmly  established,  if,  in  addition  to  other  forms  of  proof,  it 
can  be  shown  to  depend  on  a  higher  law.  In  history  the 
greatest  expression  of  a  nation's  life  is  its  constitution.  It 
is  held  in  such  high  esteem  among  a  free  people  that  it  is 
in  danger  of  being  considered  as  the  origin  of  life,  instead 
of  its  product.  When,  however,  military  organisations  and 
constitutions  are  studied  together,  instead  of  apart,  both 
are  seen  to  proceed  from  the  same  source,  and  that  source 
the  life  of  the  people.  If  that  is  pure  and  strong,  if  its 
men  are  treated  as  men,  and  have  the  right  of  bearing 
arms,  and  what  follows  on  bearing  arms,  the  right  to 
make  their  voices  heard  in  all  matters  of  common  concern, 
the  result  is  a  free  constitution,  which  can  be  analysed  and 
explained,  and  be  treated  chronologically  and  otherwise. 
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For  our  purpose,  however,  it  is  the  outcome  of  a  living, 
working  force,  which  mitigates  the  evils  of  war,  securing  the 
people  justice,  spreading  over  new  lands  men  of  the  fittest 
race,  enabling  each  man  to  reap  the  rewards  of  his  own 
toil,  guarding  imperial  lands,  not  only  against  invasions, 
but  against  that  slow  creeping  back  of  the  wilderness  into 
the  fields  that  men  once  have  tilled.  All  these  depend 
upon  the  constitution,  and  the  constitution  upon  the 
highest  of  all  laws,  that  freedom  is  bought  with  a  great 
price. 

War,  if  it  is  to  be  considered  intrinsically  injurious,  and 
adding  to  the  sum  of  human  ill,  should  be,  the  more  its 
weapons  are  developed,  the  more  possible  it  is  to  defend 
the  person  or  dwelling  against  attack,  the  more  citizens 
are  withdrawn  from  peaceful  occupations  from  time  to 
time  to  practise  its  art,  more  and  more  destructive  of  the 
common  good.  Among  the  warrior  races  should  be  the 
slaves  ;  invasion  and  rebellion  should  lead  to  loss  of  free- 
dom ;  and  not  in  the  pages  of  abstract  denunciation,  but  in 
those  of  English  history,  as  of  all  history,  should  be  read 
the  lessons  that  the  greater  the  estimation  in  which  war 
was  held,  and  the  more  perfect  the  preparation  for  it,  the 
less  was  the  art  of  agriculture  practised,  the  slighter  the 
stream  of  commerce,  the  greater  the  impossibility  of  the 
poor  living  under  just  laws,  administered  without  corrup- 
tion, and,  in  fine,  the  wider  the  growth  of  personal  servi- 
tude, and  not  of  freedom. 

Improvements  in  the  art  of  war  would  have  followed 
on  the  birth  of  some  gifted  individual,  and  would  have 
led  to  wide-spread  conquest,  and  the  despotism  of  some 
all-powerful  king.  In  awe-struck  wonder  at  the  manner 
in  which  human  destiny  was  at  the  mercy  not  only  of  a 
genius,  but  of  an  accident,  the  historian,  instead  of  tracing 
the  development  of  the  art  of  war  and  of  the  constitution 
of  the  people  together,  would  have  recounted  some  such 
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story  as  the  following  about  the  discovery  of  gunpowder. 
A  man,  his  name  matters  nothing,  at  all  events  to  those 
who  disbelieve  in  this  theory  of  invention,  though  those 
who  do  not  should  subscribe  for  his  statue  to  be  placed  in 
every  camp,  was  pounding  sulphur,  saltpetre,  and  charcoal 
in  a  kitchen  mortar.  An  explosion  was  the  result,  and 
when  he  had  recovered  his  senses  he  saw  what  a  powerful 
engine  of  war  this  would  be.  He  bored  a  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  the  mortar,  that  he  might  be  able  to  discharge 
the  mixture  in  future  without  prematurely  depriving  the 
world  of  its  greatest  innovator,  and  thus  revolutionised  the 
art  of  war,  conferring  artillery  of  a  more  powerful  kind 
than  any  yet  known  on  the  kings  of  Europe,  and  changing, 
with  one  blow  of  his  kitchen  pestle,  the  future  of  the 
human  race. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  takes  this  discovery  amongst 
others  to  illustrate  the  impossibility  of  mere  accident 
conferring  great  benefits  on  mankind.  Chemistry  is  only 
advanced  by  scientific  experiment,  or  by  the  science  that 
knows  enough  to  take  advantage  of  a  happy  chance. 
Gravitation  was  not  discovered  by  the  falling  of  an  apple ; 
nor  are  the  highest  triumphs  of  architecture  or  of  mathe- 
matics due  to  fortuitous  combinations.  He  regards  gun- 
powder as  a  crucial  instance.  No  one  but  a  man  infinitely 
diversifying  his  processes  and  guided  by  analogy  could 
have  made  such  a  discovery. 

The  history  of  invention,  if  a  history  is  ever  written 
which  is  not  biographical,  will  make  it  clear  that  every 
invention,  since  it  must  be  gradually  led  up  to,  has  de- 
pended on  the  state  of  society ;  and  that  invention  has  not 
its  origin  in  a  brilliant  flash  of  thought,  but  is  the  flame  of 
a  fire  carefully  tended  by  each  generation  in  turn  ;  still 
less  is  it  the  result  of  a  chance  spark  carried  from  a  fire  of 
which  nothing  is  known. 

A   little  knowledge  would  connect  one  invention  with 
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another,  and,  as  far  as  their  practical  utility  was  concerned, 
would  demonstrate  their  inter-dependence.  Cannon  was 
used  at  the  siege  of  Calais  in  1346,  but  side  by  side  with 
the  catapult.  At  Crecy  it  was  hoped  that  its  noise  would 
terrify  the  enemy.  The  Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty  says 
that  the  earliest  account  of  the  use  of  cannon  at  sea  was  at 
the  battle  of  Rochelle,  in  1372.  In  the  fifteenth  century 
the  cannon  was  strong  enough  to  discharge  stones  weigh- 
ing fifteen  pounds  at  the  siege  of  Harfleur.  Edward  IV. 
found  his  cannon  useful  in  attacking  the  entrenchments  of 
Margaret  at  Tewkesbury. 

Turning  from  the  history  of  war  and  of  inventions  to 
the  iron  trade,  it  is  seen  that  mercifully  no  inventor  can 
make  a  people  irresistible  by  the  power  of  his  single  brain. 
Mr.  George  Wyrall,  in  the  Gloucester  Archceologia,  dis- 
cusses the  date  at  which  iron  furnaces  were  established. 
He  finds  that  they  were  not  mentioned  in  the  miners'  laws 
before  the  reformation  ;  that  brass  had  to  be  used  for 
cannon,  as  in  other  departments  of  war.  It  was  so  em- 
ployed at  the  time  of  the  Armada,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  smelting  iron  while  "  blomaries  "  were  in  use.  There 
was  a  difficulty  then  in  working  iron  with  sea-coal. 
Nichols,  in  recounting  the  laws  of  the  Forest  of  Dean, 
explains  in  what  way  it  failed  : — "  Several  attempts  have 
been  made  to  bring  in  the  use  of  sea-coal  in  these  works 
instead  of  charcoal ;  the  former  being  to  be  had  at  an 
easy  rate,  the  latter  not  without  a  great  expense ;  but 
hitherto  they  have  proved  ineffectual,  the  workmen  finding 
by  experience  that  a  sea-coal  fire,  however  vehement, 
will  not  penetrate  the  most  fixed  parts  of  the  ore,  by  which 
means  they  leave  much  of  the  metal  behind  them  un- 
melted."  The  state  of  the  iron  trade  'affected  warfare  by 
land  and  sea  in  every  instance,  till  it  culminated  in  giving 
the  carrying  trade  to  England  when  ships  were  made  of 
iron,  and  thus  made  her  navy  if  possible  of  greater  import- 
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ance  than  in  the  time  of  wooden  ships,  since  the  food  of 
her  people  now  depends  on  the  control  of  the  sea-roads. 
At  Flodden  James  tried  to  use  cannon  greater  than  had 
ever  been  worked  before ;  but,  writes  Burton,  "  they  were 
too  heavy  for  the  engineering  skill  of  the  day,  leaving  the 
English  bow  the  deadlier  weapon."  In  the  same  way  the 
Boers  could  get  artillery  from  Europe  more  powerful  than 
their  own  industrial  organisation  was  able  to  furnish,  but 
they  suffered  under  the  inability  to  secure  that  the  shells 
should  be  destructive  when  sent  among  the  British. 

It  follows  that  when  we  read  well-meaning  statements 
of  the  discovery  of  gunpowder  having  revolutionised  war- 
fare, we  find  them  to  be  of  striking  importance,  because 
they  exactly  represent  the  contrary  of  the  truth.  No  in- 
ventions are  suddenly  accepted,  and  they  only  come  into 
use  among  a  people  who  are  prepared  for  them. 

In  tracing  the  effectiveness  of  weapons  the  principle  is 
distinctly  exhibited  that  nations  cannot  of  a  sudden  adopt 
those  that  would  give  them  a  marked  superiority.  The 
superior  kind  does  not  at  once  supersede  the  inferior,  not 
because  its  value  is  unappreciated,  but  because  it  is  not 
generally  obtainable.  Stone  and  wood  are  used  together  ; 
wood  being  rendered  more  effective  by  either  a  stone  or 
metal  point.  A  wooden  axe  has  been  found  in  Ireland, 
together  with  a  stone  chisel,  and  a  wooden  sword  of  the 
time  when  carpenters  used  stone.  Battle  axes  and  arrow 
heads  of  stone  have  been  found  in  Sweden  with  bronze, 
so  as  to  economise  the  metal,  which  was  precious.  Flint 
has  been  discovered  together  with  bronze,  since,  before  the 
invention  of  steel,  it  had  a  finer  cutting  edge.  Bronze  was 
highly  prized  because  it  was  of  the  greatest  value  in  war, 
as  it  could  be  used  for  cutting  as  well  as  thrusting.  In  the 
second  village  at  Ilios,  while  the  common  people  had  stone 
weapons,  the  arms  of  the  chieftains  were  of  brass,  and  their 
superior  social  station  was  thus  effectively  supported,  as  it 
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was  also  by  the  character  of  the  district,  for  the  physical 
geography  of  Argolis  gave  sites  suitable  for  strongholds, 
while  the  abundance  of  building  stone  led  to  Cyclopean 
architecture  and  to  the  establishment  of  dynasties.  In 
Sweden  improvement  in  armour  accompanied  a  greater 
efficiency  of  weapons.  Besides  the  shields  of  the  stone 
age,  the  bronze  men  had  helmets,  but  not  the  coat  of  mail 
of  the  iron  men.  In  the  knowledge  of  archaeologists  is 
found  the  proof  that  there  is  no  sharp  cleavage  between 
the  implements  and  weapons  of  one  age  and  another.  The 
Kent  Archceologia  gives  an  instance  of  a  wooden  axe  found 
near  Maidstone,  dating  from  Roman  times,  which  was 
copied  from  one  in  metal.  This  is  the  more  striking  as 
it  is  a  reversal  of  what  usually  happens,  the  better  material 
generally  being  fashioned  in  the  shape  adapted  to  the 
substance  which  it  superseded,  as  when  stone  buildings 
were  copied  from  those  of  wood,  or  bronze  axes  in  the 
Mycenian  period  imitated  those  of  stone. 

Fortunately  the  manufacturing  of  weapons  was  not  so 
easily  adopted  as  to  give  those  who  accidentally  obtained 
possession  of  them  a  lasting  advantage.  The  nation  must 
be  able  to  make  and  repair  them  for  themselves  ;  that  is 
the  industrial  must  precede,  or  at  least  keep  pace  with  the 
military  organisation.  The  Viking  seamen  must  be  able 
to  build  ships  that  would  carry  a  store  of  stone  for  am- 
munition, and  hold  a  reserve  of  swords,  to  take  the  place 
of  those  which  were  blunted  by  battle.  Iron  furnaces  were 
moved  from  place  to  place,  where  ore  or  charcoal  was 
abundant,  and  thus  the  workmen  in  iron,  like  many  other 
artisans,  were  itinerant.  The  miners  of  the  Forest  of 
Dean  were  requisitioned  for  the  siege  of  Berwick  ;  their 
calling  making  them  particularly  efficient.  Indentures 
for  the  supply  of  troops  provide  for  a  certain  number  of 
artisans  among  the  soldiers,  and  this  dates  from  very  early 
times,  since  in   Ireland  the  bronze  workers  followed  the 
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army  with  ambulatory  smithies,  that  they  might  repair 
and  recast  weapons  and  armour  on  the  field  of  battle 
itself.  The  manufacturing  capacity  then  of  the  nation 
actually  follows  the  army,  and  reinforces  the  munitions  of 
war  on  the  spot.  In  the  Transvaal  war  there  were  crafts- 
men of  all  kinds  among  the  reservists. 

The  survival  of  archery  is  the  best  illustration  for  Eng- 
lish readers  of  the  law  that  men  do  nothing  by  leaps,  any 
more  than  nature  does.  The  arquebus  had  to  be  dis- 
charged from  the  chest ;  obviously  it  was  a  very  clumsy 
weapon.  When  the  haquebut,  with  a  curved  handle,  so 
that  the  barrel  could  be  brought  to  the  eye,  superseded 
it,  practice  in  archery  was  still  in  force  ;  and  in  1 5 1 1  the 
statute  of  Winchester  was  re-enacted,  ordering  that  every 
child  should  be  practised  in  the  shooting  of  the  long  bow. 
In  1557  the  use  of  the  bow  or  the  haquebut  was  left  to 
choice  in  Wales,  Lancashire,  and  Cheshire.  Much  later 
than  this  in  trials  between  the  long  bow  and  the  gun,  the 
latter  was  found  to  admit  of  far  less  accurate  shooting. 

The  building  of  castles  accounts  to  some  degree  for  the 
conquest  of  England  by  the  Normans,  and  for  the  wide 
dominion  of  their  race.  The  law  of  invention  however 
holds  good  of  military  architecture  as  well  as  of  weapons. 
They  were  ahead  of  the  Saxons,  in  that  they  built  stone 
keeps,  instead  of  the  timber  fortresses  that  crowned  the 
mounds  of  Saxon  times,  and  round  which  the  lords' 
people  lived.  But  stone  castle-building  only  came  up  in 
Normandy  a  comparatively  short  time  before  the  Norman 
conquest.  The  law  does  not  allow  of  a  crushing  su- 
periority, though  it  gives  some  advantage  to  a  nation 
among  whom  the  mechanical  arts  are  making  progress 
over  one  where  they  are  stationary.  In  castle-building, 
as  well  as  in  the  use  of  weapons,  the  old  style  was  resorted 
to  when  circumstances  made  the  new  impossible.  William 
the  conqueror  brought  over  with  him  three  wooden  castles 
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all  ready  to  be  pinned  together.  William  Rufus  erected  a 
castle  over  against  that  of  Bamborough,  which  could  not 
be  taken  by  storm.  The  "  malveisin,"  or  "  evil  neighbour," 
as  the  chronicle  translates  it,  was  erected  of  wood.  As 
late  as  the  time  of  Henry  III.  wooden  castles  were  still 
in  use.  At  the  siege  of  Bedford  castle,  in  1224,  after  great 
slaughter, "  the  artisans  of  the  king  made  a  castle  of  wood, 
tall  and  fashioned  with  architectural  skill.  Balistarii  were 
placed  in  it  who  could  overlook  the  whole  castle,  and 
no  armed  man  could  go  forth  without  being  mortally 
wounded." 

The  operation  of  this  law  secures  superiority  in  war  to 
a  nation  that  is  more  advanced  in  the  mechanical  arts 
than  its  neighbours,  and  whose  finances  are  in  a  prosperous 
condition.  Charles  I.  when  he  made  siege  pieces,  or 
James  II.  when  he  coined  gun-money,  were  no  more 
ignorant  of  the  cumbersomeness  of  silver,  or  of  the  real 
value  of  brass,  than  William  III.  was  unaware  of  the 
advantage  of  having  the  Bank  of  England  behind  him. 
The  two  Stuart  kings  were  driven  to  these  expedients 
by  the  state  of  their  finances ;  just  as  Charles  I.  was 
obliged  to  equip  his  infantry  wretchedly,  because  he  had 
not  money  to  do  better,  and  James  II.  was  forced  to  em- 
ploy ill-disciplined  and  ill-fed  Irish  levies,  though  he  had 
taken  the  greatest  care  of  his  English  soldiers  and  seamen. 
Monmouth  in  the  same  way  brought  some  of  his  men  only 
armed  with  scythes  and  sticks  against  the  regular  troops 
of  James  II. 

As  a  rule,  inferiority  of  equipment,  and  what  accom- 
panies this  inferiority,  the  furnishing  only  one  or  two 
heroes  or  a  picked  body  of  men  with  the  better  weapon, 
marks  a  lower  scale  of  social  life  among  the  people  whose 
rank  and  file  are  at  a  disadvantage.  The  arming  of  all 
the  people,  and  the  arming  them  with  the  best  weapon 
known,  are  the  two  securities  of  freedom.     None  but  a  free 
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people  can  be  so  armed,  a  people  living  in  the  land  they 
are  called  on  to  defend  ;  in  proportion  to  this  arming  the 
nation  is  strong  in  foreign  warfare.  Where  it  oppresses  it 
is  weak,  when  war  comes  upon  it,  as  it  must  come ;  and  as 
it  does  come  fortunately  for  the  spread  of  freedom.  And 
though  it  is  a  wise  policy  for  the  conquerors  to  grant  it, 
yet  freedom,  no  more  than  justice,  or  prosperity  in  com- 
merce or  agriculture,  can  be  a  gift  from  nation  to  natiorf. 
The  freest  people  seem  unready  to  grant  it  wholly.  To 
the  unwarlike  it  is  doubtful  if  they  could  ;  to  a  people  who 
are  brave,  it  is  doubtless — not  taking  the  hand-to-mouth 
politician's  view,  but  the  long  looking  forward  or  backward 
of  history — the  most  far-sighted  policy.  But  freedom,  no 
more  than  a  constitution,  can  be  granted  in  a  moment.  It 
is  not  a  matter  of  parchment  charters,  but  depends  on  the 
readiness  of  the  men  of  a  nation  to  fight  for  a  strong 
government  which  shall  keep  order,  and  to  fight  against  a 
weak  one  that  cannot  put  down  oppression.  The  power 
of  the  free  assembly  does  not  rest  on  speech  but  on  the 
sword  that  is  behind  it,  as  it  once  used  visibly  to  rest  on 
the  clash  of  spear  and  shield  that  answered  the  speech. 
The  matter  has  been  summed  up  in  a  line  : — "  The  God 
who  made  iron  meant  no  men  to  be  slaves." 

But  the  iron  is  not  a  free  gift  of  nature  any  more  than 
freedom.  Its  working  is  preceded  by  slow  and  toilsome 
fashioning  in  wood,  by  experiments  with  stone,  by  flint 
manufactories,  by  experiments  till  the  exact  alloy  is  dis- 
covered of  tin  and  copper  by  which  bronze  can  be  brought 
to  the  greatest  degree  of  hardness,  by  mining,  by  en- 
couraging smithcraft.  Barter  is  needed,  and  slowly  iron 
weapons  drift  across  the  frontier  of  the  area  of  the  strong- 
est peoples.  The  world  is  very  slowly  entrusted  with  the 
more  deadly,  and  the  yet  more  deadly  weapons  ;  a  savage 
despotism,  and  the  irresistible  passage  of  a  world-de- 
stroying  scourge,  is  guarded   against   by  this   law.     The 
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slowness  of  the  process  in  the  world  as  a  whole  is  carefully 
repeated  among  each  people  in  its  turn,  as  the  area  of  the 
better  armed  is  enlarged. 

But  this  law  presents  what  to  us  seems  the  saddest  of 
all  the  spectacles  of  sacrifice  that  history  exhibits.  The 
area  is  not  always  slowly  widened.  Sometimes  it  is  sud- 
denly brought  close  to  the  area,  where  nature  has  kept 
men  to  the  old  weapons.  Then  the  vital  connection  be- 
tween military  and  industrial  organisation  is  made  clear 
by  the  degradation  or  extinction  of  the  races  that  are 
badly  armed.  They  are  conquered  ;  they  submit,  but  a 
thousand  centuries  or  more  intervene  between  them  and 
the  conquerors.  The  war  hatchet  may  be  buried,  and  the 
rifle  laid  aside,  but  the  weaker  industrial  organisation 
cannot  use  the  white  man's  plough. 

The  law  of  invention  in  this  receives  its  most  startling 
confirmation.  Tools  are  there  almost  for  the  asking.  Not 
one  inventor  only,  but  a  whole  race  of  inventors  appear  to 
bless  the  race  ;  and,  because  the  tribes  are  not  ready  for 
invention,  its  coming  is  only  a  curse.  If  the  biography  of 
invention  were  a  true  science,  then  with  the  landing  of  the 
white  races,  "  wisdom  should  be  justified  of  her  children." 
But  after  their  advent  the  aborigines,  whom  nature  did  not 
allow  to  invent  for  themselves,  as  we  shall  see  in  The 
Diversity  of  National  Life  and  Empire^  fade  away  from 
the  lands  that  once  were  theirs. 

The  example  of  men  of  our  own  race  in  modern  times 
is  more  eloquent  than  any  other  in  demonstrating  how  the 
factors  of  civilisation,  which  depend  on  war,  cannot  exist 
apart  from  ability  to  make  warfare  of  an  advanced  type. 
They  illustrate  the  helplessness  of  a  subject  people,  even 
under  the  rule  of  an  enlightened  and  generous  nation,  who 
show  in  many  ways  their  wish  to  treat  them  well.  Mr. 
Drake,  in  his  History  of  the  Indians  of  the  United  States^ 
says   that   the   tribes   could   not   enforce   the   obligations 
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which  the  supreme  government  had  undertaken  towards 
them.  "  For  the  purpose  of  relinquishing  rights,  they 
were  independent  nations  ;  but  when  one  of  those  nations 
applies  to  the  supreme  court  to  enforce  the  guarantee 
made  by  us  as  the  consideration  of  such  relinquishment, 
then  it  is  decided  that  they  are  dependent,  domestic,  and 
subject  nations,  who  can  only  bind  themselves  by  treaty, 
but  cannot  bring  suits  in  the  United  States  courts."  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  of  a  commission 
that  sat  in  1868:  "a  commission  including  the  com- 
missioner on  Indian  affairs,  the  chairman  of  the  senate  of 
the  committee  on  Indian  affairs,  and  three  generals  of  the 
United  States  army": — 

"  Civilisation  made  its  contract  and  guaranteed  the 
rights  of  the  weaker  party.  It  did  not  stand  by  the 
guarantee ;  the  treaty  was  broken,  but  not  by  the  savage. 
The  Downing  massacre  in  May,  1864,  and  the  Chivington 
massacre  in  November,  are  scarcely  equalled  in  the  record 
of  Indian  atrocities.  A  war  ensued  which  carried  con- 
flagration and  death  to  the  border  settlements.  Fifteen 
or  twenty  Indians  were  killed,  at  the  cost  of  more  than  a 
million  a-piece,  while  hundreds  of  our  soldiers  have  lost 
their  lives,  many  of  our  border  settlers  were  butchered, 
and  much  property  destroyed.  This  was  something  more 
than  useless  and  expensive,  it  was  dishonourable  to  the 
nation  and  disgraceful  to  those  who  originated  it.  The 
best  possible  way  to  avoid  war  is  to  do  no  act  of  injustice. 
.  .  .  Our  wars  with  them  have  been  almost  constant ; 
have  we  been  uniformly  unjust  ?  We  answer,  unhesitat- 
ingly, yes." 

No  nation  that  wished  to  do  injustice  would  have  held 
such  an  enquiry  or  returned  such  an  answer.     And  yet 
these  broken  laws  were  avenged  in  such  a  way  on  both 
on  the  one  who  could  not  protect  its  own  property,  or 
enforce  justice,  and  on  the  other  whose  rule  was  not  for 
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the  benefit  of  the  weaker.  Now  the  writer  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  national  conscience  has  awakened ;  there  are 
schools  for  the  Indian,  outrages  against  him  are  repressed, 
the  property  that  is  his  is  not  embezzled  by  government 
officials.  It  seems,  too,  as  if  the  national  attention  had 
been  roused  through  the  war  made  by  the  oppressed. 

Though  the  benefits  that  English  rule  have  conferred 
on  India  are  undisputed,  yet,  to  be  fair,  there  are  many 
disadvantages  :  the  decay  of  native  art,  a  system  of  assess- 
ment in  some  provinces  that  bears  hardly  on  the  cultivator, 
administration  taken  out  of  native  hands,  and  an  immense 
withdrawal  of  wealth  from  the  country  to  pay  pensions  in 
England.  The  most  enlightened  of  those  who  justify  the 
English  rule  claim  that  the  Indian  is  being  trained  in  time 
to  rule  himself;  otherwise  English  civilisation  would  be 
bought  as  dearly  as  that  of  Rome  was  purchased  by 
Britain. 

However  the  more  civilised  use  their  power  of  conquest, 
and  on  the  right  use  of  it  its  permanence  has  been  shown 
to  depend,  this  law  of  invention  limits  the  power  of  op- 
pression in  three  cases.  Against  the  uncivilised  the 
superiority  of  better  weapons  confers  very  great  power. 
Neolithic  man  drives  palaeolithic  before  him,  and  is  him- 
self driven  in  turn  before  the  bronze  men,  in  every  way 
better  men,  Professor  Rolleston  thought.  The  steel  men 
conquer  in  their  turn,  but  weapons,  and  the  knowledge  how 
to  make  them,  spreads  across  the  frontiers  of  the  empire, 
and  Rome  falls.  There  has  never  been  an  inventor  whose 
ingenuity  could  set  at  nought  the  law  of  "  War  and  Coloni- 
sation." In  internal  politics  there  has  never  been  a  tyrant 
who  could  arm  his  mercenaries  so  that  they  were  irre- 
sistible. When  one  civilised  nation  is  arrayed  against 
another,  a  certain  superiority  in  war  goes  with  a  superiority 
in  peace  ;  this  law  acting  with  the  other  laws  that  make 
for  the  supremacy  of  the  best.     But  the  law  of  invention 
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does  not  permit  of  an  idle  enjoyment  of  tribute ;  the 
distance  in  advance  is  not  so  great  that  the  foremost 
nation  cannot  be  overtaken,  nor  does  it  permit  of  a  per- 
manent enslaving."  Yet  for  the  time  it  is  effectual.  At 
Marengo  the  Austrian  cavalry  was  half  a  league  off,  and 
required  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  come  into  action.  Na- 
poleon's comment  sums  up  the  law  of  invention  and 
superiority  in  the  arts  in  their  effect  on  history  : — "  I  have 
observed  that  it  is  always  those  quarters  of  an  hour  that 
decide  the  fate  of  a  battle."  But  then  battles  are  not 
decisive  :  in  the  labours  of  war  and  peace  alike  as  much  is 
only  granted  as  has  been  fairly  earned.  An  accident,  a 
stratagem,  the  birth  of  an  inventor,  each  give  only  what 
they  are  fairly  worth.  The  law  of  invention  does  not  take 
away  the  reward  of  others'  labour  to  enrich  the  possessor 
of  a  happy  thought.  In  military  as  in  industrial  cam- 
paigns its  largest  gifts  are  made  to  staying  power,  that  is, 
to  manufacturing  and  colonising  capacities. 


II.     The  Gradual  Arming  of  the  World 

BEFORE  coming  to  the  subject  of  war  and  freedom  in 
England,  something  of  the  history  of  weapons  and  metals 
at  a  more  remote  period  than  the  conquest  of  Britain  by 
the  Romans,  and  among  peoples  whose  civilisation  was 
earlier  developed,  requires  brief  notice.  The  improvement 
in  weapons  does  not  lead  to  slavery  or  oppression  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  capacity  for  waging  effective  warfare  both 
breaks  the  continuity  of  war,  by  enabling  it  to  accomplish 
its  end  more  quickly,  and  offers  a  greater  obstacle  to 
aggression.  This  power  grows  with  the  increase  of  civili- 
sation, and  so  conduces  to  the  supremacy  of  the  better 
civilised,  and  tends  in  its  final  effect  to  peace. 

The  savage  is  not  the  unspoiled  child  of  nature  of  the 
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eighteenth  century,  whom  Europe  would  do  better  to  copy. 
The  man,  whose  only  instruments  of  attack  are  sticks 
hardened  in  the  fire  or  pointed  with  fishbones,  does  not 
enjoy  in  blameless  tranquillity  and  moral  stainlessness  the 
fruits  of  the  earth.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  defenceless 
against  the  wild  beast  and  his  fellow-man  ;  he  lives  in  holes 
dug  in  the  earth  or  in  very  rude  huts.  Ratzel,  in  his 
History  of  Mankind,  has  shown  how  by  the  plan  of  the 
world  certain  races  were  situated  on  its  confines,  isolated 
therefore,  and  out  of  touch  with  higher  civilisation.  The 
Atlantic  forms  the  great  gap  of  the  world  ;  as  the  east  of 
Africa  was  most  highly  developed,  so  also  was  the  west 
of  America,  and  America  when  first  discovered  was  in  the 
stone  age.  Columbus,  after  recording  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  island  of  Espaflola  "  go  always  as  naked  as  they 
were  born,"  remarks  their  deficiency  in  weapons  : — "  None 
of  them  are  possessed  of  any  iron,  neither  have  they 
weapons,  being  unacquainted  with,  and  indeed  incompetent 
to  use  them,  not  from  any  deformity  of  body  (for  they  are 
well-formed),  but  because  they  are  timid  and  full  of  fear." 
They  would  give  anything  for  objects  of  small  value, 
"  bartering  like  idiots,  cotton  and  gold,  for  fragments  of 
glasses,  bottles  and  jars."  To  appreciate  fully  what  the 
absence  of  iron  means,  and  the  general  law  of  its  connec- 
tion with  civilisation,  it  is  sufficient  to  read  the  few  words 
of  Ratzel : — "  The  domain  of  the  ironless  races  lies  on  the 
eastern  border  of  the  inhabited  earth  ;  it  embraces  Austra- 
lia, the  Pacific  Islands,  the  Arctic  region  and  America. 
Absence  of  iron  implies  limitation  to  the  use  of  stone, 
bone,  or  wood  for  imperfect\veapons  and  utensils  ;  it  implies, 
too,  exclusion  from  the  possibility  of  such  industrial  pro- 
gress as  is  based  upon  iron  and  steel.  Within  the  line 
which  includes  the  ironless  races  there  is  to  be  observed 
also  the  want  of  the  most  valuable  domestic  animals ; 
oxen,  buffaloes,  sheep,  goats,  elephants,  camels,  are  here 
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unknown,  and  consequently  there  is  no  cattle  breeding." 
Dampier's  account  of  New  Holland  mentions  the  cutlass 
of  the  explorer  against  the  wooden  lances  pointed  with 
fish  bones  of  the  aborigines.  The  aborigines  of  Tas- 
mania, according  to  Cook  the  navigator,  had  no  domestic 
animals,  not  even  the  dog,  no  pottery,  and  had  a  difficulty 
in  producing  even  artificial  flame.  To  find  their  parallel 
in  Europe,  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  writes,  we  must  go 
back  to  the  palaeolithic  period. 

The  earliest  traditions  recall  the  time  when  the  club  was 
the  chief  weapon  ;  Indra  and  Herakles  both  carry  it ;  and 
the  past  is  found  in  the  present  when  the  race,  that  has 
improved  in  its  weapon-making  and  with  equal  step  in  the 
other  handicrafts,  comes  into  contact  with  the  men  who 
can  scarcely  slay  animals  for  food,  or  keep  the  wild  beasts 
from  their  rude,  temporary  resting-places.  Sir  Richard 
Hawkins  says  that  the  Indians  off  Cape  Frio  were  armed 
with  swords  of  heavy  black  wood,  some  four  inches  thick. 
With  their  primaeval  weapons  went  also  oppression  towards 
the  weak.  The  women  did  all  the  work,  even  when  they 
were  nursing  children  ;  they  were  used  worse  than  slaves, 
the  men  would  not  fetch  in  the  game  from  hunting,  and 
in  war  or  on  any  journey  the  women  were  used  as  beasts 
of  burden.  The  people  of  Chili  had  their  arrow  heads  of 
flint,  "  which  is  loose,  and  hurting,  the  head  remaineth  in 
the  wound."  Their  armour  is  hide,  fitted  to  the  body 
green,  and  afterwards  worn  till  it  is  dry  and  hard.  The 
North  American  Indians,  with  their  stone  weapons  and 
armour  of  wood  or  leather,  left  all  the  labour  of  tillage 
and  household  industry  to  their  wives,  who  were  also  their 
beasts  of  burden  on  the  march. 

This  is  the  treatment  of  women  among  peoples  whose 
weapons  of  war  show  their  low  state  of  civilisation.  The 
contrast  is  as  sharp  when  the  warlike  nations  with  whom 
the  old  world  came  into  contact  are  described.     Ammianus 
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Marcellinus  advises  that  if  a  stranger  wished  to  pick  a 
quarrel  with  a  Gaul  it  should  not  be  when  his  wife  is  by. 
She  will  intervene  with  her  strong  white  arms,  and  further- 
more kick  like  a  catapult.  All  these  warlike  tribes  were 
washed  and  clean,  "  nor  in  their  confines  especially  among 
the  Aquitani,  can  one  see  a  woman,  though  poor,  squalid  as 
elsewhere  in  tattered  garments."  Among  the  Germans  the 
women  encouraged  their  men  to  fight,  and  often  rallied 
the  flying ;  marriage  was  a  true  companionship,  and  the 
position  of  women  was  high.  So  it  was  in  the  Scandi- 
navian countries.  England,  where  the  arming  of  the 
population  was  more  common  than  on  the  continent,  was 
said  by  a  foreign  traveller  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  be 
"  the  paradise  of  women." 

If  one  thing  more  than  another  is  confusing  to  a  man, 
who  is  trained  to  take  his  facts  in  chronological  order,  it  is 
the  discovery  that  when  once  he  steps  beyond  the  safe 
limits  of  biography,  social  life  will  not  divide  itself  into 
neat  and  precise  epochs.  Later  on  it  will  be  pointed  out  that 
there  are  no  three  great  periods  of  the  Viking  raids  sharply 
separated  from  each  other,  but  that  they  settled  when  they 
were  pirates,  and  that  they  practised  piracy  after  they  had 
made  settlements.  In  the  same  way  the  stages  in  the 
progress  of  civilisation  are  not  to  be  found  in  compart- 
ments labelled  hunting,  pastoral,  and  agricultural  ;  they 
overlap.  The  agriculturist  at  one  time  depends  greatly  on 
hunting,  and  he  is  sure  to  have  neighbours  close  to  him 
who  go  in  for  hunting  more  than  he  does,  and  less  for 
agriculture.  In  all  the  arts  there  is  to  be  found  this  over- 
lapping :  even  to  this  day  in  some  parts  of  England  rail- 
ways are  supplemented  by  coaches. 

When  therefore  the  Elizabethans,  who  were  in  the  steel 
age,  were  brought  into  contact  with  the  Indians  of  America, 
who  were  in  the  stone  age,  or  when  our  explorers  found 
the  Australian  aborigines  in  the  same  stage  as  palaeolithic 
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man  once  was,  they  merely  repeated  what  had  been  a 
constant  experience  when  races  of  a  higher  and  lower 
civilisation  were  brought  together  in  the  Old  World.  In 
every  case  an  improvement  in  weapons  and  armour  was 
the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  race  superiority.  There 
was  no  inventor  at  any  period  who  could  suddenly  rise  up 
among  his  people,  and  offer  a  limitless  supply  of  the 
better  material.  History  acts  in  its  own  aggravating  way, 
and  insists  on  confusion  of  the  substances  used  for 
weapons,  not  only  between  different  peoples,  but  also  among 
the  same  people. 

Let  us  take  in  turn  the  transition  from  stone  to  bronze, 
from  bronze  to  steel ;  and  then  the  shield,  the  spear,  the 
sword,  and  the  fortress.  In  the  SM  King,  one  of  the 
ancient  Chinese  books,  the  Tribute  of  Yu,  a  king,  who 
reigned  2205-2196,  mentions  gold,  iron,  silver,  steel,  as 
contributions  to  the  imperial  revenue,  and  also  "  flintstones 
to  make  arrow  heads,"  as  coming  from  two  provinces.  The 
excavations  at  Hissarlik  show  that  stone  weapons  survived 
into  the  age  of  metals.  Probably  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Iliad  had  many  a  weapon  of  stone.  The  battle-axes  of 
the  Trojan  treasure  are  exactly  copied  from  the  stone  battle- 
axes.  This  mixture  of  weapons  was  known  at  a  much 
later  age.  The  Ethiopians,  who  were  carried  by  Xerxes 
against  Greece,  had  knotted  clubs,  their  spear  heads  were 
the  sharpened  horns  of  an  antelope,  their  short  arrows 
were  made  of  reed  "  armed  at  the  tip,  not  with  iron,  but 
with  a  piece  of  stone,  of  the  kind  used  in  engraving  seals." 
Many  of  the  other  nations  were  yet  worse  off,  since  they 
had  only  weapons  of  wood  hardened  in  the  fire.  In  the 
time  of  Tacitus  the  character  of  the  German  weapon 
showed  the  scarcity  of  iron  among  them  ;  the  Swedes 
were  equally  at  a  disadvantage  in  war. 

At  first  the  smith  made  stone  weapons  ;  then  the  smith 
was  the  bronze-worker,  and  the  smithy  "  the  bronze  work- 
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shop."  Iron  was  known  in  the  bronze  age  : — "  Ingots  of  iron 
wedge-shaped,  and  a  few  other  objects  in  forged  iron,  pre- 
served in  the  Assyrian  museum  at  the  Louvre,  and  also  an 
Assyrian  coat  of  mail  in  steel,  are  proofs  that  in  the  tenth 
century  before  Christ  the  Assyrians  were  as  well  acquainted 
with  this  metal  as  the  Egyptians."  Passages  in  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  where  iron  is  often  spoken  of  under  the 
epithet "  difficult  to  work  in,"  show  that  the  Greeks  knew  of 
it.  After  the  late  Egyptian  campaign  it  was  remarked 
that  war  must  be  more  and  more  a  matter  of  mechanical 
appliances.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  history  of  arms  and 
armour  shows  that  the  nations  skilled  in  handicrafts  have 
always,  other  things  being  equal,  had  the  best  chance  in 
war.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  criticises  the  idea  that  accident 
originates  the  arts.  It  requires  a  certain  degree  of  know- 
ledge and  scientific  combination  to  understand  and  seize 
upon  the  facts  which  have  originated  in  accident.  The 
progress  of  an  art,  from  its  rudest  to  its  more  perfect  state, 
depends  upon  experiments.  Science  is,  in  fact,  nothing 
more  than  the  refinements  of  common  sense,  making  use  of 
facts  already  known  to  acquire  new  facts.  Iron  was  dis- 
covered at  least  one  thousand  years  before  it  was  rendered 
malleable.  Herodotus  shows  a  Spartan  wonderstruck  at 
seeing  iron  smithied.  In  the  opinion  of  this  great  scientist 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  discovery  was  developed 
by  a  scientific  worker  in  metals.  Iron  was  not  employed 
in  the  earliest  civilisations  ;  the  custom  of  Latium  was 
that  bronze  ploughs  should  be  used  to  mark  out  a  new 
town.  In  the  second  Punic  war  the  Romans  used  bronze 
armour  with  iron  swords. 

In  the  war  of  the  Boers  against  England  it  is  said 
picturesquely,  but  inaccurately  : — "  The  seventeenth  cen- 
tury has  come  into  collision  with  the  nineteenth."  The 
sentence  embodies  the  great  truth,  and  so  far  it  is 
accurate,    that    different    stages    of    development    exist 
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side  by  side,  and  that  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  less 
progressive  to  be  absorbed  by  its  neighbour.  With  this 
law  there  works  another — the  superior  military  organi- 
sation is  based  on  the  superior  industrial  organisation. 
It  is  not  the  use  of  the  Gatling  gun  and  the  Lyddite  shell 
against  the  spear  or  antiquated  fire-arm  that  protects 
civilisation  for  the  first  time  ;  the  iron  sword  and  the  bronze 
shield  defended  it  centuries  ago.  The  mechanical  arts  have 
always  been  on  the  side  of  the  husbandman  against  the 
nomad,  and  of  the  artisan  against  the  husbandman  ;  and 
furthermore,  manufacturers  who  use  machinery  will  make 
more  deadly  instruments  of  destruction  than  handicraft 
manufacturers.  The  operation  of  this  latter  law  is  some- 
what modified  by  another  law  that  was  noticed  by  Scipio. 
As  the  Boers  imported  guns  and  ammunition  from  Europe, 
and  the  Arabs  adopted  the  use  of  the  fire-arm  from  the 
Portuguese,  so  the  enemies  of  the  republic  borrowed  the 
weapons  of  Rome.  Hannibal,  for  instance,  after  Trasumene 
armed  his  Africans  with  the  spoils  of  the  Roman  infantry, 
and  trained  them  in  the  tactics  which  those  spoils  rendered 
possible,  furnishing  a  great  historic  instance  of  how  the 
innovation  of  generals  in  time  of  war  depend  upon  the  state 
of  the  industrial  organisation,  which  is  capable  of  manu- 
facturing an  improved  kind  of  weapon  and  armour.  The 
Boers,  it  is  said  now,  are  manufacturing  bayonets. 

Religious  practices,  which  were  always  conservative, 
recall  the  time  when  copper,  and  even  stone,  were  in 
common  use.  They  retain  them  in  ritual  long  after  the 
introduction  of  iron.  Copper  was,  in  the  Iliad,  of  equal 
value  with  gold.  In  the  Avesta  the  spirits  of  the  departed 
faithful  fight  against  the  evil  spirits  in  co-operation  with 
their  kindred  on  earth  ;  and  their  helms,  their  armour,  and 
their  weapons  are  of  brass.  The  pristine  value  of  copper 
was  preserved  in  the  recollection  of  Rome  : — "  And  this  was 
arranged  according  to  the  law  of  Numa,  that  the  priests 
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should  cut  their  hair  with  scissors  of  bronze  but  not  of 
iron." 

Religion,  following  history,  preserves  in  another  instance 
the  confusion  of  the  material  used  for  weapons.  Implements 
of  stone  had  a  peculiar  sanctity,  dating  from  their  im- 
memorial use  ;  Joshua  issued  an  order  : — H  Make  thee  knives 
of  flint,  and  circumcise  again  the  children  of  Israel."  The 
cross  reference  calls  attention  to  the  passage  in  Exodus 
where  Zipporah  made  use  of  a  knife  of  the  same  material. 
The  Roman  and  Carthaginian  sacred  ceremonies  embodied 
in  like  manner  the  memory  of  the  stone  age.  The  fetiales, 
or  state  heralds,  were  charged  with  all  things  connected 
with  treaties,  and  took  care  f  that  everything  was  duly  per- 
formed before  a  war."  They  demanded  satisfaction  for 
broken  treaties,  and  when  they  were  despatched  to  a 
distance  they  carried  with  them  their  own  sacred  herbs, 
and  their  own  flints  for  smiting  the  victim.  In  the  battle 
of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  according  to  the  compact, 
supremacy  was  to  belong  to  the  people  of  the  conquerors. 
Livy  considers  this  as  the  most  ancient  Roman  treaty. 
The  fetialis  stood  before  king  Tullus,  and  asked  if  the 
treaty  was  to  be  made.  On  receiving  the  reply  in  the 
affirmative,  there  followed  the  word-ritual,  partly  consisting 
of  verses  that  were  too  long  to  be  recited  by  the  historian, 
but  phrased  in  solemn  fashion,  just  as  the  decree  for  the 
great  supplication  was  framed  in  archaic  language,  when 
Rome  was  in  danger  in  the  second  Punic  War  : — "  I  take 
the  sacred  herbs,"  said  the  fetialis  ;  "  Take  them  pure," 
replied  the  king.  As  a  survival  of  the  oldest  stage  ot 
weapons,  one  of  the  sacred  college  of  heralds  threw  across 
the  hostile  borders  a  stake  hardened  in  the  fire  and 
smeared  with  blood  as  a  declaration  of  war ;  so  the 
treaty  ratification  dated  from  the  preceding  age.  Then 
with  the  imprecation  : — "  As  I  strike  the  pig,  so  strike 
the  Roman  people,  if  they  fail  to  keep  the  treaty,"  the 
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fetialis  slew  a  pig  with  a  flint  stone.  The  choice  of  the 
sacrificial  animal,  like  the  stone  axe,  dates  from  a  time 
of  rude  agriculture  when  the  pig  could  be  more  easily  fed 
on  common  land  or  in  the  forest. 

Hannibal  in  his  camp  at  Victumviae  summoned  an 
assembly  of  the  soldiers,  and  holding  a  flint  in  his  hand, 
as  he  had  done  in  the  solemn  sacrifice  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  promised  land  in  Africa  and  Spain,  and  to  the 
Carthaginian  citizens  money  ;  to  the  tribesmen  that  none 
of  their  fellows  should  be  more  prosperous  than  themselves 
on  their  return  home,  asking  that  the  gods  might  slay  him, 
as  he  did  the  victim,  if  he  failed  in  his  vow,  and  with  this 
prayer  breaking  its  head  with  a  stone.  A  similar  survival 
of  ancient  custom  in  ritual  is  seen  in  the  burning  of  wax 
candles  on  the  altar,  or  before  a  saint's  image.  When 
windows  were  necessarily  small,  so  as  to  make  the  defence 
of  all  edifices  easier,  whether  they  were  ecclesiastical  or 
secular,  the  church  was  gloomy  and  candles  were  among  the 
most  useful  offerings.  They  still  retain  their  place  on  the 
altar,  in  spite  of  the  introduction  of  the  more  powerful 
illuminants  that  are  used  elsewhere  in  the  church.  In  the 
Pitt- Rivers  Museum  at  Oxford  there  is  a  model  in  wood  of 
the  machine  that  was  used  in  primitive  times  for  pro- 
ducing fire,  and  that  is  still  so  used  in  sacrifices  according 
to  the  Vedic  ritual.  A  survival  that  is  parallel  may  be 
traced  in  ordinary  life.  Visitors  to  Oxford  note  that  it  is  a 
beautiful  piece  of  medievalism  in  the  middle  of  the  modern 
world.  The  city  has  been  accustomed  for  centuries  to 
narrow  windows,  and  the  windows  of  modern-built  houses 
there  often  present  a  curious  contrast  to  those  of  large 
residential  towns,  which  have  grown  up  in  this  century, 
and  whose  inhabitants  consequently  have  no  tradition  from 
the  time  when  cities  were  fortified. 

When  the  west  drove  the  east  backward,  when  Rome 
spread  the   civilisation  of  the  old  world,  when  the  bar- 
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barians  broke  into  the  empire  to  regenerate  it,  the  progress 
in  arms  and  armour  was  the  sign  that  each  people  was 
fit  for  the  work  they  had  to  do.  The  Greek  shield,  as  is 
known  from  the  name,  was  at  first  of  hide  or  willow  ;  the 
Latin  was  of  hide.  The  legend  that  Numa  caused  bronze 
shields,  the  Ancilia  of  the  Salii,  to  be  made  in  the  shape 
of  the  shield  that  fell  from  heaven,  is  an  indication  of  the 
Roman  appreciation  of  the  round  bronze  shields  imported 
from  Greece.  These  holy  shields  were  guarded  by  a  college 
of  twelve  priests  of  Mars  Gradivus,  instituted  by  Numa, 
who  were  all  patricians ;  every  year  on  the  Kalends  of 
March  and  for  twelve  subsequent  days  they  marched 
through  Rome,  chanting  hymns  and  dancing  sacred  war- 
dances  —  whence  the  name  of  Salii.  The  subsequent 
Roman  superiority  in  war  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  always  ready  to  adopt  new  customs ;  they  had  used 
shields  of  bull's  hide  which  were  of  no  use  at  close  quar- 
ters, and  which,  being  flexible,  when  the  leather  shrunk 
and  rotted  from  the  rain,  became  quite  unserviceable. 
Finding  by  experience  that  the  Greek  shields  did  not 
bend,  but  warded  off  blows,  or  could  be  thrust  against  the 
enemy  effectually,  they  discarded  the  shields  of  bull's  hide 
and  adopted  the  Greek  shields.  The  battles  of  Plataea 
and  Mycale"  afford  two  other  instances  of  the  rule  that 
bravery  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  win  battles ;  there  must 
be  superiority  of  weapons  as  well.  These  two  battles 
were  fought  on  the  same  day.  At  Plataea  "  the  Persians 
made  a  rampart  of  their  wicker  shields,  and  shot  from 
behind  them  such  clouds  of  arrows  that  the  Spartans  were 
sorely  distressed,"  but  at  last  the  wicker  shields  were  swept 
away,  and  in  spite  of  showing  as  great  personal  courage 
as  the  Greeks,  the  Persians  were  defeated.  At  Mycate,  if 
the  Persians  could  have  kept  their  shield  wall  firm,  they 
would  doubtless  have  won  the  victory ;  they  joined  "shield  to 
shield,"  and  made  a  "  breast- work  "  against  the  enemy ;  while 
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this  shield  wall  was  unbroken  they  did  not  even  get  the 
worst  of  the  battle  ;  and  after  the  Greeks  had  burst  through 
the  line  of  shields  the  Persians  bravely  resisted  the  on- 
slaught for  a  long  time,  but  they  were  at  last  obliged  to  flee. 

The  certain  issue  of  a  contest  between  men  badly 
armed,  however  brave,  and  men  with  metal  armour  is 
patent  to  the  latter.  Only  an  immense  superiority  in 
numbers,  as  was  the  case  at  Thermopylae,  can  counter- 
balance the  immunity  given  by  shield,  corslet,  helmet 
and  greaves,  made  of  metal ;  the  wicker  shields  must  go 
down  before  the  rush  of  the  bronze  shields.  Before  strik- 
ing events  justified  this  forecast  the  Greeks  knew  that  a 
conflict  with  the  numerical  superiority  of  Persia  was  not 
hopeless ;  Aristagoras,  of  Miletus,  in  asking  from  Sparta 
aid  for  the  Ionian  revolt,  told  Cleomenes  "  The  task  is 
not  difficult.  Their  mode  of  fighting  is  the  following : — 
they  use  bows  and  arrows  and  a  short  spear ;  they  wear 
trousers  in  the  field,  and  cover  their  heads  with  turbans. 
So  easy  are  they  to  vanquish  !  "  The  progressive  races 
constantly  adopt  the  new  weapons  and  the  new  artillery, 
and  so  Pericles,  according  to  Plutarch,  in  the  siege  of  Samos 
made  use  of  the  battering-ram,  which  was  then  a  new 
invention. 

The  Persians  had  some  protection,  like  the  more  civilised 
of  their  tributaries  :  they  wore  "  tunics  with  sleeves,  of 
divers  colours,  having  iron  scales  upon  them  like  the  scales 
of  a  fish."  Herodotus  at  all  events,  in  describing  them, 
is  giving  their  costume  in  his  own  day.  In  the  battle  of 
Plataea,  Masistius,  the  commander  of  the  cavalry,  was 
unhorsed  in  the  charge,  and  at  first  could  not  be  slain 
on  account  of  his  armour ;  "  he  had  on  a  breastplate 
formed  of  golden  scales,  with  a  scarlet  tunic  covering  it. 
Thus  the  blows  falling  upon  his  breastplate  took  no  effect 
till  one  of  the  soldiers,  perceiving  the  reason,  drove  his 
weapon  into  his  eye  and  so  killed  him."     The  Assyrians 
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had  helmets  of  brass.  The  Medes  and  two  or  three  other 
peoples  were  equipped  like  the  Persians  ;  the  Phoenicians 
had  helmets  made  nearly  in  the  Grecian  manner,  and  light 
shields  ;  the  shields  of  the  Egyptians  were  larger  and  with 
great  rims,  and  plaited  helmets.  To  read  of  the  equip- 
ment of  the  rest  of  the  nations  is  pitiful — javelins  with 
one  end  hardened  in  the  fire,  skins  of  foxes,  wooden 
helmets,  shields  of  raw  hide ;  some  of  them  with  lassoes, 
and  a  dirk  ;  others  with  short  spears  and  short  dirks ;  bows 
of  the  stem  of  the  palm  leaf,  and  bows  of  cane,  with 
arrows  of  cane  ;  after  the  picked  body  of  Persian  spearmen 
and  Persian  cavalry,  a  mixed  multitude  of  nations  followed 
in  a  confused  crowd. 

Their  industrial  organisation  was  as  weak  as  their  mili- 
tary. They  had  made  the  canal  at  Athos  under  the  lash 
of  task-masters ;  Xerxes  watched  them  cross  the  Helles- 
pont under  the  lash ;  he  argued  with  Demaratus,  the 
Spartan  king,  that  troops  might  be  made  courageous  be- 
yond their  natural  bent,  if  they  could  be  urged  on  by 
lashes  against  an  enemy  which  far  outnumbered  them. 
In  the  last  day  of  the  fight  at  Thermopylae,  when 
Ephialtes  led  the  Persians  round  the  mountain  by  the 
pathway,  the  barbarians  fell  in  heaps.  "  Behind  them  the 
captains  of  the  squadrons,  armed  with  whips,  urged  their 
men  forward  with  continual  blows."  Before  the  men  of 
the  Persian  fleet  were  given  permission  to  view  the  field 
of  battle,  many  of  the  thousands  who  fell  on  the  victori- 
ous side  were  buried  in  trenches  in  an  attempt  to  hide 
the  dreadful  losses.  The  way  in  which  Miltiades  disposed 
his  troops  at  Marathon,  showed  how  he  estimated  the  odds 
of  five  or  six  to  one  against  him.  In  the  centre  where 
the  line  was  thinnest,  though  there  were  light  armed  be- 
hind them,  the  hoplites  could  only  have  been  one  deep  ; 
and  these  could  so  far  be  relied  on  for  steadiness,  as  to 
be  ordered  to  cover  the  mile  that  lay  between  them  and 
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the  invader  at  a  run.  The  superior  civilisation  won  through 
the  better  weapons,  armour,  and  training  of  the  men,  just 
as  it  did  centuries  later  when  the  Hindoos  with  arrows  and 
the  Moors  with  rude  fire-arms  were  unable  to  hold  their 
own  against  the  well-served  artillery  of  the  Portuguese. 

The  corslet,  at  first  a  leathern  vest,  was  known  in  the 
Celtic  west,  and  it  would  seem  from  Herodotus  that  it 
was  discovered  independently  in  the  east.  It  was  probable 
that  it  would  be,  for  this  use  of  hide  would  naturally 
suggest  itself;  the  helmet  also  was  at  first  a  cap  of  leather; 
the  Greek  historian,  however,  thinks  that  from  "  the  goat- 
skins of  the  Libyans  the  Greeks  got  their  word  aegis, 
1  goat-harness.' "  Possibly  the  laws  of  Ethelred  throw 
some  light  on  this,  for  in  his  code  the  use  of  the  sheepskin 
for  shields  is  forbidden.  Among  the  northern  peoples  the 
shields  were  of  withy-work  in  Roman  times,  or  otherwise 
weak ;  describing  their  contest  with  Germanicus,  Tacitus 
writes  : — "  The  German  wears  neither  cuirass  nor  helmet, 
even  his  shield  is  not  strengthened  by  leather  or  steel.  It 
is  of  osiers  woven  together  or  thin  painted  boards."  The 
law  of  Ethelred  quoted  above,  and  Beowulf  with  his  iron 
shield,  demonstrate  that  progress  in  peaceful  arts  had 
enabled  the  warrior  to  go  to  battle  with  iron  or  leather 
harness. 

It  seems  such  a  simple  thing  to  make  a  sword  of  metal, 
since  the  veriest  savage  can  make  a  sword  in  wood  as  a 
sort  of  improvement  on  the  wooden  club,  that  probably  if 
we  analysed  our  first  feelings,  when  we  read  of  the  use  of 
clubs,  maces  and  spears,  we  should  find  ourselves  believing 
that  some  fighting  races  or  individuals  preferred  them  to 
the  sword.  Professor  Rolleston,  in  the  Archczologia  of 
Gloucestershire,  referring  to  the  victory  of  Flaminius  over 
the  Insubres,  explains  the  reason.  The  iron  age  he  would 
call  the  steel  age,  since  iron  was  probably  known  before 
bronze   by  many  tribes.      Certain  of   the   ores   are  very 
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widely  dispersed  and  very  easy  of  reduction.  But  the 
iron  would  be  soft,  and  therefore  bronze  would  be  more 
useful  in  war,  since  it  is  the  capacity  for  "  thrusting "  and 
not  for  "  striking  "  that  gives  victory.  Perrot  and  Chipiez 
confirm  the  view  that  bronze  was  superior  to  soft  iron,  and 
find  that  in  Greece  bronze  was  preferred.  In  Italy  there 
is  at  least  a  probability  that  bronze  held  its  own  against 
iron,  when  a  very  sharp  edge  was  needed,  as  flint  had  once 
against  bronze  ;  at  Pompeii  surgical  instruments  were 
found  of  bronze.  If  this  theory  is  correct,  the  superiority 
of  the  sword  and  later  of  the  bayonet  over  the  axe  and 
mace  is  intelligible.  The  former  will  be  the  weapons  of 
the  people  who  are  further  advanced  in  peaceful  arts. 

War  but  uses  the  test  furnished  by  the  arts  of  peace. 
In  all  ages  the  superior  weapon  cleared  the  way  for  the 
people  with  the  superior  implements,  who  were  most  used 
to  steady  labour,  and  were  therefore  fitted  to  make  the 
best  use  of  the  land.  The  test  continues  in  our  own  day. 
In  the  North  American  Review \  July,  1899,  it  was  urged 
that  the  production  of  iron  was  the  criterion  of  the  pro- 
gress of  a  people.  A  century  ago  America  used  one 
hundred  pounds  of  iron  per  head  of  the  population  ;  ten 
years  ago  three  hundred  was  required,  and  now  four  hun- 
dred is  wanted.  New  furnaces  cannot  be  established  under 
a  year,  and  as  every  industry  needs  iron,  while  the  produc- 
tion is  only  about  twenty-one  days  ahead  of  the  demand, 
every  season  of  prosperity  is  checked  by  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  iron,  which  however  grows  continually  cheaper. 
Depression  according  to  this  theory  occurs  periodically 
because  the  prime  necessity  of  manufacture  cannot  as  yet 
be  turned  out  suddenly  on  demand,  like  other  commodi- 
ties, such  as  bricks,  by  putting  on  more  hands.  On  this 
basis  the  connection  between  success  in  war  and  peace 
needs  no  dwelling  on.  The  Times  in  a  series  of  articles 
in  April,  1900,  showed  the  danger  that  Britain  ran  from 
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American  engineering  competition.  Ten  years  ago  Eng- 
land led  the  way  in  iron  production.  To-day  America  is 
first,  Germany  second,  and  England  third.  The  law  of 
imperial  life  that  connects  the  efficiency  of  industrial  and 
military  organization  receives  striking  confirmation.  The 
workman  in  America  at  this  trade  receives  the  highest 
wages,  and  yet  his  labour  in  terms  of  the  product  is  the 
cheapest  in  the  world.  Everything  that  can  be  performed 
by  mechanism  is  left  to  machinery,  the  intelligence  of  man 
is  so  valued  that  he  is  only  put  to  labour  that  cannot  be 
performed  by  men  who  are  not  used  as  substitutes  for 
machines.  A  new  race  is  arising  on  the  new  continent, 
versatile  and  quick,  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen, 
much  as  a  new  race  arose  when  England  was  colonised 
by  different  emigrants  from  different  lands. 

The  sword  was  a  late  development ;  no  swords  were 
found  at  Troy,  even  among  the  treasure  where  there  were 
many  other  weapons.  At  Hissarlik,  the  latest  of  the  pre- 
historic cities,  their  absence  shows  the  length  of  time  that 
separated  it  from  Homer.  From  this  Schliemann  con- 
cludes that  Homer  could  not  have  been  contemporary  with 
Troy ;  at  his  time  swords  were  in  universal  use  since  iron 
was  known.  At  the  beginning  of  the  transitional  period 
from  stone  to  metal,  Perrot  and  Chipiez  find  no  swords  in 
continental  Greece,  or  in  the  graves  opened  in  the  Cyclades 
or  Cyprus.  The  spear  was  the  first  weapon  of  the  Romans, 
and  was  actually  worshipped  as  the  symbol  of  Mars :  they 
were  the  Quirites,  "the  spearmen."  The  Celts  were  a  people 
in  advance  of  the  Germans  in  agriculture,  and  therefore  in 
war ;  the  latter,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  iron,  had,  like  the 
Swedes,  very  few  swords,  or  even  heavy  spears.  Only  the 
first  line  of  the  Germans  was  armed  with  spears,  the  rest  had 
merely  weapons  hardened  in  the  fire  or  very  short. 

Though  the  Celts  had  the  superior  class  of  weapon,  their 
swords  were  very  inferior  to  "  the  Spanish  swords  "  of  the 
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Romans,  which  had  "excellent  points,  and  could  deal  a 
formidable  blow  with  either  edge,  because  the  blades  were 
stout  and  unbending."  In  the  victory  that  Flaminius  gained 
over  the  Insubres  B.C.  223,  they  were  defeated  chiefly  by 
the  inferiority  of  their  weapons : — "  When  the  Celts  had 
rendered  their  swords  useless  by  the  first  blows  delivered 
on  the  spears,  the  Romans  closed  with  them,  and  made 
them  quite  helpless  by  preventing  them  raising  their  hands 
to  strike  with  their  swords,  which  is  their  peculiar  and  only 
stroke,  because  their  blade  has  no  point."  But  even  if  they 
had  had  room,  they  would  still  have  been  at  a  disadvantage 
by  reason  of  their  swords,  for  they  "  could  only  give  one 
downward  cut  with  any  effect ;  but  after  this  the  edges  got 
so  turned  and  the  blades  so  bent,  that  unless  they  had  time 
to  straighten  them  with  their  foot  against  the  ground  they 
could  not  deliver  a  second  blow." 

The  Britons  first  used  the  lance  with  a  bone  point  in- 
serted into  the  shaft,  and  then  a  point  of  bronze  fixed  in 
the  same  way  ;  later  on  the  shaft  had  a  socket.  Their 
shields  at  first  were  basket  work,  imitated  in  bronze  later, 
and  they  had  brazen  spears  and  sword  blades,  against  the 
Roman  steel.  With  missile  weapons  they  were  a  match 
for  the  allies  in  the  Roman  ranks  ;  with  sword  and  shield 
they  protected  themselves,  and  replied  to  the  enemy's  dis- 
charge. But  at  close  quarters  they  were  no  match  for  men 
trained  in  the  sword  drill,  whose  shields  were  larger,  and 
whose  weapons  could  thrust  as  well  as  cut. 

In  mediaeval  times  the  same  law  operated.  Just  as 
people  like  the  Boers  cannot  in  our  day  make  their  own 
artillery,  so  in  the  Middle  Ages  there  was  such  great  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  steel,  that  it  was  supposed  to  be  found 
in  natural  veins.  Both  Roger  Bacon  and  Marco  Polo 
mention  the  supposition. 

The  rise  of  the  Moslem  power  would  seem  to  have  had 
to  do  with  superiority  in  the  working  of  iron,  and  therefore 
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in  industry.  In  781  Nicephorus  dethroned  the  Greek  em- 
press, Irene,  who  had  paid  Haroun  a  tribute  of  70,000 
golden  pieces.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Caliph,  who 
cast  at  his  feet  a  bundle  of  swords.  Haroun,  with  his 
scimitar,  hacked  the  bad  swords  to  pieces,  dismissing  the 
ambassador  contemptuously.  The  possessor  of  the  better 
sword  ravaged  Asia,  and  had  the  tribute  gold  stamped  with 
his  own  and  his  sons'  heads.  Contemporaries  know  well 
the  import  of  the  better  weapon  :  the  Russian  Slavs  were 
reported  to  have  good  swords  as  far  as  Arabia.  M.  Ram- 
baud  gives  the  significance  of  this.  The  Khazarui  imposed 
a  tribute  of  swords  on  the  Polane.  When  the  latter  brought 
the  arms  to  the  Khazarui,  they  were  afraid,  and  said  to 
their  princes : — "  Our  swords  have  only  one  edge :  these  have 
two.  We  tremble  lest  one  day  this  people  should  levy  a 
tribute  on  us  and  other  tribes."  The  Philistines  recognised 
this  truth  when  they  compelled  the  neighbouring  Israelites, 
whom  they  had  subdued,  to  bring  their  agricultural  imple- 
ments to  them  to  be  sharpened. 

There  is  another  tendency  in  war,  which  in  connection 
with  agriculture  induces  men  to  take  to  settled  habitations. 
To  make  a  settlement  possible,  it  is  not  merely  necessary 
to  be  ready  to  till  the  soil — the  tribe  must  be  willing  to 
undergo  the  labour  of  building  a  rude  fortification.  In 
the  polished  stone  age  well-engineered  ramparts  were  con- 
structed, of  which  General  Lane-Fox  says  : — "These  camps 
are  engineered,  in  relation  to  the  weapons  possessed  in 
those  times,  quite  as  well  as  camps  devised  by  the  Royal 
Engineers  of  the  present  time  in  relation  to  the  range  of 
rifles  and  big  guns.  They  were  so  arranged  as  to  enable 
their  defenders  on  the  ramparts  to  command  the  tracts  of 
land  immediately  in  front,  and  sweep  them  with  their  slings 
and  arrows."  From  the  great  number  of  these  camps  it  is 
clear  that  primaeval  peace  is  a  dream ;  on  the  contrary,  war 
was  constant.     In  Sussex  the  primary  importance  of  de- 
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fence  was  so  great  that  the  camps  are  often  at  a  distance 
from  water  or  fuel ;  the  downs  that  are  fortified  have  all 
their  tops  enclosed,  since  it  was  impossible  to  leave  any 
point  that  the  enemy  might  occupy.  The  ancient  fortresses, 
according  to  Burton,  "  disappeared  in  the  timbered  plains 
and  morasses,  which  make  so  great  a  portion  of  northern 
Europe."  He  gives  as  examples  of  the  fortresses  of  the 
past,  the  White  Caterthun,  with  its  four  concentric  circles 
of  stone,  and  its  rampart  twenty  feet  thick  at  the  top, 
broadening  to  a  hundred  feet  at  the  bottom.  Dunsinnane 
is  a  range  of  hills,  the  White  and  Black  Caterthun  are 
detached  hills  off  the  Grampians,  the  White  forming  a  sort 
of  bastion,  overlooking  the  valley  of  Strathmore. 

Comparatively  modern  examples  prove  that  this  branch 
of  the  art  of  war  is  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  any  pro- 
gress. A  traveller  in  Abyssinia  in  the  seventeenth  century 
records  that  the  inhabitants  could  not  be  properly  said  to 
have  either  cities  or  houses  ;  they  live  in  tents  or  cottages 
made  of  straw  and  clay,  and  from  the  emperor  downwards 
were  constantly  on  the  move,  being  obliged  to  turn  wher- 
ever danger  summoned  them.  Another  passage  furnishes 
the  corollary : — "  They  neither  sow  their  lands  nor  im- 
prove them  by  any  kind  of  culture  ;  but,  living  upon 
milk  and  flesh,  encamp  like  the  Arabs,  without  any 
settled  habitation."  The  half-civilised  Indians  in  America 
were  in  great  dread  of  those  who  were  more  savage,  but 
they  were  able  to  protect  themselves  and  their  lands  by 
fortresses  built  of  strong  brick,  placed  with  a  regard  to 
military  geography.  With  this  art  of  fortification  went 
irrigation,  the  cultivation  of  the  potato,  and  a  certain  know- 
ledge of  astronomy  among  the  Incas  of  Peru.  The  bar- 
barous tribes  constantly  fought  with  one  another,  and  some 
of  them,  where  the  buffalo  was  more  difficult  to  hunt,  raised 
Indian  corn,  but  they  had  nothing  like  a  central  govern- 
ment;   while  the  Incas  ruled  over  an  empire  and  made 
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some  slight  use  of  bronze  in  addition  to  their  stone 
implements. 

In  Caesar's  time,  in  Trans-Alpine  Gaul,  the  towns  were 
for  the  most  part  walled,  and  possessed  market-places, 
and  some  of  them  were  strongly  fortified.  Trunks 
of  trees,  forty  feet  long,  "  were  laid  on  the  ground  side  by 
side,  and  some  two  feet  apart."  The  ends  pointing  towards 
the  interior  of  the  town  were  connected  together,  and  the 
spaces  between  the  trunks  filled  in  for  the  most  part  no 
doubt  with  earth,  but  on  what  was  to  be  the  outer  face  of 
the  walls  with  stone.  The  second  layer  was  placed  over 
the  first  in  such  a  way  that  its  timbers  lay  over  the  stone- 
work, and  its  stonework  over  the  timbers  of  the  first  layer, 
so  that  when  the  whole  was  finished  the  ends  of  the  several 
trunks  appeared,  on  the  outer  face  of  the  wall,  disposed 
check-wise.  We  learn  from  Caesar  that  walls  so  constructed 
were  not  only  satisfactory  to  the  eye,  but  had  other  and 
more  important  advantages :  they  could  neither  be  burnt, 
on  account  of  the  strength  of  the  stonework,  nor  breached 
by  the  ram,  owing  to  the  bond  given  by  the  timber." 

This  mode  of  construction  must  have  been  well  known 
to  the  Britons ;  and,  as  their  country  was  two-thirds  forest, 
it  was  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  their  position  ;  the 
similarity  of  the  tribes  on  either  side  of  the  strait,  and  their 
intercourse,  make  it  allowable  to  conjecture  that  they  too 
had  a  rude  fortification,  although  the  remains  of  defences 
half  constructed  of  timber  would  have  long  since  perished. 
But  the  matter  is  placed  beyond  the  region  of  supposition 
by  the  direct  evidence  of  Dion  Cassius.  The  Britons 
carried  their  valuables  within  the  line  of  their  strongest 
defences  as  most  difficult  of  access,  that  is,  of  course,  the 
neighbouring  thickets,  when  Caesar  invaded  them.  After 
placing  these  in  safety  they  cut  down  the  surrounding 
trees,  and  piled  others  in  layers  upon  them,  so  as  in  some 
degree  to  resemble  a  wall.     Subsequently  on  their  retreat 
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to  the  Thames  they  defended  the  passage  with  stakes,  as 
well  above  as  beneath  the  water.  Caesar  was  both  able  to 
force  the  stockade  and  to  turn  their  flank  by  making  the 
Celts  swim  the  river  higher  up. 

As  the  earlier  fortress  tended  to  secure  the  early  settle- 
ment, so  the  fortress  colonies  of  Rome,  on  the  coast  and 
on  her  roads,  made  possible,  in  place  of  the  settlements  on 
the  edges  of  the  forests,  and  on  the  hill-tops,  the  larger 
settlements  among  the  forest  clearings.  Camps  were  still 
their  dwelling-places,  as  they  had  been  for  neolithic  man, 
but  they  were  camps  that,  in  doing  the  work  of  war, 
became  cities,  and  cities  on  sites  best  suited  to  guard  and 
promote  intercourse  in  peace.  In  12  B.C.,  Drusus  carried 
the  Roman  line  of  fortifications  as  far  as  the  Danube  ;  he 
had  crossed  the  Rhine  and  sailed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ems, 
where  he  built  a  castle.  After  his  victory  he  raised  fifty 
strongholds,  among  them  Mayence  and  Bonn.  The  great 
wall  of  Hadrian  was  the  work  of  their  soldiers.  Towards 
the  north,  which  they  could  not  hold,  was  a  great  fosse, 
and  south  of  it  a  stone  wall,  with  earthen  ramparts,  and 
another  ditch,  seventy  feet  long,  six  to  nine  feet  in  breadth, 
eighteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  with  twenty  fortresses  or 
barracks  at  intervals,  all  the  courses  square  blocks  of  free- 
stone, and  forming,  with  the  ditch,  "  some  thirty  feet  of 
perpendicular  rampart,  facing  the  barbarian."  The  line  of 
the  wall  commands,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  heights,  and 
either  full  in  front,  or  from  right  or  left,  kept  under  obser- 
vation every  possible  approach  from  the  north.  The  wall 
of  Antonine,  crossing  from  the  Forth  to  the  Clyde,  was 
carried  so  that  morass  or  river  or  natural  difficulties  of  the 
ground  might  protect  its  front. 

When  we  come  to  our  own  history,  and  to  the  germ  of 
our  own  constitution,  there  is  a  great  deal  still  to  be  learnt 
of  the  art  of  war.  But  the  space  that  has  been  traversed  is 
far  more  important,  both  in  time  and  difficulty,  than  that 
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which  the  English  people  had  yet  to  cover.  Some  of  them, 
at  all  events,  have  iron  weapons  ;  they  are  mailed  warriors, 
their  shields  are  made  of  leather,  their  spears  are  tipped 
with  iron,  and  they  know  of  the  sword.  The  work  of 
fortification  was  the  work  of  all.  The  lands  of  the  Saxon 
were  charged  with  "  burh-bot,"  and  the  English  paid 
"castle-silver."  Among  the  Welsh  the  manor  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  and  in  the  Welsh  laws  the  tenants  are 
seen  to  be  bound  to  build  the  several  parts,  such  as  the  but- 
tery, the  hall,  and  the  chapel.  The  importance,  however, 
attached  to  fortification,  constrained  the  whole  body  of  the 
tenants,  though  they  were  not  all  obliged  to  perform  the 
servile  work  of  tilling  the  king's  land,  to  help  in  the 
building  and  perhaps  in  the  repair  of  the  castle  j  and  this 
was  distinctively  "  the  work  of  the  manor." 

In  these  days,  when  all  Europe  is  armed  to  the  teeth, 
when  all  thoughtful  men  deplore  the  drain  in  men  and 
money  that  our  huge  fleet  and  the  standing  armies  of  the 
continent  impose  upon  the  most  advanced  peoples,  and 
when  the  world  is  more  prosperous  than  it  has  ever  been 
before,  when  civil  wars  have  ceased,  and  foreign  wars  are  a 
matter  of  weeks  instead  of  years,  except  in  conflict  with 
the  Boers,  it  may  be  well  to  ask  is  there  any  discoverable 
law  that  makes  this  great  expenditure  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise. The  lines  of  Tennyson,  in  their  grand  prophecy  of 
the  time  "  When  the  war  drum  throbs  no  longer,"  rather 
voice  an  aspiration  than  furnish  matter  for  argument.  The 
law  of  invention  is  not  what  it  is  represented  to  be  in  bio- 
graphical works ;  on  the  contrary,  the  use  of  an  invention  de- 
pends upon  the  people  who  use  it.  No  one  man  is  empowered 
to  make  his  nation  strong  enough  to  conquer  others,  either 
in  manufactures  or  battles.  The  people,  that  is  to  be  sub- 
ject, must  be  unfit  to  be  enrolled  among  the  more  pro- 
gressive nations  whose  confines,  as  they  widen,  touch  upon 
its  borders. 
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The  law  of  the  gradual  arming  of  the  world  co-operates 
with  this  law  of  invention.  The  least  progressive  races, 
and  those  who  most  delight  in  a  war  of  plunder,  are  kept 
back  from  the  area  inhabited  by  the  more  advanced,  who 
carry  on  their  industrial  work  in  security  behind  a  fence  of 
bronze  or  steel,  on  which  the  stone  implements  are  shat- 
tered. The  court  of  arbitration,  for  which  so  many  have 
vainly  longed,  is  not  needed.  The  laws  of  war,  like  the 
laws  of  nature,  carry  their  own  sanction  with  them,  and 
they  decide  that  the  world  shall  only  be  gradually  armed, 
as  gradually  as  it  grows  in  civilisation  ;  that  the  better 
weapons  shall  only  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  men  who  use 
the  ploughshare  as  well  as  the  sword,  who  will  reclaim 
lands  from  the  wilderness,  and  whose  final  aim  is,  in  effect, 
peaceful  toil  and  settled  homes.  This  law  has  received  its 
greatest  illustration  in  our  own  century.  Twice  in  the  city 
of  Rome,  as  the  birth  of  Christ  approached,  the  gates  of 
the  Temple  of  Janus  were  closed ;  and  yet  before  the 
empire  came  into  existence  how  great  an  advance  had 
been  made,  from  the  time  when  Rome  was  at  war  with  the 
neighbouring  tribes  to  the  time  when  Italy  was  free  from 
foreign  invaders.  In  this  century  how  few  the  wars  have 
been  compared  with  those  of  the  past ;  how  long  it  is  since 
there  was  rebellion  or  civil  strife  in  Britain  !  We  lament 
with  one  voice  the  size  to  which  armies  and  navies  have 
grown,  and  the  destructiveness  of  weapons,  and  with  the 
same  voice  proclaim  that  this  is  "  the  wonderful  century." 
11  Out  of  the  same  historical  mouth  ought  not  to  proceed 
blessing  and  cursing." 

III.    Empires  Enslaving  their  Subjects  and 
Defended  by  Mercenaries  Fall 

In  considering  how  the  lands  they  held  were  lost  before 
the  inrush  of  the  barbarians,  the  examples  of  Greece  and 
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Carthage  furnish  in  part  a  parallel,  and  in  part  a  contrast. 
Sparta  held  to  the  pure  blood,  and  could  find  no  better  way 
of  solving  the  problem  of  the  helots  than  sending  out  its 
youth  on  "  the  secret  service  "  of  assassination.  Athens  not 
only  lived,  with  the  glory  of  its  life  ministered  to  by  a  slave 
population  many  times  greater  than  its  freemen,  but  it 
kept  the  subject  cities  in  bondage.  Its  ships,  on  which  the 
poorer  citizens  were  able  to  serve,  who  would  have  been 
only  badly  armed  for  land  warfare,  drove  into  confusion 
and  rout  the  subject  navies  of  Persia,  huddled  together  in 
the  strait  at  Salamis ;  but  only  its  own  citizens  were  free. 
The  Greek  did  not  rise  to  a  greater  conception  than  that 
of  the  city  state ;  and  the  allies,  whose  ships  helped  to 
drive  the  navy  of  the  great  king  from  the  JEgean  Sea  and 
the  Western  Mediterranean,  paid,  though  partly  by  their 
own  fault,  tribute  to  the  imperial  city,  until  at  last  some  of 
them  turned  against  her,  and  Sparta  destroyed  the  long 
walls  of  Themistocles  to  the  music  of  the  flute.  Athens  to 
some  extent  recovered  her  power  ;  but  there  appeared  the 
certain  indication  of  falling  empire  ;  the  citizens  objected 
to  military  service,  and  preferred,  as  their  Ionian  brethren 
had  done  in  part,  to  employ  hired  troops.  Carthage  was 
worse  than  Athens ;  she  bestowed  some  attention  on  her 
cavalry,  and  scarcely  any  on  her  infantry ;  her  troops  were 
chiefly  mercenaries,  her  subjects  were  heavily  oppressed, 
and  once  she  was  in  a  difficulty  they  were  eager  to  see  her 
downfall.  The  two  policies  received  a  trial  in  the  Punic 
wars,  when  the  genius  of  Hannibal  was  thrown  into  the 
scale  of  oppression.  "  Has  any  one  of  the  Latin  towns 
deserted  ?  "  was  the  question  asked  in  the  senate  house  at 
Carthage,  when  the  bushels  of  golden  rings  taken  from  the 
fingers  of  knights  were  poured  upon  the  floor  as  an  evidence 
of  the  victory  at  Cannae.  The  loss  of  eighty  thousand 
men,  of  consuls,  of  consulars,  and  knights,  and  of  four  great 
battles,  was  not  sufficient  to  make  the  Roman  senate  do 
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more  than  thank  a  defeated  general : — "  because  he  had  not 
despaired  of  the  republic."  Before  the  battle  of  the 
Metaurus,  which  is  called  decisive,  the  Spanish  soldiers 
were  unwilling,  as  Livy  tells  us,  to  fight,  so  as  to  give  the 
victory  to  Hasdrubal,  and  enable  him  to  drag  them  into 
Italy,  to  succour  his  brother.  The  decisive  factor  was  not 
a  battle,  or  Cannae  would  have  turned  the  tide  of  history, 
but  that  Roman  and  Latin  fought  side  by  side,  as  the 
colonists  do  with  the  British ;  that  the  allies  on  the  whole 
stood  firm,  and  that  before  the  coming  of  an  invader,  the 
chain  of  Roman  fortresses,  on  every  road,  and  mountain 
pass,  and  river,  hampered  the  general,  whose  genius  seemed 
to  leave  to  them,  when  opposed  to  him  in  the  field,  no 
other  alternative  but  to  die  worthily  of  the  Roman  name. 

In  the  world  of  the  Mediterranean  slavery  was  thought 
natural,  as  it  was  once  amongst  all  mankind,  for  the  slave 
was  a  debtor  for  his  life  or  the  descendant  of  such  a  debtor. 
But  in  Rome,  with  its  vast  area  of  conquest,  slaves  were 
very  plentiful,  whereas  in  the  north  the  supply  was  limited. 
As  early  as  the  time  of  Scipio,  who  conquered  Hannibal, 
there  were  so  many  freed  slaves  in  the  forum  that  he  bade 
the  people  be  silent,  for  "  Italy  was  only  their  step-mother." 
In  spite  of  the  mitigation  of  the  lot  of  the  slave,  which 
was  gradually  softened  under  the  emperors,  his  presence 
degraded  industry,  and  made  possible  those  "  vast  landed 
estates  "  which  were  said  to  "  have  ruined  Italy."  In  the 
provinces  the  Roman  law  helped  to  preserve  the  empire  for 
a  long  time,  though  their  policy  required  that  the  soldiers 
furnished  should  serve  in  other  countries  than  their  own, 
and  thus  be  attached  only  to  the  camp  and  general. 
Whether  it  was  possible  or  not  for  them  to  grant  freedom 
to  the  subject  races,  and  to  frame  constitutions  that  would 
have  worked,  considering  that  the  range  of  peoples  was 
from  Greek  to  barbarian,  and  they  did  as  far  as  possible 
leave  to  each  people  local  autonomy,  the  historic  fact  is 
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that  subject  peoples  rarely,  if  ever,  have  been  granted  free- 
dom by  their  conquerors.  Even  if  the  rulers  had  the  wish 
to  do  so,  the  ideas  of  races  have  been  so  different  that  it  is 
to  be  doubted  if  any  one  people  can  understand  another 
sufficiently  to  furnish  them  with  a  constitutional  machinery 
suited  to  their  natural  aptitude.  In  the  Life  of  Cardinal 
Manning  it  is  mentioned  that,  when  some  of  the  cardinals 
thought  of  him  for  pope,  he  declined  on  the  ground  that  a 
pope  who  understood  Italy  was  needed,  and  that  he  had 
never  known  a  foreigner  who  understood  England.  But 
the  wish  to  grant  freedom  was  not  very  likely  to  exist,  and 
each  people  had  to  take  freedom  for  themselves.  Otherwise 
the  most  philosophic  rulers  were  likely  to  think  with  Aris- 
totle that  slavery  was  natural,  and  with  Plato  that  the  most 
perfect  form  of  government  was  the  one  which  they  them- 
selves directed,  "  when  kings  were  philosophers,  or  philoso- 
phers made  kings." 

The  wide  empire  gained  in  about  two  centuries  could 
only  be  governed  by  a  military  despotism  ;  and  this 
autocracy  rested  not  on  citizens  enrolled  for  the  defence  of 
their  country,  but  on  conscripts  dragged  from  their  homes 
to  fight  in  quarrels  with  which  they  had  no  concern.  Never, 
except  in  oriental  empires,  was  the  inter-dependence  of 
the  military  and  industrial  organisations  of  an  empire 
exhibited  in  a  form  that  showed  how  the  endurance  of 
labour  and  the  endurance  of  peril  can  only  be  bought  at 
the  price  of  the  decay  of  civilisation.  The  luxury  of  Rome, 
a  city,  as  Jugurtha  had  seen,  doomed  to  fall  "because  every- 
thing there  was  for  sale,"  and  the  imperial  autocracy  was 
based  neither  on  the  labour  nor  on  the  courage  of  freemen. 

War,  then,  ceased  by  the  law  of  "  falling  empires  and 
purchased  manhood,"  to  be  anything  more  than  a  laborious 
and  dangerous  slavery.  It  was  despised,  as  it  had  been  in 
Egypt,  and  as  it  was  to  be  in  Italy  and  China.  The 
polished  classes  used  every  stratagem  to  escape  from  the 
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duty  of  bearing  arms,  and  left  them  to  the  barbarian  and 
the  peasant.  By  the  law  of  the  dispersal  of  weapons  and 
tactics,  the  tribes  that  on  the  frontiers  threatened  the 
empire  learnt  not  only  the  use  of  arms,  but  how  to  make 
them ;  they  were  taught  in  the  service  of  Rome  the  disci- 
pline that  they  were  to  turn  against  her.  The  old  idea  of 
citizenship,  when  the  city  was  still  a  republic,  was  forgotten  ; 
it  was  no  longer  the  right  and  privilege  of  every  citizen  to 
bear  arms.  "  The  Quirites  "  were  no  longer  the  men  who 
fought  for  their  city ;  the  proud,  military  meaning  of  the 
term  was  lost,  and  it  bore  the  interpretation  of  "  citizens  " 
only  ;  it  became  so  much  a  contemptuous  epithet  that  by 
its  use  Julius  Caesar  appeased  sedition  among  his  soldiers. 
In  the  Pharsalia  of  Lucan,  Mr.  Ridley's  translation,  the 
general's  words  run  thus  : — "  Quit  ye  then  my  camp, 
Quirites,  Caesar's  soldiers  now  no  more."  Germanicus,  in 
addressing  his  own  rebellious  soldiers,  referred  to  the  pre- 
cedent : — "  The  divine  Julius  once  quelled  an  army's  mutiny 
with  a  single  word,  by  calling  those,  who  were  renouncing 
their  military  obedience,  \  citizens.'  " 

Suetonius,  in  writing  of  "  the  divine  Augustus,"  describes 
his  efforts  to  restore  the  old  Roman  discipline,  how  he 
punished  those  who  yielded  ground,  and  rewarded  bravery 
in  the  field.  He  was  in  despair  at  the  victory  of  Arminius, 
and  would  sometimes  dash  his  head  against  the  door, 
shouting  : — "  Quintilius  Varus,  give  me  back  my  legions." 
For  many  years  "  he  kept  the  day  of  slaughter  sad  and 
mournful,"  and  well  he  might,  for  it  was  no  longer  as  in  the 
old  days,  when  after  Cannae  even  the  boys  who  still  wore 
the  toga  with  the  border  were  enrolled.  Patriotism  had  so 
far  been  forgotten  that  a  Roman  knight  cut  off  the  thumbs 
of  his  two  sons  on  their  coming  to  manhood,  to  avoid  their 
taking  the  military  oath ;  to  check  the  practice,  the 
emperor  sold  him,  with  his  goods,  in  the  old  form  of  law  by 
the  auction  "  under  the  spear."     There  was  yet   another 
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point  of  difference  in  the  status  of  the  soldier ;  when  he 
addressed  the  troops  from  the  tribunal  he  styled  them  no 
longer  "  fellow-soldiers,"  but  "  soldiers  "  only. 

The  contrast  between  the  Roman  soldier  and  the  Gaul  is 
given  by  a  soldier  who  fought  under  Julian  in  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  : — "  The  Gaul  at  every  age  shows  the  greatest 
readiness  for  warfare ;  the  old  man's  breast  has  equal 
strength  with  that  of  the  adult ;  his  limbs  are  as  hardened 
by  cold  and  labour.  Never  do  any  of  them  mutilate  them- 
selves to  escape  military  service,  as  in  Italy  is  often  the 
case.  Such  men  they  call,  in  the  language  of  the  district 
(!  murci '),  cowards." 

The  Digest  gives  the  cases  in  which  it  was  a  crime  to 
take  refuge  with  the  colours  ;  for  instance,  in  those  who  did 
so  to  escape  a  punishment  such  as  banishment  to  an  island. 
Adulterers,  or  those  condemned  for  a  criminal  offence, 
might  not  volunteer.  It  was,  however,  a  greater  crime  to 
avoid  military  service  than  to  undertake  it  improperly. 
Those  who  did  not  come  to  the  levy  were  to  be  reduced  to 
servitude,  as  "  traitors  to  freedom."  The  phrase  is  signifi- 
cant, as  if  the  law-makers,  a  class  which  does  not  generally 
waste  time  on  fine  language,  were  conscious  that  neglect  of 
military  duty  meant  slavery  for  the  Roman.  The  fathers 
who  weakened  their  children  that  they  might  be  unfit  for 
the  army  were  banished  by  Trajan's  rescript. 

The  soldiers  were  impatient  of  the  heavy  armour  that 
had  once  been  worn,  and  of  the  military  exercises  that  had 
been  gone  through  by  their  victorious  predecessors.  When 
only  a  part  of  the  population  were  ready  to  bear  arms,  their 
interests  became  different  from  those  of  the  rest.  The 
provincial  armies  were  constantly  making  their  generals 
rival  emperors,  so  that  at  last  they  were  withdrawn  from 
the  frontier,  and  dispersed  in  small  bodies  among  the  towns, 
where  they  degenerated  from  a  standing  army  into  a 
militia.     The  militia  of  a  people  in  this  stage  of  civilisation 
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cannot  be  equal  to  that  supplied  by  nations  of  shepherds  or 
husbandmen,  whose  daily  occupations  keep  them  active, 
and  who,  though  they  no  longer  depend  for  subsistence  on 
hunting,  still  hunt  for  food  and  to  defend  their  crops  and 
cattle.  Barbarians  had  for  a  long  time  been  enlisted  in  the 
Roman  army,  but  a  further  downward  step  was  taken  when 
barbarian  militias  were  hired  under  their  own  chieftains  to 
defend  the  frontiers  of  the  empire. 

The  way  the  western  empire  fell  before  the  warlike 
barbarians  of  the  north  is  well  known  ;  the  eastern  empire 
has  no  place  at  all  in  English  histories,  though  it  has  so 
large  a  place  in  the  story  of  sea-power  and  commerce.  In 
the  west  there  had  been  a  disinclination  to  bear  arms,  but 
still  there  were  traditions  of  freedom  from  which  the  empire 
escaped  when  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred  to 
the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus.  The  supreme  power  became 
more  rigid,  and  the  disuse  of  the  right  to  bear  arms 
hardened  into  law.  The  court  was  disinclined  to  the 
citizens  entering  the  army,  and  indeed  retained  them  in 
their  several  stations  that  the  tale  of  taxes  might  not  be 
diminished.  If  there  were  space  to  quote  them,  the  pro- 
visions in  the  Digest  would  mark  by  legislative  enact- 
ment the  decay  of  freedom,  and  the  burdens  imposed  on 
industry.  The  eastern  empire  held  its  own  against  the 
oriental  empires,  though  the  balance  swayed  to  and  fro. 
Its  first  crash  into  ruin  was  when  the  free  and  warlike  west 
came  in  the  fleet,  whose  existence  was  the  mark  of  sea- 
power  and  commerce,  to  the  lands  that  despotism  based  on 
"purchased  manhood"  was  unable  to  defend.  In  1161 
before  the  Latin  conquest  of  Constantinople,  Benjamin  of 
Tudela,  who  went  all  through  the  Mediterranean,  and  from 
Spain  to  Babylon,  taking  notes,  recorded  in  his  account  of 
Constantinople  the  unwarlike  character  of  the  men  of  the 
eastern  empire  : — "  The  Greeks  hire  soldiers  of  all  nations» 
whom  they  call  barbarians,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
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their  wars  with  the  Sultan  of  the  Thogarmim,  who  are 
called  Turks.  They  have  no  martial  spirit  themselves,  and, 
like  women,  are  unfit  for  warlike  enterprises." 

Before  its  final  downfall  the  same  sign  appeared.  La 
Brocquiere,  in  1433,  remarked  the  inferiority  in  war  of  the 
Christian  to  the  Turk ;  he  was  told  that  the  Hungarians 
would  not  dare  to  defend  Belgrade,  however  great  its 
strength,  against  them.  He  considered  lamentable  the 
strange  subjection  in  which  the  Turks  kept  the  Emperor  of 
Constantinople  and  the  Greeks.  Years  before  the  fall  of 
Constantinople,  this  Burgundian  officer  saw  that  the 
Christians  were  powerless  to  resist  an  attack  on  the  capital, 
unless  they  were  aided  by  Western  Europe.  In  the  last 
struggle  against  Mahomet  II.,  only  two  out  of  twelve 
divisions  of  the  fortifications  were  commanded  by  Greeks  ; 
the  rest  were  entrusted  to  foreigners. 


IV.    Weapons  and  Fortresses  of  the  Saxons 
and  Vikings 

DURING  the  decay  of  the  empire  the  fortifications  had 
probably  been  neglected  in  Britain,  as  they  had  been  in 
Gaul ;  but  even  as  it  was  they  opposed  some  obstacle  to 
the  invaders,  just  as  the  natural  fortresses  did,  in  particular 
the  wood  of  Anderida.  There  is  an  item  making  for 
disaster  as  yet  unreckoned,  for  though  the  invaders  had 
slaves  themselves,  they  came  to  a  land  where  slavery  had 
had  full  scope  under  the  protection  of  an  imperial  power. 
Two  sets  of  facts  are  clear  in  considering  the  nature  of  the 
warfare  that  the  conquerors  made.  The  first  is  that  the 
Saxons,  in  comparison  with  the  strength  of  Rome,  pro- 
vided there  had  been  no  internal  weakness,  would  have 
been  powerless,  and  that  therefore  the  Roman  empire  in 
obedience  to  the  laws  set  forth  in  the  previous  chapters  fell 
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from  within.  The  second  is  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  in 
their  turn  were  too  warlike,  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
corruption  in  their  state  for  them  to  be  entirely  enslaved, 
and  that  though  they  fell  before  Dane  and  Norman  they 
were  not  entirely  outmatched,  but  were  able  to  extort  a 
certain  measure  of  freedom  from  their  conquerors,  who,  as 
they  came  in  small  bands  as  colonists,  were  absorbed  into 
the  body  of  the  people. 

As  long  as  history  is  only  confined  to  domestic  affairs, 
it  is  possible  oracularly  to  account  for  freedom  by  re- 
marking on  the  excellence  of  our  constitution.  In  case  of 
foreign  conquest,  however,  constitutional  history — and  no 
greater  learning  than  that  which  adorns  the  subject  has 
been  devoted  to  any  other  branch  of  knowledge — cannot 
explain  why  the  whole  population  was  not  reduced  to 
slavery.  Saxons  and  Vikings  in  turn  considered  slavery  as 
part  of  their  domestic  polity.  To  reduce  the  vanquished 
to  serfdom  was  regarded  as  a  charitable  exercise  of  the 
victor's  complete  power.  Yet  the  Saxon  laws  protected 
the  British,  though  not  equally  with  the  Saxon.  Treaties 
were  made  between  Saxon  and  Briton,  as  they  were 
between  Dane  and  Saxon. 

The  explanation  of  freedom  in  our  nation,  as  in  all 
nations,  is  a  simple  one.  As  the  world  becomes  more 
civilised,  its  weapons  improve  in  efficiency  with  its  imple- 
ments. Both  of  these  not  merely  improve  ;  they  become 
more  general.  As  the  world  is  gradually  armed,  an  arm- 
ing which  is  regulated  by  its  industrial  efficiency,  there  are 
fewer  subject  races  in  proportion  to  the  area  inhabited  by 
the  most  advanced.  As  the  nation  develops  its  peaceful 
arts,  weapons  become  more  common.  The  ruling  caste  is 
less  and  less  protected  by  superior  weapons  and  armour, 
till  at  last  the  crisis  is  reached  in  the  conflict  between 
chivalry  and  plebeian  soldiery.  The  English  constitution 
is  therefore  unintelligible,  as  far  as  any  theory  of  causation 
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is  concerned,  without  some  statement,  however  brief,  of  the 
law  of  invention,  the  law  governing  the  materials  used  for 
weapons  and  implements  alike,  the  law  of  the  dispersal  of 
weapons,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  knowledge  of  tactics, 
and  the  law  that  slave  labour  and  slave  bravery  will  not 
preserve  either  an  industrial  or  military  organisation. 

With  the  distribution  of  the  best  weapons  known  goes 
not  only  the  maintenance  of  bands  of  warriors,  who  must 
finally  be  recruited  from  the  people,  and  whose  voice 
checks  the  arbitrary  power  of  chiefs,  but  also  the  necessity 
for  a  reserve.  If  one  kingdom  is  to  hold  its  own  against 
another,  this  reserve  must  be  in  good  fighting  order,  and 
the  provision  of  weapons  and  armour  must  be  more  than 
permitted,  it  must  be  enjoined.  The  discussion  of  these 
laws  has  placed  us  in  a  position  to  understand  the  general 
principles  of  constitutional  development,  and  so  to 
approach,  with  some  chance  of  comprehending  them,  the 
birth  and  growth  of  the  British  constitution. 

From  a  Welsh  bard  is  taken  the  description  of  the 
Saxons  in  war-array.  They  had  daggers,  spears,  and 
shields  ;  and  in  one  battle  there  were  three  hundred  wear- 
ing the  byrnie,  with  which  they  were  acquainted  at  least  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  a  leather  tunic  sewn 
with  rings,  this  was  "  the  netted  limb-sark,"  "  the  battle- 
sark,"  and  those  who  wore  it  moved  with  somewhat  of  the 
clang  of  arms,  "  the  polished  ring  iron  sang  in  its  meshes." 
The  spears  were  of  ash  timber  with  a  tip  of  gray.  Two 
songs  speak  of  them  as  having  "  a  poisoned  edge  " ;  a  great 
historian  is  reluctant  to  believe  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  can 
have  taken  any  such  base  advantage  ;  among  the  Vikings, 
however,  it  seems  this  practice  sometimes  prevailed,  the 
sagas  mention  it  coolly,  and  as  some  swords  "  caused 
death  every  time  they  inflicted  a  wound,  we  must  infer 
that  their  blades  had  been  poisoned,  either  during  or  after 
forging."     The  spears  were  thrown  in  battle,  as  well  as 
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used  at  close  quarters  ;  the  enemies'  spears  were  hurled 
back. 

"Let  he  the  hard  spear  fare  once  yet  again." 

Those  of  the  defeated  who  escaped  were  "the  darts' 
bloody  leaving."  Again,  they  used  the  javelin,  and  "  off- 
shot  the  boldest,"  who  wished  to  seize  a  point  of  vantage. 
The  Danes  threw  the  axe  in  battle,  and  in  harrying  the 
coast,  as  appears  by  a  charter  of  Canute  granting  land  to 
the  monks  of  Canterbury : — "  as  far  as  a  taper  axe  can 
be  thrown  on  the  shore  from  a  vessel  afloat  at  high 
water." 

Swords,  or  the  knowledge  of  them,  had  passed  to  the 
barbarians  on  the  Roman  frontiers  ;  just  as  in  the  Mata- 
bele  war,  a  number  of  assegais  were  found  bearing  the 
name  of  Marples  Brothers.  The  value  of  the  sword  in 
ancient  history  and  legend  is  confirmed  by  the  science  of 
metallurgy  as  well  as  by  archaeology  and  codes  of  law. 
Looking  back  at  the  pre-eminence  of  hero  and  king,  their 
constitutional  position  is  unintelligible  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  relative  value  of  weapons  and  armour. 

It  is  not  so  much  that  we  lose  a  clear  conception  of  the 
past,  as  that  we  fail  to  understand  the  present.  The  rise 
of  democracy  seems  to  those  who  ignore  the  foregoing 
laws  like  a  thing  of  to-day,  instead  of  being  a  gradual 
growth  dependent  on  the  development  of  a  free  industrial 
organisation,  which  is  able  to  assert  its  will  from  time  to 
time  in  civil  war.  Its  growth  has  been  constant,  and  can 
only  be  stayed  by  plunging  the  world  back  into  the  stage 
of  "  purchased  manhood  and  slave  labour  "  with  its  inevit- 
able end  of  falling  empire.  The  time  this  growth  has 
taken  is  measured  by  thousands  of  years  from  the  period 
when  a  few  among  the  most  advanced  nations  had  know- 
ledge of  the  sword  of  brass,  and  a  few  only  among  that 
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few  possessed  it,  to  the  time  when  all  who  are  called  on  to 
fight  among  all  the  foremost  nations  are  armed  with  rifle 
and  bayonet. 

In  our  own  history  can  be  traced  together  this  gradual 
arming  and  this  gradual  spread  of  democracy.  The 
swords  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Viking  were  ground  carefully 
before  battle,  and  were  "  mill-sharp  "  ;  the  Danes  called 
them  the  "  mill-biters."  Harold  Fair-hair  sent  his  son 
Hakon  for  Athelstan  of  England  to  foster  ;  Hakon  was 
beloved  of  all  men,  and  "  King  Athelstan  gave  Hakon  a 
sword,  of  which  the  hilt  and  handle  were  gold,  and  the 
blade  still  better ;  for  with  it  Hakon  cut  down  a  mill  stone 
to  the  centre  eye,  and  the  sword  thereafter  was  called  the 
Kvernbite.  Better  sword  never  came  into  Norway,  and 
Hakon  carried  it  to  his  dying  day."  This  striking  the 
sword  against  rock  or  iron  was  a  common  method  of  test- 
ing their  temper.  The  Edda  tells  of  Regin  forging  a 
sword  for  Sigurd,  "that  was  named  Gram,  and  was  so 
sharp  that,  immersing  it  in  the  Rhine,  he  let  a  piece  of 
wool  float  down  the  stream,  when  it  clove  the  fleece 
asunder  like  water.  With  that  sword  Sigurd  clove  in  two 
Regin's  anvil." 

The  Kalevide,  the  hero  of  the  Kalevipoeg,  the  national 
epic  of  Esthonia,  searches  for  a  smithy,  where  he  finds  the 
old  smith  and  his  three  sons  hard  at  work  forging  swords. 
Three  shiver  to  pieces,  as  he  strikes  with  them  the  rock  of 
the  smithy.  The  smith  fears  to  see  all  his  stock  ex- 
hausted, and  orders  the  best  to  be  brought  in  ;  this  cuts 
into  the  anvil,  and  does  not  break,  though  its  edge  is 
blunted.  There  is  yet  one  left,  but  its  price  is  tremendous, 
including  the  third  of  a  kingdom.  "  Then  from  a  little 
iron  cupboard  they  fetched  a  sword  which  had  not  its 
equal  in  the  world,  and  on  which  the  smith  and  his  sons 
had  laboured  for  seven  long  years  without  intermission. 
It  was  wrought  of  seven  different  kinds  of  Swedish  iron, 
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with  the  aid  of  seven  powerful  charms,  and  was  tempered 
in  seven  different  waters,  from  those  of  the  sea  and  Lake 
Peipus  to  rain-water."  This  sword  clove  the  anvil  without 
being  harmed  at  all.  It  was  stolen  from  the  hero  by  a 
sorcerer  and  fell  into  a  lake  ;  it  would  have  had  the  power 
of  returning  to  the  hero,  but  he  had  slain  the  son  of  the 
smith  in  the  drinking-bout  that  celebrated  its  purchase. 
To  the  question  whether  it  preferred  "  to  lie  in  the  arms  of 
a  water-nymph  rather  than  to  feel  the  grasp  of  a  hero  in 
battle  ?  "  the  sword  replied  that  it  could  never  forget  the 
murder,  and  the  hero  charged  it  if  any  as  brave  as  himself 
came  near  the  waters,  it  was  to  rise  from  its  bed  and  join 
him. 

"  Greysteel  "  was  the  sword  with  which  Gisli  slew  one  of 
the  baresarks,  who  were  the  swaggering  bullies  of  the 
Viking  times.  It  was  said  to  cleave  "  whatever  its  blow 
fell  on,  were  it  iron  or  aught  else ;  nor  could  its  edge  be 
deadened  by  spells,  for  it  was  forged  by  the  Dwarves." 
This  sword  Gisli  refused  to  return  to  its  owner,  though  he 
attempted  to  compensate  for  its  detention  : — "  Put  thine 
own  price  on  it — any  sum  thou  choosest  in  money." 
"  Greysteel,  the  spear-head  scored  with  runes  made  out  of 
the  good  sword,  did  not  pass  away  with  Gisli  or  his  time. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  it  was  a  well-known 
weapon,  and  was  mentioned  in  two  battles "  ;  it  was  a 
great  spear  of  the  olden  time,  scored  with  runes.  Fight- 
ing men  cherished  their  weapons  and  armour  as  heirlooms, 
and  their  names,  for  they  were  so  scarce  that  they  were 
ear-marked  as  it  were,  passed  into  song.  "  King  Magnus, 
in  the  battle  of  Hlyrskog  Heath,  had  in  his  hands  the 
battle-axe,  called  Hel  (Death),"  which  had  belonged  to 
King  Olaf.  He  had  thrown  off  his  coat  of  ring-mail,  and 
he  hewed  down  with  his  sword  every  man  who  came 
against  him.  So  says  Arnor,  the  earl's  scald,  in  Mr. 
Laing's  translation  : — 
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"His  armour  on  the  ground  he  flung, 
His  broad  axe  round  his  head  he  swung  ; 
And  Norway's  king  strode  on  in  might 
Through  ringing  swords  to  the  wild  fight. 
His  broad  axe  Hel  with  both  hands  wielding, 
Shield,  helms,  and  skulls  before  it  yielding, 
He  seemed  with  Fate  the  world  to  share, 
And  life  or  death  to  deal  out  there." 

A  later  King  Magnus  owned  the  sword  Legbit,  and 
many  other  of  the  Norse  kings'  swords  are  mentioned  by 
name ;  Harold  Hardrada  had  the  mail-coat,  "  Emma." 
The  editor  of  Gisli  gives  many  instances  of  this  also  in 
Anglo-Saxon  history : — "  In  the  will  of  Athelstane  the 
Atheling,  the  brother  of  Edmund  Ironside,  who  died 
young  in  the  days  of  Ethelred  the  Unready,  we  have  a 
most  curious  list  of  weapons  owned  by  that  prince — 
swords  of  all  sorts — which  he  bequeathed  to  his  kinsmen 
and  followers  ;  '  The  sword  with  the  notch  in  the  blade/ 
1  the  sword  with  the  pitted  or  fretted  hilt,'  '  the  sword 
which  King  Offa  owned/  which  must  have  been  then  two 
hundred  years  old,  and  which  he  leaves  to  his  brother 
Edmund  Ironside  ;  and  though  last,  not  least,  a  '  mal 
sword,  which  has  been  ignorantly  rendered,  '  the  sword 
with  a  cross  on  it/  but  which  is  nothing  more  than  own 
brother  to  our  '  mala  •  spear — that  is,  a  sword  with  runic 
figures  or  characters  scored  on  it,  whose  mystical  meaning 
was  thought  to  impart  a  peculiar  virtue  to  the  weapon." 

Swords,  too,  had  their  reputation  among  the  Danes ;  one 
instance  suffices  :  a  sword  called  "  Skrep."  It  would  cleave 
through  any  obstacle  whatsoever.  "  The  king  loathed  to 
leave  this  for  the  benefit  of  posterity  and,  greatly  grudging 
others  the  use  of  it,  had  buried  it  deep  in  the  earth,  mean- 
ing, since  he  had  no  hopes  of  his  son's  using  it,  to  debar 
every  one  else  from  its  possession." 

The  belief  in  the  invulnerability  conferred  by  armour  or 
spells,  or  the  invincibility  given  by  a  famous  sword  was 
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not  confined  to  any  particular  age.  Achilles  was  dipped 
in  water  to  confer  immunity  from  wounds,  and  could  only 
be  hurt  in  the  heel  by  which  his  mother  held  him.  Medea 
gave  Jason  a  drug  which  would  give  him  resistless 
strength  for  a  single  day,  and  with  which  his  sword  and 
spear  were  to  be  sprinkled  also.  Then  the  swords  of  the 
earth-born  men  should  not  harm  him,  nor  the  flame 
breathed  forth  by  the  brazen  bull.  His  sword  became 
irresistible,  so  that  none  of  his  comrades  could  have  with- 
stood it.  They  tried  his  armour  in  vain,  and  found  that 
they  were  quite  unable  to  break  his  spear.  Excalibur,  the 
sword  of  Arthur,  is  well  known  through  Tennyson's 
poems  ;  no  knight  might  wield  it  after  him.  On  the  great 
day  in  the  Pass  of  Roncesvalles,  when  the  : — 

"blast  of  that  dread  horn 
On  Fontarabian  echoes  borne," 

reached  the  ear  of  Charlemagne  in  vain,  Roland  had  taken 
farewell  to  his  sword.  After  praising  its  beauty,  he  adds 
that  its  possessor  was  never  conquered  either  by  earthly 
foe  or  dismayed  by  phantoms  ;  those  whom  it  struck  died ; 
the  smith,  who  made  it,  made  not  another  like  it ;  he 
broke  Durenda  on  a  rock  that  it  might  not  fall  into 
unworthy  hands.  In  The  Story  of  Burnt  Njal,  men  from 
Iceland,  who  had  come  to  Denmark,  are  about  to  attack 
two  pirate  ships.  The  pirates  have  better  weapons  than 
any  that  are  to  be  had,  and  moreover  one  "  has  a  bill 
which  he  had  made  by  seething-spells  ;  this  is  what  the 
spells  say,  that  no  weapon  shall  give  him  his  death  blow 
save  that  bill.  That  thing  follows  it,  too,  that  it  is  known 
at  once  when  a  man  is  to  be  slain  with  that  bill,  for  some- 
thing sings  in  it  so  loudly  that  it  may  be  heard  a  long  way 
off — such  a  strong  nature  has  that  bill  in  it." 

Weapons  that  were  heirlooms  did  not  make  the  heroes 
who  possessed  them  absolutely  invincible,  though  some  of 
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them,  like  the  "  Hel  "  of  King  Magnus  seemed  to  give  the 
power  of  life  and  death.  A  few  things  were  too  hard  for 
them  to  do  ;  in  fighting  with  the  fiend,  "  no  sword  of  old 
celebrity  "  would  take  off  "  the  monster's  bloody  war-fist." 
For  a  final  conflict  a  sword  was  given,  "  pre-eminently  one 
of  old  heirlooms,"  but  it  failed  against  "  the  she-wolf  of 
the  abyss."  "  It  had  in  times  past  supported  many  en- 
counters, had  often  cleft  helmet,  war-harness  of  the 
doomed  ; — that  was  the  first  time  for  the  honoured  trea- 
sure, that  its  fame  broke  down."  The  hero  flung  it  away, 
though  it  was  "  stark  and  steel-edged " ;  and  he  would 
have  been  slain  by  the  hag's  knife  had  not  "  his  breast-net 
interlaced,  his  hard  war-net,  fenced  his  life,"  against  point 
and  edge  it  barred  the  entrance."  The  byrnie  was  not 
always  so  effective  ;  the  javelin  would  burst  through  "  the 
ringfold  "  of  the  corslet,  and  the  poisoned  point  reach  the 
heart.  Then  he  saw  an  old  elfin  sword  that  had  been 
preserved  with  the  tale  of  victory  j  and  this  was  strong 
enough  to  kill  the  fiend,  though  her  blood  destroyed  the 
hard  steel,  like  the  sun  on  ice,  and  the  hilt  alone  remained 
as  a  trophy.  Swords  were  such  a  precious  possession  that 
sometimes  their  origin  was  deemed  supernatural  ;  on  this 
hilt  "  was  written  the  beginning  of  the  primaeval  quarrel, 
what  time  the  flood,  the  rushing  ocean,  destroyed  the 
giants'  brood,  for  they  were  estranged  from  the  eternal 
captain.  On  the  gold  the  rune-staves  told  for  whom  the 
weapon  had  been  wrought."  So  runs  Professor  Earle's 
translation,  which  has  been  used  throughout  for  The  Deeds 
of  Beowulf.  The  great  value  of  the  heirloom  sword  comes 
out  in  this  song.  In  his  last  conflict  with  the  dragon,  the 
war-bill  failed  him,  "  with  its  bared  edge  on  the  foe,  as  it 
had  not  been  expected  to  do,  metal  of  old  renown."  This 
resulted  in  his  death  wound.  The  possession  of  a  reliable 
sword  is  seen  here  to  be  a  matter  of  tribal  concern,  since 
it  caused  the  death  of  the  royal  champion  : — "  Naegling 
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flew  in  splinters,  Beowulf's  sword  betrayed  him  in  battle 
though  old  and  monumental  gray.  To  him  was  it  not 
granted,  that  edges  of  iron  should  help  him  in  fight ;  too 
strong  was  the  hand  of  the  man  who  with  his  stroke  over- 
taxed (as  I  have  heard  all  say)  all  swords  whatsoever  ;  so 
that  when  he  carried  to  conflict  a  weapon  preternaturally 
hard,  he  was  none  the  better  for  it." 

As  the  steel  age  and  the  stone  age  came  into  conflict  in 
the  old  world,  and  met  again  in  America  and  Australia,  so, 
as  our  forces  push  to  the  confines  of  civilisation  they  come 
once  more  on  the  power  of  chieftains  supported  by  the 
heirloom  sword  and  iron  armour.  The  same  laws  of 
invention  and  of  materials  used  for  weapons  produce  the 
same  state  of  society.  In  Nubia  the  swords  of  the  present 
day  are  copies  of  those  used  by  the  crusaders  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  They  have  straight, 
double-edged  blades,  and  are  manufactured  in  Germany. 
Some  seem  to  be  heirlooms  from  crusading  times,  and  are 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  In  the 
collection  of  weapons  and  armour  used  by  the  dervishes, 
made  by  Mr.  Fison,  and  exhibited  at  Ipswich  in  the  autumn 
of  1899,  were  seen  specimens  that  illustrate  how  still  on 
the  edge  of  civilisation  the  chief  has  better  protection  than 
his  followers.  The  humble  dervish  had  his  beggar's  gar- 
ment of  thin  linen,  while  the  leaders  had  theirs  thickly 
quilted,  and  wore  beneath  them  in  many  instances  a  suit  of 
armour.  One  of  the  breastplates  was  marked  with  a  red 
cross,  and  probably  descended  from  crusading  times,  as  did 
two  of  the  swords  engraved  all  over  with  Arabic  characters, 
which  appeared  to  be  of  the  same  age  as  a  blade  that  was 
marked  in  Arabic  figures  with  the  date  1261.  These 
swords  were  as  much  prized  as  "  the  treasure-swords  "  of  the 
Vikings  or  the  Saxons  ;  the  chief  of  one  tribe,  being  asked 
the  price  of  this  kind  of  heirloom,  by  a  quick  gesture  in- 
dicated that  it  was  as  dear  as  life.    Lieutenant  Prideaux,  in 
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his  account  of  Abyssinia,  pictures  the  warrior  bragging  of  his 
musket,  and  after  capering  till  he  is  tired,  shouting  : — 
"  The  slayer  by  the  English." 

The  sword  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  was  the  latest  and  most 
efficient  weapon  of  civilisation,  as  it  was  the  rarest  and  the 
most  prized.  It  was  kept  in  reserve  till  the  artillery  had 
done  its  work  and  then,  like  the  bayonet,  was  used  for  the 
charge.  It  was  only  after  the  shower  of  spears  and  arrows, 
when  the  armies  came  to  close  quarters,  that  Brihtnoth 
drew  : — 

"  His  bill  out  of  sheath, 
Broad  and  brown-edged, 
And  on  the  corslet  smote." 

Their  shields  were  boards  of  linden-wood  ;  only  for  a 
great  occasion,  such  as  conflict  with  a  dragon,  did  they 
think  of  anything  else  ;  iron,  though  they  knew,  of  course, 
of  its  superiority,  was  too  precious.  "  He  gave  orders  that 
they  should  make  for  him,  the  shelter  of  warriors,  the  captain 
of  knights,  wholly  of  iron,  a  war  shield,  a  masterpiece ;  he 
knew  assuredly,  that  forest  timber  would  not  serve  him, 
linden-wood  against  flame ! "  Mungo  Park,  in  his  travels 
in  Africa,  says  that  iron  was  the  article  that  attracted  most 
notice  in  the  early  intercourse  of  the  natives  and  Europeans. 
Its  utility  for  the  instruments  of  war  and  husbandry  made 
it  preferable  to  all  others,  and  iron  soon  became  the  measure 
by  which  the  value  of  all  other  commodities  was  ascertained. 
Thus,  a  certain  quantity  of  goods,  of  whatever  denomina- 
tion, appearing  to  be  equal  in  value  to  a  bar  of  iron,  con- 
stituted, in  the  trader's  phraseology,  a  bar  of  that  particular 
merchandise. 

The  shield  held  in  the  left  hand,  and  the  spear  in  the 
right,  were  raised  in  defiance  : — 

"His  board  heaving, 
Shook  he  the  weak  ash." 
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For  battle  they  formed  the  shield-wall ;  in  The  Story  of 
Burnt  Njal  Gunnar's  shield  being  pierced  by  a  spear,  he 
thrust  it  down  so  hard  that  it  stood  fast  in  the  earth.  The 
translation  of  Professor  Freeman  runs  : — 

"Then  there  Brihtnoth  gan 
Warriors  to  trim. 
Rode  he  and  rede  gave, 
And  his  men  he  taught 
How  they  should  stand 
And  their  stead  hold, 
And  then  bade  that  their  rounds 
Right  they  hold 
Fast  with  hands, 
And  at  nothing  frightened  be. 
When  he  had  the  folk 
Fairly  ytrimmed, 
He  lighted  there  mid  the  men 
That  to  him  liefest  were, 
Where  he  his  hearth-bands 
Most  faithful  wist." 

In  the  war-rush,  when  the  warrior  "shoved  with  his 
shield,"  the  shaft  might  burst  and  the  spear  snap.  In 
The  Story  of  Burnt  Njal  we  get  the  use  the  Vikings  made 
of  their  shields.  The  thrust  of  the  spear  was  to  be  parried 
with  the  shield,  and  if  it  pierced  the  board,  the  shield  was 
to  be  twisted  sharply,  so  that  the  spear-head  might  break 
off  short  at  the  socket.  When  the  spear  was  hurled,  it 
might  be  caught  in  the  air  and  flung  back,  while  the 
warrior,  to  protect  himself,  might  thrust  the  point  of  this 
spear  firmly  into  the  ground.  Wounded  men,  like  the  dead 
in  Sparta,  were  carried  off  on  their  comrades'  shields.  In 
fighting  against  a  dragon,  who  spouted  fire,  the  wooden 
shield  would  be  consumed  ;  a  metaphor  in  legend  of  what 
would  happen  when  it  was  opposed  to  a  good  sword  or 
axe. 

In  all  legends  there  is  a  substratum  of  facts.     In  the 
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legends  about  the  smith,  the  high  importance  of  his  work 
in  the  dawn  of  civilisation  is  realised.  The  fortunate 
owner  of  the  heirloom  sword  finds  that  he  has  a  weapon 
which  his  own  tribe  cannot  make.  It  has  reached  him 
somewhere  in  the  long  course  of  barter  that  connects  the 
inner  area  of  the  best  armed  peoples  with  the  outer  circle 
inhabited  by  men  with  ruder  weapons.  When  it  is  pitted 
against  the  wooden  sword  or  the  stone  axe,  it  not  only  cuts 
but  thrusts  under  the  guard,  and  makes  the  man  who 
wields  it  almost  invincible.  Like  the  shield  of  Numa,  it  is 
thought  to  be  of  supernatural  origin,  and  as  the  world 
always  looks  backward,  and  personifies  any  force  it  cannot 
understand,  these  weapons  were  made,  so  the  tradition  of 
each  tribe  runs,  "  by  smiths  in  ancient  days,"  they^are  "  the 
workmanship  of  giants,"  "the  work  of  mystic  smiths." 
Tubal  Cain  embodied  the  law  of  "  the  dispersal  of  weapons  " 
to  one  tribe,  Hephaestus  to  another.  In  the  south,  too, 
were  the  Cyclopes ;  invisible  smelting  went  on  in  the 
islands  of  Lipara  and  Strongyl6,  belonging  to  the  ^Eolian 
or  Vulcanian  group.  Thucydides  wrote : — "  The  in- 
habitants believe  that  the  forge  of  Hephaestus  is  in  Hiera, 
because  the  island  sends  up  a  blaze  of  fire  in  the  night- 
time, and  clouds  of  smoke  by  day."  Stromboli  (Strongyl6) 
is  the  most  remarkable  of  the  group,  because  of  its  un- 
ceasing eruptions,  which  has  gained  it  the  name,  "  the 
lighthouse  of  the  Mediterranean."  In  the  Teutonic  north 
also  were  the  giants  whose  weapons  were  bars  of  iron  ; 
Wieland  was  a  magic  smith. 

When  we  pass  from  legend  to  history  and  law,  the 
smith  retains  his  place  as  the  most  important  of  all 
artificers  ;  his  craft  is  even  shared  by  kings.  The  supreme 
importance  of  his  occupation,  as  later  that  of  the  military 
architect,  and  in  our  day  of  the  engineer,  and  in  all  times 
of  the  soldier,  is  shown  by  the  estimation  in  which  men 
have  been  held  who  devoted  themselves  to  each  profession. 
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There  was  hope  for  Anglo-Saxon  freedom,  in  spite  of  the 
invasions  of  Danes  and  Normans,  in  the  following  clause  of 
one  of  their  codes.  Weapons  were  important  to  the 
"  ceorl "  as  well  as  to  the  noble,  so  that  it  had  to  be  settled 
by  law  that  their  mere  possession  did  not  raise  a  man  out 
of  his  class  : — "  And  though  he  thrive,  so  that  he  have  a 
helm,  and  a  coat  of  mail,  and  a  sword  ornamented  with 
gold,  if  he  had  not  that  land  (V.hides),  he  is  nevertheless  a 
'  ceorl.' "  It  is  only  by  the  multiplication  of  instances  that 
the  importance  of  weapons  and  armour  can  be  fully 
weighed.  By  taking  case  after  case,  the  prowess  of  king  or 
noble,  as  well  as  the  superiority  of  one  people  over  another, 
is  seen  to  be  partly  caused  by,  and  partly  to  signify,  the 
progress  that  they  have  made  in  the  art  of  the  smith.  The 
work  of  these  artificers  was  not  confined  to  simply  forging 
iron,  but  included  ship-building.  It  meant  also  superior 
agriculture  ;  in  Welsh  ploughing,  the  acre  strips  were 
allotted  to  the  ploughmen,  the  driver,  the  oxen,  the  wood- 
work of  the  plough,  and  the  irons.  The  smith  and  the 
carpenter  had  their  holdings  free,  since  it  was  their  duty  to 
repair  ploughs  and  harrows.  In  the  Welsh  tribal  laws  the 
smith  of  the  court  had  to  do  all  needful  work  for  the  palace 
free,  together  with  the  shoeing  of  horses,  the  mending  of 
ploughs,  the  fastening  and  unfastening  of  prisoners'  chains. 
The  value  of  smith-work  must  have  been  known  to  every 
people  who  joined  in  a  tribal  raid  or  sowed  a  patch  of 
ground.  Among  the  Germans  the  smiths  were  heroes  of 
noble  birth  ;  the  killing  of  a  smith,  especially  a  goldsmith, 
was  punished  by  a  heavier  fine  than  that  which  was  fixed 
in  the  case  of  other  vassals.  Among  the  Anglo-Saxons 
"  the  weapon  smith  "  was  not  only  honoured  in  song  ;  if  he 
was  in  the  service  of  the  king,  according  to  the  law  of 
^Ethelbihrt,  he  paid  less  than  another  man  for  homicide  : — 
"  If  the  king's  chief  of  the  smiths  or  his  avant-courier  slay  a 
man,  let  him  pay  half  the  wergild."     According  to  the  law  s 
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of  king  Ine : — "  If  a  '  gesithcund  '  man  go  away,  then  he 
may  have  his  reeve  with  him,  and  his  smith  and  his  child's 
fosterer."  The  skill  in  this  craft  was  not  confined  to  work- 
ing in  iron  and  brass.  Jewellery  and  fashioning  ornaments 
in  gold  was  peculiarly  the  work  of  Anglo-Saxon  artificers, 
and  the  goldsmith  was  honoured  with  the  weapon-smith. 

"Full  oft  he  decorates 
and  well  adorns 
a  powerful  king's  noble, 
and  he  to  him  gives  broad 
land  in  recompense." 

The  value  of  the  material  used,  as  well  as  the  estimation 
of  the  workers  in  it,  shows  its  vital  importance.  Iron  con- 
tinued to  be  of  great  value  in  mediaeval  days.  This  was 
caused  by  the  scarcity  of  the  ore  no  more  than  it  was  thou- 
sands of  years  before.  There  was  a  difficulty  about  the 
fuel  for  smelting,  and  it  was  imported  with  salt  from  south- 
western France.  Ploughs  were  made  of  wood,  and  only 
tipped  with  iron.  As  late  as  1354,  iron  made  in  England, 
or  brought  into  England,  was  forbidden  to  be  exported  ; 
and  the  justices  assigned  were  to  inquire  of  labourers 
whether  it  was  sold  at  too  dear  a  price. 

Smithcraft  was  not  less  valued  among  the  Norsemen ; 
the  list  of  the  accomplishments  of  Olaf  Haraldson,  King  of 
Norway,  records  that  "  he  was  very  exact  and  knowing  in 
all  kinds  of  smith-work,  whether  he  himself  or  others  made 
the  thing."  Among  the  eight  things  that  Harald  Hardrada 
could  do  well,  one  was  smith-work.  As  the  Anglo-Saxon 
carpenter  was  said  to  "  timber  "  a  house,  so  the  vikings,  being 
further  advanced,  included  building  in  stone  in  the  craft  of 
a  smith.  Of  Babel  the  Edda  says  : — "  They  smithied  a 
tower  with  tile  and  stone  "  ;  the  smith's  skill  included  all 
kinds  of  creative  work,  for  the  "  All  Fadir  smithied  heaven 
and  earth."  Olaf  Trygveson  superintended  the  building  of 
the  Long  Serpent^   and   no   better   or    costlier  ship   had 
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been  built  in  Norway.  Smith-work  covered  ship-building. 
Thorberg  was  stem-smith ;  he  made  the  stem  and  stern. 
One  day  Olaf  and  Thorberg  came  down  to  look  at  the  ship, 
and  found  all  the  smiths  had  arrived,  but  stood  there  doing 
no  work,  for  the  gunwale  was  covered  with  cuts ;  Thorberg 
had  done  this  himself,  and  so  shaped  it  that  all  the  cuts 
disappeared,  and  the  ship  was  better  than  before.  "  There- 
after Thorberg  was  the  chief  smith  of  the  ship  till  it  was 
finished." 

Among  the  Danes  the  smith's  occupation  seems  on  the 
whole  less  honourable.  "  All  share  alike  the  name  of  their 
calling,  but  the  hearts  beneath  are  different  in  temper.  I 
judge  those  best  who  weld  warriors'  spears  and  swords  for 
the  battle,  whose  temper  show  their  courage,  who  betoken 
their  hearts  by  the  sternness  of  their  calling,  whose  work 
declares  their  prowess.  There  are  also  some  to  whom  the 
hollow  mould  yields  bronze,  as  they  make  the  likeness  of 
divers  things  in  molten  gold,  who  smelt  the  veins,  and 
recast  the  metal.  But  nature  has  fashioned  these  of  a  softer 
temper,  and  has  crushed  with  cowardice  the  hands  which 
she  has  gifted  with  rare  skill." 

As  the  smith's  work  explicitly  includes  all  other  in- 
dustrial art,  so  the  skill  of  the  military  architect  no  less 
betokens  the  presence  among  his  people  of  the  desire  for 
settled  habitations,  a  superior  type  of  dwelling,  and  better 
agriculture.  Where  the  two  kinds  of  workmen  are  found, 
there  will  be  less  desire  for  raiding,  a  stronger  determination 
to  defend  their  own  homes,  and,  in  fine,  a  steady  progress 
towards  the  peace,  which  depends  not  upon  international 
conferences,  but  on  the  laws  of  war.  Neolithic  man  had 
fortresses,  as  has  been  said,  and  so  had  the  Britons  ;  the 
Belgae,  as  they  expelled  the  British  tribes  who  had  preceded 
them,  built  dikes,  and  the  fosses  of  these  dikes  are 
accordingly  to  the  northward.  It  was  not  likely,  therefore, 
that  the  Saxons  would  be  without  military  fortifications ; 
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one  of  the  duties  of  the  Trinoda  Necessitas  was  the  main- 
tenance of  fortresses  and  bridges,  "burh-bot"  and  "brig-bot." 
The  Chronicle  gives  a  very  early  instance  of  this  : — "  In 
547  Ida  began  to  reign,  from  whom  arose  the  royal  race  of 
Northumbria,  and  he  reigned  twelve  years,  and  built  Barn- 
borough,  which  was  first  enclosed  by  a  hedge  and  after  by 
a  wall.  King  Ine  built  the  town  of  Taunton  beyond  the 
Parret,  against  the  Welshmen  of  Devon.  Before  the  time 
of  Offa,  the  Severn  had  been  the  boundary  of  the  Welsh  on 
the  west  of  his  kingdom,  but  he  annexed  a  good  deal  of 
land — Powys  on  the  west  of  the  Severn  and  their  chief 
town,  which  is  now  Shrewsbury.  He  built  a  dike  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Wye  to  the  estuary  of  the  Dee.  The  Brut  y 
Tywysogion  gives  this  account  of  the  fortification  : — "In 
the  summer  the  Cymry  wasted  Offa's  dominions,  and  Offa 
had  a  dike  made  as  a  boundary  (terfyn)  between  him  and 
the  Cymry,  to  enable  him  the  more  easily  to  withstand  the 
attacks  of  his  enemies,  and  it  was  called  *  Clawdd  Offa ' 
from  that  time  to  this  day." 

According  to  Florence  of  Worcester,  Alfred  made  his 
last  stand  from  a  fortress  which  he  had  constructed  at 
Athelney.  He  repaired  many  ancient  cities,  or  built  new 
ones  in  places  calculated  for  his  purpose  "  against  the 
Danes,  and  filled  them  with  a  military  force  to  protect  the 
inhabitants."  He  had  an  eye  to  military  geography,  for  he 
removed  many  of  the  royal  vills  and  caused  them  to  be 
rebuilt  in  more  suitable  positions.  This  matter  of  fortifi- 
cation he  considered  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance : — 
"  There  were  fortresses  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  built, 
but  which  had  not  yet  been  begun,  or  from  having  been 
begun  too  late  had  not  been  completed,  and  the  enemy's 
forces  had  broken  in  by  sea  and  land  ; — then  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  royal  decrees,  touched  with  a  too  late  repent- 
ance, were  sorely  troubled  that  they  had  not  paid  sufficient 
attention  to  the  king's  command,  vied  in  praising  his  wis- 
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dom,  which  they  had  denied  before,  and  promised  to  strain 
every  nerve  to  complete  the  works.  A  sixth  part  of  his 
revenue  he  distributed  amongst  the  almost  innumerable, 
skilful  builders  whom  he  had  collected  and  hired  from 
different  countries."  He  was  skilful  enough  to  besiege 
London,  and  with  the  help  of  all  the  English  who  flocked 
to  his  standard  to  make  it  submit.  He  was  trying  to  de- 
stroy the  walls  when  the  citizens  threw  open  their  gates, 
and  the  king  having  repaired  the  walls  gave  London  over 
to  the  guardianship  of  the  earl  of  Mercia.  Athelstan, 
when  he  drove  the  western  Britons  from  Exeter,  built 
towers  and  walls  of  squared  stone.  By  his  laws  he  or- 
dained : — "  that  every  '  burh '  be  repaired  xiv.  days  over 
Rogation  Day."  Ethelfled  repaired  Chester,  and  she  with 
Edward  fortified  many  towns  and  castles,  and  thus  effectu- 
ally protected  the  frontier  most  exposed  to  the  Danes.  In 
his  time  the  war  against  the  vikings  was  for  the  most  part 
a  war  of  sieges.  In  921  Towcester  was  fortified  by  the 
English,  and  the  whole  army  came  against  it.  Huntingdon 
the  army  of  the  heathen  abandoned  for  Temesford  and 
Edward  came  and  took  it ;  "  from  here  they  had  thought 
they  could  get  more  of  the  land."  Nottingham  he  forti- 
fied, a  vill  on  the  south  side  of  the  Trent  over  against  the 
town,  and  built  a  bridge,  and  at  Bakewell  he  provided  for 
the  safe  passage  of  an  armed  force.  Matthew  Paris  gives 
a  long  list  of  the  cities  which  he  built  and  fortified.  This 
would  be  worth  going  into,  if  the  strategic  progress  of  the 
struggle  of  the  West  Saxons  against  the  vikings  was  being 
entered  on — a  subject  that  our  love  for  early  England  has 
induced  no  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  Chronicle  or  of 
Florence  of  Worcester  to  undertake.  At  Worcester  in  900 
A.D.  fortifications  were  erected  by  a  grant  of  the  royal  dues 
on  stream  or  street.  At  the  entrance  to  the  cathedral 
close  a  tower  still  stands  called  Edgar's  tower,  but  which 
was  probably  erected  in  the  time  of  Ethelred. 
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The  rude  nature  of  most  fortresses  is  shown  by  the  mis- 
taken description  of  the  Roman  wall  of  Severus : — "  In 
this  year  Severus  built  a  wall  of  turf."  The  wall  that 
Athelstan  built  at  Exeter  is  specially  mentioned  as  being 
of  stone.  This  specification  of  the  more  costly  material 
occurs  also  under  the  year  921  : — "  King  Eadward,  with  a 
force  of  West  Saxons,  went  to  Passenham,  and  sat  there 
while  they  surrounded  the  burgh  at  Towcester  with  a  stone 
wall."  The  Danes,  when  they  stayed  in  the  country  for 
the  winter,  "  wrought  a  work,"  the  object  of  which  besides 
protection  was  to  gain  a  permanent  settlement : — "  They 
thought  that  from  thence  they  could,  by  warfare  and  hos- 
tility, again  obtain  more  of  the  land." 

The  Norwegians  made  similar  fortifications  in  Ireland, 
surrounded  by  trenches  and  ramparts ;  "  making  a  circuit 
through  the  kingdom  their  leader  erected  castles  in  suit- 
able situations  all  over  the  country."  Just  as  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  were  inferior  to  the  Normans  in  the  art  of  fortifi- 
cation, so  were  the  Irish  to  the  Norwegians  : — "  The  Irish 
people  attach  no  importance  to  castles  ;  they  make  the 
woods  their  strongholds,  and  the  bogs  their  trenches." 

When  Edward  subdued  the  Danes,  "  the  holds  "  as  well 
as  "  the  army "  submitted.  Some  Anglo-Saxon  towns 
were  strong  enough  to  stand  a  siege;  in  921  the  Danes 
"  went  to  Towcester,  and  fought  against  a  burgh  the  whole 
day,  and  thought  that  they  should  take  it  by  storm ;  but, 
nevertheless,  the  people  who  were  within  defended  it,  until 
a  greater  force  arrived." 

When  the  emperor  Otto  determined  the  Danish  king 
Harald  should  become  a  Christian,  or  otherwise  he  would 
march  against  him  with  an  army,  "  the  Danish  king  ordered 
the  land  defence  to  be  fitted  out,  Danavirke  (the  Danish 
wall)  to  be  well  fortified,  and  his  ships  of  war  rigged  out." 
The  Danish  work  was  a  wall  of  earth,  stones,  and  wood, 
with  a  deep  ditch  in  front,  and  a  castle  at  every  hundred 
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fathoms  between  the  rivers  Eider  and  Slien,  constructed 
by  Harald  Blatand  (Blue  tooth),  to  oppose  the  progress  of 
Charlemagne.  Some  traces  of  it  still  exist.  So  runs 
Laing's  note.  The  saga  puts  it  more  picturesquely  : — 
"  Two  fiords  run  into  the  land,  one  on  each  side  ;  and  in 
the  farthest  bight  of  these  fiords  the  Danes  had  made  a 
great  wall." 

On  the  death  of  Svein  Forked  Beard  Ethelred  came  to 
England  and  invited  men  to  enter  into  his  pay,  and  King 
Olaf  Haraldson  came  with  a  troop  of  Northmen  to  his  aid. 
The  Norsemen  supported  a  Norse  ally  against  the  Danes. 
"  They  steered  first  to  London,  and  sailed  into  the  Thames 
with  their  fleet ;  but  the  Danes  had  a  castle  within.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  river  is  a  great  trading  place,  which 
is  called  Sudvirke  (Southwark).  There  the  Danes  had 
raised  a  great  work,  dug  large  ditches,  and  within  had 
built  a  bulwark  of  stone,  timber,  and  turf,  where  they  had 
stationed  a  strong  army."  Ethelred  could  do  nothing  by 
assault.  "  Between  the  castle  and  Sudvirke  was  a  bridge 
so  broad  that  two  wagons  could  pass  each  other  on  it. 
On  the  bridge  were  raised  barricades,  both  towers  and 
wooden  parapets,  in  the  direction  of  the  river,  which  were 
nearly  breast  high,  and  under  the  bridge  were  piles  driven 
into  the  bottom  of  the  river."  The  object  was  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  bridge.  Olaf  did  this  by  making  floating 
platforms  of  old  houses  that  he  took  down,  and  covered  his 
ships  as  if  with  a  roof  to  protect  his  men  from  missiles. 
The  other  ships  had  to  retreat,  but  Olaf's  men  tied  cables 
to  the  piles  of  the  bridge ;  and  the  structure,  which  was 
well  weighted,  fell  down.  "  Now  when  the  people  saw  in 
the  castle  that  the  river  Thames  was  mastered,  and  that 
they  could  not  hinder  the  passage  of  ships  up  into  the 
country,  they  became  afraid,  surrendered  the  tower,  and 
took  Ethelred  to  be  their  king." 

So  says  Ottar  Svarte  : — 
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"  London  Bridge  is  broken  down, — 
Gold  is  won  and  bright  renown. 

Shields  resounding, 

War-horns  sounding, 
Hild  is  shouting  in  the  din  ! 

Arrows  singing, 

Mail-coats  ringing — 
Odin  makes  our  Olaf  win." 


London  made  a  brave  defence  against  the  Danes,  when 
"  King  Cnut  went  with  all  his  ships  there,  and  a  great 
ditch  was  dug  on  the  south  side,  and  the  town  ditch  was 
without,  and  they  repeatedly  fought  against  the  town,  and 
they  withstood  them."  The  result  of  this  repulse  was  that 
Canute  retreated  to  Mercia  and  Edward  was  able  to  col- 
lect an  army  against  him,  which,  however,  failed  to  face 
him  in  battle  owing  to  the  unpopularity  of  Ethelred. 

Fortresses  were  necessary  against  the  Welsh  ;  and  in 
1055  an  army  raised  from  all  England  under  the  command 
of  Harold  drove  the  Welsh  back  into  South  Wales.  While 
a  portion  of  the  troops  held  them  in  check  the  rest  were 
led  by  Harold  to  Hereford,  which  "  he  encircled  with  a 
broad  and  deep  ditch,  and  fortified  with  gates  and  bars." 

The  ordinary  student  of  history  finds  such  little  mention 
of  fortresses  until  the  time  of  William,  that  he  might  easily 
think  them  to  be  almost  unknown,  whereas  the  fact  is  that 
the  art  of  fortification  developed  among  the  Saxons  as 
elsewhere,  and  that  they  could  never  have  held  their  own 
at  all  against  the  sea-rovers  unless  they  had  met  them 
with  similar  tactics  and  weapons,  and  erected  fortresses, 
though  all  three  were  to  some  extent  inferior,  so  that 
William  did  not  introduce  fortresses  into  England  any 
more  than  he  brought  in  the  feudal  system,  the  truth  lying 
in  the  line  of  Matthew  Paris  : — "  At  constructing  forts  the 
king  surpassed  all  his  predecessors." 

To  what  end,  it  may  be  asked,  is  this  long,  nay,  weari- 
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some,  account  of  weapons  and  fortresses  ?  Would  it  not 
be  better  to  leave  them  all  unnoticed  and  hurry  on  to  the 
details  of  the  conqueror's  ancestry  ?  The  answer  depends 
on  whether  we  are  interested  in  theories  of  causation  or  in 
anecdotes.  If  the  latter  claims  our  attention,  there  is 
Harold's  oath,  the  story  of  Edith,  "  the  swan's  neck,"  cele- 
brated by  Bulwer  Lytton,  the  wooing  of  Matilda,  Lanfranc 
on  his  old  horse,  and  numerous  others.  If,  however,  there 
are  problems  of  the  origin  of  empire-making  capacities 
worth  solution,  such  as  the  administration  of  justice,  the 
system  of  taxation,  the  foundation  of  which  was  laid  by 
the  taking  of  the  great  survey,  the  continued  arming  of 
the  bulk  of  the  people,  they  cannot  be  approached 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  progress  of  the  military  art 
among  Saxons  and  Vikings.  Why  did  not  the  Scandi- 
navians, themselves  owning  thralls,  reduce  the  Saxons 
to  slavery  ?  Why  did  the  conqueror  use  the  system  of  in- 
quest to  ascertain  his  rights  among  a  conquered  people  ? 
Why  did  he  grant  the  conquered  their  own  laws  in  return 
for  their  following  his  banner  ?  The  answers  are  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that,  though  inferior  in  military  organisa- 
tion, the  Saxons  and  Vikings  in  England  were  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  war  to  make  oppression  of  the  bulk  of  the 
people  impossible. 


V.     Military  Organisation  of  Saxons  and 
Vikings. 

The  carrying  of  weapons  was  not  allowed  to  every  one 
among  the  Germans.  It  lay  with  the  community  to  recog- 
nise that  the  time  had  come  when  the  young  man  could 
claim  the  rights  of  manhood  ;  and  then  in  the  midst  of 
the  assembled  warriors  his  father,  a  relative,  or  some  chief 
gave    him   lance   and   shield.       But    though   it   was   the 
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privilege  of  every  freeman  to  bear  arms,  the  chiefs  relied 
mostly  on  their  band  of  thegns,  who  were  often  rewarded 
with  grants  of  land.  Each  chief  gave  to  his  own  followers 
arms,  armour,  and  maintenance  ;  and  they  in  return  were 
bound  to  die  in  his  defence.  An  account  of  the  chief's 
bodyguard  is  furnished  in  broad  outline  by  the  Germania 
of  Tacitus.  It  consisted  of  picked  warriors,  who,  like 
retainers  in  mediaeval  England,  or  the  following  of  the 
Highland  chief,  accompanied  their  leader  in  peace  as  well 
as  in  war.  A  great  retainer-band  produced  awe  in  the 
neighbouring  states,  and  their  reputation  helped  to  secure 
the  prompt  payment  of  the  food  rents,  or  the  voluntary 
offerings  of  the  community.  The  latter  in  feudal  days 
took  the  shape  of  aids  to  the  lord,  or  "  benevolences  "  to 
the  king.  The  tribes  near  at  hand  sent  the  commander  of 
such  a  force  horses,  arms,  and  ornaments.  "  The  law  of  the 
dispersal  of  weapons  "  was  affecting  their  war  equipment ; 
side  by  side  with  this  their  system  of  currency  was  altered, 
and  they  were  ready  to  take  money  as  well  as  goods. 
Alike  in  the  second  century  and  in  the  fourteenth  what 
the  neighbouring  states  called  "  gifts  "  the  recipients  per- 
haps styled  "  blackmail,"  as  the  French  called  "  pension," 
what  the  English  called  "  tribute." 

It  was  a  point  of  honour  that  the  chief  should  be  as 
brave  as  any  of  his  men,  that  they  should  dare  no  danger 
which  he  was  not  willing  to  share.  Among  them,  as 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  for  the  thegn  to  come  back 
alive  from  the  field  where  the  chieftain  lay  dead  was  to  be 
infamous.  In  this  tie  was  the  origin  of  all  loyalty ;  not 
only  was  the  warrior  to  protect  his  lord  with  his  own  life  ; 
but  he  was  entirely  to  forget  himself,  giving  him  the  credit 
of  the  feats  of  arms  he  had  performed.  This  is  one  of 
the  ideals  that  war  has  taught,  yet  like  all  ideals  it  took 
its  rise  not  in  the  imagination  of  some  one  far  apart  from 
the  field  of  combat,  but  in  hard   facts.     War  was  the  pro- 
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fession  of  the  noble  youth,  because  it  was  the  first  social 
necessity,  and  therefore  the  object  of  the  highest  ambition, 
as  it  is  to-day,  when  a  great  statesman  exhorts  his  country- 
men : — "  Be  one  people."  Many  of  them  were  mercenary 
soldiers,  because  the  war-tax  was  heavy  and  it  must  be 
levied  abroad,  or  it  would  ruin  the  folk  at  home.  When 
their  own  nation  was  at  peace,  troops  were  thus  kept  in 
perfect  discipline,  and  maintained  at  the  cost  of  another 
tribe.  It  was  expensive  to  keep  these  forces  on  foot,  for 
in  one  way  or  another  the  chief  had  to  provide  his  men 
with  the  spear,  the  war-horse,  and  plentiful  food. 

As  the  feudal  system  has  been  discovered  not  to  have 
been  imported  into  England  by  one  man,  so  the  institu- 
tion of  the  comitatus  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Germans. 
As  every  chieftain  arms  himself  with  the  best  weapons  he 
can  procure,  so  he  surrounds  himself  with  men  similarly 
armed,  giving  them  support  in  return  for  their  services. 
Polybius  observed  the  comitatus  among  the  Gauls  on  the 
Roman  side  of  the  Alps  : — "  They  made  a  great  point  of 
friendship  :  for  the  man,  who  had  the  largest  number  of 
clients  or  companions  in  his  wanderings,  was  looked  upon 
as  the  most  formidable  and  powerful  member  of  the  tribe." 
The  comitatus  would  naturally  be  found  in  Britain,  as  well 
as  carried  into  Britain  by  the  invading  tribes.  Full  em- 
ployment would  be  found  for  it,  as  the  little  kingdoms 
pushed  back  the  Welsh  or  fought  with  one  another.  Later 
on  the  attacks  of  the  Scandinavians,  who  were  said  to  be 
the  first  in  north  Europe  to  encase  the  body  in  iron  armour, 
would  increase  the  necessity  for  these  bands  of  retainers. 
It  was  not  only  the  bravery  of  the  freeman  that  was 
wanted,  but  the  equipment  and  discipline  of  the  "  war-hard 
man,"  together  with  immediate  readiness  for  service,  for 
the  Danes  in  their  unexpected  raids  would  seize  horses 
and  harry  the  country  before  the  forces  of  the  shire  could 
collect.     The  song  of  the  fight  at  Maldon  gives  the  attempt 
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of  a  chief  with  his  band  of  "  house-men  "  to  repulse  the 
Danes. 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  status  of  the  "  com- 
panion," without  having  grasped  the  importance  and  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  weapons  and  armour.  To  his 
"hearth-comrades"  the  chieftain  gave  military  apparel, 
"  when  he  at  ale-bench  often  presented  to  inmates  of  his 
hall,  helmet  and  byrnie,  as  a  prince  to  thegns,  of  such 
make  as  he  far  or  near  could  procure  most  trusty."  Like 
the  Roman  soldier,  who  had  served  his  time,  the  "  hearth- 
comrade,"  was  settled  on  the  land,  and  thus  war  performed 
its  proper  office  in  supplying  a  strong  race  of  cultivators, 
who  formed  a  reserve.  In  return  for  brave  deeds  in  a 
battle,  in  which  the  opposing  chieftain's  armour  was  cap- 
tured, two  warriors  received  "  a  collar  of  filigree,"  and  one 
of  them  was  married  to  the  chiefs  only  daughter.  Though 
the  retainer  was  presented  with  a  weapon  on  entering  his 
lord's  service,  there  was  higher  promotion  in  store  ;  for 
an  especially  dangerous  task  the  prince  gave  "  a  grand 
treasure-sword  " ;  to  this  he  added  a  helmet  with  "  wire- 
bound  fencing  "  that  "  file- wrought  blades  might  not  scathe 
it,"  and  "  eight  horses  gold-cheeked." 

This  presentation  of  weapons  was  the  regular  pro- 
fessional outfit,  a  visible  token  that  war  was  a  means  of 
livelihood.  "  The  law  of  war  and  colonisation  "  influenced 
society  then  as  now.  The  land  itself  was  of  little  value  ; 
it  was  the  ability  to  guard  it  as  well  as  to  cultivate  it  that 
made  the  colonist.  The  laws  recognised  the  customs  01 
the  race,  and  regulated  the  return  of  both  the  stock  of  the 
cultivator,  and  of  the  guardian  of  the  land.  Neither  the 
tenure  of  the  villein  or  of  the  soldier  was  at  first  hereditary  ; 
and  as  the  lord  supplied  the  stock  for  both,  for  the  one  the 
oxen  for  the  plough,  for  the  other  the  arms  and  horses,  it  was 
natural  that  both  alike  should  revert  to  him  on  the  death 
of  the  tenant.   But  when  the  dead  man's  son  "  took  up  "  his 
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place,  the  lord  had  his  lawful  heriot ;  from  the  villein  the 
best  beast  or  chattel,  from  the  soldier  arms  and  horses 
according  to  his  degree.  By  the  laws  of  Canute  an  "  eorl " 
had  to  pay  eight  horses,  four  saddled  and  four  unsaddled, 
and  four  helmets,  and  four  coats  of  mail,  and  eight  spears, 
and  as  many  shields,  and  a  hundred  mancuses  of  gold. 
The  king's  thegn,  and  the  medial  thegn  paid  according  to 
their  several  degrees. 

Proficiency  in  war  was  the  origin  of  authority,  and  the 
presentation  of  warlike  weapons  was  the  ceremony  by 
which  authority  was  conferred.  The  two  warriors  who 
captured  a  chieftain's  armour  received  "each  of  them  a 
hundred  thousand  of  land."  Beowulf  received  "  a  mansion 
and  a  seat  of  authority "  when  he  returned  safely  from 
"  the  over-sea  land."  Armour  and  weapons  were  so  valu- 
able, that  they  marked  the  man.  The  express  provision 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  law  has  been  quoted,  which  precluded 
those  who  possessed  them  from  presuming  to  rank  them- 
selves among  the  thegns,  without  they  held  the  full 
qualification  in  land.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  status  is 
still  fixed  by  war,  though  not  by  the  mere  possession  of 
weapons ;  land  is  at  first  the  right  of  the  freeman,  "  the 
weaponed-man,"  and  the  reward  of  the  "  companion."  Both 
freeman  and  thegn  are  bound  to  military  service.  The 
provision,  though  prohibitive,  showed  the  tendency  of  the 
social  law,  which  in  all  ages  makes  the  man  carrying 
weapons  free  in  the  fullest  sense.  Surprise  would  have 
been  expressed  at  a  mean  bearing  under  a  coat  of  mail. 
It  can  at  the  first  glance  be  seen  in  a  stranger  that  "  he  is 
no  mere  goodman  bedizened  with  armour,"  and  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  gold-bound  sword  raised  a  man  at  once  in 
the  social  scale  : — "  Insomuch  that  ever  after  he  was  on 
the  mead-bench  the  more  worshipful  by  reason  of  that 
decoration."  The  presentation  of  the  sword  was  so  signi- 
ficant, that   Athelstan  of  England,  "the  victorious  and 
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faithful "  sent  messages  to  Harald  Fair-hair  "  to  present 
him  with  a  sword,  with  the  hilt  and  handle  gilt,  and  also 
the  whole  sheath  adorned  with  gold  and  silver,  and  set 
with  precious  jewels."  The  ambassador  presented  the 
sword-hilt  to  the  king,  saying  : — "  Here  is  a  sword  which 
king  Athelstan  sends  thee,  with  the  request  that  thou  wilt 
accept  it."  The  king  took  the  sword  by  the  handle ; 
whereupon  the  ambassador  said  : — "  Now  thou  hast  taken 
the  sword  according  to  our  king's  desire,  and  therefore  art 
thou  his  subject,  as  thou  hast  taken  his  sword." 

It  was  to  retort  this  rough  jest  that  Harald  sent  his  son 
Hakon  to  England,  and  bade  the  warrior,  who  took  him, 
place  him  on  Athelstan's  knee,  bidding  him  foster  the 
child  of  Harald's  servant  girl ;  "  for  it  is  the  common 
observation  of  all  people  that  the  man  who  fosters  another's 
children  is  of  less  consideration  than  the  other." 

At  his  last  great  feast  at  Yule,  Olaf  Haraldson  prepared 
his  valuable  presents  for  New  Year's  Eve,  and  among 
them  no  small  number  of  gold-mounted  swords  ;  and 
Sigvat  sang : — 

"  A  sword  the  skald  would  gladly  take, 
And  use  it  for  his  master's  sake." 

The  king  took  a  sword  of  which  the  handle  was  twisted 
round  with  gold,  and  the  guard  was  gold  mounted,  and 
gave  it  to  him.  It  was  a  valuable  article ;  and  the  gift 
was  not  seen  without  envy."  At  the  battle  of  Stiklestad, 
when  Olaf  bade  his  skalds  come  within  the  shield-burg, 
one  said  to  the  other  that  they  must  keep  room  for  Sigvat, 
who  was  travelling,  and  in  answer  to  the  king's  exonera- 
tion, Thormod  replied,  "  It  may  be,  sire,  that  ye  now 
require  prayers  most ;  but  it  would  be  thin  around  the 
banner-staff,  if  all  thy  court-men  were  now  on  the  way 
to  Rome."  On  the  morning  of  the  battle  Thormod  sang 
the  old  Biarkamal,  the  song   made  by  the  hero  Biarke 
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before  the  battle  in  which  he  fell,  and,  when  the  king 
rewarded  him  with  half  a  mark,  thanked  him  and  pro- 
fessed loyalty  to  him  in  life  or  death,  "  Whatever  we  might 
hear  of  Sigvat  travelling  with  his  gold-hilted  sword." 

Magnus,  king  of  Norway,  determined  to  give  Svein 
Ulfson  the  government  of  his  Danish  dominions,  and 
created  him  an  earl  in  the  presence  of  his  chiefs  and  of  his 
people  in  general.  The  giving  him  a  sword  and  armour 
formed  the  chief  part  of  the  ceremony  of  investiture  : — 
"  Then  the  king  stood  up,  took  a  sword,  and  girt  it  on  the 
earl's  loins,  and  took  a  shield  and  fastened  it  on  his 
shoulders,  put  a  helmet  on  his  head,  and  gave  the  title  of 
earl,  with  the  same  fiefs  in  Denmark  which  his  father 
Earl  Ulf  had  formerly  held.  Afterwards  a  shrine  was 
brought  forth  containing  holy  relics,  and  Svein  laid  his 
hand  thereon,  and  swore  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  King 
Magnus ;  upon  which  the  king  led  the  earl  to  the  high-seat 
by  his  side." 

As  the  sword  was  the  most  effective  weapon,  which 
could  be  made  to  cut  only  when  men  were  in  the  bronze 
age,  and  to  thrust  when  they  were  in  the  steel  age,  so  its 
presentation  conferred  authority.  With  it  the  earl  received 
his  earldom  ;  with  it  the  knight  was  made  the  representa- 
tive of  his  fellow  knights  in  the  county  court ;  with  it  the 
chief  justices  of  the  realm  were  invested  with  the  guardian- 
ship of  justice,  as  dukes  and  kings  were  with  the  guardian- 
ship of  dukedoms  and  kingdoms.  At  the  coronation  of 
Richard  I.  after  the  sacred  unction,  and  the  putting  on  of 
the  royal  robes,  Archbishop  Baldwin  "  handed  him  a 
sword  to  put  down  those  who  did  harm  to  the  church.'' 
So  in  1 199,  John  coming  to  Rouen  "was  on  the  octave  of 
Easter  girt  with  the  sword  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy  by 
the  archbishop  in  the  mother  church."  The  life  of  St. 
Hugh  of  Lincoln  adds  a  further  detail.  After  John  had 
received  the  insignia  of  the  duchy  the  archbishop   gave 
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him  a  lance  carrying  the  banner  of  Normandy  by  which 
the  duke  received  investiture. 

The  presentation  of  the  sword,  the  ceremony  by  which 
the  soldier  was  invested  with  public  authority,  was  not  the 
handing  of  a  weapon  of  oppression  to  a  man's  boon  com- 
panion, but  the  solemn  admission  of  some  one  who  was 
trusted  into  the  ranks  of  those  on  whose  loyalty  and 
bravery  the  safety  of  the  comitatus,  the  tribe,  the  shire, 
or  the  kingdom  depended.  Among  the  Germans  this 
ceremony  was  performed  in  the  full  assembly  of  the  free- 
men. The  retainer  received  the  sword  in  the  presence  of 
the  band  of  "  hearth-comrades,"  and  as  it  carried  with  it 
maintenance,  or  with  a  yet  more  solemn  presentation, 
authority,  it  laid  upon  the  recipient  the  most  onerous 
duties  ;  in  like  manner  the  trust  of  the  country,  the  seisin 
of  fief  or  kingdom,  was  taken  in  public. 

Their  lord  gave  his  comrades  their  war-harness,  and 
they  offered  him  a  share  of  the  spoils  of  battle.  Their 
boasting,  as  they  called  it,  at  the  ale-bench  was  not  a  mere 
drunken  vaunting.  Here  men  bound  together  by  the  tie 
of  the  hearth,  vowed  what  they  would  do  for  their  chief  or 
their  country.  To  rescue  his  lord  in  danger,  the  eorl 
would  "  unsheath  his  old  heirloom."  Contempt  and  forfei- 
ture of  lands,  this  latter  penalty  shows  that  the  reserves 
used  to  be  called  out,  awaited  them  if  they  failed  to  do 
their  duty,  if  the  "  war-weeds  "  were  thrown  away.  This 
duty  was  to  die  if  necessary.  If  the  battle  went  against 
the  chief,  his  followers,  in  case  their  lord  had  fallen,  must  do 
one  of  two  things  : — 

"  Either  life  forsake, 
Or  the  loved  one  wreak." 

It  is  strange  the  Spartans  should  get  so  much  renown, 
for  fighting  to  the  death  in  a  single  battle,  and  that  few 
histories   should   mention   the  ideal  of  the   Anglo-Saxon 
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warrior,  and  the  penalty  if  it  was  not  realised  : — "  Now 
must  (all)  sharing  of  treasure,  and  presentation  of  swords, 
all  patrimonial  wealth  and  estate,  escheat  from  your  kin  ; 
every  man  of  that  family  may  roam  destitute  of  land-right, 
as  soon  as  ethelings  at  a  distance  are  informed  of  your 
desertion,  your  ignominious  conduct." 

Florence  of  Worcester  gives  the  devotion  of  a  guard 
named  Lilla,  who  threw  himself  between  Edwin  and  the 
dagger  of  an  assassin,  sent  by  the  king  of  the  West 
Saxons  ;  so  fierce  was  the  thrust  that  the  king  was 
wounded  through  the  body  of  the  soldier,  who  was  slain. 
There  is  another  story  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  of 
this  faithfulness  even  unto  death.  King  Cynewulf  was 
beset  at  Merton,  and  though  the  ^Etheling  Cyneheard 
offered  the  king's  men  gifts  to  desert  their  lord,  they  all 
preferred  to  be  slain  with  him.  The  next  day  Osric  the 
alderman  came  up,  and  Cyneheard  and  his  men  were  be- 
sieged in  their  turn.  The  besiegers  were  offered  large 
gifts,  if  they  would  condone  the  king's  death,  but  they 
made  the  answer  : — "  Of  a  truth  our  kinsfolk  are  dear  unto 
us,  and  no  man  is  so  dear  as  our  lord  the  king,  whom  thou 
hast  slain."  It  was  in  vain  that  quarter  was  offered  : — 
"  Come  forth  and  leave  Cyneheard  the  ^Etheling,  and  not 
a  hair  of  your  head  shall  be  hurt."  The  same  answer  was 
returned  that  had  been  given  by  the  king's  men  : — "  As  for 
your  promises,  we  will  not  hearken  unto  them,  even  as  the 
men  that  were  with  Cynewulf  yesterday  would  not  hearken 
unto  our  promises." 

This  devotion  to  a  chieftain  existed  among  the  north- 
men,  who  protected  the  king  within  the  shield-burg, 
and  among  their  kinsmen  in  Normandy.  William,  sud- 
denly roused  from  sleep,  was  told  of  a  plot  against  his 
life,  and  fled  without  stopping  to  seek  for  his  spurs.  In 
the  morning  the  road  between  Bayeux  and  the  fords  was 
to  be  seen  covered  with  those  who  came  from  Valognes, 
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holding  themselves  as  dead  or  disgraced  men  for  having 
lost  their  lord,  whom  they  had  safe  over-night. 

We  know  so  little  of  the  retainer  bands,  that  our  thoughts 
are  apt  to  dwell  on  scenes  of  blood  or  uproarious  revelry ; 
and  here  we  wrong  them  as  much  as  the  private  soldier  or 
the  merchant  sailor  have  been  wronged  within  living  memory. 
Fortunately  there  was  not  wanting  either  a  Clark  Russell, 
or  a  Rudyard  Kipling  to  put  part  of  the  life  of  these 
rough  men  in  its  true  light.  There  are  only  fragments ; 
but  these  fragments  do  not  paint  the  life  of  an  idle,  disso- 
lute ruffian,  but  of  a  man  who  valued  the  hearth-tie,  who 
fought  for  it,  and  who  mourned  sincerely  when  it  was 
broken.  The  Wanderer^  a  poem  in  the  Codex  Exoniensis, 
shows  what  a  desolate  lot  must  have  been  that  of  the  man 
whose  chiefs  home  was  broken  up.  He  had  to  go  in  exile 
over  "  the  rime-cold  sea."  Each  morning  he  bewailed  his 
lot,  having  no  one  living  to  whom  he  now  dare  tell  his 
thoughts  openly.  He  went  over  the  waters,  seeking  some 
munificent  lord  who  would  receive  him  into  his  mead-hall. 
He  remembered  his  happy  youth,  the  hall-retainers,  and 
the  receipt  of  treasure.  In  his  sleep  he  dreamt  of  laying 
his  hands  and  head,  in  token  of  fealty,  on  his  lord's  knees  ; 
and  then  woke  again  friendless,  and  saw  before  him  a 
desolate  sea,  with  ocean  fowls  bathing,  and  the  rime  and 
snow  descending,  mingled  with  hail.  When  he  thought 
of  the  sudden  fall  of  his  chieftain,  he  reflected  what  wisdom 
is  needed  in  the  world. 

"The  sagacious  must  be  patient, 
must  not  be  too  ardent, 
nor  too  hurrying  of  fortune, 
nor  too  faint  a  soldier, 
nor  too  reckless, 
nor  too  fearful,  nor  too  elate, 
nor  too  greedy  of  money, 
nor  ever  too  vaunting, 
ere  he  be  well  experienced." 
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He  pictures  the  walls  standing  covered  with  rime,  and 
the  joyous  chambers  tottering.  The  man  who  contem- 
plates this  dark  life  must  ask  the  question  : — 

"  Where  is  horse  ?  where  is  man  ? 
where  is  the  treasure  giver? 
where  are  the  festive  sittings  ? 
where  are  the  joys  of  the  hall  ? 
alas  bright  cup  ! 
alas  mail'd  warrior  ! 
alas  chieftain's  splendour! 
how  the  time  has  pass'd, 
has  darkened  under  the  veil  of  night, 
as  if  it  had  not  been." 

The  spearmen's  band  has  been  swept  away, "  and  against 
these  stone  shelters  storms  dash."  It  concludes  with 
Christian  resignation  ;  everything  here  is  transient,  includ- 
ing kinsfolk. 

"Well  it  is  for  him  who  seeketh  mercy, 
comfort,  at  the  Father  in  heaven, 
where  all  our  fastness  standeth." 

With  this  may  be  taken  the  account  of  a  ruined  burgh 
from  the  same  collection.  The  roofs  were  fallen,  the  towers 
ready  to  fall  : — 

"The  hoar  gate  towers  despoil'd, 
rime  on  the  lime 
shatter'd  the  battlements." 

Once  he  remembered  it  as  far  different : — 

"Bright  were  the  burgh-dwellings, 
many  its  princely  halls, 
high  its  steepled  splendour, 
there  was  martial  sound  great, 
many  a  mead-hall 
full  of  human  joys, 
until  that  changed 
obdurate  fate  : 

they  perish'd  in  wide  slaughter." 
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Nothing  could  be  more  pathetic  than  this  picture  of 
desolation.  The  editor  can  give  no  clue  as  to  what  burgh 
it  was.  It  stands  as  a  type  of  the  destruction  that  came 
again  and  again  as  the  war-bands  met  in  battle ;  not  in  a 
battle  where  retreat  was  possible,  but  where  the  victory- 
was  complete  and  no  quarter  was  given  ;  where  death  des- 
troyed all  the  renowned  warriors,  and  the  plain  was  covered 
with  mounds  ;  the  arch  had  been  broken  : — 

"  Their  fortresses  become  waste  foundations  ; 
their  burgh-place  has  perish'd." 

The  foe  came,  and  used  what  was  the  most  potent 
artillery  of  besiegers,  the  casting  of  fire  within  the  town, 
the  bright  stream  of  heat  encompassed  all  the  wall  with 
its  wide  burning,  and  the  poet  singing  of  the  ruined  burgh 
tells  in  the  climax  how  splendid  its  rulers  once  had  been, 
as  they  sat  with  their  war  band  round  them  in  the  midst 
of  the  stone  courts. 

"  There  many  a  chief  of  old, 
joyous  and  gold-bright, 
splendidly  decorated, 
proud  and  with  wine  elate, 
in  warlike  decorations  shone  ; 
look'd  on  treasure,  on  silver, 
on  curious  gems, 
on  luxury,  on  wealth, 
on  precious  stone, 
on  this  bright  burgh 
of  a  broad  realm." 

A  British  bard  gives  much  the  same  picture  as  the 
Anglo-Saxon  one,  in  that  he  has  told  how  Uirien,  the  king 
of  victorious  battle,  fought  with  Ida,  and  at  last  fell  in  civil 
war.  He  had  been  a  shield  to  his  country,  and  fortress  to 
old  age.  Many  a  dog  and  hawk  had  been  trained  on  the 
floor  of  his  palace.  Nettles  soon  will  cover  the  hearth, 
towards  which  the  petitioner  was  used  to  tread.     No  shout 
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of  heroes  now  re-echoes  from  the  walls  ;  the  fungus  grows 
where  was  heard  at  meal  times  the  striking  of  the  swords 
of  the  warriors  : — 

"Swine  will  henceforward  dig  the  ground, 
where  once  the  gladness  of  heroes 
and  the  horn  of  the  banquet  went  round  : 
it  was  the  solace  of  the  army  and  the  path  of  melody." 

This  condition  in  life  became  a  metaphor  ;  to  have  a 
safe  retainership  was  to  be  happy  ;  to  have  lost  one's  place 
in  the  mead-hall  was  to  be  miserable.  The  angels  fought 
in  behalf  of  "  the  lone-dwellers,"  with  the  spirit's  weapons, 
and  received  rewards  from  their  Lord. 

"These  are  the  proved  champions, 
who  serve  the  King, 
who  never  wrongs  of  their  reward 
those  who  bear  his  love." 

On  the  other  hand, 

"He  shall  sweep  the  victor  sword," 

and  the  band  of  sinful,  fated  spirits  shall  fall  into 

"  the  death-hall  of  the  devil." 

The  ruffians  who  persecuted  St.  Juliana  were  overwhelmed 
with  shipwreck  ;  there  were  thirty  and  also  four  who  sought 
hell. 

"The  followers  might  not, 
in  that  dark  home, 
the  retainer-band 
in  that  den  profound, 
from  the  chieftain 
their  appointed 
money-gifts  expect, 
that,  in  the  joyous  hall,  they, 
on  the  beer-bench, 
rings  should  receive, 
ample  gold." 
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So  honourable  was  the  position  that  the  twelve  apostles 
were  described  by  Caedmon  as  belonging  to  a  retainer- 
band. 

We  are  lost  in  admiration  at  the  Roman  practice  of 
settling  soldiers  on  the  land ;  we  forget  that  it  must  have 
been  a  common  custom  everywhere.  How  else  was  the 
chief  to  reward  his  men  ?  How  else  to  hold  conquered 
land,  or  to  form  a  reserve  ?  When  in  the  Boer  war  the 
queen's  proclamation  was  pasted  up  in  every  public  place, 
calling  out  the  men  whose  duty  it  was  to  join  their  regi- 
ments, it  seemed  as  if  such  a  thing  had  never  been  known 
before,  or  to  judge  from  the  speech  of  the  secretary  for  war, 
that  such  a  system  had  never  been  invented,  until  Mr.  Card- 
well  arose,  "  arose  as  a  father  in  Israel."  The  "  hearth- 
comrades  "  settled  on  the  land  must  have  always  formed 
a  reserve.  Alfred  no  more  invented  it  than  he  did  trial  by 
jury.  In  his  time,  however,  it  was  systematised  ;  and  a 
greater  body  of  troops  were  made  ready  to  resist  invasion 
than  would  have  been  possible,  if  the  whole  force  had 
always  been  kept  under  discipline,  and  maintained  in  the 
king's  hall.  Florence  of  Worcester,  in  descanting  on 
the  prudence  and  warlike  qualities  of  Alfred,  and  writing 
of  the  fortresses  he  built,  says  that  a  sixth  of  his  revenue 
went  to  his  thegns,  "  who  were  always  by  turns  engaged 
in  his  service,  taking  the  administration  of  different  offices. 
For  the  king's  attendants  were  wisely  divided  into  three 
sections,  one  of  which  remained  for  a  month  night  and 
day  in  his  service  ;  at  the  end  of  the  month  another 
section  took  its  place,  and  the  first  returned  home  and 
remained  there  two  months,  attending  to  family  affairs : 
when  another  month  had  ended,  the  third  section  arrived." 

When  the  system  of  military  organisation  is  once  under- 
stood, it  is  known  that  the  failure  of  the  king  to  replenish 
his  "  hoard  "  was  as  bad  for  the  state  as  an  empty  treasury 
to-day.     If  he  did  not  maintain  his  hearth-comrades  at 
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their  full  strength,  he  was  neglecting  the  machine  by  which 
reserves  were  to  be  trained,  and  then  pass  back  to  the  land. 
The  vikings  recognised  this  duty  more  than  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  themselves  were  ready  to  overthrow  the  king 
who  was  unworthy  of  his  office  of  war-lord.  Twice  the 
reason  of  a  royal  downfall  was  said  to  be  the  dislike  to 
part  with  money.  To  this  Sigvat  the  skald  attributed  the 
fall  of  Olaf  Haraldson.  Before  the  battle  between  the 
kings,  Eystein  and  Inge,  when  many  of  the  ships  deserted, 
and  Eystein,  who  bravely  met  his  death,  was  cruelly  killed, 
he  had  held  a  House-thing.  At  this  he  had  expressed  his 
confidence  that  he  had  many  excellent  men  who  would 
follow  him.  But  this  speech  was  not  received  with  much 
favour,  and  one  of  his  court-men  replied,  so  loud  that  many 
heard  him  : — "  Let  thy  chests  of  gold  follow  thee,  and  let 
them  defend  thy  land." 

Harald  Hardrada,  on  the  contrary,  who  had  such  success 
in  the  land  of  the  Saracens  (Serkland),  where  he  took 
eighty  castles,  some  of  which  he  stormed,  was  so  well 
backed  up  by  his  men  that  the  heathen  dreaded  his  name. 
The  skald  sings  of  him  as  hating  the  gold,  which  "  in  the 
Odinic  mythology  was  the  Serpent's  bed  "  : — 

"  The  serpent's  bed  of  glowing  gold 
He  hates — the  generous  king,  the  bold  ! 
He  who  four  score  towers  laid  low, 
Ta'en  from  the  Saracenic  foe." 

Pay-day  was  as  welcome  then  as  now ;  it  took  place  in 
the  king's  hall,  and  a  victorious  general  of  royal  blood 
might  demand  on  his  return  something  more  than  a  pen- 
sion and  a  peerage.  When  Harald  Hardrada,  Olafs  half- 
brother,  came  back  to  Norway,  Magnus  was  reconciled  to 
him  and  went  into  his  tent.  He  passed  all  along  his  sixty 
men,  giving  to  one  a  sword,  to  the  next  a  shield,  to  the 
next  a  kirtle.  Then  he  came  to  Harald  himself,  and 
offered  him  the  choice  of  two  sticks,  and,  as  he  chose  the 
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nearest,  gave  him  half  the  Norwegian  power,  reserving 
only  the  first  place>  "  the  royal-tent  ground  and  the  royal 
landing-place."  In  the  next  day's  general  Thing  he  made 
known  the  gift  to  the  whole  army.  The  same  evening 
Harald  made  a  feast,  and  turning  out  the  gold  he  had  won 
in  his  wanderings  on  an  ox-hide,  said  : — "  Yesterday  you 
gave  us  a  large  kingdom,  which  your  hand  won  from  your 
and  our  enemies,  and  took  us  into  a  partnership  with  you, 
which  was  well  done  ;  and  this  has  cost  you  much.  Now 
we  on  our  side  have  been  in  foreign  parts.  And  oft  in 
peril  of  life,  to  gather  together  the  gold  which  you  here  see. 
Now,  king  Magnus,  I  will  divide  this  with  you." 

The  Anglo-Saxon  kings  did  not  rely  entirely  on  their 
own  retainers,  or  on  their  reserves.  Military  service  was 
obligatory  on  all  freemen,  and  there  were  penalties  for 
neglecting  the  "  fyrd."  Some  slight  attempt  was  made  to 
secure  good  shields,  since  the  use  of  sheepskin  was  pro- 
hibited ;  but  beyond  this  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  make 
little  provision  for  the  efficient  arming  of  the  people.  The 
Scandinavian  kings  had  better  disciplined  household 
troops,  and  these  were  better  armed.  If  the  horror  of  war, 
that  till  lately  was  so  prevalent,  and  the  denunciations  of 
warlike  preparations  were  justified,  the  people  ought  to 
have  been  more  oppressed  in  Scandinavia  than  in  England. 
But  they  were  not,  and  the  reason  is  pretty  plain.  The 
bondes  were  a  valuable  addition  to  the  king's  forces,  and 
did  not  shrink  from  meeting  the  "  hirdmen  "  in  a  stricken 
field.  Ancient  Rome,  when  it  was  a  free  republic  had 
shown  how  a  militia  drawn  from  the  peasantry  could  fight. 
Those  who  were  rated  above  a  hundred  thousand  asses, 
instead  of  breastpieces  a  span  square  had  to  provide  with 
the  rest  of  their  armour  coats  of  mail.  Norway  may  have 
learnt  how  the  warriors  of  the  Rome  on  the  Bosphorous 
were  armed,  as  they  had  the  opportunity  of  learning  her 
infantry  tactics.     In  any  case,  "  by  the  laws  of  Gula,  said 
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to  have  been  established  by  Hacon  the  Good,  who  died  in 
963,  the  possessor  of  six  marks,  besides  his  clothes,  was 
required  to  furnish  himself  with  a  red  shield  of  two 
boards  in  thickness,  a  spear,  and  an  axe  or  a  sword.  He 
who  was  worth  twelve  marks  in  addition  to  the  above,  was 
ordered  to  procure  a  steel  cap  ;  whilst  he  who  had  eighteen 
marks  was  obliged  to  have  a  double  red  shield,  a  helmet, 
a  coat  of  mail  (byrnie),  or  dipanzar,  that  is  to  say,  a  tunic 
of  quilted  linen  or  cloth,  which  was  afterwards  worn  by  the 
Normans  under  the  name  of  gambeson,  and  all  the  usual 
military  weapons."  Laing,  however,  thinks  this  to  be  a 
complete  suit  of  plate-armour.  Sigvat  the  skald,  when  he 
came  home  to  king  Olaf,  looking  round  on  the  walls, 
sang  : — 

"When  they  come  back  to  drink  in  hall 
Brave  spoil  they  bring  to  deck  the  wall — 
Shields,  helms,  and  panzars,  all  in  row, 
Stripped  in  the  field  from  lifeless  foe. 
In  truth  no  royal  hall  comes  near 
Thy  splendid  hall  in  precious  gear." 

This  taking  of  spoils  was  of  immense  practical  impor- 
tance when  armour  was  of  value  ;  it  was  a  memento  of 
triumph,  and  in  case  of  a  defeat  when  a  great  quantity  of 
armour  would  be  lost  to  the  state  it  served  as  a  reserve. 
Among  the  Romans  there  was  the  "  civic  crown  "  for  the 
saving  the  life  of  a  citizen  ;  and  the  "  mural  crown  " 
awarded  to  the  first  who  scaled  the  walls  of  a  city.  After 
Cannae,  when  Fabius  Buteo  was  made  dictator  to  fill  up  the 
senate,  next  to  those  who  had  held  the  curule  magistracies, 
he  chose  those  "  who  had  spoil  taken  from  the  enemy  hung 
up  at  home,  or  who  had  received  the  civic  crown."  Spoils 
collected  on  the  battlefield  were  employed  to  decorate 
temples  and  arches ;  sometimes  after  a  defeat  to  arm  the 
people.  After  Trasumene,  when  freedmen,  who  had  sons, 
and   who   were   of  military  age,  took  the  military  oath, 
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"  ancient  spoils  of  the  foe  were  taken  down  from  the 
temples  and  porticoes."  When  the  stress  became  still 
greater  after  Cannae,  slaves  were  purchased  that  they  might 
enter  the  ranks,  and  M.  Junius  Pera  gave  freedom  to  all 
the  debtor  serfs  and  criminals  on  the  same  conditions ; 
"six  thousand  were  armed  with  Gallic  spoils  which  had 
been  brought  to  Rome  in  the  triumph  of  Flaminius." 

After  Falkirk,  Bannockburn,  Crecy,  and  Poictiers,  it  be- 
comes absolutely  necessary  to  take  some  notice  of  infantry 
tactics  ;  before  this  there  is  only  Hastings  to  be  accounted 
for  in  the  opinion  of  historians,  and  at  Hastings  there  is 
much  that  used  to  pass  for  the  account  of  a  battle.  Harold 
would  not  ravage  his  land  in  face  of  the  foe,  though  he  had 
done  so  when  it  suited  him  in  civil  strife.  There  were 
besides  the  manliness  of  Gurth,  the  embroidered  banner 
of  the  Warrior,  the  impetuosity  of  the  Saxon,  the  anecdotes 
of  William's  stumbling  and  of  his  helmet,  the  burial  of 
Harold,  and  the  foundation  of  Battle  Abbey.  Here  there 
need  be  no  trouble  as  to  tactics,  armour,  or  military  organ- 
isation. It  is  William  against  Harold,  William  and  the 
white  feet  of  the  maiden  without  whom,  according  to  Sir 
A.  Creasy,  there  would  have  been  no  British  empire.  But 
when  England  and  Scotland  are  engaged  in  the  war  of 
Independence,  and  England  and  France  in  the  first  Hun- 
dred Years  War,  English  and  Scotch  infantry  have  to  be 
spoken  of. 

"  Cherchez  la  fenwie?  gives  place  in  history  writing  to 
"  Find  the  nearest  great  man."  Looking  round,  Wallace 
is  seen  to  be  there.  He  accordingly  invents  Scottish  in- 
fantry and  infantry  tactics. 

There  is  a  sentence  quoted  later  about  Henry  I.  to  the 
effect  that  he  showed  the  English  how  to  keep  their  shield 
wall  firm,  and  that  they  were  perfectly  fearless  of  the  Nor- 
mans. There  is  also  some  sense  in  human  nature,  and 
infantry  might  conceivably  draw  themselves  up  to  resist 
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cavalry  either  in  a  square,  circle,  or  wedge,  without  any 
farther  prompting  than  a  desire  to  return  to  their  wives 
and  families.  But  this  is  not  as  it  ought  to  be.  Wallace 
is  there.  How  did  he  learn  infantry  tactics  ?  From  the 
Flemings.  Indirectly  he  created  English  infantry,  for  they 
copied  his  tactics.  As  "  Flanders  was  a  country  common 
to  all  mankind,"  and  had  been  in  close  connection  with 
England  from  before  the  conquest,  one  would  think  that 
the  English  might  have  copied  infantry  tactics  on  their 
own  account,  especially  as  the  success  of  plebeians  against 
knights  in  continental  warfare  was  sung  in  an  English 
ballad  as  early  as  the  time  of  John.  Of  course  it  was 
quite  possible  that  Wallace  should  have  seen  infantry 
tactics  in  Flanders,  as,  for  instance,  he  saw  the  processes 
of  commerce ;  but  commerce,  like  war,  existed  before 
Wallace,  and  even  as  early  as  the  flint  age.  These  tac- 
tics then  might  have  been  copied,  passing  frontiers  just 
as  weapons  did,  or  they  may  have  been  developed  in  each 
country  according  to  the  character  and  the  arming  of  each 
people,  just  as  the  processes  of  industry  are. 

The  principle  of  forming  a  square  or  circle  is  a  very 
simple  one.  To  take  one  instance,  it  is  familiar  in  build- 
ing. The  same  military  organisation,  in  the  feudal  sys- 
tem and  the  comitatus,  is  found  in  countries  and  ages  far 
apart.  It  is  allowable  to  conjecture  that  national  infantry 
after  national  infantry  either  originated  or  borrowed  tac- 
tics that  would  prevent  their  being  swept  away  from  the 
field  at  the  first  charge  of  horse  ;  as  they  originated  or 
borrowed  the  ambuscade,  the  sortie,  the  sending  out  of 
scouts,  the  feigned  retreat ;  for  this  course  suggests  itself 
even  to  the  lay  mind,  when  in  imagination  it  sees  a  body 
of  horsemen  with  lances  fixed  bearing  down. 

Let  us  consider  after  a  rude  fashion  the  history  of  in- 
fantry formations  before  the  time  of  Wallace,  not  forgetting 
that  the  infantry  of   Rome  had  some  deserved  prestige, 
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that  Wallace  was  not  a  Roman,  and  that  the  tribes  of  the 
north  fought  with  Rome  before  the  Scots  had  left  Ireland. 

One  of  the  Roman  infantry  formations  at  the  time  of 
the  second  Punic  war  was  to  form  a  circle :  possibly  this 
is  easier  than  the  square  for  bringing  shield  near  to  shield 
and  leaving  no  man  exposed.  How  to  avoid  this  uncover- 
ing of  the  right  side  was  the  crux  in  ancient  warfare,  when  a 
charge  had  to  be  met.  If  they  wished  to  break  through 
the  enemy's  ranks  they  formed  a  wedge,  which  again  would 
not  leave  any  particular  man  unprotected  by  the  shield, 
and  so  tend  to  break  the  wedge.  The  advantage  of  the 
wedge  or  circle  formation  is  seen  when  it  is  compared  with 
the  advancing  line  of  the  Greek  infantry.  The  shield  was 
worn  on  the  left  arm,  and  consequently  the  right  side  was 
comparatively  unprotected.  The  best  troops  were  always 
placed  on  the  right  for  this  reason,  and  the  right  hand  man 
exhibited  a  natural  tendency  to  edge  towards  the  right  in 
the  charge  so  as  to  get  his  shield  between  himself  and  the 
left  hand  man  of  the  opposing  left  wing.  The  rest  of  the 
rank  edged  after  him,  and  thus  overlapped  the  left  wing  of 
the  enemy.  This  was  a  soldier's  manoeuvre,  and  not  one 
ordered  by  the  captains,  but  as  it  was  executed  by  the  best 
troops,  the  right  wings,  so  Messrs.  Percy  and  Gardiner  say, 
invariably  overthrew  the  left  wings  in  Greek  battle,  and 
then  came  back  to  fight  the  matter  out.  Perrot  and 
Chipiez,  in  their  work  on  Art  in  Primitive  Greece^  show 
how  this  tendency  was  carried  further.  The  Greek  en- 
gineer to  the  last  days  of  antiquity  arranged  "the  ap- 
proaches to  all  the  gates  along  the  circuit  in  such  a  way 
as  to  oblige  the  assailant  to  present  his  right  side  .  .  . 
uncovered  by  the  shield  and  exposed  to  the  missiles  of  the 
defenders  stationed  on  the  wall." 

Apart  from  an  intuitive  desire  to  keep  themselves  in 
line,  like  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  for  their  own  sakes  " — and  it  may 
be  noted  that  the  Germans  were  so  impressed  with  this 
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necessity  that  their  front  ranks  were  chained  together  in 
some  battles — the  tribes  in  the  area,  the  confines  of  which 
fringed  the  Roman  empire,  borrowed  their  weapons,  and 
consequently  their  tactics.  Their  chiefs  were  educated  at 
Rome,  as  the  Japanese  are  in  England,  and  they  served 
in  the  Roman  armies,  as  the  Indians  form  part  of  the 
British  forces. 

The  Gauls,  Caesar  says  distinctly,  used  a  formation 
which  prevented  their  infantry  being  taken  by  surprise  on 
whichever  side  they  were  attacked.  This  we  have  noticed 
elsewhere.  Though  they  hurled  darts,  and  had  not  ad- 
vanced to  the  point  of  using  body  armour,  the  Germans 
had  adopted  or  invented  the  wedge-shaped  formation,  and 
were  sufficiently  disciplined  to  do  as  the  Normans  did  at 
Hastings,  and  make  feigned  retreats.  The  Batavians  were 
regarded  as  a  reserve  of  infantry  for  Rome ;  their  troops 
and  companies  were  bodies  associated  by  kindred  blood  ; 
and  those  in  the  Roman  army,  when  at  close  quarters, 
struck  with  their  shield-spikes.  The  Mattiaci,  on  their 
own  side  of  the  Rhine,  were  just  as  strong  allies  of  Rome. 
The  Chatti  to  the  south,  the  dwellers  in  the  Hercynian 
forest,  who  were  not  so  far  distant  from  the  coast  tribes 
who  came  into  Britain  that  nothing  of  warlike  policy  could 
reach  from  one  to  the  other,  were  more  skilled  than  the 
rest  in  tactics.  They  obeyed  their  leaders  and  kept  their 
ranks ;  they  could  resist  the  impulse  to  attack  at  a  disas- 
trous moment ;  they  not  only  threw  out  pickets  by  day, 
but  fortified  their  camps  at  night.  The  Chauci,  whose 
territory  extended  from  the  sea  on  the  west  of  the  Saxons 
to  the  land  of  the  Chatti,  according  to  Tacitus,  had  every 
man  among  them  ready  armed,  so  that  a  large  army  could 
march  whenever  occasion  required.  Thus  there  was  a 
direct  link  between  a  discipline  which  in  the  opinion  of  a 
Roman  historian  resembled  that  of  Rome,  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  tribes  which  overthrew  the  forces  of  the 
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Britons.  Furthermore,  these  forces,  which  the  Saxons 
overcame,  had  not  only  seen  the  method  with  which 
Roman  armies  were  handled  but  had  themselves  served 
under  Roman  captains. 

Neither  the  tribes  in  direct  contact  with  Rome  nor  the 
Anglo-Saxons  used  the  word  "  schiltroun,"  but,  as  far  as  a 
layman  can  judge,  they  used  the  thing  or  its  equivalent. 
They  must  in  their  old  homes  have  fought  against  tribes 
trained  in  Roman  tactics,  on  the  sea  they  must  have  met 
the  Roman,  they  must  have  been  encountered  by  the 
troops  under  the  count  of  the  Saxon  shore,  and  done 
battle  against  Romano-British  forces  in  their  conquest  of 
England.  The  result  is  such  as  might  be  expected  : — 
"  JElfred  went  forth  against  the  Danes,  trusting  in  God  ; 
and  he  made  his  men  hold  close  together  with  their  shields, 
and  they  went  forth  like  a  wild  boar  against  the  hounds." 
If  there  had  been  no  Roman  tradition  as  to  infantry  tactics 
either  in  Britain,  or  among  the  tribes  that  conquered 
Britain,  the  Anglo-Saxons  fought  so  long  against  the 
Scandinavians,  that  they  would  have  borrowed  from  them 
in  this,  as  they  probably  did  in  fortification.  It  is  signifi- 
cant, however,  that  the  pushing  with  the  shield-spikes  is 
common  to  Anglo-Saxon,  Batavian,  and  Viking  alike.  At 
Assandun  Edmund  Ironside  formed  his  line  of  battle, 
supporting  it  with  reserves  three  deep,  going  round  to 
every  troop  and  exhorting  them  to  fight  bravely.  The 
discipline  was  sufficiently  good  for  him  to  be  able  to 
manoeuvre  his  companies  with  great  rapidity,  and  the 
victory  would  have  belonged  to  the  English  but  for  the 
treachery  of  Edric  Streona. 

To  break  the  shield-wall  was  the  hope  of  the  attack- 
ing force,  and  to  let  it  be  broken  by  want  of  discipline  or 
treachery  was  to  lose  the  day.  Writers  of  that  time  make 
as  much  of  it  as  writers  of  to-day  do  of  the  broken 
square.      To  accomplish  this  was  a  feat  as  great  as  that 
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when  Horatius  kept  the  bridge  : —  "  Then  did  Hygelac's 
valiant  thegn  let  his  broad  blade,  gigantesque  old  sword, 
his  dwarf-wrought  helmet,  break  over  the  shield- wall." 
The  victory  was  won  when  this  was  done  : — 

"The  board  wall  they  clave 
And  hewed  the  war-linden." 

So  runs  Professor  Freeman's  translation,  which  has  been 
used  throughout,  of  The  Song  of  the  Fight  of  Maldon. 

The  thegn  Godric  with  his  brothers  fled  from  Maldon  ; 
he  mounted  on  his  chieftain's  horse,  and  as  he  rode  through 
the  battle  too  many  men  thought  that  it  was  Brihtnoth, 
and  the  shield-wall  was  broken. 

"  Therefore  was  here  in  field 
The  folk  all  scattered, 
The  shield-wall  broken. 
Perish  this  his  deed 
That  he  so  many  men 
To  flight  hath  driven." 

When  the  men  re-formed  again  after  retreating,  the 
leader  made  them  with  boards,  that  is  the  linden  shields, 
"  work  the  war  hedge."  Long  before  the  time  of  Crecy 
and  Poictiers,  when  it  was  said  of  the  English  kings  that 
it  was  their  custom  "  to  take  their  stand  among  the  foot- 
men," the  Scandinavian  and  Anglo-Saxon  chieftains,  both 
"  worked  "  the  shield-wall  and  wore  the  war-harness  from 
which  the  later  type  was  developed,  rode  to  battle,  and 
then  fought  on  foot. 

When  once  we  know  that  the  Scots  came  from  Ireland, 
and  that  geography  made  inevitable  a  close  connection 
between  Ireland  and  Scotland,  we  are  not  surprised  to 
note  a  close  resemblance  between  the  tactics  of  Scottish 
leaders  fighting  against  the  English,  who  were  led  by  a 
line  of  kings  closely  connected  with  the  Norse  blood,  and 
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those  of  Brian  of  Ireland  when  repelling  Norse  invasion. 
There  is  another  .possibility  to  those  who  know  that  there 
was  a  dream  of  a  Norse  empire,  which  was  to  include  the 
west  of  Scotland,  the  east  of  Ireland,  and  possibly  part  of 
Wales,  and  that  Irish,  Scotch,  Welsh,  and  English,  all  alike, 
had  practical  experience  of  Scandinavian  tactics. 

In  repelling  the  English  the  Scotch  used  calthrops  and 
covered  pits  to  disorder  and  break  the  charge  of  cavalry. 
The  fame  of  Danish  bravery  had  spread  far  and  wide,  and 
the  Irish  were  moved  to  strew  iron  calthrops  on  the  ground, 
that  their  land  might  be  the  harder  to  invade,  in  the  time 
of  the  great  Danish  general,  Frode.  Calthrops  are  also 
mentioned  by  Starkad,  who  in  his  reply  to  Hather  says 
that  he  taught  the -soldiers  to  run  with  wood-shod  feet  over 
the  shore  of  the  Kurlanders.  ..."  For  when  I  was 
going  to  the  fields  studded  with  calthrops,  I  guarded 
their  wounded  feet  with  clogs  below  them." 

Frode  also  used  the  covered  pit ;  he  commanded  several 
trenches  to  be  dug,  and  turf  to  be  put  over  the  trenches  to 
hide  the  traps  so  that  the  enemy  might  fall  into  them 
headlong.  The  hidden  pit  caused  the  capture  of  the  in- 
vaders at  a  siege  of  Dublin,  when  the  viking  raids  were 
coming  to  a  close. 

At  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  when  heathendom  and  Chris- 
tendom tested  their  relative  strength,  as  far  as  Ireland 
went,  Brian's  men  marched  in  a  close  battle  phalanx  under 
many  banners,  while  one  flag,  especially  fortunate  and  sure 
to  carry  victory  with  it,  waved  over  the  whole  array.  The 
Irish  account  states  that  the  order  of  battle  was  so  close 
on  both  sides  that  a  four-horse  chariot  could  have  run 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  lines  over  the  heads  of 
the  soldiers  of  either  army,  so  close  was  their  array.  When 
Murchadh,  the  Hector  of  Erinn,  saw  that  the  Dal  Cais 
were  repulsed  by  the  piratical  Danmarkians,  he  made  a 
hero's  breach  through  their  battalions,  and  was  followed 
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by  the  champions  of  his  own  household.  These  came  so 
quickly  behind  him,  that  they  touched  each  other  foot 
to  foot,  head  to  head,  and  body  to  body.  So  straightly 
they  kept  the  line  that  a  Dane  looking  on  from  the 
battlements  of  Dublin  compared  them  to  the  line  of  men 
in  the  harvest  field : — "  Well  do  the  foreigners  reap  the 
field,"  he  said  to  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Brian.  Dun- 
lang,  who  had  come  for  friendship's  sake  to  fight  side  by 
side  with  Murchadh,  had  promised  to  keep  one  champion 
off  from  his  friend  that  day ;  and  when  he  charged  against 
the  Danish  ranks,  his  people  formed  the  shield-burg  to 
protect  him,  which  the  Irish  describe  as  "  a  firm,  compact, 
hard-hearted  circle."  The  Norwegian  account  also  notes 
the  use  of  the  shield-burg  by  the  Irish.  This  then  had 
become  the  formation  of  Celt,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Scandi- 
navian alike.  In  this  great  battle  The  Story  of  Burnt 
Njal  records  that,  as  King  Brian  would  not  fight  on 
Good  Friday,  a  shield-burg  was  thrown  round  him,  and 
his  host  was  drawn  up  in  array  in  front  of  him  ;  but  when 
King  Brian's  men  chased  the  flying,  there  were  "  few  men 
by  the  shield-burg,"  and  so  Brian  was  killed  by  Brodir. 

If  English  military  organisation  commenced  after  Has- 
tings we  should  still  have  to  consider  Scandinavian  tactics, 
before  we  could  calmly  wait  for  the  appearance  of  Wallace 
and  infantry,  and  we  should  have  to  consider  probabilities. 
Britain  was  a  portion  of  the  Roman  world  close  to  Gaul, 
which  was  also  a  Roman  province.  The  lines  of  trade 
were  not  cut  for  long  by  the  barbarian  invasions,  if  they 
ever  were  destroyed  at  all.  English  pilgrims  went  in 
crowds  to  Rome,  and  some  to  the  Holy  Land.  The 
Varangian  guard  was  embodied  at  Byzantium,  and  there 
the  Roman  military  organization  was  so  well  maintained, 
that  the  Eastern  Empire  was  the  bulwark  of  Europe  against 
Asia  for  centuries.  The  Scandinavians  had  steady  inter- 
course with  this  city.     Not  only  did  they,  with  the  Anglo- 
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Saxons,  take  service  there,  but  men  of  their  blood  fought 
directly  against  the  armies  of  the  new  Rome. 

Britain  was   surrounded   by   Scandinavian   settlements, 
and  for  centuries  fought  against  Scandinavians ;  Scandi- 
navians settled  in   Britain  itself,  and   founded   kingdoms 
there,  and  Scandinavian  mercenaries  took  part  in  the  civil 
strife  of   England.     It  is  a  very  simple  solution  of  the 
difficulty  then  to  set  down  the  Scandinavian  infantry  tac- 
tics.    First  let  us  take  the  Danish  order  of  battle,  as  far 
as  it  can  be  gathered  from  the  history  of  Saxo-Grammati- 
cus,   which   was    probably    finished   about    1208.      When 
Harald,  son  of  Halfdan,  wished  to  inquire  of  oracles  how 
a  war  would  end,  "  an  old  man  of  great  height,  but  lack- 
ing one  eye,  and  clad  also  in  a  hairy  mantle     .     .     . 
declared  he  was  called  Odin  "  (Harald  had  received  much 
favour   from    Odin),  "  and  was  versed  in  the  practice  of 
warfare.      He  gave  him   most  useful   instruction  how  to 
marshal   his   army.      Whenever   he    was   going   to   make 
war  with  his  land-forces,  he  was  to  divide  his  whole  army 
into  three  squadrons,  each  of  which  he  was  to  pack  into 
twenty  ranks  ;  the  centre  squadron  to  extend  further  than 
the  rest  by  the  number  of  twenty  men.     This  squadron 
he  was  also  to  arrange  in  the  form  of  the  point  of  a  cone 
or  pyramid,  and  to  make  the  wings  on  either  side  slant 
off  obliquely  from  it.     He  was  to  compose  the  successive 
ranks  of  each  squadron  in  the  following  way ;  the  front 
should  begin  with  two  men,  and  the  number  in  each  suc- 
ceeding rank  should  only  increase  by  one     ...     a  rank 
of  three  in  the  second  line,  four  in  the  third,  and  so  on 
behind.     .     .     .     Thus,  when  the  men  mustered,  all  the 
succeeding  ranks  were  to  be  manned  at  the  same  rate  of 
proportion,  until   the   end  of  (the   edge   that  made)  the 
junction  of  men  came  down  to  the  wings ;  each  wing  was 
to  be  drawn  up  in  ten  lines  from  that  point     .     .     .     after 
these  squadrons  he  was  to  put  the  young  men,  equipped 
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with  lances,  behind  these  the  aged  men  .  .  .  next  a  skil- 
ful reckoner  should  attach  wings  of  slingers,  to  stand  behind 
the  ranks  of  their  fellows  and  attack  the  enemy  from  a 
distance  behind  with  missiles.  After  these  he  was  to  enrol 
men  of  any  age  or  rank  indiscriminately.  .  .  .  He  was 
to  draw  up  the  rear  like  the  vanguard,  in  three  separated 
divisions,  and  arranged  in  ranks  similarly  proportioned. 
The  back  of  this,  joining  on  to  the  body  in  front,  would 
protect  it  by  facing  in  the  opposite  direction." 

We  are  more  concerned  with  the  Norsemen  than  the 
Danes,  because  they  tried  to  found  a  Norse  empire  in 
Britain,  and  because,  after  the  various  immigrations  and 
the  struggles  for  dominion  in  Britain,  its  empire  finally 
passed  to  men  of  the  Norse  blood,  though  the  mother-land 
failed  to  finally  extend  the  borders  of  its  realm,  so  that 
they  should  permanently  include  any  of  the  lands  in  the 
West  Sea.  That  the  king  of  Norway  had  regular  troops 
has  been  noticed  above.  These  "hired"  men-at-arms 
mounted  guard,  posted  sentries  round  the  king's  quarters, 
and  had  patrols  on  horseback.  "  One  night  when  King 
Halfdan  was  in  guest  quarters,  it  happened  that  about 
midnight  that  a  man  came  to  him  who  had  been  on  the 
watch  on  horseback,  and  told  him  that  a  war  force  was 
come  near  to  the  house.  The  king  instantly  got  up, 
ordered  his  men  to  arm  themselves,  and  went  out  of  the 
house,  and  drew  them  up  in  battle  order." 

The  Vikings  were  well  skilled  in  fortification  ;  we  have 
noticed  above  how  they  made  camps  in  England  ;  and  in 
855  Charles  the  Bald  and  Lothaire  II.  in  vain  besieged 
them  on  the  fortified  island  of  Oissel.  In  885  the  Danes 
with  seven  hundred  large  vessels  and  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  men  came  up  the  Seine  towards  Paris,  "  which 
barred  all  progress  beyond  it,  along  the  great  trade  artery 
of  France."  The  Vikings  had  learnt  from  all  the  military 
traditions  of  France  or  Constantinople,  the  best  of  which 
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had  been  handed  down  from  Rome ;  they  had  "  battering 
rams,  mantelets,  mangonels,  catapults,  and  fire-ships." 

They  were  drawn  up  in  detachments,  friends  and  kins- 
men all  together,  "  for  thus  they  defend  each  other  best, 
and  know  each  other."  Each  detachment  was  divided  into 
ranks,  and  every  man  ordered  to  observe  his  proper  place, 
and  take  notice  what  banner  he  was  drawn  up  under.  In 
marching  they  were  to  be  brisk  and  quick  in  taking  up 
their  places  in  the  array,  for  the  array  might  be  broken  in 
the  course  of  the  march.  One  of  the  formations  was  that 
of  the  "  Swine-array  "  or  triangle  ;  two  men  in  front,  "  and 
then  three  and  five  white-shielded  men  shall  stand  on  the 
flanks  ;  and  I  think  it  the  best  plan  to  rush  at  their  array, 
and  see  if  we  can  thus  get  through  it."  This  corresponds 
to  "  shoving  with  a  board,"  quoted  above  from  the  Song 
of  Maldon.  Each  array  carried  a  standard,  and  was 
under  the  command  of  separate  leaders,  who  had  their 
positions  near  it  under  the  shield-burg.  Those  who  formed 
the  shield-rampart  were  the  strongest  and  boldest.  Among 
the  Norsemen,  in  fights  both  by  land  and  sea,  the  chiefs 
were  protected  from  missiles  by  a  party  of  men  carrying 
shields.  In  the  battle  when  Earl  Eirik  fought  against 
King  Olaf,  the  former  "  was  in  the  forehold  of  his  ship, 
where  a  cover  of  shields  had  been  set  up,  and  when, 
having  cleared  all  the  rest  of  the  ships  of  their  men,  he 
determined  to  board  the  Serpent,  where  King  Olaf  was,  the 
forecastle  men  of  the  Serpent  went  aft,  and  as  the  earl's 
men  poured  in  all  around  into  the  vessel,  all  the  men  who 
were  still  able  to  defend  the  ship  crowded  aft  to  the  king : — 

"The  gallant  few 
Of  Olaf's  crew 
Must  refuge  take 
On  the  quarter-deck. 
Around  the  king 
They  stand  in  a  ring  ; 
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Their  shields  enclose 

The  king  from  foes, 

And  the  few  who  still  remain 

Fight  madly,  but  in  vain. 

Eirik  cheers  on  his  men — 

1  On  to  the  charge  again  ! ' n 

When  Olaf  the  Saint  fought  his  last  battle,  he  called  his 
skalds  and  ordered  them  to  go  within  the  shield-defence  : — 
"  Ye  shall  remain  here,  and  see  the  circumstances  which 
may  take  place,  and  then  ye  will  not  have  to  follow  the 
reports  of  others  in  what  ye  afterwards  tell  or  sing  con- 
cerning it."  The  shield-burg  was  the  best  position  for 
observing  how  the  battle  went  and  giving  directions  ;  and 
thus  it  was  the  post  of  the  leader,  as  the  poop  of  the  ship 
was  in  a  sea-battle. 

The  triangle  formation  was  not  adopted  in  this  battle. 
The  bonde  army  charged  the  king's  men.  "  They  who  stood 
in  front  hewed  down  with  their  swords ;  they  who  stood 
next  thrust  with  their  spears ;  and  they  who  stood  hind- 
most shot  arrows,  cast  spears,  or  threw  stones,  hand-axes, 
or  sharp  spears." 

A  different  formation  was  adopted  at  Stamford-Bridge  ; 
Harald  Hardrada  had  fought  against  the  Saracens  and  in 
Sicily,  had  taken  part  in  many  battles  and  sieges,  and  had 
experience  in  Russia,  where  he  and  another  earl  com- 
manded the  land-defence  of  the  king. 

"  In  wedge  or  line  their  battle-order 
Was  ranged  by  both  without  disorder." 

In  Constantinople  he  had  commanded  the  Varings  (the 
Confederates),  the  body-guard  of  the  emperor,  and  had 
fought  in  many  battles.  King  Harald  arranged  his  army 
and  made  the  line  of  battle  long,  but  not  deep.  He  bent 
both  wings  of  it  back,  so  that  they  met  together;  and 
formed  a  wide  ring  equally  thick  all  round,  shield  to  shield, 
both  in  the  front  and  rear  ranks.     The  king  himself  and 
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his  retinue  were  within  the  circle ;  and  there  was  the 
banner  and  a  body  of  chosen  men.  Earl  Toste  with  his 
retinue  was  at  another  place,  and  had  a  different  banner. 
The  army  was  arranged  in  this  way  because  the  king  knew 
that  horsemen  were  accustomed  to  ride  forwards  with  great 
vigour,  but  to  turn  back  immediately.  ..."  And  our 
bowmen,"  said  he,  "  shall  be  near  to  us  ;  and  they  who 
stand  in  the  first  rank  shall  set  the  spear-shaft  on  the 
ground  and  the  spear-point  against  the  horseman's  breast, 
if  he  rides  at  them  ;  and  those  who  stand  in  the  second 
rank  shall  set  the  spear-point  against  the  horse's  breast." 
*  *  *  * 

"  Now  the  battle  began.  The  Englishmen  made  a  hot 
assault  upon  the  Northmen,  who  sustained  it  bravely.  It 
was  no  easy  matter  for  the  English  to  ride  against  the 
Northmen  on  account  of  their  spears  ;  therefore  they  rode 
in  a  circle  around  them.  And  the  fight  at  first  was  but 
loose  and  light,  as  long  as  the  Northmen  kept  their  order 
of  battle  ;  for  although  the  English  rode  hard  against  the 
Northmen,  they  gave  way  again  immediately,  as  they 
could  do  nothing  against  them.  Now  when  the  Northmen 
thought  they  perceived  that  the  enemy  were  making  but 
weak  assaults,  they  set  after  them,  and  were  driving  them 
to  flight ;  but  when  they  had  broken  their  shield-rampart 
the  Englishmen  rode  up  from  all  sides,  and  threw  arrows 
and  spears  on  them." 

The  Norsemen  were  at  a  disadvantage;  one-third  of  the 
men  were  at  the  ships  ;  and  as  it  was  hot  sunshine  they 
had  laid  aside  their  armour  and  gone  on  the  land  only 
with  their  shields,  helmets,  and  spears,  and  girt  with 
swords  ;  and  many  had  also  arrows  and  bows.  Harald 
was  without  his  coat  of  mail,  called  Emma  : — "  it  was  so 
long  that  it  reached  almost  to  the  middle  of  his  legs,  and 
so  strong  that  no  weapon  ever  pierced  it ;  and  he  made 
these  verses  at  the  time  : — 
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"  In  battle-storm  we  seek  no  lee, 
With  skulking  head  and  bending  knee, 

Behind  the  hollow  shield. 
With  eye  and  hand  we  fend  the  head, 
Courage  and  skill  stand  in  the  stead 

Of  panzer,  helm,  and  shield, 

In  Hild's  bloody  field." 

The  leader's  personal  attendants,  that  is  the  best  troops, 
were  kept  in  reserve ;  when  the  ranks  in  front  of  the  king's 
•banner  began  to  be  thinned,  Olaf  came  forth  from  behind 
the  shield-bulwark,  his  banner  was  carried  forward,  and  he 
himself  followed  it,  and  then  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
array.  In  the  same  way  at  Stamford-Bridge,  Harald  kept 
himself  within  the  circle  with  his  retinue  ;  and  there  was 
the  banner  and  a  body  of  chosen  men  ;  and  he  ordered  his 
own  and  the  earl's  attendants  to  ride  forward  where  it  was 
most  required.  So  also  when  the  shield  -  rampart  was 
broken  he  ran  out  in  front  of  the  array  and  hewed  down 
with  both  hands.     The  skald  sings  : — 

"A  bloody  scat  the  folk  must  pay 
For  their  king's  folly  on  this  day." 

Hastings  in  our  histories  is  anecdotal  and  accidental  in 
obedience  to  a  very  well  understood  law.  No  one  could 
give  a  sufficient  account  of  the  building  of  a  house,  if  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  art  of  architecture.  All  he  could 
notice  would  be  that  the  bricks  were  of  a  nice,  red  colour, 
and  that  the  wall-papers  had  a  pretty  design.  The  essen- 
tials he  would  not  even  see.  It  is  the  same  thing  with  the 
Norman  conquest,  with  the  struggle  for  Scottish  indepen- 
dence, with  the  wars  in  France,  and  with  the  crusades.  If 
a  writer,  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  history  of  war,  with 
the  law  that  connects  industrial  and  military  organisations, 
with  the  lines  of  trade,  and  the  struggle  for  empire,  deals 
with  Hastings,  what  can  he  do  but  describe  picturesquely 
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the  Normans  being  shrived  before  the  fight?  When  he 
comes  to  Scottish  history,  he  searches  for  the  source  of  the 
inspiration  of  Wallace,  and  the  correct  spelling  of "  schil- 
troun."  In  the  deliverance  of  France  he  sees  only  Joan  of 
Arc.  In  the  great  contest  for  empire  in  the  Mediterranean 
between  Moslem  and  Christian  what  can  he  do,  who  knows 
nothing  of  English  sea-roads,  but  dwell  on  the  troubadour 
singing  through  Europe,  and  the  message  of  the  French 
king  to  John: — "Take  care  of  thyself:  the  devil  is  un- 
chained "  ? 

In  one  battle  in  the  Peninsula  the  British  force  remained 
victorious,  though  there  was  only  a  remnant  left.  In  many 
a  battle  the  French  stormed  heights  with  desperate  valour, 
but  seemed  taken  aback  when  they  saw  the  steady  way  in 
which  the  English  stood  firm  in  their  formation.  All 
through  history  the  question  is  asked  : — "  Will  the  infantry 
stand  firm?"  In  the  battle  of  Harald  Hardrada  against 
Waltheof,  when  one  wing  of  the  Northmen  retreated,  the 
English  thought  they  were  going  to  fly,  and  there  was 
great  slaughter  in  their  host,  Morcar  being  slain.  At 
Stamford-Bridge  Harald  would  not  retreat  as  Toste  wanted 
him  to  do.  When  the  English  horsemen  rode  back,  the 
Northmen  followed  and  the  shield-wall  was  broken.  At 
Hastings  Harold  would  not  retreat ;  and  again  the  shield- 
wall  was  broken.  Steady,  sober,  disciplined  valour  won 
each  battle.  But,  we  are  forced  to  reflect,  how  nearly  these 
men  from  Scandinavia,  from  Normandy,  and  from  England 
were  equal.  At  Stamford-Bridge  a  great  many  of  the 
soldiers  must  have  been  of  Scandinavian  blood,  considering 
the  Viking  settlements  in  East  Anglia  and  Northumbria. 
It  is  equality  in  warfare  that  is  reflected  in  the  laws  after 
the  conquest,  and  that  later  too  is  reflected  in  the  constitu- 
tion. It  is  this  equality  in  infantry  tactics,  this  discipline 
perfected  in  the  strife  of  each  race  with  the  others,  that 
became  the  foundation  of  British  sea-power  and  empire ; 
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this  welding  by  the  hammer  of  war  on  many  a  bloody  field, 
and  not  the  white  feet  of  Herleva. 

Those  who  believe  in  the  social  laws  of  war,  as  well  as 
those  who  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle on  constitutional  questions,  will  know  that  the  consti- 
tutions of  neither  Anglo-Saxons  and  Vikings  would  have 
preserved  the  free  popular  assembly,  if  there  had  been  no 
infantry  tactics.  Further  on  we  shall  discuss  the  question 
of  the  bow.  Here  it  is  enough  to  say  that  its  democratic 
tendency  has  been  always  recognised,  and  that,  with  the 
shield-wall,  it  laid  deep  and  strong  the  foundations  of 
English  freedom,  not  only  before  Magna  Charta,  but  before 
kings  gave  charters  at  all  to  their  subjects,  because  the 
former,  as  Bacon  shows,  and  the  latter  equally  with  it,  can 
only  be  well  employed  among  a  free  and  prosperous  people. 
The  gold-hilted  sword,  whose  presentation  is  recounted  in 
the  Deeds  of  Beowulf  was  given  before  "  the  archers,"  a 
synonym  for  warriors.  The  same  poem  pictures  the  flight 
of  arrows  and  the  breaking  of  the  shield-rampart  long 
before  Hastings.  The  death  of  the  great  warrior  was 
announced  to  the  country-side,  that  the  homestead  owners 
might  haul  from  far  the  pyre-timber  for  "  the  pillar  of 
warriors,  who  often  stood  the  shock  of  the  iron  shower, 
what  time  the  storm  of  missiles,  urged  by  bowstrings, 
hurtled  over  the  shield-wall." 

But  it  was  among  the  Norsemen,  the  freer  people,  the 
men,  who  went  forth  from  "  the  bay  "  to  all  lands  to  seek  a 
livelihood,  who  made  homes  in  the  forest-clearings,  and 
claimed  the  islands  of  the  wild-fowl  as  their  own,  and 
whose  independence  no  king  could  break,  as  long  as  there 
were  lands  in  the  West  Sea  to  dwell  in,  that  the  bow 
became  the  weapon  of  the  mightiest. 

Among  the  Norsemen  the  symbol  for  war  was  the  war- 
arrow  split  into  four  quarters,  and  sent  north,  south,  east 
and  west.     They  were  so  skilled  in  archery  that  they  shot 
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right  through  shields ;  they  threw  their  spears  with  such 
force  that  the  ringed  mail  sometimes  split  asunder ;  earl 
Hakon,  in  his  battle  with  the  Jomsborg  vikings,  had  to 
throw  his  away  : — 

"  The  earl  his  ring-mail  from  him  flung ; 
Its  steel  rings  on  the  wet  deck  rung  ; 
Part  of  it  fell  into  the  sea, — 
A  part  was  kept,  a  proof  to  be 
How  sharp  and  thick  the  arrow-flight 
Among  the  sea-steeds  in  this  fight." 

When  Olaf  Trygveson  was  slain  in  the  battle  with  king 
Svein,  king  Olaf  the  Swede,  and  earl  Eirik,  who  had  agreed 
to  divide  Norway  among  them  in  three  parts,  by  the  mast 
stood  one  of  the  sharpest  bow-shooters,  who  twice  went 
near  to  kill  him,  earl  Eirik.  Then  said  the  earl  to  one  of 
his  best  archers  : — "  Shoot  that  tall  man  by  the  mast."  Fin 
shot ;  and  the  arrow  hit  the  middle  of  Einar's  bow,  just  at 
the  moment  that  Einar  was  drawing  it,  and  the  bow  was 
split  into  parts. 

"  What  is  that,"  cried  king  Olaf,  "  that  broke  with  such  a 
noise  ?  " 

"  Norway,  king,  from  thy  hands,"  cried  Einar. 

"  No  !  not  quite  so  much  as  that,"  says  the  king  ;  "  take 
my  bow  and  shoot,"  flinging  the  bow  to  him. 

Einar  took  the  bow,  and  drew  it  over  the  head  of  the 
arrow.  "  Too  weak,  too  weak,"  said  he,  "  for  the  bow  of  a 
mighty  king  !  "  This  is  nearly  the  most  dramatic  incident 
in  the  battle ;  it  is  the  breaking  of  a  bow  that  symbolises 
the  loss  of  a  kingdom.  When  the  swords  of  Olaf's  men 
were  blunted,  and  full  of  notches,  he  had  gone  down  into 
the  forehold,  and  taken  out  sharp  ones,  which  he  handed 
to  them  ;  they  had  fought  with  every  sort  of  weapon,  "  and 
all  that  could  be  used  as  a  weapon  for  casting  was  cast." 
Where  the  king  failed  then,  according  to  the  saga,  was  not 
in  axe,  or  sword,  or  shield,  but  in  the  weakness  of  the  bow. 
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In  the  poem  on  the  death  of  king  Hakon  spears  and 
arrows  are  seen  to  play  as  important  a  part  as  the  hewing 
and  thrusting  weapons,  the  sword  and  the  axe : — 

"  Upon  the  thundering  cloud  of  shield 
Flashed  bright  the  sword-storm  o'er  the  field  ; 
And  on  the  plate-mail  rattled  loud 
The  arrow-shower's  rushing  cloud, 
In  Odin's  tempest-weather  there 
Swift  whistling  through  the  angry  air  ; 
And  the  spear-torrent  swept  away 
Ranks  of  brave  men  from  light  of  day." 

In  the  Song  of  the  Valkyries,  translated  by  Sir  George 
Dasent,  the  women  who  were  the  "  corse-choosing  sisters," 
and  had  charge  of  the  slain,  described  the  "Woof  of 
War":— 

"This  woof  is  y-woven 
With  entrails  of  men, 
This  warp  is  hard-weighted 
With  heads  of  the  slain, 
Spears  blood-besprinkled 
For  spindles  we  use, 
Our  loom  ironbound, 
And  arrows  our  reels  ; 
With  swords  for  our  shuttles 
This  war-woof  we  work ; 
So  weave  we,  weird  sisters, 
Our  war-winning  woof." 

All  the  vikings  were  skilled  in  the  use  of  missile 
weapons,  in  slinging,  stone-throwing,  and  archery,  and  the 
flinging  of  spears,  especially  the  two  last.  The  proficiency 
of  their  kings  with  the  bow,  when  they  excelled  others, 
gave  them  an  extra  claim  to  renown.  Olaf  Trygveson, 
shooting  with  one  of  his  men  who  rivalled  him,  determined 
to  show  the  steadiness  of  his  aim  by  shooting  a  piece 
belonging  to  a  chess-board  from  a  boy's  head.  His  saga 
tells  : — "  A  long  linen  cloth  was  tied  round  the  boy's  head, 
and  two  men  held  the  ends,  so  that  he  could  not  move  his 
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head  when  he  heard  the  whistling  of  the  arrow.  The  king 
went  to  the  place,  where  he  was  to  stand,  and  made  the 
mark  of  the  cross  before  himself  and  before  the  point  of 
the  arrow  ;  but  Eindridi  grew  very  red  in  the  face.  The 
arrow  flew  under  the  piece,  and  carried  it  off  the  boy's 
head,  but  so  near  the  skull  that  the  blood  dripped  from 
the  top  of  his  head."  In  the  attack  on  Anglesea,  which 
was  led  by  king  Magnus,  Hugo,  earl  of  Chester,  was  killed 
by  an  arrow.  King  Magnus  let  fly  an  arrow  at  him,  as 
also  did  a  Halogaland  man  who  was  beside  the  king. 
They  both  shot  at  once.  The  one  shaft  hit  the  nose-screen 
of  the  helmet,  which  was  bent  by  it  to  one  side,  and  the 
other  arrow  hit  the  earl's  eye,  and  went  through  his  head  ; 
and  that  was  found  to  be  the  king's.  There  was  also  sung 
the  following  verse  about  it : — 

"  On  the  panzers  arrows  rattle, 
Where  our  Norse  king  stands  in  battle  ; 
From  the  helmets  blood-streams  flow, 
Where  our  Norse  king  draws  his  bow ; 
His  bow  string  twangs, — its  biting  hail 
Rattles  against  the  ring-linked  mail. 
Up  in  the  land  in  deadly  strife 
Our  Norse  king  took  earl  Hugo's  life." 

Sigurd  and  Eystein,  being  brothers,  shared  the  kingdom 
of  Norway,  and  towards  the  end  of  their  reigns  the  situa- 
tion was  a  little  strained  ;  they  were  at  "  guest-quarters  in 
the  Uplands,"  and  the  bondes  who  had  to  entertain  them 
thought  it  more  convenient  that  they  should  go  to  the 
same  house.  In  the  evening,  over  the  ale,  Eystein  said  : — 
"  It  is  a  common  custom  over  the  ale-table  to  compare  one 
person  with  another,"  and  he  began  to  compare  himself 
with  his  brother.  Each  had  a  point  in  his  favour  :  Eystein 
the  founding  of  a  merchant  town,  and  Sigurd  proficiency 
of  the  bow.  Sigurd,  when  one  of  his  turns  to  speak  came 
round,  said  : — "  Methinks  it  is  a  more  useful  and  suitable 
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accomplishment  than  skating  in  snow-shoes  for  a  chief  to 
be  expert  with  his  bow  ;  and  I  think  you  could  scarcely 
draw  my  bow,  even  if  you  took  your  foot  to  help." 

These  later  stories,  which  show  that  the  Norse  kings 
were  bowmen,  even  as  Duke  William  was,  help  us  to 
understand  the  identity  of  the  military  organization  among 
all  the  people  of  the  same  blood,  though  in  some  countries 
it  was  more  rudimentary  than  others.  Understanding  this, 
we  expect  to  find  freedom,  the  same  in  character,  though 
varying  in  degree  ;  we  are  prepared  for  the  popular  assem- 
blies controlling  the  power  of  kings  and  nobles,  and  we 
see  the  great  victories  of  infantry  in  Scotland  and  in 
France  are  not  of  mushroom  growth,  but  have  their  roots 
planted  far  back  in  the  blood  and  discipline  of  foot-soldiers 
in  many  a  counted  and  uncounted  battle,  while  in  our  day 
the  branches  of  the  goodly  tree  are  overshadowing  the  world 


VI.     Constitution  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and 

Vikings 

With  the  battle  of  Stamford  Bridge  comes  to  a  close  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period,  as  Hastings  inaugurates  the  Anglo- 
Norman.  How  far  then  had  war  preserved  the  freedom 
of  the  peoples  with  whom  the  Normans  were  to  be  in- 
corporated and  made  into  one  nation  ?  What  Tacitus 
wrote  of  their  forefathers,  was  true  in  their  new  homes  : — 
"  Nothing,  either  of  public  or  private  concern,  do  they 
undertake  except  in  arms."  It  was  thus  that  they  attended 
their  assembly,  and  listened  to  the  men  they  most  re- 
spected, not  because  they  had  the  right  to  insist  on  being 
heard,  but  because  they  were  favourably  known  to  the 
freemen.  If  they  disliked  what  was  said,  their  disapproval 
was  shown  by  groaning  ;  if  it  recommended  itself  to  them, 
they  clashed  their  spears  ;  and  this  mode  of  giving  assent 
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was  the  greatest  tribute  that  there  could  be  to  the  speaker 
and  his  utterance.  They  wore  the  short  linen  tunic, 
because  it  left  them  most  free  to  wield  their  weapons, 
which  they  always  had  with  them  ;  in  the  canons  enacted 
under  king  Edgar,  the  tenth  runs  : — "  It  is  a  deep  peni- 
tence that  a  layman  lay  aside  his  weapons,  and  travel  far 
barefoot."  A  gesith — that  is,  a  follower  of  the  king, — if  he 
had  received  a  grant  of  land  was  not  allowed  to  neglect 
the  "  fyrd  "  (the  military  array  of  the  whole  country)  ;  the 
penalty  for  doing  so  was  120  shillings  and  forfeiture  of 
land.  This  duty  still  lay  on  him  even  if  he  had  no  land, 
and  on  the  ceorls, — that  is,  the  freemen  of  non-noble  rank. 
In  this  matter  the  laws  of  Ethelred  confirm  the  laws  of 
Ine  ;  to  return  from  the  "  fyrd  "  in  which  the  king  himself 
was,  made  the  deserter  at  peril  of  himself  and  all  his 
estate  ;  he  who  else  returned  was  liable  in  120  shillings. 

There  were  further  attempts  to  secure  national  defence 
by  enforcing  public  duty  ;  the  laws  of  Athelstan  forbade 
that  shield-wrights  should  cover  shields  with  sheep's  skins 
under  a  penalty  of  thirty  shillings  ;  the  land  of  one  plough 
was  to  provide  two  men  well  horsed,  and  no  man  was  to 
part  with  a  horse  over  sea  unless  he  wished  to  give  it 
away. 

In  the  constant  struggle  with  the  Britons  the  leaders  of 
the  invaders  became  kings.  In  the  folk-moots  of  the 
little  kingdoms  the  warriors  stood  around  while  the  chiefs 
debated,  a  right  which  Professor  Freeman  thought  they 
never  lost,  though  they  only  exercised  it,  when  the  wise 
men  met  near  them,  "  or  when  the  heart  of  the  nation  was 
stirred  to  its  depths."  But  the  folk-moots  of  the  shires 
still  retained  their  freedom  ;  they  were  the  local  branches 
of  the  new  witenagemot :  "  they  established  its  democratic 
character,  the  right  of  every  freeman  to  attend,  and  take 
part  in  its  proceedings,  the  right  of  every  shire-man  to  be 
a  witan-man."     These  local  assemblies,  which  being  held 
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in  the  open  air  could  be  attended  by  every  freeman,  were 
courts  of  law  and  had  some  share  of  legislative  power. 
The  codes  put  forth  by  the  witan  were  not  so  much  the 
work  of  lawgivers,  as  of  men  who  at  a  particular  crisis, 
such  as  the  conquest  of  Canute,  "  declared  the  law  and 
custom  of  the  race."  "  There  was  no  incorporate  union 
in  the  Anglo-Saxons'  kingdoms,"  wrote  Palgrave,  "  no 
assembly  possessing  a  binding  and  controlling  power  over 
all  the  kingdoms  of  England."  On  one  occasion  at  least 
a  local  assembly  returned  the  laws  promulgated  by  the 
king,  with  a  submissive  letter,  but  with  several  alterations. 
When  the  laws  were  enacted,  pledges  (weds)  were  taken 
from  the  people,  both  earls  and  churls,  in  the  shire-moot, 
"and  the  obligation  of  the  people  was  considered  to  be 
founded  on  their  personal  consent  and  undertaking  to 
observe  the  laws."  The  open-air  character  of  the  assem- 
blies, continued  almost  to  our  own  time  in  the  nomination 
of  members  of  parliament,  must  have  greatly  tended  to 
preserve  the  rights  of  the  less  powerful  ;  Runimede,  "  the 
meadow  of  the  council,"  was  so  called  "because  from 
antient  times  councils  were  held  there,  concerning  the 
peace  of  the  realm." 

The  law-court  and  the  law-making  power  were  closely 
connected  in  the  middle  ages  ;  nor  was  the  power  of  the 
king  at  all  unlimited  ;  the  armed  force  controlled  him, 
and  in  spite  of  his  band  of  gesiths,  it  consisted  to  a  great 
degree  of  freemen.  "  No  doubt  if  we  possessed  a  history 
of  those  times,  we  should  find  that  these  two  component 
parts  of  the  king's  army  were  also  component  parts  of  his 
council."  Local  freedom  was  so  far  preserved  that,  even  if 
the  king  swayed  the  witan,  "  not  even  the  witan  itself 
wielded  any  process,  by  which  the  letter  of  the  law  could 
be  escaped." 

But  in  spite  of  the  people  thus  clinging  to  their  rights, 
the  power  of  the  landowners  had  been  growing  steadily. 
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At  first  each  freeman  had  a  right  to  land ;  later  on  the 
possession  of  land  .gave  freedom,  as  we  have  seen  that  it 
gave  rank  ;  but  the  smaller  landowners  in  times  of  trouble 
commended  themselves  to  the  larger.  Slaves  were  taken 
in  battle,  or  "  sold  themselves  for  meat  in  evil  days  "  ;  they 
were  thickest  on  the  Welsh  borders,  as  was  natural,  while 
the  greatest  number  of  freemen  was  in  the  east,  where  the 
men  of  the  north  had  chiefly  settled  in  the  later  immigra- 
tions. There  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  confirm  the  state- 
ment of  William  of  Malmesbury  that  the  Saxon  nobles 
sold  their  fellow-countrymen  into  slavery.  We  have  pre- 
viously referred  to  the  laws  on  the  subject.  Wulfstan 
of  Worcester  stayed  from  time  to  time  at  Bristol,  that  he 
might  preach  on  the  Sunday  against  it,  and  at  last  he 
somewhat  checked  it.  In  the  synod  at  Westminster  in 
1 102,  under  Anselm,  a  resolution  was  passed  against  "the 
wicked  merchandise  by  which  men  were  still  wont  to  be 
sold  in  England  like  brute  beasts." 

To  some  extent  capacity  for  war  preserved  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  from  central  or  local  despotisms  ;  but  their  original 
freedom  tended  to  gradually  disappear ;  and  as  their  social 
state  grew  worse,  and  the  kind  of  feudalism,  which  was 
least  efficient,  for  national  defence,  grew  up  among  them, 
they  were,  by  the  salutary  social  law  of  war,  unable  to 
protect  their  land  against  viking  raids  or  settlements  under 
leaders  and  kings.  As  the  further  development  of  their 
constitution  depended  upon  these  swarms  of  colonists,  who 
were  in  the  land  to  welcome  Sweyn  and  Canute,  and  to 
face  the  conqueror  and  his  men  both  with  the  free  spirit 
and  the  military  organization  of  the  Scandinavian  races, 
the  amount  of  freedom  enjoyed  in  the  common  home  of 
the  immigrants  was  a  considerable  factor  in  the  growth 
of  a  free  people  in  Britain. 

In  Norway  the  effect  of  the  viking  raids  had  been  to 
render  domestic  warfare  less  incessant,  because  it  tended 
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to  the  unity  of  the  land.  Warfare  was  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  their  life,  and  conduced  so  much  to  their 
freedom  that  service  even  under  a  king  was  despised,  and 
the  royal  stewards  were  sometimes  thralls,  and  sons  of 
thralls.  Thorer  Sel,  a  man  of  low  birth,  was  the  king's 
bailiff  on  a  farm,  and  tried  to  prevent  Asbiorn  buying  and 
carrying  corn  out  of  the  country  when  the  king  had  for- 
bidden it ;  Asbiorn  slew  him  in  the  king's  presence. 
When  he  submitted  to  the  king's  judgment,  his  friends 
had  come  to  back  him  up,  and  the  death  penalty  was 
commuted.  "  In  the  first  place,  Asbiorn,  thou  must  sub- 
mit to  the  law  of  the  land,  which  commands  that  the  man 
who  kills  a  servant  of  the  king  must  undertake  his  service, 
if  the  king  will."  His  cousin  Thorer  met  him,  and  asked 
him  if  he  thought  he  had  blotted  out  the  dishonour  of 
having  been  plundered  : — "  The  other  disgrace  had  been 
redeemed  ;  but  this  expedition  is  both  a  disgrace  to  thee 
and  to  thy  family,  if  it  end  in  thy  becoming  the  king's 
slave,  and  being  put  on  a  footing  with  the  worst  of  men, 
Thorer  Sel." 

The  peasants  were  free  and  patriotic.  When  Harald 
Hardrada,  the  Hard-Ruler,  was  at  war  with  Sweyn  of 
Denmark,  he  used  some  captured  Danes  to  test  the  fidelity 
of  his  subjects : — "  If  he  comes  to  Norway  with  war- 
shield,"  was  the  answer  of  one  whose  faith  was  tried,  ■  no 
peasant's  son  shall  do  him  more  harm  than  I."  This 
prowess  in  war  at  such  an  early  time  was  an  obstacle  to 
feudalism,  and  perhaps  it  made  it  unnecessary,  "  while  it 
sailed  triumphant  down  the  current  of  history  in  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  all  other  European  lands." 

The  standing  force  of  the  kings  were  paid  men-at-arms, 
consisting  of  "  hirdmen,"  who  were  udal-born  to  land  and 
entitled  to  sit  in  Things  ;  below  them  were  the  guests,  the 
common  seamen,  soldiers,  and  followers  not  udal-born  to 
land.     The  "  hirdmen  "  were  disciplined  troops,  and  clothed 
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uniformly  : — "  Red  was  always  the  national  colour  of  the 
northmen,  and  continues  still  in  Denmark  and  England  the 
distinctive  colour  of  their  military  dress.  It  was  worn 
by  the  *  hirdmen '  and  people  of  distinction  in  Norway,  as 
appears  from  several  parts  of  the  sagas  in  the  eleventh 
century."  The  victories  of  Svein  and  Canute  the  Great 
are  ascribed  to  the  superiority  of  the  hired  bands  of  thing 
men  in  their  pay. 

In  1017,  king  Olaf  of  Norway,  and  earl  Ragnvald,  who 
was  a  powerful  man  in  Sweden,  had  a  conference  at  the 
Gaut  river.  "  They  talked  together  of  many  things,  but 
especially  of  the  Norwegian  and  Swedish  king's  relations 
with  each  other ;  both  agreeing,  as  was  the  truth  also,  that 
it  was  the  greatest  loss,  both  to  the  people  of  Viken  and 
of  Gautland,  that  there  was  no  peace  for  trade  between  the 
two  countries.  They  accordingly  made  a  truce  till  next 
summer." 

What  follows  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  how  in  coun- 
tries, where  all  the  men  with  settled  property  are  warriors, 
and  meet  for  discussion  with  arms  in  their  hands,  their 
voices  control  even  warlike  kings,  and  make  for  peace 
when  war  is  disadvantageous  to  their  country.  King  Olaf 
the  Swede  so  hated  Olaf  Haraldson  of  Norway,  that  no 
one  called  him  by  his  right  name  in  his  hearing,  but  always 
by  some  hard  by-name,  such  as  Olaf  the  Thick.  Olaf  of 
Norway  was  so  averse  to  the  idea  of  peace  that  it  was 
dangerous  even  for  his  marshal  to  propose  it  to  him ;  he 
did  so  at  last  under  pressure  from  the  bondes.  "  The 
bondes  in  Viken  spoke  with  each  other  about  there  being 
nothing  for  it  but  that  the  kings  should  make  peace  and  a 
league  with  each  other,  and  insisted  upon  it  that  they 
were  badly  used  by  the  kings  going  to  war ;  but  no  one 
was  so  bold  as  to  bring  these  murmurs  before  the  king." 

When  Biorn  the  marshal  at  last  mentioned  peace  to 
Olaf,  on  the  occasion  of  the  people  and  the  bondes  being 
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met  together  to  consult  upon  the  good  of  the  country,  his 
speech  was  received  with  great  applause,  and  Olaf  made 
him  undertake  the  embassy  himself,  that  "  if  it  involve 
any  man  in  danger  he  should  have  involved  himself  in  it." 
He  went  to  Earl  Ragnvald's  court  whose  wife  was  the 
sister  of  Olaf  Trygveson.  The  earl  asked  him  : — "  What 
hast  thou  done,  Biorn,  that  the  king  wishes  thy  death  ?  " 
At  last  he  was  persuaded  to  forward  the  peace  in  his  own 
way.  Hialt,  a  man  from  Iceland,  went  with  him,  who  was 
acquainted  with  two  skalds  at  the  Swedish  court.  He 
was  well  received  by  Olaf  of  Sweden,  and  by  the  king's 
daughter  Ingigerd.  The  latter  told  him  that  it  would  be 
quite  useless  to  oppose  the  Swedish  king.  The  king  him- 
self, when  Hialt  had  ventured  to  broach  the  subject, 
answered  : — "  For  this  time  I  will  not  take  it  amiss  of  thee, 
as  thou  dost  not  know  what  people  have  to  avoid  here. 
That  fat  fellow  shall  not  be  called  king  in  my  court."  He 
then  went  on  to  discourse  on  the  superiority  of  Sweden 
over  Norway,  the  various  occasions  on  which  Norwegian 
kings  had  been  inferior,  and  his  determination  not  to  let 
slip  the  kingdom  of  Norway.  When  Ingigerd  approached 
him  on  the  subject,  he  replied  in  a  rage  that  he  would 
propose  at  the  Upsala  Thing  that  all  the  people  should 
assemble  for  an  expedition  to  plunder  and  burn  Norway. 
Ingigerd,  meanwhile,  was  not  averse  to  marrying  Olaf. 

Each  district  of  Sweden  had  its  Lag-thing,  and  its  own 
laws.  "  Over  each  is  a  lagman  who  rules  principally  in 
affairs  of  the  bondes  ;  for  that  becomes  law,  which  he,  by 
his  speech,  determines  them  to  make  law ;  and  if  king, 
earl,  or  bishop  goes  through  the  country,  and  holds  a  Thing 
with  the  bondes,  the  lagmen  reply  on  account  of  the 
bondes,  and  they  all  follow  their  lagmen  ;  so  that  even  the 
most  powerful  men  scarcely  dare  to  come  to  their  Al-thing 
without  regarding  the  bondes'  and  lagmen's  law.  .  . 
Tiundaland  is  the  best  and  most  inhabited  part  of  Svithiod, 
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under  which  the  other  kingdoms  stand.  There  Upsala  is 
situated,  the  seat  of  the  king  and  archbishop ;  and  from 
it  Upsala-audr,  or  the  domain  of  the  Swedish  kings,  takes 
its  name  .  .  .  and  in  all  matters  in  which  the  laws 
differ  from  each  other,  Upsala-law  is  the  directing  law  ; 
and  the  other  lagmen  are  under  the  lagman  who  dwells  in 
Tiundaland." 

Thorgny  was  lagman  in  Tiundaland,  as  his  forefathers 
had  been,  and  he  was  a  relation  of  earl  Ragnvald.  Ragn- 
vald  came  with  Biorn,  and  ascertained  that  Ingigerd  was 
not  unwilling  to  marry  Olaf;  he  then  went  on  to  the 
stately  mansion  of  Thorgny,  and  found  him  in  his  high 
seat.  He  was  a  handsome  old  man,  with  his  beard  falling 
over  his  breast  to  his  knee.  Thorgny  listened  to  the  story, 
and  then  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  was  a  not  less 
honourable  condition  than  that  of  a  king's  officer  "  to  be 
in  the  number  of  bondes,  and  have  one's  words  free,  to  be 
able  to  say  what  one  will,  even  if  the  king  be  present." 
However,  he  promised  his  support,  so  that  the  marshal 
might  speak  without  fear. 

The  first  day  the  Thing  sat,  the  king  was  seated  on  a 
stool  with  his  court  round  him  ;  opposite  him  were  the 
earl  with  his  court,  and  Thorgny  with  his  house-people. 
Behind  their  stools  were  the  bondes,  some  of  them  on 
hillocks  and  heights  to  hear  better.  Biorn  gave  his 
message  in  a  loud  voice,  and  king  Olaf  ordered  him  to  be 
silent ;  then  the  earl  spoke,  and  the  Swedish  king 
threatened  him  for  his  impudence,  and  said  it  would  only 
serve  him  right  to  drive  him  out  of  the  kingdom. 

In  this  way  the  nobles  fared,  and  now  came  the  turn 
of  the  representative  of  a  people  accustomed  to  arms  : — 
"  Then  Thorgny  stood  up ;  and  when  he  arose  all  the 
bondes  stood  up,  who  had  before  been  sitting,  and  rushed 
together  from  all  parts  to  listen  to  what  Lagman  Thorgny 
would  say.     At  first  there  was  a  great  din  of  people  and 
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weapons ;  but  when  the  noise  was  settled  into  silent 
listening,  Thorgny  made  his  speech."  He  opened  by 
drawing  a  painful  contrast  between  the  disposition  and 
exploits  of  former  kings  of  Sweden,  and  the  present  un- 
worthy occupant  of  the  throne.  They  went  out  on  warlike 
expeditions  abroad,  and  were  ready  to  listen  to  people  who 
had  got  anything  to  say  ;  it  was  easy  and  agreeable  to 
communicate  one's  opinions  to  them  : — "  But  the  king  we 
have  now  got  allows  no  man  to  presume  to  talk  with  him, 
unless  it  be  what  he  desires  to  hear.  On  this  alone  he 
applies  all  his  power,  while  he  allows  his  scat-lands  in 
other  countries  to  go  from  him  through  laziness  and  weak- 
ness. He  wants  to  have  the  Norway  kingdoms  laid  under 
him,  which  no  Swedish  king  before  him  ever  desired,  and 
therewith  brings  war  and  distress  on  many  a  man.  Now 
it  is  our  will,  we  bondes,  that  our  king  Olaf  make  peace 
with  the  Norway  king,  Olaf  the  Thick,  and  marry  thy 
daughter  Ingigerd  to  him.  Wilt  thou,  however,  reconquer 
the  kingdoms  in  the  east  countries  which  thy  relations  and 
forefathers  had  there,  we  will  all  for  that  purpose  follow 
thee  to  the  war.  But  if  thou  wilt  not  do  as  we  desire,  we 
will  now  attack  thee,  and  put  thee  to  death;  for  we  will 
no  longer  suffer  law  and  peace  to  be  disturbed.  So  our 
forefathers  went  to  work  when  they  drowned  five  kings  in 
a  morass  at  the  Mula-thing,  and  they  were  filled  with  the 
same  insupportable  pride  thou  hast  shown  towards  us. 
Now  tell  us,  in  all  haste,  what  resolution  thou  wilt  take." 
Then  the  whole  public  approved  with  clash  of  arms  and 
shouts  the  lagman's  speech. 

The  king  stood  up  and  said  he  would  let  things  go  ac- 
cording to  the  desire  of  the  bondes.  "  All  Swedish  kings," 
he  said,  "  had  done  so,  and  have  allowed  the  bondes  to 
rule  in  all  according  to  their  will." 

Here  we  get  an  early  instance  not  only  of  a  warlike 
people  insisting  on  peace,  but  also  insisting  on  it  for  the 
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sake  of  commerce.  Commerce  flourished  by  means  of 
war  ;  that  is,  the  whole  peoples  were  so  prepared  for  war 
that  the  kings  of  Norway  and  Sweden  had  to  attend  to 
their  determination  to  trade  with  each  other. 

Olaf  of  Norway  made  the  most  splendid  preparations 
for  the  wedding-feast,  which  was  to  take  place  in  the 
autumn  at  the  Gaut  river,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  two 
countries.  When  the  time  came,  he  travelled  with  all  the 
great  people  he  could  get  together,  and  they  steered  the 
fleet  eastward  to  Konungahella  (Kongelf),  but  when  they 
came  there  they  heard  nothing  of  the  Swedish  king.  Olaf 
Eirikson  had  a  daughter  Astrid  by  a  slave-girl,  who  was 
brought  up  in  West  Gautland.  He  took  very  ill  the 
uproar  and  clamour  the  country  people  had  raised  against 
him  at  the  Upsala  Thing ;  "  and  he  made  no  preparations 
for  the  bridal."  He  told  Ingigerd  too  that  she  should 
only  marry  a  chief  with  whom  he  was  in  friendship  ;  Earl 
Ragnvald  in  West  Gautland  was  advised  by  her  of  the 
king's  intention,  and  of  the  danger  from  Norway.  The 
men  that  followed  King  Olaf  the  Thick,  however,  coun- 
selled the  king  not  to  go  and  maraud  in  Gautland,  because 
they  had  too  much  property  to  care  about  unnecessary 
warfare,  as  related  in  The  Growth  of  Strategy  and  National 
Warfare.  Earl  Ragnvald  made  up  a  match  between 
Astrid  and  Olaf;  he  was  to  give  her  the  same  dowry  as  he 
would  have  given  Ingigerd,  and  to  receive  the  same  bride- 
gift. 

The  men  of  West  Gautland  were  now  in  danger  from 
the  king  of  Sweden,  and  they  had  no  strength  to  oppose 
him,  while  the  chief  strength  of  Norway  was  very  distant. 
They  sent  their  lagman,  Edmund,  who,  after  conversing 
with  many  men  of  consequence  in  Sweden,  went  to  the 
king  at  Upsala,  and  laid  many  suppositious  cases  before 
him,  especially  one  of  a  man  who  had  not  paid  the  com- 
pensation, which  was  settled  at  a  General  Thing.     The 
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king  gathered  after  Edmund  was  gone  that  he  had  referred 
to  the  dispute  that  had  been  settled  between  him  and  Olaf 
the  Thick  at  the  Upsala  Thing.  He  it  was  who  instead 
of  a  goose  had  paid  a  gosling  ;  instead  of  Ingigerd,  who  on 
both  sides  was  born  of  the  Upland  Swedish  race  of  kings, 
he  had  given  to  Olaf  Astrid,  whose  mother  was  a  slave- 
woman.  Three  of  his  friends  warned  him  that  all  men 
took  it  ill  that  he  had  broken  his  promise  to  the  king  of 
of  Norway  : — "  We  will  not  conceal  it  from  you,  that  the 
message-token  has  gone  forth,  to  assemble  a  Retribution- 
thing  (a  Thing  for  punishment  by  penalty  or  death  for 
crimes  and  misdemeanours.)"  The  people  met  and 
declared  that  Olaf  should  no  longer  be  king,  and  his  son 
Onund  was  taken  in  his  place ;  that  is  to  say,  he  was  to 
have  part  of  the  land,  and  was  bound  to  support  the  bondes 
in  case  king  Olaf  did  anything  which  the  bondes  would 
not  suffer. 

Olaf  s  turn  came  too  to  learn  that  his  power  depended 
on  his  people  ;  he  had  enforced  Christianity  by  the  use  of 
red-hot  coals  and  putting  out  of  eyes,  though  his  partisans, 
when  claiming  that  he  was  a  saint,  said  that  his  unpopular- 
ity was  owing  to  his  putting  down  plundering.  When  the 
news  came  to  Norway  that  king  Canute  had  assembled  an 
immense  armament,  Olaf  told  the  men  of  the  court,  that 
is,  his  personal  troops  : — "  As  matters  now  stand,  we  can- 
not depend  much  on  the  fidelity  of  the  country  people." 
Besides  the  bondes  the  sub-kings  were  against  him  ;  one  of 
them  informed  king  Magnus  when  he  presented  him  with 
a  ring  : — "  Thy  father  gave  thee  this  ring,  but  he  took  the 
ring  from  my  father  for  some  trifling  cause ;  and  in  truth 
it  was  not  a  good  time  for  small  kings  in  Norway  when 
thy  father  was  in  full  power."  In  the  battle,  in  which  he 
was  slain,  he  was  followed  only  by  his  own  troops,  and 
the  vagabond  and  forest-men.  The  messengers  whom  he 
had  sent  into  the  neighbouring  districts  to  demand  men 
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from  the  bondes  brought  back  these  tidings  from  the 
inhabited  places  they  had  gone  through  : — "  All  around,  the 
country  was  stripped  of  all  men  ready  to  carry  arms,  as  all 
the  people  had  joined  the  bondes'  army  .  .  .  there  were 
many  lendermen  and  a  great  many  powerful  bondes  ;  but 
the  great  mass  consisted  of  labourers  and  cottars."  Bishop 
Sigurd  stated  the  quarrel  between  king  and  people  at  a 
House-thing  ;  it  is  significant  that  he  made  it  a  charge 
against  the  king  that  he  would  not  give  over  bringing  war 
and  strife  against  them  ;  from  his  very  earliest  youth  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  plunder  and  kill  ;  he  had  tyran- 
nised over  earls  and  lendermen.  Whether  the  speaker  had 
been  bribed  or  not  by  Canute,  the  king's  weakness  lay  in 
the  peaceable,  hard-working  men  being  against  him  : — 
"  Now  he  has  come  hither  with  a  foreign  troop,  consisting 
mostly  of  forest-men,  vagabonds,  and  such  marauders." 

Svein,  a  son  of  king  Canute,  was  appointed  by  him 
king  of  Norway.  In  his  reign  we  get  an  excellent  instance 
of  taxation  depending  not  on  anything  technical,  but  on 
the  people  being  accustomed  to  bear  arms.  "  King  Svein 
introduced  new  laws  in  many  respects  into  the  country, 
partly  after  those  which  were  in  Denmark,  and  in  part 
much  more  severe.  No  man  must  leave  the  country 
without  the  king's  permission ;  or  if  he  did,  his  property 
fell  to  the  king.  Whoever  killed  a  man  outright  should 
forfeit  all  his  land  and  movables.  If  any  one  was 
banished  the  country,  and  a  heritage  fell  to  him,  the  king 
took  his  inheritance.  At  Yule  every  man  should  pay  the 
king  a  meal  of  malt  from  every  harvest  steading,  and  a 
leg  of  a  three-year-old  ox,  which  was  called  a  friendly 
gift,  together  with  a  spand  of  butter,  and  every  house-wife 
a  rock  full  of  unspun  lint,  as  thick  as  one  could  span  with 
the  longest  fingers  of  the  hand.  The  bondes  were  bound 
to  build  all  the  houses  the  king  required  upon  his  farms. 
Of  every  seven  males  one  should  be  taken  for  the  service 
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of  war,  and  reckoning  from  the  fifth  year  of  age ;  and 
the  outfit  of  ships  should  be  reckoned  in  the  same  propor- 
tion    .     .     .     ." 

The  moment  these  laws  were  promulgated  people 
began  to  think  of  insurrection  ;  but  Canute  held  their 
relations  as  hostages.  "  Messages  were  sent  in  1034  to 
Novgorod  to  Magnus  the  son  of  Olaf ;  he  travelled  from 
the  east  over  the  keel-ridge  of  the  country,  and  came  down 
upon  the  Throndhjem  district  which  had  been  bitter  against 
Olaf,  and  where  now  every  one  welcomed  him  with  joy." 
He  then  summoned  the  people  to  the  Eyra-thing  ;  and 
when  the  bondes  met  at  the  Thing,  Magnus  was  taken  to 
be  king  over  the  whole  land.  King  Svein  held  a  Thing 
too,  and  the  Danish  chiefs  made  long  and  clever  speeches  ; 
many  bondes  said  they  would  fight  for  Svein,  "some 
refused  to  do  so  bluntly,  some  were  altogether  silent,  and 
some  declared  they  would  join  King  Magnus  as  soon  as 
they  had  an  opportunity."  Svein  and  his  men  turned 
their  ships'  bows  and  hoisted  sail,  and  set  right  over  to 
Denmark  to  his  brother  Hardaknut. 

Thiodolf  the  skald  made  these  lines  : — 

"Through  Sweden's  dirty  roads  the  throng 
Followed  the  king  in  spearmen  strong. 
Svein  doth  fly  in  truth  afraid 
And  partly  by  his  men  betrayed  : 
Flying  to  Denmark  o'er  the  sea, 
He  leaves  the  land  quite  clear  to  thee." 

Four  times  then  in  the  viking  land,  within  a  very  few 
years  the  warlike  peoples  of  Sweden  and  Norway  deposed 
or  elected  kings,  by  the  strength  of  the  udal-proprietors, 
because  they  were  oppressed  or  overtaxed,  or  wanted  their 
commerce  in  peace.  Neither  could  a  king  tax  them,  nor 
make  laws  for  them  but  in  the  manner  they  approved  ; 
they  could  resent  a  war  for  his  personal  ambition,  and 
they  could  insist  that  peace  should  be  made  when  trade 
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was   interrupted.     By   such   men   were   English   freemen 
reinforced. 


VII.  The  English  Nation,  being  Armed, 
checks  Feudalism,  and  secures  Greater 
Freedom 

At  Hastings,  the  conqueror  collected  an  army  from  all 
parts,  men  who  were  ready  to  make  a  trade  of  fighting,  and 
therefore  well  armed,  who  had  been  promised  large  rewards 
in  case  of  success,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  would  be  free. 
Those  of  Harold's  troops  who  were  in  a  position  to  resist 
the  fiercest  attack  were  well  armed  also ;  but  the  weapons 
of  the  English  were  of  very  unequal  strength : — "  The  Eng- 
lish throw  darts,  and  missiles  of  various  kinds,  they  have 
also  the  most  dreadful  axes,  and  stones  fastened  in  wood"; 
though  there  is  another  theory  that  these  stones  were  used 
only  for  slinging.  The  account  that  Master  Wace,  canon 
of  the  cathedral  of  Bayeux,  gives  in  Le  Roman  de  Ron, 
which  he  finished  in  1160,  is  confirmed  by  the  Saxon 
chroniclers.  He  knew  the  time  of  which  he  wrote,  for  he  had 
conversed  with  men  who  saw  the  comet  of  1066,  which  was 
looked  upon  as  a  portent.  When  the  news  came  to  William 
that  Harold  had  taken  the  crown,  he  was  standing  in  his 
park  at  Rouen,  holding  his  bow,  "  now  slacking  the  cord, 
now  drawing  it  home."  He  was  the  captain  of  a  fresh 
army  of  freemen,  for  the  bow-bearing  peoples  were  free. 
The  symbol  of  his  conquest  was  the  figure  of  bronze,  fixed 
on  the  prow  of  his  ship,  which  stood  "  bow  in  hand,  the 
string  drawn  and  bolt  ready  laid  to  launch  against  Eng- 
land." The  first  men  to  land  were  the  archers,  who  scoured 
the  coast,  each  with  his  bow  and  his  full  quiver.  Materials 
for  the  forts  were  taken  from  the  ships,  timber  and  planks 
already  sawn,  and  barrels  of  bolts  and  pins.     The  Norman 
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army  was  drawn  up  with  bowmen  in  deep  serried  ranks  in 
the  van.  They  were  not  serfs  hastily  armed,  for  the  bow 
needs  well-fed  men  to  draw  it,  and  only  those  can  do  so 
who  have  been  trained  to  it  from  childhood.  These  archers 
carried  swords,  and  had  garments  thickly  quilted  to  protect 
their  bodies.  The  knights  supported  them  in  rear  and  flank, 
with  mailed  hauberks  and  brassarts,  steel  hose  and  helmets 
with  shields  on  their  necks,  and  lances.  Round  the  duke 
were  the  best  cavaliers  of  the  host,  but  archers  and  spear- 
men formed  his  guard.  The  Normans,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  writer,  would  not  have  prevailed  if  the  English  had 
kept  behind  their  breastwork  of  bucklers  and  wattle  work 
interlaced.  The  men  who  guarded  it  had  helmets  joined 
to  their  close-fitting  hauberks.  But  though  Harold's  array 
was  not  inferior  in  numbers  to  William's,  besides  the  men 
who  were  well  armed  came  those  who  were  "  armed  as 
they  could,  some  with  clubs  or  long  stakes,  some  with  forks 
or  stout  poles  shod  with  iron."  Gurth,  who  had  already 
warned  Harold  to  wait  at  London,  and  stir  up  the  towns 
in  the  rear,  told  his  brother  that,  though  the  men  who  stood 
round  the  royal  standard  looked  gallant  and  brave,  the  rest 
were  but  serfs  in  spite  of  their  numbers,  and  "churls  in 
frieze  kirtles "  were  not  of  much  avail.  The  Norman 
writer  knew  the  law  of  the  inter-dependence  of  military 
and  industrial  organisations  : — "  A  great  gathering  of 
vilanaille  is  worth  little  in  battle."  There  is  just  one 
more  incidental  touch  that  shows  the  intuitive  Scandi- 
navian comprehension  of  the  social  laws  of  war ;  William, 
in  leaving  his  heritage  to  his  son,  speaks  of  the  Normans 
as  the  bravest  soldiers  on  earth,  but  warns  him  that  just 
usage  alone  maintains  their  value. 

The  course  of  events  after  Hastings  proves  that  though 
there  was  plenty  of  determined  resistance  it  was  not 
national.  A  new  race,  just  as  in  America  of  to-day,  was 
in  process  of  formation.     The  resistance  was  chiefly  in  the 
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Danish  districts,  where  the  people  were  most  warlike  and 
most  accustomed  to  freedom.  There  was  none  of  the  old 
royal  race  worth  fighting  for,  and  what  all  men  prayed  for 
in  those  days  was  a  strong  king,  whether  he  was  Canute 
or  William,  and  arms  and  armour  enough  to  make  the 
strength  of  the  king  dependent  on  their  own  strength. 
The  number  of  times  that  we  have  changed  our  royal 
house,  with  some  slight  link  to  make  it  seem  that  there  has 
been  continuity,  shows  that  the  substance  is  what  we  care 
for,  and  that  the  king  who  can  secure  liberty  is  the  leader 
whose  banner  the  people  are  ready  to  follow.  Many 
Saxons  went  into  exile,  but  these  were  for  the  most  part 
landowners  who  had  been  content  to  see  their  country  go 
to  ruin  for  selfish  ends.  Some  of  them  served  among  the 
Varangians  ;  many  were  deported  to  Normandy  by  the 
conqueror.  "  Indeed  it  was  his  constant  practice  under 
colour  of  high  honour  to  carry  over  to  Normandy  all  the 
English  he  suspected."  The  people  of  better  rank  then 
suffered  most:  they  lost  their  lands,  or  held  them  on  harder 
terms  by  the  king's  writ.  They  suffered  as  others  had 
suffered  at  their  hands  when  they  were  in  power.  Those 
who  had  taken  their  lands  from  the  peasants  lost  their 
own.  Those  whose  wives  and  daughters  were  subjected  to 
shameful  outrage  had,  in  spite  of  constant  ordinances  of 
church  and  state,  sold  their  humbler  countrywomen  into 
shame.  The  mother  of  the  defeated  king  had  been  fore- 
most in  the  practice. 

The  lower  class  from  henceforth  were  only  to  be  serfs  at 
home,  and  their  condition  was  continually  to  improve ; 
the  foreign  slave  trade  was  soon  to  disappear.  A  king 
had  come  among  them  who  could  do  justice.  Very  soon 
the  laws  that  meant  freedom,  as  they  understood  it,  were 
restored,  and  that,  too,  under  a  power  that  could,  if  it 
would,  see  them  observed: — "The  English  having  de- 
manded the  laws  of   the  Confessor,  William  after  some 
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hesitation  gave  his  consent.  Twelve  men  were  summoned 
from  each  shire,  and  were  sworn  that  they  would  well  and 
truly  declare  the  law,  and  the  presentments  having  been 
reduced  to  writing,  they  acquired  or  retained  the  force  of 
law."  By  the  Norman  system  of  inquest  William  the 
Conqueror  thus  ascertained  the  laws  of  his  kingdom,  and 
this  assembly  of  the  jurors  of  the  shires  Lord  Hale  was 
inclined  to  consider  "  as  sufficient  and  effectual  a  Parlia- 
ment as  ever  was  held  in  England." 

The  Norman  inquest  secured  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
and  to  those,  who  are  not  devoted  to  the  theory  of  great 
men  controlling  history,  it  must  be  certain  that  it  had  a 
deeper  foundation  than  the  wisdom  of  Norman  lawyers. 
It  ascertained  the  rights  of  property,  for  instance,  in  the 
famous  trial  on  Penenden  Heath  when  Odo  acted  as 
justiciar,  through  the  verdict  of  twelve  knights.  But  it 
was  not  alone  the  privilege  of  the  nobly  born  ;  Domesday 
Book  was  compiled  on  information  given  on  oath  by  the 
people  of  the  district : — "  The  king  could  never  be  informed 
of  his  rights,  but  through  the  medium  of  the  people ;  the 
thunder  of  the  Exchequer  at  Westminster  might  be 
silenced  by  the  honesty,  the  firmness,  or  the  obstinacy  of 
one  sturdy  yeoman  in  a  distant  shire." 

The  jurors,  when  at  length  jurors  were  empanelled  in 
criminal  as  well  as  in  civil  cases,  were,  as  they  had  always 
been,  witnesses  of  facts.  If  they  differed  as  to  what  the 
truth  was,  they  were  afforced  till  there  were  twelve  who  could 
give  united  testimony.  A  deed  might  be  useful  but  it  was 
not  necessary  ;  those  who  had  placed  their  names  to  it  as 
witnesses  were  thus  marked  out,  so  that  they  would  be  the 
first  to  be  summoned  to  declare  what  had  happened  in  the 
county  courts.  As  late  as  the  time  of  John  the  decision  of 
the  county  court  was  conveyed  to  Westminster  by  those 
who  had  heard  it  given  ;  "  the  final,  incontrovertible  testi- 
mony was  oral "     It  lay  then  with  a  man's  neighbours  to 
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tell  the  truth  about  a  crime  that  he  was  supposed  to  have 
committed,  about  .the  dowry  that  they  had  heard  him 
promise  his  wife  at  the  church  porch,  about  the  birth  of 
the  heir  to  lands,  a  matter  so  important,  that  it  was  not  so 
long  ago  that  there  were  witnesses  present  at  the  birth  of 
heirs  to  the  throne.  In  fact  in  all  the  relations  of  a  man's 
life  he  depended  on  the  testimony  of  his  neighbours,  who 
alone  knew,  and  could  alone  declare,  the  state  of  the  case 
according  to  their  oath : — "  Hear  this  ye  Justices,  we  will 
say  the  truth  concerning  those  matters  which  we  shall  be 
asked  in  the  king's  behalf,  and  for  no  care  will  we  be 
hindered  that  we  shall  not  speak  the  truth."  ; 

But  oaths  are  of  no  avail  except  among  honest  and  fear- 
less men.  Juries  could  be  terrified  and  cajoled,  and  the 
life  and  lands  of  a  neighbour  depended  on  the  courage  of 
the  men  who  swore  to  certain  facts,  and  then  left  the  court 
ready  to  defend  themselves  if  need  arose.  We  forget  that 
armed  bands  once  surrounded  the  courts,  when  the  king's 
sheriffs  were  lax ;  that  in  any  case  the  shire-reeves 
depended  on  the  power  of  the  county  to  protect  the  judges 
and  enforce  the  law.  All  the  local  interests,  as  we  shall 
see  in  Geology  and  Justice,  the  protection  of  all  the  local 
rights,  the  freedom  of  the  industrial  organisation  rested  on 
the  oaths  of  jurors,  in  fact  of  men  who  might  be  summoned 
in  arms  to  enforce  the  law,  or  in  other  words  on  the  mili- 
tary organisation. 

In  discussing  war  and  taxation  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  House  of  Commons  owed  its  origin  to  no  legis- 
lative miracle  but  to  the  customs  of  the  people,  and  to 
their  capacity  for  making  them  respected.  The  king  did 
not  stand  alone  in  his  office,  any  more  than  the  central 
assembly  did  in  the  performance  of  its  duty.  Each  lord 
was  to  his  manor  what  the  king  was  to  his  realm  ;  the 
common  assembly  of  England  did  for  the  king's  land  what 
the  inquest  on  a  manor  did  for  the  lord  and  his  tenants.    It 
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was  fatal  for  a  king  to  have  too  many  favourites,  as  it  was 
for  any  great  landowner : — "  The  lord  ought  not  to  take 
counsel  .  .  .  with  any  juggler,  flatterer,  or  idle  talker." 
The  account  of  an  estate  in  a  social  England  geography 
would  include  progresses  and  tell  the  duties  of  officers. 
The  seneschal  was  a  justice  in  eyre  ;  he  travelled  from 
manor  to  manor,  and  the  monks  of  Canterbury  in  the 
fourteenth  century  tried  to  get  hold  of  Sir  John  Stonor  to 
fill  the  office.  John  de  Braydeston  had  been  discharged 
from  his  stewardship,  "and  in  his  place  it  was  expedient  to 
have  some  great  man  who  was  prudent,  well  known,  and 
popular  among  the  nobility."  The  lords  of  manors  had 
their  legal  advisers,  just  as  the  king  informed  parliament 
that  the  experiment  of  doing  without  the  chancellor  had 
failed,  and  that  he  must  continue  to  travel  about  with  him. 
Goods  were  forfeited  to  them  for  felony,  and  they  took 
good  care  to  get  hold  of  them  just  as  the  king  did, 
enclosing  schedules  to  their  bailiffs. 

Bailiffs  were  summoned  to  their  presence  to  talk  over 
difficult  matters.  The  sheriffs  came  every  year  to  the 
king's  royal  exchequer,  just  as  officials  made  their  accounts 
in  person  at  the  local  exchequers  of  the  land-owners.  In 
1357  the  prior  of  Canterbury  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  Dockombe. — Whereas  we  are  behindhand  with  our  rent 
of  Dockombe  together  with  the  chattels  levied  from  our  ten- 
ants there,  for  the  space  of  three  years  past;  we  command 
you,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  all  that  you  can  forfeit 
to  us,  that,  on  sight  of  these,  you  deliver  to  us  at  Canter- 
bury our  said  rent,  with  the  said  chattels  and  other  profits ; 
and  fail  not  in  this  under  the  penalty  aforesaid  ;  and  we 
command  that  you  and  our  officials  bring  to  us  at  Canter- 
bury the  said  rent  with  the  other  profits,  in  your  own 
person,  and  none  other  but  you.     Adieu,  etc." 

In  the  same  way  inquests  were  held  among  their  tenants 
to  ascertain  their  rights.    The  king  and  the  great  assembly 
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were  but  the  land-owner  and  his  council  written  large  ; 
and  with  this  knowledge  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  both 
how  the  government  of  the  people  grew  out  of  their  daily 
life,  and  how  the  freedom  of  the  people  as  a  whole  was  the 
reflection  of  the  way  in  which  they  performed  their  duties 
and  enforced  their  rights,  not  only  in  the  distant  shire 
when  the  king  demanded  a  tax,  but  day  by  day  and  year 
by  year  when  the  lord  insisted  on  his  feudal  dues,  ascer- 
taining them  by  the  oath  of  his  tenants,  and  when  the 
livelihood  of  each  tenant  depended  on  the  honesty  of  his 
neighbours. 

This  common  life  and  obligation  makes  clear  the  way 
in  which  the  feudal  system,  when  developed  in  the  sense 
of  making  the  king  a  supreme  landlord,  served  as  a  pro- 
tection to  the  tenant,  and  why  the  lot  of  the  peasant  class 
became  better  instead  of  worse  after  the  Conquest.  The 
infamous  custom  of  selling  slaves  into  Ireland  was  for- 
bidden. Mercenaries  and  castles  protected  the  land.  "The 
king" — it  may  be  noted  in  connection  with  an  historic 
example  that  a  soldier's  geography  must  not  be  one  of 
names  only — "  carefully  surveyed,  as  Alfred  had  done,  the 
most  inaccessible  points  in  the  country,  and  selecting 
favourable  sites,  fortified  them  against  the  enemy's  incur- 
sions." This  was  not  the  policy  of  William  only,  it  was 
the  wisdom  and  military  skill  of  the  Norman  race.  As 
they  bridled  Normandy  and  England,  so  also  they  did 
Apulia  and  Sicily,  "and  their  other  acquisitions  in  the 
south  of  Europe,"  and  it  may  be  added  in  Syria.  Like  the 
Romans  they  made  provision  for  holding  all  the  lands 
they  conquered.  At  the  beginning  of  the  conquest  of 
Ireland  "  Hugh  de  Lacy,  like  a  wise  and  prudent  man, 
was  building  strong  castles  throughout  Leinster  and 
Meath."  At  the  same  time  it  was  well  known  that  the 
only  chance  of  permanent  occupation  in  Wales  lay  in 
carrying  out  the  dictates  of  the  same  policy  : — "  As  that 
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state  is  happy  which  thinks  of  war  in  the  time  of  peace, 
let  the  wise  man  be  upon  his  guard,  and  prepared  against 
the  approaching  inconveniences  of  war,  by  the  construction 
of  forts,  the  widening  of  passes  through  woods,  and  the 
providing  of  a  trusty  household." 

The  Norman  kings,  whose  race  was  skilled  in  warfare 
and  therefore  in  government,  were  now  more  powerful 
than  the  Saxon  kings  had  ever  been,  for  the  people  looked 
to  them  for  protection,  and  were  strong  enough  to  repay 
it  with  effectual  service.  In  1073  "  William,  king  of  the 
English,  reduced  to  his  own  power  the  city  called  Maine, 
and  the  province  belonging  to  it,  principally  by  the  aid  of 
the  English  whom  he  had  taken  with  him  out  of  England." 
A  law  of  the  Conqueror  enacted  that  all  the  freemen  of 
the  kingdom  should  take  an  oath  to  his  monarchy  and 
kingdom  to  defend  it  according  to  their  strength  against 
enemies,  and  preserve  it  as  men  should ;  to  protect  in 
their  integrity  the  peace  and  dignity  of  his  crown,  and  to 
perform  just  judgment  and  justice  without  fraud  or  delay. 
The  law  preceding  it  shows  the  strength  that  there  was 
in  the  kingdom  for  preserving  the  king's  peace  against 
foes  within  or  without  the  borders.  All  counts,  barons, 
knights,  sergeants,  and  the  whole  free  men  of  all  the  realm 
were  to  keep  themselves  well  provided  with  arms  and 
horses,  as  would  be  seemly  and  their  duty,  and  were  to  be 
prompt  and  ready  to  perform  their  whole  service,  when 
there  was  need,  according  to  what  they  owed  from  their 
fees  and  holdings. 

In  1088,  when  the  most  powerful  Frenchmen  in  the  land 
would  betray  their  lord  and  king,  after  ravaging  the  lands  of 
those  who  were  loyal,  each  went  to  his  castle  and  manned 
it  and  provisioned  it.  Bishop  Odo  was  in  the  plot,  and 
Bishop  Geoffrey,  and  William  bishop  of  Durham,  with 
Roger  Bigod,  and  Hugo  of  Grentemesnel.  William  promised 
all  the  English  who  would  support  him  "  the  best  laws  that 
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ever  were  before  in  this  land  ;  and  every  unjust  impost  he 
forbade ;  and  granted  to  men  their  woods  and  liberty  of  the 
chase."  He  did  not  keep  his  word,  but  still  the  English 
came  to  him  in  hopes  that  he  would,  and  he  and  his  army, 
which  according  to  Florence  of  Worcester'  "  consisted 
principally  of  Englishmen,"  went  to  the  siege  of  Rochester. 
In  the  meantime  Robert  of  Normandy  gathered  together  a 
large  force,  and  thought  to  win  England  with  the  aid  of 
the  rebels.  The  Englishmen  who  guarded  the  sea  seized 
some  of  the  advanced  force,  and  slew  and  drowned  more 
than  any  man  could  tell.  Food  began  to  fail  in  the  castle, 
and  Odo  determined  to  give  it  up.  But  the  castle  garrison, 
which  included  all  the  best  born  men  that  were  in  England 
or  in  Normandy,  seized  the  bishop  and  the  king's  men,  and 
put  them  in  durance.  William  then  sent  all  over  England, 
and  ordered  every  man  that  was  "unnrSing,"  that  is, 
who  was  not  infamous  and  an  outlaw,  should  come  to  him, 
French  and  English,  from  town  and  country.  "  Then 
much  folk  came  to  him,  and  he  went  to  Rochester,  and 
beset  the  castle,  until  they  who  were  therein  made  peace 
and  gave  up  the  castle." 

The  custom  of  calling  out  the  English  became  so  well 
established  that  in  1094  William  used  it  as  a  novel  and 
humorous  way  of  imposing  a  tax,  which  was  a  sort  of 
fyrd-wite  read  backwards.  In  1094  he  sent  messengers 
into  England  ordering  twenty  thousand  footmen  to  be 
despatched  into  Normandy.  "  When  they  were  assembled 
at  Hastings,  preparing  to  cross  the  sea,  Ralph  Passeflam- 
bard,  by  order  of  the  king,  took  away  the  money  which 
had  been  given  them  for  their  support,  namely  ten  shil- 
lings each,  and  commanded  them  to  march  home  again  ; 
the  money  he  sent  to  the  king." 

When  Robert  landed  at  Portsmouth,  Henry  I.  relied  on 
the  support  of  the  people.  "  For  though  the  nobility  de- 
serted him,  yet  was  his  party  strong,  being  espoused  by 
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Archbishop  Anselm,  with  his  brother  bishops,  and  all  the 
English.  In  consequence,  grateful  to  the  inhabitants  for 
their  fidelity  and  anxious  for  their  safety,  he  went  through 
their  ranks,  instructing  them  how  to  elude  the  ferocity  of 
the  cavalry  by  opposing  their  shields  and  to  return  their 
strokes.  By  this  he  made  them  voluntarily  demand  the 
fight,  perfectly  fearless  of  the  Normans."  This  passage 
was  written  before  the  birth  of  Wallace.  The  national 
levy  won  the  battle  of  the  Standard  against  the  Scotch ; 
and  in  1173  the  array  of  Yorkshire,  under  the  command  of 
the  barons,  checked  the  Scotch  invasion. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  abundantly  that  in  the  earliest 
times  of  our  history  security  from  foreign  invasion,  with 
justice  and  freedom,  depended  on  the  state  of  warlike 
preparation  in  which  the  people  were.  Two  other  things 
are  made  clear  in  the  history  of  English  war,  that  what- 
ever a  man's  virtues  are,  the  first  among  them  historically 
considered  is  not  mere  animal  courage,  but  political 
bravery,  which  is  another  term  for  ability  in  war,  and 
implies  discipline,  self-sacrifice,  endurance,  and  the  every- 
day capacity  of  a  people  to  conduct  their  own  government 
in  ordinary  matters,  and  all  that  is  meant  by  manliness. 
The  truest  courage  is  no  doubt,  as  Aristotle  says,  the  doing 
all  that  becomes  a  brave  man  for  the  sake  of  self-respect 
alone ;  but  the  one  that  is  most  like  to  it  is  the  bravery 
inculcated  by  the  laws  of  the  state,  which  bids  men  face 
danger  for  the  sake  of  the  reward  and  the  disgrace  that 
they  affix  to  duties  performed  or  neglected.  As  far  as 
the  experience  of  the  Greek  political  philosophers  went : 
— "  The  bravest  are  found  where  cowardice  is  disgrace- 
ful." 

It  is  possible  to  conceive  that  the  laws  of  war  might 
have  been  different,  so  that  it  would  have  been  in  the 
power  of  skilful  inventors  to  place  such  contrivances  in  the 
hands  of  the  cunning  and  wealthy,  as  to  render  resistance 
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to  oppression  hopeless,  and  fetter  industry  by  irresistible 
military  strength.  .  Men  acquainted  with  war  thought  this 
possible,  and  may  still  think  so.  The  same  end  could  be 
accomplished  by  restricting  the  right  of  bearing  arms. 
Tacitus  notices  that  this  was  done  by  a  barbarian  tribe, 
and  makes  the  comment : — "  It  is  unquestionably  to  the 
interest  of  the  monarch  not  to  commit  the  charge  of  the 
arms  to  either  a  noble  or  a  freeman,  nor  even  to  a 
freedman."  Those  who  have  been  in  a  position  of  power 
from  time  to  time  have  constantly  made  the  attempt  to 
procure  such  arms  and  armour  as  would  render  them  in- 
vincible in  conflicts  with  the  less  fortunate.  To  accomplish 
this  aim,  however,  they  must  have  assistants,  whose  num- 
bers must  be  limited,  and  whom  they  must  be  able  to 
control.  If  they  are  armed  in  the  same  fashion  as  their 
masters,  they  tend  to  act  for  themselves,  and  become  the 
rebel  vassals  of  a  feudal  superior.  The  difficulty  of  the 
situation  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the  letter  of 
recommendation,  written  by  Napoleon's  superior  to  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  soliciting  for  him  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general  : — "  Reward  this  young  man  and  promote 
him,  for  should  he  be  ungratefully  treated,  he  would  pro- 
mote himself."  The  lord  paramount  could  only  assert  his 
power  by  calling  on  the  people  to  assist  him,  and  to  do 
this  he  must  place  arms  in  their  hands,  which  they  used 
to  secure  their  own  freedom. 

The  problems  for  English  history  to  settle  were  of  the 
following  kind.  They  were  the  same  in  substance  as  they 
are  now,  when  men  fear  the  progress  of  democracy. 

Could  a  privileged  class  hold  its  country  safe  from 
foreign  aggression,  by  using  all  the  resources  of  ingenuity 
to  make  its  castles  impregnable,  and  its  armour  impene- 
trable ? 

Could  it  distrust  its  poor  in  time  of  peace,  and  keep 
them  without  training  or  arms,  so   that   they   might   be 
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powerless  to  resist  oppression,  and  then  send  them  into  the 
field  badly  armed  and  badly  led  ? 

Was  it  possible  for  the  use  of  missile  weapons  to  be 
encouraged,  and  for  discipline  to  make  the  infantry  stand 
so  firm  that  the  heavily-armed  and  well-mounted  noble 
with  his  retainers  should  be  repulsed  by  peasant  churls  ? 

Was  freedom  in  truth  to  be  gained  by  magniloquent 
speaking,  by  the  gift  of  a  king,  "the  shepherd  of  his 
people,"  by  the  device  of  a  statesman,  by  the  accident  of 
the  birth  of  a  patriot  such  as  Wallace,  and  by  his  import- 
ing infantry  tactics  from  Flanders  ? 

Or  does  the  birth  of  a  free  people  and  the  creation  of  a 
free  empire  depend  on  law  and  not  on  accident  ?  Was  the 
lesson  to  be  taught  again  and  again  that  in  a  pitched 
battle  the  strength  of  that  sovereign  was  greatest  who 
fought  not  at  the  head  of  a  privileged  nobility,  but  in  the 
ranks  of  native-born  troops,  who  in  time  of  peace  had  been 
taught  to  use  the  bow,  the  weapon  of  the  plebeian,  and 
which  was  more  powerful  for  attack  than  the  lance  of  the 
knight  and  noble  ? 

Could  the  skill  of  the  military  architect,  directed  to  the 
building  of  the  feudal  fortress,  and  the  splendour  of  chival- 
ric  life  supported  by  the  weight  of  taxation  that  crushed 
the  spirit  out  of  the  churl,  secure  their  kingdoms  to  the 
kings  of  Europe  in  times  of  foreign  invasion  ;  or  should 
"  that  prince  or  potentate,  which  builds  his  security  rather 
upon  the  trust  he  hath  in  fortresses  than  the  love  of  men 
be  deceived  "  ? 

The  difficulty  was  put  into  words  some  centuries  ago 
by  an  English  writer  on  politics  : — "  Whoso  examineth  all 
human  actions  shall  find  that  in  eschewing  one  inconveni- 
ence we  presently  incur  another.  As,  for  example,  if  we 
endeavour  to  make  our  dominions  mighty,  it  behoveth  to 
have  the  same  fully  replenished  with  people,  and  well 
armed  ;  and  so  being  they  are  not  easily  governed.     On 
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the  other  side,  if  our  country  be  not  well  peopled  or  dis- 
armed, then  it  is  easily  holden  in  obedience  ;  yet  there- 
withal so  weak,  that  it  can  neither  increase  the  bounds 
thereof,  nor  defend  itself."  Raleigh  only  unconsciously 
repeated  what  Xenophon  knew.  The  tyrant  cannot  put 
the  whole  of  his  subjects  to  death,  for  then  he  would  have 
no  one  to  rule  over.  He  knows  them  to  be  his  enemies, 
and  yet  he  is  compelled  to  lean  on  them. 

In  England  no  king  could  pursue  this  policy  for  long. 
The  land  was  too  full  of  hereditary  soldiers.  The  nation 
disarmed  under  the  Saxon  kings,  or  not  armed  up  to  its 
full  strength,  was  constantly  reinforced  by  Scandinavian 
settlers,  who  valued  udal-right,  and  when  they  came  to  the 
land,  settled  down  as  agriculturists.  They  might  be  taxed, 
but  they  could  not  be  robbed.  They  might,  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  population,  be  led  to  battle  under  the 
promise  of  just  laws.  If  they  were  not  led  to  battle, 
further,  if  they  were  not  armed  as  their  station  permitted, 
if  they  were  not  well  fed  in  time  of  peace,  the  king  would 
lose  his  crown.  England  had  only  one  choice  given  it  by 
geography,  as  Fortescue  saw,  "  since  it  was  an  island,  and 
open  to  attack  on  all  sides."  The  alternative  was  either 
freedom  for  the  people  or  continually  recurring  foreign 
conquest,  and  since  now  its  empire  is  in  the  oceans,  and 
therefore  constantly  liable  to  aggression,  either  a  free  or  a 
lost  empire. 

VIII.  The  Geographical  Protection  of  the 
Less  Civilised  and  Weaker  Peoples,  and 
its  Limit 

The  answer  to  these  problems  has  been  given  throughout 
English  history,  and  throughout  the  history  of  all  free 
states.  The  weight  of  metals  used  as  armour,  and  the 
range  of  projectiles   have  co-operated  with  the  plan  of  the 
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world,  which  has  given  fastnesses,  where,  in  the  last  resort, 
the  tribes  who  believed  in  freedom  could  retreat  There 
are  numerous  examples  of  this  protection  in  the  ancient 
world  from  the  Assyrians  who  were  worried  by  the  Nani, 
or  from  the  Persians  who  paid  tribute  as  they  passed  to 
the  home  of  their  race  in  the  mountains.  In  the  story  of 
the  empires  of  the  sea  we  add  many  others.  In  this  place 
examples  from  the  northern  world  will  alone  be  given. 

The  toil  of  conquering  Britain  lay  not  in  the  fighting 
only,  though  in  time  the  Britons  copied  the  equipment  and 
fortification  of  the  Romans,  and  their  doing  so  perhaps 
prepares  the  way  for  us  to  understand  how  centuries  later 
the  Scotch  and  English  infantry  managed  to  draw  them- 
selves up  in  a  formation  similar  to  that  of  the  Romans, 
and  one  that  would  enable  them  to  repulse  cavalry  : — 
"  You  are  armed  with  helmets,  breast  plates,  and  greaves  ; 
moreover  you  are  provided  with  stockades,  walls,  and 
ditches,  so  as  to  no  longer  suffer  from  the  secret  incursions 
of  the  enemy."  Thus  reports  Dion  Cassius.  But  both  he 
and  Herodian  make  clear  that  the  chief  defence  of  the 
Britons  was  geographical,  although,  before  their  courage 
was  broken  by  the  rule  of  Rome,  "  they  yielded  nothing  in 
bravery  or  sanguinary  spirit  to  the  Illy  nans."  Severus 
had  incredible  labour  in  cutting  down  woods,  making 
marshes  passable,  and  constructing  bridges  over  rivers,  "for 
he  fought  not  a  single  battle,  nor  did  he  see  a  single  army 
in  array.  He  suffered  dreadfully  from  the  water  and  from 
ambuscades,  and  fifty  thousand  men  perished."  Those 
who  were  hostile  to  Rome  were  able  to  endure  hunger, 
thirst,  and  hardship  of  every  description,  and  to  subsist  on 
bark  and  roots.  When  the  enemy  attempted  to  come  to 
close  quarters,  the  Britons  "  lay  hid  in  thickets  and 
marshes  through  local  knowledge,  and  the  general  had 
to  spend  the  strength  of  his  soldiers  in  rendering  the 
marshy  places  stable  by  means  of  causeways." 
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Caesar,  in  his  campaign  against  the  Nervii,  instances  how 
forests  hamper  the  advance  of  civilised  troops.  To  impede 
the  cavalry  they  cut  down  slender  boughs,  and  interwove 
them  with  branches  and  briars  into  a  hedge  like  a  wall  for 
their  defence,  which  not  only  prevented  an  entrance,  but 
even  made  it  impossible  to  see.  The  victory  of  the  Ger- 
man chieftain,  Arminius,  over  the  Roman  general,  Varus, 
to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Professor  Freeman,  English 
freedom  owes  so  much,  was  in  a  table-land  broken  by 
steep  and  narrow  valleys,  surrounded  by  high  mountains, 
where  the  march  of  the  legions  was  impeded  by  marshes 
and  ravines,  and  was  exposed  to  missiles  from  the  flanking 
woods.  The  historian  of  the  Dutch  republic  declares  that 
Civilis,  the  Batavian  hero,  only  failed  of  a  success  like  that 
of  Arminius,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground.  He  was 
accessible  by  river  and  canal,  while  the  German  hero  was 
protected  by  the  forest.  Military  geography  made  the 
same  impression  on  Germanicus  : — "  He  knew  that  the 
Germans  were  beaten  in  the  field  :  they  were  helped  by 
woods,  swamps,  short  summers  and  early  winters." 

The  Northern  Scots  boasted  in  their  histories  that  the 
arms  of  the  Romans  failed  at  the  foot  of  their  mountains, 
as  those  of  the  Angles  did  at  Nectansmere.  The  Span- 
iards, until  at  last  the  tide  turned,  held  out  among  the 
northern  hills  of  Spain.  Alfred  preserved  the  last  hope  of 
his  kingdom  from  being  crushed,  until  he  had  gathered 
power  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  on  war  in  the  open 
country,  in  the  isles  among  the  marshy  moors  of  Somerset, 
when  the  Danes  "  rode  through  the  West-Saxons'  land, 
and  there  sat  down,  and  mickle  of  the  folk  over  sea  they 
drove,  and  of  the  others  the  most  deal  they  rode  over  ;  all 
but  the  King  Alfred  ;  he  with  a  little  band  hardly  fared 
after  the  woods  and  on  the  moor- fastnesses."  In  ^Ethel- 
ney,  "  Princes'  Island,"  the  jewel  was  found,  now  in  the 
Taylorian  Museum   at   Oxford,  with  the  words  "  Alfred 
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caused  me  to  be  made."  The  English  after  Hastings  took 
shelter  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  later  still  after  the  death  of 
Simon  of  Montfort  so  did  his  followers.  "  Even  so  late 
indeed  as  the  nineteenth  century,"  runs  a  paragraph  in  the 
Norfolk  Chronicle  of  January  1st,  1898: — "Ely  was,  Mr. 
Conybeare  tells  us,  still  looked  upon  as  a  refuge  in  case  of 
invasion,  for  during  the  Napoleonic  scare  of  1805,  when 
a  French  landing  was  dreaded  on  every  English  sea-board, 
it  was  to  Ely  that  the  East  Anglian  districts  turned  their 
eyes.  Even  so  far  off  as  Earlham,  near  Norwich,  Mr. 
Gurney  kept  a  carriage  and  four  in  constant  readiness, 
night  and  day,  to  convey  his  family,  at  the  first  alarm,  to 
this  fastness." 

Brian  gave  safety  to  the  woman  passing  through  his 
land  as  King  Edwin  did.  He  resembled  Alfred  in  the 
adventures  into  which  geography  and  the  attacks  of  the 
vikings  forced  him.  He  belonged  to  the  Dal  Cais,  a  tribe 
from  which  it  was  not  lawful  to  take  tribute.  "  To  them 
belonged  the  lead  in  entering  an  enemy's  country  and  the 
rear  on  returning." 

"  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  hosts  of  Lughaid's  race 
To  lead  the  battalions  of  the  hosts  of  Mumhain, 
And  afterwards  to  be  in  the  rear 
In  coming  from  a  hostile  land." 

They  who  had  not  brooked  injustice  from  any  of  the  kings 
of  Erinn,  "  would  not  submit  to  cruel  slavery  from 
Danars."  Yet  the  Danes  had  the  pull  over  the  Irish  in 
their  "  treble,  glittering  corslets,  their  valiant  swords,  and 
their  well-rivetted  spears."  The  only  thing  to  do  was  to 
disperse  into  the  woods  and  forests.  Others  made  peace, 
but  Brian  would  not,  and  if  he  did  not  kill  the  foreigners 
on  any  one  day,  he  was  sure  to  do  so  at  night.  The  Irish 
writers  were  much  more  diffuse  than  the  Anglo-Saxon,  but 
we  can  gather  that  his  situation  was  precisely  the  same  as 
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that  of  Alfred : — "  There  was  bad  food,  and  bad  bedding  in 
the  wild  huts  of  the  desert,  on  the  hard,  knotty,  wet  roots 
of  his  native  country."  There  was  no  spider  climbing  up 
the  wall,  as  in  the  case  of  Bruce, — Mark  Twain  has  omitted 
to  notice  this  remarkable  instance  of  the  trifles  on  which 
history  turns — but  at  last  he  had  only  fifteen  followers 
left.  The  spirit  of  the  tribe,  however,  was  roused,  as  was 
that  of  Wessex.  His  brother  sent  to  him,  for  he  dreaded 
his  destruction.  The  Dal  Cais  was  assembled,  and  asked 
whether  it  should  be  peace  or  war  with  the  foreigners. 
They  preferred  death  to  slavery  : — "  And  this  was  the 
voice  of  hundreds  as  the  voice  of  one  man."  The  victory 
of  Sulcoit  followed  a  little  later.  The  defence  in  the  fast- 
nesses had  given  time  for  the  heart  of  the  tribe  to  grow 
strong  : — "  The  counsel  they  followed  was  to  go  against 
the  foreigners  to  Sulcoit,  and  to  give  them  a  fierce,  crush- 
ing, manly  battle  on  the  open  part  of  the  plain  : "  for  it 
is  on  the  plains  only  that  equality  can  finally  be  gained. 

In  Alcuin's  account  of  the  wars  of  Charlemagne  against 
the  Saxons  it  is  clear  that  beside  those  whom  he  managed 
to  subdue  there  were  large  numbers,  who  preferred  to 
continue  a  free  life  among  the  rocks  and  swamps,  and 
from  thence  to  seek  a  livelihood  by  becoming  the  scourge 
of  the  western  world.  Some  think  Odin  was  a  leader  of  a 
nation  who  migrated  from  the  borders  of  the  Tanais  to 
escape  Roman  influence  after  the  fall  of  Mithridates.  The 
Heimskringla,  or  Chronicle  of  the  kings  of  Norway,  gives 
the  reason  : — "  In  those  times  the  Roman  chiefs  went  wide 
around  in  the  world,  subduing  to  themselves  all  people  ; 
and  on  this  account  many  chiefs  fled  from  their  domain." 

The  same  readiness  to  sail  in  search  of  fresh  homes  was 
shown  at  a  later  period,  when  Harald  Harfager  made  him- 
self king  of  all  Norway  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century. 
"  After  this  battle  (Hafersfiord,  in  1872)  King  Harald  met 
no   opposition    in   Norway,   for    all  his   opponents    and 
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greatest  enemies  were  cut  off.  But  some,  and  they  were  a 
great  multitude,  fled  out  of  the  country,  and  thereby  great 
districts  were  peopled.  Jamtaland  and  Helsingjaland 
were  peopled  then,  although  some  Norwegians  had  already 
set  up  their  habitation  there."  In  the  discontent  arising 
from  King  Harald  seizing  on  the  lands  of  Norway,  "  the 
out-countries  of  Iceland  and  the  Farey  Isles  were  dis- 
covered and  peopled.  The  Northmen  had  also  a  great 
resort  to  Shetland,  and  many  men  left  Norway,  flying  the 
country  on  account  of  King  Harald,  and  went  on  viking 
cruises  into  the  West  sea.  In  winter  they  were  in  the 
Orkney  Islands  and  Hebrides  ;  but  marauded  in  summer 
in  Norway,  and  did  great  damage." 

Geography,  it  is  evident,  must  influence  the  character  of 
warfare.  This  fact  seems  to  have  been  plainer  to  non- 
professional writers  among  the  Greeks  than  among  us, 
probably  because  the  small  extent  of  the  Grecian  states 
forced  upon  their  notice  the  contrasts  produced  by  the 
diversity  of  their  country.  In  "  The  Laws,"  the  difference 
between  a  country  of  mountains  and  one  that  breeds 
horses  is  clearly  understood.  "  Look  at  the  character  of 
our  country :  Crete  is  not  like  Thessaly,  a  large  plain  ;  and 
for  this  reason — they  have  horses  there,  and  we  have 
runners  on  foot  here — the  inequality  of  the  ground  in  our 
country  is  more  adapted  to  locomotion  on  foot ;  but  then, 
if  you  have  runners  you  must  have  light  arms, — no  one 
can  run  carrying  a  heavy  weight,  and  the  lightness  of  bows 
and  arrows  is  convenient  for  running." 

The  clearness  with  which  this  statement  deals  with  the 
character  of  a  country  as  influencing  military  equipment 
shows  how  the  weaker  and  the  poorer  have  a  chance  for 
freedom  if  they  are  brave  enough  to  take  it.  The  moun- 
tain peoples  can  harass  the  enemy  by  raids  ;  at  first  only 
strong  enough  for  defence,  they  may  later  risk  pitched 
battles.      "  The   genius   of  this   kind   of   warfare,"  wrote 
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Napoleon,  "  consists  in  occupying  camps,  either  on  the 
flanks  or  in  the  rear  of  those  of  the  enemy,  which  leave 
him  only  the  alternative  of  evacuating  his  positions,  with- 
out fighting,  or  in  coming  out  of  them  to  attack  you.  In 
mountain-war  he  who  attacks  is  always  under  a  disadvan- 
tage ;  even  in  offensive  war,  the  art  consists  in  engaging 
only  in  defensive  actions,  and  in  obliging  the  enemy  to 
attack." 

Dion  Cassius  puts  a  clear  statement  of  the  law,  which  is 
partly  geographical  and  partly  derived  from  relative  civili- 
sation, into  the  mouth  of  Boadicea  addressing  the  Britons 
before  her  great  rebellion.  War  had  had  its  usual  effect 
in  forcing  on  the  partially  conquered  a  greater  attention 
to  their  military  organisation.  Though  the  Britons  had 
copied  in  part  the  Roman  system  of  preparation  for  war, 
they  were  necessarily,  and  to  a  great  extent,  far  behind 
them  ;  and  this  defect  their  leader,  as  is  usual  in  the  less- 
civilised  nations,  put  down  not  to  natural  inferiority,  but  to 
superior  bravery.  They  had  no  need  of  walls — they  could 
encamp  in  rude  shelters.  Let  the  Romans  come  in  full 
armour,  a  shield  was  enough  for  them.  They  could  live 
under  rough  conditions,  and  they  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  wilder  and  less  fruitful  parts  of  the  country. 
Here  the  invading  general  could  not  find  them,  nor  could 
his  heavy  armed  soldiers  pursue  them.  While  if  they  were 
taken  at  a  disadvantage,  they  could  only  retreat  to  places 
where  they  could  be  easily  overtaken  and  slain. 

The  geographical  law  then  is  double-edged  :  it  provides 
a  retreat  for  the  less  civilised,  but  not  for  the  nation  whose 
prosperity  is  dependent  on  open  roads  and  well-known 
towns,  and  whose  neglect  to  drill  troops  and  erect  fortifica- 
tions is  a  mark  of  official  and  perhaps  of  general  corrup- 
tion. The  more  advanced  nation  has  forgotten  how  to 
satisfy  its  wants  in  a  primitive  manner  ;  it  needs  a  regular 
commissariat ;    and   so  by   this   law  it  is    forbidden   to 
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conquer  unless  it  is  ready  to  colonise  and  settle  ;  that  is,  to 
clear  roads  and  fix  bases,  which  in  time  will  grow  into 
cities.  Herodian,  looking  at  the  matter  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  civilised,  continues  thus  : — "  The  civilised 
soldier  is  not  used  to  cold  and  hunger.  He  needs  a  roof 
to  cover  him,  with  bread  and  wine  and  oil.  While  the 
savage  finds  material  for  a  meal  in  every  herb  and  root. 
He  drinks  of  the  stream,  and  takes  shelter  beneath  trees. 
He  knows  the  waste  places,  and  finds  a  refuge  in  them. 
He  can  pass  the  rivers  by  swimming,  or  in  his  boats  made 
of  osiers  and  skins."  The  Roman  soldier,  however,  took 
advantage  of  the  proficiency  of  the  uncivilised,  both  by 
borrowing  his  method  of  making  coracles,  and  employing 
friendly  natives  to  swim  the  rivers,  as  Caesar  did  when  his 
allies  turned  the  flank  of  the  Britons  by  crossing  over 
higher  up  the  Thames,  and  as  Agricola  did  when  he 
surprised  Anglesea. 

The  warfare  in  Ireland  and  Wales  carried  on  by  the 
Anglo-Normans  may  be  considered  as  a  type  of  the 
mountain  wars  that  the  English  had  to  wage  with  their 
neighbours  on  the  west  and  north.  Its  peculiar  difficulties 
explain  how  geography  enabled  weaker  peoples  to  hold  out 
so  long  against  the  strength  and  wealth  of  the  south  and 
east : — "  The  Normans,  who  are  newly  come  among  us, 
may  be  very  good  soldiers  in  their  own  country,  and  expert 
in  the  use  of  arms  and  armour  after  the  French  fashion,  but 
every  one  knows  how  much  that  differs  from  the  mode  of 
warfare  in  Ireland  and  Wales.  In  France  it  is  carried  on 
in  a  champaign  country,  here  it  is  rough  and  mountainous  ; 
there  you  have  open  plains,  here  you  find  dense  woods. 
In  France  it  is  counted  an  honour  to  wear  armour,  here  it 
is  found  to  be  cumbersome  ;  there  victories  are  won  by 
serried  ranks  and  close  fighting,  here  by  the  charges  of 
light-armed  troops  ;  there,  quarter  is  given,  prisoners  being 
taken  and  admitted  to  ransom,  here  their  heads  are  chopped 
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off  as  trophies,  and  no  one  escapes.  Where  armies  engage 
in  a  plain  country,  that  heavy  and  complex  armour,  whether 
shirts  of  mail,  or  coat  armour  of  steel,  is  both  a  splendid 
ornament  of  the  knights  and  men-at-arms,  and  also 
necessary  for  their  protection.  But  where  you  have  to 
fight  in  narrow  passes,  and  in  woods  and  bogs,  in  which 
foot-soldiers  are  more  serviceable  than  horsemen,  a  far 
lighter  kind  of  armour  is  preferable.  In  fighting  against 
naked  and  unarmed  men,  whose  only  hope  of  success  lies 
in  the  impetuosity  of  their  first  attack,  men  in  light  armour 
can  pursue  the  fugitives,  an  agile  race,  with  more  activity, 
and  cut  them  down  in  narrow  passes  and  amongst  crags 
and  mountains.  The  Normans,  with  this  complex  armour 
and  their  deeply  curved  saddles,  find  great  difficulty  in 
getting  on  horseback  and  dismounting ;  and  still  greater 
when  occasion  requires  that  they  shall  march  on  foot. 

"  In  all  expeditions,  therefore,  either  in  Ireland  or  in 
Wales,  the  Welshmen  bred  in  the  marches,  and  accustomed 
to  the  continual  wars  in  those  parts,  make  the  best  troops. 
They  are  very  brave,  and  from  their  previous  habits,  bold  and 
active  ;  they  are  good  horsemen  and  also  light  of  foot, 
being  equally  suited  to  both  services  ;  and  they  are  not 
nice  in  their  appetites,  and  bear  hunger  and  thirst  well 
when  provisions  are  not  to  be  had.  Such  men  and  soldiers 
were  they  which  took  the  lead  in  the  conquest  of  Ireland, 
and  by  such  men  it  must  be  finally  and  completely  effected. 
Let  each  class  of  soldier  have  its  proper  place.  Against 
heavy-armed  troops,  depending  upon  their  strength  and 
complete  armour,  and  fighting  on  a  plain,  you  must  oppose, 
I  admit,  men  equal  to  them  in  the  weight  of  their  armour 
and  strength  of  limb  ;  but  when  you  have  to  do  with  a  race 
who  are  naturally  agile  and  light  of  foot,  and  whose  haunts 
are  in  steep  and  rocky  places,  you  want  light-armed  troops, 
and  especially  such  as  have  been  trained  by  experience  to 
fighting  under  such  circumstances.     And,  in  the  Irish  wars, 
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particular  care  should  be  always  used  to  mix  bowmen  with 
the  other  troops,  in  order  to  gall,  by  flights  of  arrows  shot 
from  a  distance,  the  slingers  who  rush  forward  and  heave 
stones  on  the  heavy  armed  troops,  and  then  retire  with 
great  agility,  thus  alternately  advancing  and  retreating." 

There  are  many  instances  of  how  the  weather  and  the 
character  of  the  country  protected  the  Welsh  ;  the  Welsh 
Chronicle  gives  one  that  recalls  warfare  in  Switzerland  : — 
"  And  William  defended  the  kingdom,  but  an  invincible 
avalanche  harassed  his  most  noble  army." 

That  this  law  still  continues  to  work  is  shown  by  the 
example  quoted  above  of  the  great  expenditure  of  force 
that  the  United  States  have  had  to  make  in  their  Indian 
wars.  The  same  is  true  of  British  troops  in  their  contest 
with  the  aborigines.  The  following  passage  was  written  by 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  in  1863  : — "  There  are  in  New  Zealand 
100,000  Europeans  and  50,000  natives.  But  of  the  natives 
only  11,000  are  hostile.  These  11,000  send  out  at  most 
3,000  fighting  men ;  and  to  keep  down  these  3,000  men  we 
are  employing  6,000  regular  British  soldiers  and  a  ship  of 
war.  Even  a  civilian  may  venture  to  hazard  the  conjecture 
that  the  solidity  and  perfect  alignment  of  British  regulars 
must  be  rather  wasted  in  fighting  with  Maories  in  the  bush. 
In  General  Cathcart's  campaign  at  the  Cape  in  1852,  a  good 
many  of  the  12th  Lancers  were  lost.  One  who  took  part 
in  the  campaign  deposes  that  it  was  a  very  rough  country 
for  Lancers,  and  one  in  which  that  force  was  not  of  much 
service.  The  same  witness  deposes  that  English  infantry, 
tightly  buckled  up  with  heavy  knapsacks  on  their  backs, 
found  it  hard  to  get  about  through  the  most  impenetrable 
thorn-bush  in  the  world." 

Mr.  Sykes,  who  served  as  a  trooper  in  Matabeleland,  sets 
forth  in  his  book  this  difficulty,  which  besets  the  more 
civilised  troops  in  dealing  with  the  less  civilised  : — "  If  the 
main  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  engage  the  enemy,  the 
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means  employed  were  certainly  not  calculated  to  bring  this 
about ;  that  is  to  say,  if  generally  accepted  theories  are 
to  be  taken  as  correct." 

"  When  the  conditions  of  the  march  are  considered,  it 
will  scarcely  be  wondered  at  that  the  enemy  as  a  con- 
centrated force  were  never  taken  unawares  in  the  course 
of  this  patrol." 

"  From  '  reveille '  before  daybreak,  until  '  lights  out '  at 
8.45  p.m.,  the  bugles  were  sounding  the  calls  all  through  the 
day,  while  hardly  a  night  passed  but  rockets  and  star  shells 
lit  up  the  sky  for  miles  around.  There  was  no  mystery 
about  the  approach  of  the  Column.  On  arrival  at  the  halt- 
ing place,  the  fact  is  made  as  patent  as  possible.  If  the 
enemy  had  no  desire  to  fight,  there  was  not  the  slightest 
reason  why  he  should.  The  line  of  march  was  marked  by 
a  continuous  succession  of  blazing  kraals,  which,  from  day 
to  day,  the  Column  left  in  its  wake ;  while  at  night,  when 
laager  was  formed,  what  with  the  trumpets,  the  pyrotechnic 
display  of  rockets  and  the  burning  of  grass  round  the 
position,  the  presence  of  the  force  was  very  completely 
advertised  to  the  neighbourhood  at  large.  Ample  op- 
portunity was  thus  given  to  the  alert  and  nimble  native 
to  make  himself  scarce  ;  and  when  we  arrived  on  the  scene, 
he  invariably  did  so.  The  fact  is  that  the  thoughts  of  his 
pursuers  were  far  too  much  occupied  with  such  weighty 
matters  as  are  entailed  by  strict  military  routine ;  such,  as 
for  instance,  the  nice  alignment  of  saddles,  parades  for  this 
and  for  that,  and  the  many  refinements  presumably  in- 
dispensable to  the  conduct  of  a  force  officered  on  Imperial 
lines.  All  this,  too,  in  a  country  where  previous  experience 
should  have  taught  that  success  depends  almost  entirely  on 
secrecy,  stealth,  and  despatch." 

In  Tasmania,  in  1830,  the  government  attempted  to 
carry  out  their  plan  of  dividing  the  country  between  the 
white  men  and  the  aborigines  by  a   line  of  demarcation. 
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This  operation,  which  was  called  making  "  the  line,"  was  a 
failure.  A  military  cordon  was  to  stretch  across  the  island 
and  drive  the  natives  into  Tasman's  peninsula,  on  the  east 
of  the  island,  through  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  scarcely  a 
mile  across.  When  the  line  closed  on  the  neck  of  the 
peninsula,  it  was  found  that  all  but  one,  being  acquainted 
with  the  paths  and  by-ways  of  their  accustomed  hunting 
ground,  had  eluded  the  vigilance  of  their  would-be  captors. 
The  capture  of  a  single  black  cost  £30,000. 

The  Persians  were  more  successful  after  the  conquest  of 
Ionia  ;  against  a  civilised  enemy  and  in  a  cultivated  country 
the  plan  has  more  chance  of  being  carried  out  properly  : — 
"  Now  the  mode  in  which  they  practised  this  netting  is  the 
following,  men  join  hands,  so  as  to  form  a  line  across  from 
the  north  coast  to  the  south,  and  then  march  through  the 
island  from  end  to  end,  and  hunt  out  the  inhabitants." 

There  is  an  obvious  limit,  however,  to  the  advantage  that 
geography  gives  to  the  dwellers  in  woods  and  fastnesses 
to  counterbalance  the  wealth  of  fertile  plains.  They  are 
strong  for  resistance,  and  if  united,  almost  unconquerable  : 
they  can  raid  the  border-lands,  and  secure  advantageous 
terms  if  incorporated.  But  the  less  civilised  cannot 
dominate  the  more  civilised,  unless  they  show  themselves 
ready  for  rule  by  meeting  them  on  the  plains  and  defeating 
them  not  once  only,  but  by  adopting  a  system  of  organised 
warfare,  including  fortifications,  and,  in  fact,  by  being  fit  to 
carry  on  a  settled  government. 

The  Indians  of  the  United  States,  as  long  before  the 
revolution  as  1753,  when  the  Alleghanies  were  crossed, 
were  keen  enough  to  see  the  end.  A  charter  had  been 
granted  by  George  II.  for  the  occupation  of  the  Ohio 
valley,  and  the  idea  "  originated  among  the  western  tribes 
that  the  Virginians  were  taking  preliminary  steps  to  open  a 
road  for  the  influx  of  the  entire  European  race.  They 
repeated  the  words  of  the  Master  of  Life/  as  they  put  them 
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into  his  mouth :  '  Why  do  you  suffer  these  dogs  in  red 
coats  to  take  the  land  which  I  gave  you?  Drive  them 
from  it,  and  when  you  are  in  distress  I  will  help  you.'" 
They  sided  on  the  whole  with  the  French  against  the 
British,  as  they  sided  in  the  American  revolution  with  the 
British  against  the  colonists,  being  capable  of  seeing  whose 
victory  would  be  the  most  fatal  to  the  Indian  power.  As 
their  want  of  combination  before  had  failed  to  prevent  the 
colonists  getting  a  footing,  so  in  the  Revolution  their  fickle- 
ness rendered  their  assistance  to  the  far-off  power,  which 
they  wished  to  see  successful,  of  little  use.  Besides  their 
inability  to  comply  with  these  two  laws  of  war  that  help  to 
make  a  civilised  society,  there  was  the  third  or  geographi- 
cal law  against  them  : — "  Fortunately  for  the  cause  of 
humanity,"  writes  their  historian  Mr.  Drake,  "  the  great 
battles  of  the  Revolution  were  fought  on  the  open  plains 
and  cultivated  portions  of  the  country,  which,  being  denuded 
of  forest,  were  unfavourable  to  the  employment  of  Indian 
auxiliaries."  Fortunately,  it  may  be  added,  test  battles 
must  always  be  fought  in  the  open.  The  hilly  and  wooded 
country  is  fit  only  for  light  cavalry  and  light  troops  ;  the 
mountains  and  woods  are  its  fortresses,  and  it  produces 
sturdy  pikemen  ;  but  before  its  inhabitants  can  become  a 
dominant  power,  they  must  be  able  to  hold  their  own 
successfully  in  the  plains. 

The  authority  of  Alexander  lends  a  great  deal  of  weight 
to  this  contention.  On  his  return  from  India  he  held  a 
general  assembly  at  Susa,  and  announced  to  his  veterans 
that  he  would  invalid  a  certain  number  of  them.  There 
had  already  been  great  jealousy  at  his  employment  of 
Asiatic  troops,  drilled  and  armed  like  the  Macedonians, 
and  when  the  latter  broke  out  into  open  mutiny,  he  rushed 
from  the  tribunal  with  his  great  officers  and  arrested  the 
ringleaders.  On  reascending  it  he  enumerated  the  benefits 
that  his   father  Philip  had   conferred   on   their   common 
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country  : — "  At  his  accession  you  were  poverty-stricken 
wanderers,  mostly  clad  in  skins,  herding  your  scanty  flocks 
on  the  bare  hills,  and  fighting  rudely  in  their  defence  against 
the  Illyrians,  Triballi,  and  Thracians.  Under  him  you 
exchanged  your  garbs  of  skin  for  cloaks  of  cloth.  He  led 
you  from  the  hills  to  the  plains,  taught  you  to  withstand 
the  barbarians  on  equal  ground,  and  to  rely  for  safety  on 
personal  valour,  not  on  mountain  fastnesses.  He  added 
Thrace  to  your  empire,  occupied  the  most  advantageous 
situations  on  the  sea  shore  ;  thus  securing  the  blessings  of 
commerce,  and  enabling  you  to  convert  the  produce  of  the 
mines  to  the  best  advantage."  The  change  of  dress,  the 
steady  advance  in  discipline,  the  obedience  to  law,  and  the 
dwelling  in  cities,  together  mark  the  transition  from  the 
rude  hill  tribe  to  the  people  fit  to  conquer  Asia  ;  they  all 
lead  up  fitly  to  mining  and  seaborne  commerce,  and  mark 
that  those  who  have  learnt  them  are  fit  for  systematic 
conquest  and  colonisation. 

Not  only  among  the  mountains,  or  in  the  forests,  or  in 
inhospitable  islands  was  a  refuge  ready  for  those  who  were 
willing  to  give  up  something  for  freedom,  or  who  hoped 
to  put  in  practice  for  themselves  a  remedy  sometimes  pro- 
posed by  ancient  legislators,  "  the  shaking  off  of  burdens  " 
which  society  had  in  some  way  contrived  to  place  upon  the 
backs  of  a  toiling  multitude.  New  lands  were  continually 
opened,  lands  that  the  kings  in  the  older  worlds  tried  to 
hold  under  their  dominion  by  means  of  governors,  or 
companies,  or  grantees,  to  whom  they  would  have  given 
the  right  for  ever  to  impose  the  disabilities  of  the  old  order 
on  the  struggling,  new  societies.  As  the  mountains  and 
forests  in  the  one  case  hindered  the  advance  of  the  superior 
soldiery,  so  the  uncleared  lands  and  the  distance  to  be 
traversed  made  for  freedom  in  the  other.  And  to  these 
reserves,  in  which  nature  allowed  no  hypothecation,  those 
who  were  deprived   of   their  birthright  made  their  way ; 
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a  way  that  could  not  be  closed  by  fortresses  or  standing 
armies,  but  that  was  open,  as  we  shall  see  presently  in 
discussing  sea-power,  to  those  who  possessed  ships  of  their 
own,  or  to  whom  passage  in  ships  were  offered ;  and  there- 
fore this  power  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  people,  who 
were,  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  substantially  free.  Great 
numbers  went  from  the  Highlands  to  America  when  the 
feudal  tie  was  broken  and  rents  pressed  hardly  upon  them. 
It  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  that  there  might 
be  a  general  secession  ;  "  nor  are  they  only  the  lowest  and 
most  indigent ;  many  men  of  considerable  wealth  have 
taken  with  them  in  their  train  their  labourers  and  depen- 
dents." There  was  nothing  much  beyond  sentiment  to 
keep  the  Highlander  to  his  native  soil,  "for  of  animal 
enjoyments,  or  of  physical  good,  he  leaves  nothing  that  he 
may  not  find  again  wheresoever  he  may  be  thrown."  The 
diminishing  number  of  the  Irish  is  a  matter  of  history;  and 
even  for  those  who  remain,  through  some  misfortune  of  the 
country  or  its  rulers,  there  seems  to  be  a  chronic  distress, 
which  needs  permanent  relief  from  government ;  and 
whether  disinherited  by  their  own  fault  or  by  the  faults 
of  others,  the  exiles  find  themselves  satisfied  in  their 
new  life  with  a  share  in  the  reserves  of  nature,  fenced  in  by 
the  oceans  for  the  poor.  The  flood  of  German  emigration 
came  chiefly  from  the  badly  governed  duchies ;  and  the 
whole  number  that  came  from  Prussia  in  the  forty  years, 
when  the  tide  of  emigration  to  America  was  strongest,  was 
a  hundred  thousand.  Bismarck,  through  his  Home  Minis- 
ter, declared  that  the  way  to  check  emigration  to  America 
was  to  raise  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  "by 
passing  laws  which  will  make  the  people's  homesteads 
more  like  home.  We  must  improve  our  mills,  our  roads, 
our  railways,  our  canals.  We  must  build  better  cottages, 
open  up  industries,  and  set  up  savings  banks."  Industrial 
oppression  drives  men  across  the  sea,  as  industrial  oppres- 
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sion,  backed  up  more  openly  by  force,  used  to  drive  them 
into  the  mountains.  They  left,  in  each  case,  their  homes,  to 
avoid  being  villeins  in  gross,  villeins  regardant,  or  industrial 
slaves.  When  equal  rights  were  granted  them,  the  men 
from  the  lands  fenced  in  by  the  mountains,  equally  with  the 
men  from  the  lands  fenced  in  by  the  oceans,  unite  with  the 
men  of  the  lands  from  which  they  have  emigrated,  and, 
forgetting  the  past,  make  one  people  or  one  empire. 

The  same  law  applies  to  emigrants  of  the  last  three 
centuries  as  to  the  men  who  formed  new  homes  in  the  past, 
beyond  the  reach  of  threatening  neighbour  sovereigns,  or 
of  a  home  government  they  disliked.  Nature,  when  they 
have  taken  the  first  step,  in  return  secures  their  freedom  ; 
they  are  granted  an  asylum  where  the  military  or  industrial 
capital  of  the  wealthier  cannot  subdue  them  ;  and  there 
their  states  have  time  to  grow,  until,  if  they  have  chosen 
their  colonies  well,  they  are  strong  enough  to  make  the 
lands  from  which  they  perforce  or  willingly  departed 
anxious  about  their  friendship  or  their  enmity.  The  laws 
of  geography  and  warfare  throw  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  present  oppression,  and  make  it  an  unwise  policy  with  a 
view  to  the  future. 

Just  as  the  difficulty  of  subduing  the  mountaineers,  and 
the  constant  necessity  of  repressing  their  incursions,  ren- 
dered it  necessary  that  the  plains  should  be  well  governed, 
and  that  oppression  should  be  reduced  to  the  minimum 
compatible  with  the  existence  of  a  capable  soldiery,  so  the 
existence  of  new  lands  operates  to  check  economic  oppres- 
sion in  the  old  countries.  The  check  is  and  was  twofold. 
Neither  could  there  be  slave-raids  into  the  mountains  that 
would  pay  economically,  and  therefore  a  large  reinforce- 
ment of  the  ranks  of  serfdom ;  nor  later,  when  the  workman 
had  entirely  replaced  the  serf,  and  unjust  laws  forced  wages 
down,  could  the  more  capable  be  prevented  from  facing  the 
hardships  that  life  in  a  new  land  entails.     They  thus  left 
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behind  them  a  labour  market  less  overstocked,  with  parents 
who  could  obtain  better  food,  and  so  produce  a  stronger 
and  more  self-respecting  proletariat. 

The  industrial  organisation  is  never  affected  without 
moulding  in  some  degree  the  military  organisation,  and 
so  shaping  the  constitution.  The  independence  of  the 
mountain  tribes, — or,  when  their  independence  ceased,  the 
perpetual  menace  that  they  were  to  the  west, — was  added 
to  the  danger  from  Scotland  and  from  the  peoples  whose 
coasts  were  near  the  English  seas.  Mr.  Pearson's  law  of 
the  west  against  the  east  is  not  imaginary,  as  we  show  in 
The  Diversity  of  National  Life  as  a  Preparation  for  Empire, 
The  laws  of  geography  were  co-operating  with  the  various 
laws  that  governed  the  arming  of  the  people.  The  shape 
of  Britain  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  British  consti- 
tution ;  and  the  growth  of  democracy,  that  some  writers 
plaintively  deplore,  is  not  owing  to  the  perversity  of  agi- 
tators, but  to  geology.  The  weaker  races  in  the  mountains 
could  not  be  conquered  for  tribute.  They  were  weak  ; 
therefore  it  was  well  they  should  be  dispossessed  of  the 
plains.  It  was  well,  too,  for  the  sake  of  the  industrial  free- 
dom of  the  stronger,  that  they  should  find  a  refuge  from 
slavery  in  the  mountains.  They  could  not  in  turn  raid 
without  being  checked  in  the  plains,  for  this  area  was 
allotted  by  geology  to  the  better  armed,  whose  industrial 
organisation  corresponded  to  their  military,  since  they 
were  united  by  villages  and  not  by  clans,  and  their 
sovereigns  were  kings  of  a  race  with  settled  homes, 
gradually  becoming  "kings  of  England"  instead  of  "kings 
of  the  English."  These  social  laws  furthermore  insisted 
that  conquest  or  incorporation  should  be  followed  by  union, 
and  an  equal  share  of  opportunities.  Ireland  unluckily  had 
no  such  system  of  plains  and  mountains.  The  British  con- 
stitution, as  well  as  British  empire-making,  was  brought  by 
geography  under  the  operation  of  these  laws  more  than 
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the  constitution  and  empire-making  of  any  other  people. 
Exiles  for  freedom's  sake  came  to  England,  and  when  their 
own  kings  sought  to  oppress  them,  the  weaker  found  a 
refuge  here.  The  only  chance  for  the  nation  was  to  be 
armed,  for  it  was  exposed  to  invasion  from  every  quarter. 
It  could  not  incorporate  the  mountain  lands  except  under 
equal  laws.  When  it  made  its  empire,  it  could  not  hold  it 
without  the  consent  of  the  governed ;  and  its  colonies 
present  to  the  world  the  wonderful  outcome  of  these  laws, 
when  across  thousands  of  miles  of  ocean  they  send  their 
troops  to  the  defence  of  the  oppressed,  with  the  determi- 
nation of  demanding,  as  when  victorious  they  will  concede, 
equal  rights  to  all  in  Africa. 


IX.  The  Advantage  of  Cavalry  and  Armour 
to  the  Wealthier  Race  skilled  in  Handi- 
craft, and  the  Limit  to  the  Superiority 
they  Confer 

To  the  controversy  as  to  whether  Wallace  learnt  the 
infantry  tactics  he  employed  at  Stirling  from  the  Flemings, 
or  whether  these  were  in  fact  known  to  the  Norsemen,  a 
few  more  words  may  be  added  here.  In  the  battle  in  970, 
before  the  walls  of  Dorystolon  between  Swiatoslaf,  the 
Varangian  prince  of  Russia,  and  John  Zimiskis,  emperor  of 
Byzantium,  the  Russian  troops,  covered  with  chain  armour, 
were  formed  in  squares,  and  protected  by  long  shields 
reaching  down  to  the  feet.  The  Russians  then  wore 
armour  similar  to  that  worn  in  western  Europe  by  the 
Normans  at  a  later  date.  "  The  infantry  of  the  north 
now  began  to  feel  its  inferiority  to  the  veteran  cavalry  of 
Asia  sheathed  in  plate  armour,  and  disciplined  by  long 
campaigns  against  the  Saracens." 
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The  liberty  of  the  cities  of  Germany,  in  the  opinion  of 
Machiavelli,  was  due  to  their  military  organisation.  They 
obeyed  the  emperor  when  they  pleased,  for  neither  he  nor 
any  one  else  could  hurt  them  much,  defended,  as  they  were, 
by  strong  walls  and  deep  ditches.  Their  industries  could 
keep  the  people  going  for  a  year,  and  furnish  them  with 
the  means  to  buy  the  provisions  which  were  kept  in  stock, 
and  the  civic  militia  was  regularly  exercised  in  military 
evolutions.  If  infantry  tactics  came  from  the  Flemings, 
the  use  made  by  the  Italian  towns,  as  well  as  the  German, 
of  non-noble  troops,  though  the  Italian  states  later  em- 
ployed mercenary  bands  of  horsemen  to  their  ruin,  affords 
a  parallel  to  the  military  organisation  of  the  Flemings,  and 
furnishes  an  example  of  how  freedom  employs  the  same 
tactics  in  different  lands. 

Those  competent  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  lives 
of  Wallace  and  Bruce  lay  the  greatest  stress  on  the  origin 
of  the  "  schiltroun "  ;  this  we  believe   to  be  the  approved 
spelling.     The  news  of  the  battle  of  Courtrai  was  received 
with  joy  by  the  popular  party  in  England,  so  quickly  does 
the   news  of  any  innovation    travel,   when   sympathy   is 
international.     But  in  a  wide  survey  of  the  art  of  warfare 
a   doubt   arises   as  to  whether   infantry  would   not   have 
adopted  much  earlier  than  Wallace  one  or  many  forma- 
tions ;  in  fact,  all  the  formations  that  their  weapons  ren- 
dered desirable,  since  tactics  are  the  growth  of  the  state  of 
society,  and  its  corresponding  preparation  for  warfare.    We 
have  seen  that  the  Irish  used  calthrops  long  before  the 
Scotch  are  recorded  to  have  done  so,  that  they  fought  in 
dense  ranks,  and  that  the  Norsemen,  Danes,  and  English 
did  the  same.     But  we  can  go  farther  back.      A  Roman 
band   after   Cannae   broke   through   the   Carthaginians  in 
wedge-shaped   array.      The   knowledge   of    tactics   could 
easily  have  passed  from  New  Rome  to  the  Norsemen  with 
whom  the  Scotch  fought  for  centuries.     Caesar,  however, 
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seems  to  set  the  matter  at  rest.  He  not  only  says,  as  we 
quote  in  Military  Organisation  of  Saxon  and  Vikings^ 
that  the  Gauls  used  the  wedge,  but  that  on  one  occasion 
when  his  soldiers  leaped  down  from  the  walls  into  a  be- 
leaguered town,  the  townsmen  formed  up  so  that  they 
might  not  be  taken  by  surprise,  no  matter  on  whatever  side 
they  were  attacked.  Society  rarely  fails  to  find  the  instru- 
ment which  it  is  fit  to  use,  and  it  may  be  that  there  is  no 
one  origin  for  the  employment  of  humble  troops,  and  for 
drawing  them  up  so  that  the  very  first  charge  of  cavalry 
would  not  scatter  them  like  chaff,  but  that  whether  freemen 
dwelt  in  natural  fastnesses,  or  secured  their  liberties  in 
walled  towns,  they  formed  themselves  into  an  infantry, 
and  the  growth  of  political  liberty  rested  on  the  democracy 
of  warfare. 

The  way  in  which  light-armed  troops  acted  is  described 
by  an  eye-witness  of  the  Turkish  method  of  warfare,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  contrasted  with  that  of  the  heavy  armed 
soldiery  of  the  Christian  kingdoms.  They  always  had 
timely  information  of  the  Christian  powers  taking  up  arms 
against  them,  and  at  a  signal  from  the  drum  commenced 
to  march,  with  men  and  horses  particularly  trained  for  the 
purpose.  "In  these  marches  they  galloped  lightly  armed, 
going  further  in  three  days  than  they  usually  did  in  one  ; 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  they  cannot  wear  such  com- 
plete armour  as  the  French  and  Italians.  It  is  by  these 
forced  marches  that  they  have  succeeded  in  surprising  and 
completely  defeating  the  Christians  in  their  different  wars." 
They  divided  into  different  troops,  and  attacked  many 
parts  of  the  army  opposed  to  them  at  once  ;  their  scouts 
reporting  if  it  was  off  its  guard.  If  it  was  well  drawn  up, 
they  harassed  it  with  the  bow,  and  fled  directly  an  advance 
was  made  against  them,  even  by  only  a  fourth  of  their 
number  ;  "  but  it  was  in  their  flight  that  they  were  most 
formidable,  and  it  has  been  almost  always  then  that  they 
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have  defeated  the  Christians.  They  scarcely  ever  failed  to 
hit  their  man,  and  directly  the  enemy  was  in  disorder,  they 
re-assembled  in  troops  at  the  stroke  of  the  drum  which 
each  chief  carried  at  his  saddle-bow."  This  mode  of  attack- 
ing in  troops  was  "  particularly  used  when  they  were 
among  woods  or  mountains  from  the  great  facility  they 
had  of  uniting  together  again." 

It  is  fortunate  that  geography  in  this  way  controls  the 
use  of  armour  and  weapons,  for  the  dwellers  in  the  poorer 
districts  could  not  procure  the  more  expensive  outfit,  which 
those  who  dwell  in  richer  or  better  situated  lands  are  able 
to  obtain.  The  alteration  that  the  progress  of  civilisation 
had  made  in  the  advantage  which  the  geographical  posi- 
tion of  Norway  at  one  time  gave  her  is  marked  by  an 
incidental  reference  in  the  Orkney  inkers'  Saga.  The  Norse- 
men had  been  the  first  in  Europe  to  case  the  body  in  iron 
armour,  but  in  1137  earl  Rognvald,  who  was  going  to 
make  an  attack  on  the  Orkneys,  sent  two  ships  of  burden 
out  of  the  land,  one  of  them  "  went  to  England  to  buy 
stores  and  weapons."  The  leader  of  the  English  barons, 
at  the  battle  of  the  Standard,  in  1 138,  is  supposed  to  have 
given  the  sentiments  of  the  time  on  the  subject : — "  Who 
would  not  laugh  rather  than  fear,  when  against  such 
warriors  comes  this  vile  Scot  with  his  naked  breech.  To 
our  lances,  our  swords,  our  arrows,  they  present  a  naked 
hide:  for  they  use  a  calf-skin  for  a  shield,  animated  by 
an  unreasonable  contempt  of  death,  rather  than  by  true 
courage.  Why  should  that  unwieldy  length  of  spears, 
which  we  see  so  far  off,  frighten  us  ?  the  wood  is  brittle, 
the  point  blunted,  as  it  strikes.  It  is  destroyed,  when  it 
clashes  on  our  armour,  scarcely  dealing  a  single  blow. 
Receive  the  thrust  upon  your  staff,  and  the  Scot  will  stand 
unarmed  before  you."  At  this  battle  Florence  of  Worces- 
ter gives  incidentally  the  small  number  of  the  Scotch  that 
were  fully  armed  : — "  David's   army,   which   consisted   of 
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French  as  well  as  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Galwegians,  and 
men  of  all  the  isles  which  belonged  to  him  and  his  realm, 
was  innumerable.  Out  of  two  hundred  of  his  mailed 
warriors,  only  nineteen  carried  back  their  armour,  for  each 
had  thrown  away  nearly  all  that  he  had,  which  became  a 
prey  to  the  enemy."  The  expedition  that  Sir  John  de 
Vienne,  the  admiral  of  France,  carried  into  Scotland, 
brought  with  it  many  suits  of  armour.  "  It  was  his  inten- 
tion," writes  Froissart,  "  to  give  them  to  the  knights  and 
squires  of  Scotland,  the  better  to  succeed  in  the  enterprise : 
for  Sir  Geoffrey  de  Charny  had  told  the  king  on  their 
return  home  last  year  that  the  Scotch  were  very  poorly 
armed."  This  disability  was  continuous,  reflecting  the 
comparative  backwardness  of  the  industrial  organisation  ; 
the  Scots  could  not  make  the  arms  with  which  they  fought. 
The  heads  of  their  spears  and  arrows,  with  the  bows,  were 
imported  from  Flanders.  A  Scotsman  wishing  to  fight  a 
duel — such  is  the  record  in  Rymer's  Fcedera — got  his 
armour  from  London.  Macpherson's  Annals  of  Commerce 
mentions,  under  the  year  1368,  a  licence  to  Scottish  men 
to  carry  armour  out  of  England.  So  important  was  it  con- 
sidered, as  travellers  were  generally  forbidden  to  do  so, 
that  the  very  pieces  of  armour  were  mentioned.  Burton 
quotes  from  the  State  Papers  that  James  V.  hearing  that 
his  uncle,  Henry  VIII.  is  going  to  send  him  a  present,  is 
very  anxious  that  it  should  be  a  buckler,  "  for  of  that  he  is 
right  desirous,  insomuch  that  when  his  grace  doth  see  my 
servants,  he  commendeth  and  praiseth  much  their  swords 
and  London  Bucklers." 

Though  the  equipment  of  the  Welshmen  consisted  of 
something  more,  yet  at  Crecy  the  only  service  on  record 
that  was  rendered  by  the  Welshmen  and  Cornish  was  that 
armed  with  large  knives  they  passed  through  the  ranks  of 
the  English  men-at-arms  and  slew  many  of  the  earls, 
barons,  knights,  and  squires  who  were  wounded   by   the 
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archers,  at  which  the  king  of  England  was  afterwards  much 
exasperated.  This  was  not  an  impulse  of  humanity  which 
resented  the  slaughter  of  the  fallen,  but  an  annoyance  at  an 
economic  outrage,  in  which  the  body  of  light-armed  troops 
had  taken  upon  themselves  to  destroy  what  were  in  reality 
living  drafts,  payable  at  sight,  the  cashing  of  a  few  of 
which  would  have  gone  far  to  outweigh  the  money  value  of 
the  whole  of  the  western  and  poorer  contingent.  It  was  the 
same  motive  that  prompted  the  intercession  of  the  knights 
for  the  prisoners  of  Calais  ;  they  deprecated  an  interference 
with  military  business. 

Mountaineers,  for  want  of  military  capital,  are  obliged  to 
be  light  troops.  The  Basques  were  the  most  prominent 
among  mercenaries  of  this  kind,  and  the  Swiss  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  French  volunteers  were  delighted 
at  the  Scots'  method  of  warfare ;  at  fifteen  thousand  men 
being  ready  to  ride  across  the  border  on  their  small  horses. 
Douglas  showed  John  de  Vienne  the  English  army,  them- 
selves unperceived,  when  he  wanted  immediate  battle,  and 
pursued  the  usual  policy  of  clearing  the  country,  till  the 
English  were  driven  back  by  starvation,  while  they  raided 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland. 

After  the  battle  of  the  Standard  David  "  barely  escaped 
by  woods  and  thickets  to  Roxburgh."  When  Edward  I. 
over-ran  and  conquered  the  Scottish  realm,  the  gallant 
king  Robert  was  forced  to  seek  refuge  in  the  same  forest, 
"  where  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  they  kept  themselves, 
where  no  one  could  follow  them,  and  harassed  the  English 
so  constantly  that  there  were  skirmishes  almost  every  day." 
Froissart  gives  a  full  account  of  the  Scots  entering  England 
in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  The  passages  both  of  the  Tyne 
and  the  Eden  were  guarded,  but  neither  the  men  of  Carlisle 
or  Newcastle  knew  when  they  crossed  the  river.  "  They 
all  come  on  horseback,  and  march  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
four  leagues  without  halting.    They  bring  no  carriages,  and 
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no  provisions  of  bread  or  wine.  They  drink  river  water, 
and  dress  the  flesh  of  cattle  in  skins  ;  they  can  seize  more 
cattle  than  they  know  what  to  do  with  ;  they  just  make  a 
little  oatmeal  cake  :  and  it  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  they 
perform  a  longer  day's  march  than  other  soldiers.  The 
knights  and  esquires  are  well  mounted  on  large  bay  horses, 
but  the  common  people  ride  little  galloways  that  are  never 
tied  up  or  dressed,  but  turned  immediately  after  the  day's 
march  to  pasture  on  the  heath  or  in  the  fields." 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  the  progress  of  our  war 
with  the  Boers  makes  us  able  to  understand  the  value  of 
the  statement  that  a  West  Saxon  king  was  "  lord  of  all 
Britain."  The  divorce  of  geography  from  history  not  only 
obscures  the  past,  it  prevents  the  comprehension  of  the 
geographical  law  which  would  make  our  newspapers  more 
interesting  reading.  A  study  of  the  geography  of  the 
Scottish  raids  and  campaigns,  had  there  been  the  primer  of 
history,  whose  existence  we  contend  to  be  necessary,  would 
have  prevented  the  expression  of  any  such  hope,  as  that 
the  British  forces  would  be  in  Pretoria  before  Christmas. 
Scarcely  less  valuable  would  have  been  the  principles  to  be 
deduced  from  the  Welsh  wars. 

The  Welsh  had  showed  as  early  as  the  time  of  Harold 
that  the  soldier  must  discard  his  heavy  armour  if  he  was  to 
fight  them  among  their  own  hills.  Harold  was  successful 
against  them,  and  his  campaign  was  made  in  this  fashion  : 
— "  Himself  on  foot,  with  an  army  of  light-armed  infantry, 
and  conforming  to  the  customary  diet  of  the  country,  so 
bravely  penetrated  through  every  part  of  Wales,  that  he 
scarcely  left  a  man  alive  in  it."  The  manner  of  the  Welsh 
fighting  was  entirely  different  from  the  Gallic  method  of 
the  plains  : — "  They  make  use  of  light  arms,  which  do  not 
impede  their  agility,  small  coats  of  mail,  bundles  of  arrows, 
and  long  lances,  helmets,  and  shields,  and  more  rarely 
greaves,  plated  with  iron.     The  higher  class  go  to  battle 
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mounted  on  swift  and  generous  steeds,  which  their  country 
produces  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  people  fight  on  foot, 
on  account  of  the  marshy  nature  and  unevenness  of  the 
soil.  The  horsemen,  as  their  situation  or  occasion  requires, 
willingly  serve  as  infantry,  in  attacking  or  retreating  ;  and 
they  either  walk  bare-footed,  or  make  use  of  high  shoes, 
roughly  constructed  with  untanned  leather.  In  time  of 
peace,  the  young  men,  by  penetrating  the  deep  recesses  of 
the  woods,  and  climbing  the  tops  of  mountains,  learn  by 
practice  to  endure  fatigue  through  day  and  night ;  and  as 
they  meditate  on  war  during  peace,  they  acquire  the  art  of 
fighting  by  accustoming  themselves  to  the  use  of  the  lance, 
and  by  inuring  themselves  to  hard  exercise." 

There  was  only  one  way  to  conquer  the  Welsh  :  to  stir 
up  dissension  among  them,  to  build  fortresses  not  merely 
on  the  borders,  but  also  in  the  interior,  to  cut  them  off  from 
any  importation  of  food  by  sea,  and  "  when  the  severity  of 
winter  approaches,  when  the  trees  are  void  of  leaves,  and 
the  mountains  no  longer  afford  pasturage,  when  they  are 
deprived  of  any  hopes  of  plunder,  and  harassed  on  every 
side  by  repeated  attacks  of  the  enemy,  let  a  body  of  light- 
armed  infantry  penetrate  into  their  woody  and  mountainous 
retreat."  In  1257  the  annals  of  Wales  record  that  "all 
illustrious  armed  men,  with  very  many  horses  and  armour, 
and  other  instruments  prepared  for  war,  came  to  devastate, 
and  fearlessly  to  spoil  the  country.  The  Welsh,  in  the 
woods  and  valleys  round  the  English,  congregated  with 
great  shoutings,  they  rained  arrows  and  javelins  on  the 
English  all  one  Wednesday,  until  the  leader  of  them  fled, 
leaving  them  in  great  straits.  The  English  trusted  in  their 
armour,  which  could  not  protect  them  more  than  linen, 
because  they  did  not  trust  in  God ;  they  lost  their  food, 
their  arms,  their  baggage,  and  their  palfreys,  and  most  of 
them  their  lives."  In  1263  the  Welsh  destroyed  the 
English  castles,  leaving  "  not  one  stone  on  another." 
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What  reduced  Scotland  to  such  straits,  and  incorporated 
Wales  in  England,  and  almost  made  France  a  province  of 
the  English  crown  was  not  the  heavy  horse-soldier,  but  the 
infantry,  and  especially  the  archer,  together  with  the  sea- 
man. Both  by  sea  and  land  the  archers  triumphed  ;  at  the 
battle  of  Sluis  : — 

"The  good  earl  of  Gloucester,  God  make  him  glad! 
Broght  many  bold  men  with  bows  fulbrade." 

In  Sir  William  of  Klinton's  company  were  many  a  stout 
archer  : — 

H  It  semid  with  thaire  schoting  als  it  war  snaw. 
The  bost  of  the  Normandes  broghte  thai  full  law. 
Thaire  bost  was  abated,  and  thaire  mekil  pride. 
Fer  might  thai  noght  fie,  bot  thaire  bud  tham  bide." 

The  kings  of  England  might  well  place  the  ship  upon 
their  coins,  and  take  their  stand  among  the  footmen,  for 
their  victories  were  the  triumph  of  those  who  used  the  bow, 
and  those  who  traded,  of  those  who  fished,  and  carried 
merchandise ;  in  fact,  of  a  democracy. 

X.     The  Democracy  of  Warfare  and  the 
Constitution 

To  bring  laws  and  the  constitution  into  an  account  of  the 
growth  of  warfare  may  so  far  have  been  justified  ;  but  to 
assert  that  there  is  an  intimate  connection  between  the 
constitution,  and  the  problem  whether  the  attack  could  get 
the  better  of  the  defence  in  armour  and  fortification,  has 
the  disadvantage  of  being  almost  without  precedent.  Yet, 
on  reflection,  as  the  constitution  only  places  the  machinery 
for  the  exercise  of  power  in  the  hands  of  those  who  already 
possess  the  power  itself,  the  comparative  strength  of  the 
armour  and  fortress  of  the  noble  must  clearly  have  de- 
cided his  position,  relatively  to  that  of  the  king,  as  well  as 
to  that  of  the  trader  and  the  peasant. 
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Yet  there  are  precedents  for  discussing  constitutions, 
otherwise  than  technically.  And  though  facts  have  their 
own  authority,  yet  the  ordinary  student,  with  a  tendency 
to  recognise  their  weight,  feels  relieved  when  he  does  so,  in 
knowing  that  he  not  only  "  errs  with  Plato  "  and  Aristotle, 
but  also  in  the  company  of  Xenophon  and  Raleigh. 

One  reason  that  The  Laws  gives  for  citizens  not  being 
prepared  by  regular  practice  for  war,  "  not  in  time  of  war, 
but  rather  while  they  are  at  peace,"  is  the  love  of  wealth, 
"  which  wholly  absorbs  men,  and  never  allows  them  a 
moment  to  think  of  anything  but  their  own  private  posses- 
sions ;  on  this  the  soul  of  every  citizen  hangs  suspended, 
and  every  man  is  ready  to  learn  any  branch  of  knowledge, 
and  to  follow  any  pursuit  which  tends  to  this  end,  and  he 
laughs  at  every  other." 

The  second  cause,  however,  deals  directly  with  the 
constitution,  for  governments  prevent  men  from  rightly 
practising  the  arts  of  war,  whether  democracy,  oligarchy, 
or  tyranny.  "In  reality,  they  are  not  governments,  for 
none  of  them  exercises  a  voluntary  rule  over  voluntary 
subjects ;  they  may  be  truly  called  states  of  discord, 
in  which  the  government  is  voluntary,  and  the  subjects 
always  obey  against  their  will,  and  have  to  be  coerced ; 
and  the  ruler  fears  the  subject,  and  will  not,  if  he  can  help 
it,  allow  him  to  become  either  noble,  or  rich,  or  strong,  or 
valiant,  or  warlike  at  all." 

Xenophon  in  his  summary  of  the  disadvantages  of  the 
position  of  a  tyrant  includes  this,  that  he  dare  not  be 
patriotic  even  though  he  should  love  his  country,  and 
though  his  own  welfare  is  bound  up  with  its  safety  and 
prosperity.  He  dare  not  train  his  citizens  to  be  soldiers, 
he  cannot  hope  to  see  them  brave  and  well  armed  ; 
foreigners  must  be  his  body-guard.  He  cannot  rejoice  in 
the  years  of  fatness,  for  the  poorer  the  people  are,  the  less 
able  they  are  to  resist.    He  cannot  rely  on  the  fidelity  of  the 
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troops  he  hires  ;  a  citizen  army  can  sleep  in  safety  knowing 
that  sentinels  are  at  the  outpost,  and  that  the  laws  are  the 
true  outpost  that  guard  the  sentinel.  So  Scott  in  Quentin 
Durward  makes  the  king  of  France  ask  the  last  recruit : — 
"  Quis  custodiet  ipsos  custodes  ?  "  and  is  pleased  to  receive 
the  reply  : — "  Their  Scottish  honour." 

In  the  Politics  of  Aristotle  is  the  following  paragraph  : — 
"  There  are  four  kinds  of  military  forces,  the  cavalry,  the 
heavy  infantry,  the  light-armed  troops,  the  navy.  When 
the  country  is  adapted  for  cavalry,  then  a  strong  oligarchy 
is  likely  to  be  established.  For  the  security  of  the  inhabi- 
tants depends  upon  a  force  of  this  sort,  and  only  rich  men 
can  afford  to  keep  horses.  The  second  form  prevails  when 
there  are  heavy  infantry,  for  this  service  is  better  suited  to 
the  rich  than  to  the  poor.  But  the  light  armed  and  the  naval 
element  are  wholly  democratic  ;  and  nowadays  when  they 
are  so  numerous,  if  the  two  parties  quarrel,  the  oligarchy  are 
often  worsted  by  them  in  the  struggle  ...  an  oli- 
garchy which  raises  such  a  force  out  of  the  lower  classes 
raises  a  power  against  itself." 

We  have  seen  how  the  study  of  the  democracy  and 
aristocracy  of  warfare  solves  some  puzzles  in  our  own 
history ;  it  also  does  so  in  that  of  Greece.  Chalcis  and 
Eretria,  cities  in  Eubcea,  by  a  noble-minded  agreement 
barred  the  use  of  arrows  in  their  conflicts,  "  that  the  coward 
might  not  strike  down  the  brave  man  at  a  distance." 
There  is  another  passage  in  the  Politics,  which  explains  the 
origin  of  this  self-denying  ordinance  : — "  They  cannot 
afford  to  keep  horses  unless  they  are  rich.  And  therefore 
in  the  old  times  the  cities  whose  strength  lay  in  their 
cavalry,  were  oligarchies,  and  they  used  cavalry  in  their 
wars  against  their  neighbours  :  as  was  the  practice  of  the 
Eretrians  and  Chalcidians." 

The  courtier  who  demanded  his  prisoners  from  Hotspur 
was  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  aristocracies  of  these  cities  : — 
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"And  that  it  was  a  great  pity,  so  it  was, 
That  villainous  saltpetre  should  be  digged 
Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth, 
Which  many  a  good  tall  fellow  had  destroyed 
So  cowardly,  and,  but  for  these  vile  guns, 
He  would  himself  have  been  a  soldier." 

The  improvement  in  the  missile  weapon  was  odious  to  the 
Greek  aristocrat,  as  well  as  to  the  English  noble,  who 
would  have  wished  war  to  be  like  a  tournament,  disliking 
the  untaught  and  unmannerly  knaves  who  brought  an 
unhandsome  corse 

"Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility." 

The  notion  that  war  is  an  unmixed  evil,  and  that  the 
invention  of  missile  weapons  is  a  misfortune,  is  expressed 
by  Pliny  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Whately  Cooke  Taylor. 
Pliny  deplores  that  iron  should  be  used  not  only  for  useful 
purposes,  such  as  quarrying,  but  also  for  wars,  and  that 
not  only  close  at  hand,  but  also  afar  off,  "launched 
and  flung  by  the  force  of  the  arm  ;  yea,  and  sometimes 
let  fly  with  wings.  This  I  take  to  be  the  wickedest 
invention  that  ever  was  devised  by  the  head  of  man  :  for 
to  the  end  that  death  may  speed  away  faster  to  a  man, 
and  surprise  him  more  suddenly,  we  make  it  to  fly 
as  a  bird  in  the  air,  and  to  the  arrow,  headed  at 
one  end  by  deadly  iron,  we  set  feathers  at  the  other, 
whereby  it  is  evident  that  the  mischief  proceeding  from 
the  iron  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  nature  of  it, 
but  to  the  unhappy  wit  of  man."  The  arrow,  then,  just 
like  other  inventions  that  put  the  plebeian  on  an  equality, 
was  disliked  not  only  by  ancient  and  mediaeval  chivalry, 
but  also  by  a  Roman  philanthropist.  Many  instances  are 
given  in  books  on  war  as  to  the  objection,  natural  at  first 
sight,  to  any  improvement  in  the  methods  of  destruction. 
At  one  time  grenadiers  were  not  to  be  spared  ;  at  another, 
Wolfe   threatens   to   place  prisoners  where  fire-ships   will 
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come.  But  a  mediaeval  scholar  went  farther  than  the 
humanitarians.  Pope  Urban  might  object  as  Pliny  did  to 
the  arrow,  and  to  the  cowardice  of  the  Turk,  but  Neckham 
in  the  twelfth  century  was  more  sweeping  and  logical : — 
"  A  wise  provision  of  nature,  since  she  wished  to  find  a 
remedy  for  many  evils,  hides  in  her  most  secret  recesses 
metals,  which  are  the  instruments  and  causes  of  quarrel- 
ling." He  proceeds  to  moralise  upon  avarice,  while 
admitting  that  gold  and  silver  have  their  uses  in  the  form 
of  coin,  and  that  the  baser  metals  are  necessary  for  build- 
ing. When  a  peace  conference  considers  the  question  of 
more  effective  weapons,  the  views  of  this  mediaeval  scholar 
carry  our  thoughts  back  to  the  moralists  of  centuries  ago. 
We  see,  in  the  light  of  archaeology,  that  if  they  could  have 
had  their  way  and  prohibited  the  use  of  iron  in  war,  bronze, 
stone,  and  wood  would  have  continued  to  be  used,  wars 
would  have  been  more  constant  and  cruel,  and  the  best 
military,  and  therefore  the  best  industrial,  organisations, 
would  have  been  handicapped. 

While  soldiers,  both  Greek  and  English,  perceived  the 
effect  of  the  missile  on  the  constitution,  Raleigh  agrees 
with  Aristotle  as  to  the  means  by  which  an  oligarchy  is 
preserved.  They  ought  "  to  compel  their  own  sort,  to 
wit,  the  rich  men,  by  great  penalties  to  frequent  their 
assemblies  for  the  choosing  of  magistrates,  for  provision  of 
armour,  and  for  warlike  exercises,  for  the  making  and 
execution  of  laws,  under  pretence  that  they  will  not  draw 
the  poorer  sort  from  their  business  and  private  earnings 
.  .  .  the  rich  are  to  be  practised  in  warlike  exercises 
and  arms  :  that  the  poor  be  not  forced  to  have  armour  and 
horse,  etc.,  under  pretence  of  sparing  their  cost,  and  that 
they  be  not  drawn  from  their  trade  by  martial  exercises  : 
but  they  ought  to  compel  the  richer  sort  to  keep  their 
proportion  of  armour  and  horse  by  excessive  fines,  and  to 
exercise  them  in  warlike  matters." 
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When  once  the  whole  people  were  armed,  the  king's  fate 
was  in  their  hands.  In  the  dialogue  on  "  the  Prerogative 
of  Parliaments,"  the  crown  of  Richard  II.  is  shown  to 
depend  on  something  else  than  the  decision  of  the  highest 
court.  "  Yet,  you  see,"  says  the  "  Councillor  of  State,"  "  he 
was  deposed  by  parliament,"  to  which  the  "  Justice  of  the 
Peace "  answers  : — "  As  well  may  your  lordship  say,  he 
was  knocked  in  the  head  by  parliament,  for  your  lordship 
knows  that  if  king  Richard  had  ever  escaped  out  of  their 
fingers  that  deposed  him,  the  next  parliament  would  have 
made  all  the  deposers  traitors  and  rebels,  and  that  justly. 

.  .  It  was  his  army  failed  him  when  he  landed  out  of 
Ireland,  or  he  wanting  courage  to  defend  his  right,  gave 
leave  to  all  his  soldiers  to  depart,  and  put  himself  into  his 
hands  that  cast  him  into  his  grave." 

Arms  and  armour,  attack  and  defence,  were  a  matter  of 
vital  interest,  and  especially  from  a  constitutional  aspect, 
to  all  men  who  lived  in  the  feudal  period,  for  as  every  one 
then  knew,  if  the  attack  was  found  to  be  stronger  than  the 
defence,  then  feudalism  would  pass  away.  Armour  and 
fortresses  were  a  necessity,  unless  the  land  was  to  be 
entirely  enslaved,  either  by  its  own  lord  paramount,  or 
those  of  other  countries,  or  subject  at  least  to  constant 
plundering  raids ;  and  at  this  stage  of  warfare  the  feudal 
noble  would  have  been  content  to  stop.  He  employed, 
not  at  any  one  time  more  than  another,  but  continuously, 
through  the  feudal  period,  all  the  resources  of  the  smith  to 
improve  his  armour,  and  of  the  military  architect  to 
strengthen  his  fortress.  Defects  in  the  former  were  con- 
stantly being  remedied ;  its  strength  was  at  once  the 
badge,  the  obligation,  and  the  cause  of  the  rank  of  the 
noble  horse-soldier.  Infantry  was  despised,  "  miles  in  the 
tenth  century  was  the  equivalent  of  noble  soldier,  or 
knight,  chevalier,  or  caballero."  This  pre-eminence  of  the 
horse-soldier   has   always  obtained  at   a  certain  period  of 
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the  development  of  the  state ;  that  is,  of  course,  where 
geography  permits  of  the  use  of  cavalry.  In  Euboea  the 
"  hippobatai "  were  the  wealthiest  class  ;  in  Egypt  the 
chariots  were  the  aristocratic  branch  in  which  served  the 
royal  princes,  together  with  the  nobles  and  their  sons. 
Xenophon  lays  great  stress  on  the  necessity  of  splendid 
accoutrement  for  the  Athenian  u  hippeis,"  and  admonishes 
the  general  of  cavalry  how  great  a  title  to  distinction  will 
be  the  magnificent  appearance  of  the  squadron.  The 
troopers  were  to  be  picked  men,  both  for  wealth  and  bodily 
physique.  It  was  a  service  in  which  guardians  were  likely 
to  object  to  their  wards  enrolling  themselves,  for  fear  they 
would  indulge  in  a  wild  extravagance  in  buying  horses. 
The  brilliance  of  their  equipment  was  to  furnish  a  spec- 
tacle in  the  great  processions  when  they  passed  from 
temple  to  temple,  and  then  went  through  their  manoeuvres 
in  the  grounds  of  the  Lyceum.  The  "  equites  "  at  Rome 
were  among  the  wealthiest,  and  they  too  passed  in  public 
procession  : — 

"The  knights  will  ride  in  all  their  pride 
Along  the  streets  to-day." 

To  preserve  this  splendour  of  military  and  social  posi- 
tion of  "  the  Household  Cavalry  "  of  the  time,  every  effort 
of  the  inventor  was  directed.  Above  the  corselet  of  the 
Greek  horseman  was  the  covering  round  the  neck  as  far 
as  the  nose.  The  Boeotian  helmet  protected  all  parts 
above  the  breastplate.  The  newly  invented  gauntlet  de- 
fended arm  and  shoulder,  and  the  gap  under  the  arm-pit. 
The  horse  was  also  clad  in  armour-frontlet,  breast-plate 
and  thigh-pieces  ;  nor  were  the  shins  and  feet  forgotten. 

While  armour  was  too  strong  for  the  attack,  the  position 
of  the  nobly  born  or  wealthy  soldier  was  impregnable,  not 
only  in  war,  but  in  society ;  even  in  the  English  army,  in 
the  time  of  Edward  I.  the  knight  had  six  times  the  wages 
of  the  archer.     Tournaments,  originated  perhaps  by  Henry 
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the  Fowler,  served  the  purpose  of  drilling  the  knight ;  the 
military  unit  was  the  lance  with  its  attendants,  and 
battles  were  a  series  of  duels.  Alexander  Neckham  illus- 
trates the  importance  of  the  horse  by  an  anecdote.  Ogier 
le-Danois  had  been  reported  to  be  slain  with  Roland  and 
Oliver  at  Roncesvalles,  but  in  reality  he  had  become  a 
monk,  giving  both  arms  and  horse  to  the  abbey.  A  great 
Saracen  army  came,  and  twelve  champions  offered  combat 
before  the  walls  of  Meaux.  Ogier  was  ready  to  go  out 
against  them,  and  he  was  accepted,  though  his  identity 
was  not  known.  The  noblest  horses  of  the  time  were 
brought  to  him,  but  they  could  not  stand  a  blow  on  the 
back  from  his  mailed  hand.  His  own  horse  when  it  was 
brought,  only  whinnied  with  pleasure  on  being  struck,  for  it 
recognised  its  master.  The  victory  was  with  the  Christian 
champion,  and  the  moral  is  drawn  that  the  horse  signifies 
the  pomp  of  secular  pride. 

Chain  mail  was  liable  to  be  broken  by  the  mace  and 
battle-axe,  and  so  plate  armour  came  bit  by  bit  into 
fashion,  and  cavalry  was  again  an  important  arm.  The 
knight  tried  every  device  to  make  himself  invulnerable, 
and  accordingly  the  joints  of  the  armour  were  protected. 
There  was  the  ailette  to  defend  the  arm  behind  at  the 
shoulder,  the  shield  for  the  legs,  and  the  steel  front  for  the 
saddle,  the  shoulder  and  elbow-guards. 

Though  it  solves  no  constitutional  problem,  the  com- 
parison with  warships  makes  clearer  the  struggle  for  more 
efficient  attack  and  defence.  The  armour  of  ships  has  at 
times  been  impenetrable,  and  has  appeared  likely  at  other 
times  to  become  obsolete.  The  more  powerful  weapon 
comes  first,  the  invention  of  the  stronger  sword,  or  of  the 
shell.  Armour,  to  begin  with,  made  men  invulnerable 
and  ships  impregnable.  The  Merrimac  and  Monitor 
fought  without  any  loss  of  life.  An  American  historian 
describes  armour  plating  as  a  revolution  in  naval  warfare. 
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The  Confederates  had  seized  upon  the  United  States 
frigate  Merrimac,  and  made  her  an  ironclad.  This  ship 
attacked  five  wooden  warships,  as  strong  as  any  ships  in 
the  world.  "  Their  shot  bounded  harmlessly  from  the 
sloping  iron  sides,"  writes  Dr.  John  Fiske,  "while  she 
rammed  one  of  them,  the  Cumberland,  with  her  terrible 
beak,  and  broke  a  great  hole  through  her  side."  She  drove 
another  aground,  and  waited  for  morning  to  destroy  the 
rest.  The  telegraph  carried  the  news  all  over  the  north  ; 
all  the  shipping  in  New  York  harbour  might  be  destroyed 
and  the  city  bombarded.  Fortunately  Captain  John 
Ericsson  had  invented  the  turret  ship,  and  the  Monitor 
was  just  ready.  Greater  guns  were  carried  than  had  ever 
been  used  before.  The  Monitor  could  not  sink  the  Merri- 
mac with  her  guns,  the  Merrimac  could  not  catch  the 
Monitor  with  her  beak.  Naval  warfare  for  the  moment 
deserved  what  James  I.  said  of  chivalric  warfare  : — "  The 
knight  was  protected,  and  prevented  from  injuring  any  one 
else."  The  coincidence  here  too  happened  to  be  on  the 
side  of  freedom  : — "  The  invention  of  John  Ericsson  helped 
to  save  the  union  and  to  liberate  the  slave."  The  armour, 
both  of  the  knight  and  the  ship,  had  to  be  made  heavier 
and  heavier.  As  long  as  the  power  of  the  missile  weapon 
grew  greater,  the  weight  must  be  increased,  until  the 
natural  limit  was  reached.  In  the  case  of  the  ship,  inven- 
tion was  able  to  make  defence  equal  to  the  attack  by  the 
manufacture  of  compound  armour-plates.  Fortunately  no 
such  invention  saved  chivalry.  The  ordinary  theory  of 
invention,  as  being  due  to  the  accidental  appearance  of  a 
great  man,  would  make  freedom  hinge  upon  something 
over  which  society  had  no  control.  Mechanical  inventions, 
however,  are  coincident  with  certain  stages  of  progress, 
and  nothing  appeared  to  preserve  the  supremacy  of  feudal 
chivalry.  On  the  contrary,  the  law  of  invention  was  against 
and  not  for  the  continuance  of  aristocracy. 
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It  was  not  for  want  of  effort  that  the  feudal  system 
slowly  died  away ;  progress  in  warfare,  contingent  on  social 
progress,  forbade  its  lasting  on,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
knight  and  the  smith.  The  tilting  armour  was  carried  to 
such  a  pitch  of  perfection  as  to  weigh  two  hundred  pounds, 
but  then  no  human  endurance,  not  even  that  of  the  knight, 
anxious  for  the  supremacy  of  chivalry,  could  bear  it  for 
more  than  an  hour.  Chivalry  was  in  a  dilemma :  if  they 
wore  the  battle  armour,  the  plebeian  did  not  hesitate 
to  kill  both  horse  and  man,  in  unchivalric  fashion  with 
a  missile  weapon,  and  from  a  safe  distance.  If  they  wore 
armour  at  all,  the  plebeian  in  the  same  manner,  under  the 
command  of  a  king  who  so  far  forgot  his  royal  dignity 
as  to  fight  among  the  footmen,  which  was  a  disgrace  to  a 
knight  and  could  be  expected  of  no  soldier  of  reputation, 
resorted  to  tactics.  The  king  of  armed  plebeians  declined 
to  give  up  any  advantage  of  ground  that  he  possessed,  that 
he  might  according  to  the  laws  of  war  fix  on  a  fair  field, 
appointing  how  many  hours  notice  of  battle  was  to  be 
given,  as  we  have  seen  above  Surrey  and  James  IV.  did  at 
Flodden.  If  warfare  could  only  have  been  carried  on  in 
chivalric  fashion,  where  every  one  might  meet  on  level 
ground,  and  the  word  be  given  by  the  marshals  on  the 
battle-fields,  as  it  was  in  the  lists,  "  Let  go,"  the  knight 
must  have  swept  the  plebeian  before  him,  and  remained 
supreme  ;  but  though  protected,  literally,  down  to  the 
ground,  the  slightest  impediment  was  fatal.  Instead  of 
being  a  series  of  duels  after  the  shock  of  the  heavy  horse- 
men had  swept  away  the  wretched  peasants,  tactics  came 
in,  and  then  the  knight  disappeared  from  both  war  and 
the  constitution.  His  title  remained  as  a  social  ornament, 
much  as  the  dress  coat  is  the  survival  of  the  serviceable 
riding  coat. 

The  same  struggle  between  attack  and  defence  went  on 
in  the  art  of  fortification.     Fortresses,  like  armour,  served 
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in  their  time  the  cause  of  freedom  J  they  checked  foreign 
invasion,  and  were  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  central  despo- 
tism. But  while  they  served  freedom  inasmuch  as  they 
contributed  to  progress  in  warfare,  the  system  they  repre- 
sented and  supported  needed  reform. 

The  same  difficulty  had  presented  itself  to  the  philoso- 
phers of  Greece  :  Aristotle  refers  to  Plato's  opinion  that  a 
city  ought  not  to  have  walls,  but  should  rely  for  its  defence 
on  the  training  of  its  men.  Plato  knew  well  that  the 
character  of  a  constitution  was  decided  by  the  military 
training  of  the  citizens,  the  encouragement  given  to  the 
navy,  and  the  existence  of  fortifications,  and  that  these 
three  depended  to  a  great  extent  on  the  geography  of  the 
country.  Looking  at  the  constitution  as  an  ideal,  fortresses 
would  have  been  a  bar  to  his  republic.  Aristotle,  on  the 
other  hand,  having  a  practical  end  in  view,  was  of  opinion 
that : — "  If  men  must  have  walls,  the  private  houses  ought 
to  be  so  arranged  from  the  first  that  the  whole  city  may  be 
one  wall."  He  supposes  the  event  that  happened  so  often 
in  British  history  when  "  the  superiority  of  the  besiegers 
may  be  beyond  the  power  of  men  to  resist,  and  too  much 
for  the  valour  of  the  few  ;  and  if  they  are  to  be  saved,  and 
escape  defeat  and  outrage,  the  strongest  wall  will  be  the 
best  defence  for  the  warrior." 

This  then  was  the  constitutional  problem,  to  preserve  the 
fortress,  and  to  improve  the  defence  side  by  side  with  the 
attack,  but  to  prevent  these  bulwarks  of  the  country  being 
nothing  more  than  strongholds  of  feudalism.  The  way  to 
make  the  defences  national  was  to  arm  the  nation.  The 
sieges  in  the  crusades  enforced  the  use  of  infantry,  and  the 
knights  were  obliged  to  dismount  for  siege  operations,  as 
they  were  also  to  cover  the  landing  of  troops;  but  as  long  as 
they  could,  they  resisted  the  introduction  of  infantry.  In 
what  way  then  did  the  plebeian  take  his  place  both  in  the 
battle-field  and  in  the  constitution  ?    Long  before  Hastings 
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the  missile  weapon,  including  the  arrow,  was  known  in 
England.  The  influx  of  the  Danes  brought  in  great 
bodies  of  men,  who  supplied,  as  immigrants  naturally  will, 
who  are  fit  to  be  agriculturists,  and  who  volunteer  for  war, 
a  free  element.  The  very  situation  of  their  new  homes,  as 
the  character  of  the  land  from  which  they  came,  made  them 
experts  with  the  bow,  the  haunts  of  the  wild-fowl  being 
on  the  east  coast.  So  difficult  it  is  to  get  a  perfect  account 
of  the  reason  of  events,  while  ignoring  even  apparently  out- 
of-the-way  facts,  which  yet  greatly  influenced  national  life, 
had  something  to  do  with  war,  and  therefore  with  the  con- 
stitution. Their  kinsmen,  who  settled  in  Gaul,  kept  up 
their  skill  in  archery.  Henry  of  Huntingdon  wrote  that  the 
Conqueror  reproached  the  English  with  not  using  the  bow. 
In  his  account  it  was  not  only  the  feigned  retreat  that  won 
the  battle,  but  the  shooting  in  the  air,  which  was  ordered 
with  the  intention  of  "  breaking  the  wedge  with  arrows." 
Though  archery  was  effective  at  Hastings,  it  was  still  more 
effective  when  the  cross-bow  and  then  the  long-bow  were 
introduced.  Considerations  of  this  kind  throw  a  side-light 
on  one  or  two  puzzles  in  our  history.  Richard  the  Lion- 
hearted  is  one  of  our  popular  heroes.  Those  who  dislike 
knight-errantry  have  naturally  wondered  at  the  esteem  in 
which  a  king  was  held,  who  scarcely  ever  appeared  in  his 
kingdom.  John,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  no  doubt  a 
disagreeable  habit  of  fining  and  imprisoning  his  nobles,  has 
come  down  to  posterity  in  an  odious  light.  The  cross-bow 
was  a  great  improvement  on  the  short-bow.  It  was  a 
rough  imitation  of  the  instruments  for  hurling  missiles, 
and  came  first  from  the  cities  of  Italy,  in  which  feudalism 
had  never  taken  such  a  strong  hold  as  in  the  north,  and 
where  the  feudal  nobles  had  earlier  to  give  way  to  the 
burgher.  It  was  a  weapon  unknown  in  the  Greek  empire ; 
Princess  Anna  Comnena,  1 08  3-1 148,  only  knew  the  cross- 
bow from  seeing  it  used  by  northern  men-at-arms  : — "  This 
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tzagra,"  she  writes,  "is  a  bow  we  are  not  acquainted  with." 
The  second  Council  of  Lateran,  1 1 39,  had  forbidden  it  to 
be  employed  against  Christians,  though  it  might  be  used 
against  the  miscreant  and  the  infidel.  In  spite  of  the  bull 
of  Innocent  III.  confirming  the  decision  of  the  council, 
Richard  I.  armed  his  archers  with  it.  He  carried  farther 
the  policy  of  Henry  II.'s  assize  of  arms,  which,  while  pro- 
viding for  the  arming  of  all  the  freemen,  makes  no  mention 
of  the  bow.  His  knight-errantry  did  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  his  introducing  an  improvement  in  war,  which  employed 
a  cheaper  soldiery,  and  therefore  was  disliked  by  the 
French  knights,  any  more  than  it  prevented  him  being  the 
first  engineer  of  his  age,  since  he  built  Chateau-Gaillard  to 
guard  the  position  that  was  the  key  to  Normandy,  which 
Philip  Augustus  did  not  dare  to  besiege  in  his  lifetime. 
Besides  giving  some  of  the  grounds  for  his  popularity, 
these  two  incidents  of  his  military  career  illustrate  how 
national  existence  and  justice  depend  on  progress  in  war- 
fare ;  the  sentence  of  his  peers,  which  deprived  John  of 
most  of  his  possessions  in  France,  would  have  been  null 
and  void,  if  he  could  have  answered  to  the  summons  of  his 
suzerain,  as  Richard  would  have  done,  or  in  the  same 
fashion  as  the  Black  Prince  did,  "  that  he  would  come  with 
sixty  thousand  men  at  his  back." 

The  cross-bow  was  liable  to  have  its  strings  slackened  by 
the  rain,  while  those  of  the  long-bow  could  easily  be  pro- 
tected, but  this  was  not  its  only  point  of  inferiority.  The 
one  could  only  send  three  shots  in  the  same  time  that  the 
other  discharged  twelve.  The  English  archers  enabled 
Edward  I.  to  get  the  better  of  the  Welsh,  when,  in  1297,  the 
lances  stood  firm  against  the  cavalry.  The  dislike  of  the 
knight  to  employ  bowmen  can  be  measured  by  their 
prowess  on  one  or  two  occasions.  At  the  capture  of  Dun- 
kirk, Thomas  of  Walsingham  writes  that  the  arrows 
pierced  through  bodies  in  spite  of  mail,  breasts  in  spite  of 
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plates,  heads  in  spite  of  helmets,  hands  holding  lances 
through  mail  gloves.  At  Homildon  Hill,  the  Douglas, 
though  his  suit  of  armour  had  taken  three  years  to  make, 
was  wounded  in  five  places,  and  no  wonder,  for  the  arrows 
"  bored  through  helmets,  pierced  swords,  broke  lances,  and 
beat  through  all  armour  with  little  trouble."  In  this  battle 
no  knight  or  squire  struck  the  enemy,  "but  solely  God 
Omnipotent  gave  victory  miraculously  to  the  holder  of  the 
bow ;  the  nobles  and  men  in  armour  being  made  idle 
spectators  of  the  battle." 

It  was  therefore  natural  for  the  French  nobility  to  dis- 
like the  bow,  and  though  they  were  forced  to  employ  a 
body  of  Genoese  bowmen  at  Crecy,  they  little  understood 
their  use,  and  in  spite  of  the  rain  having  slackened  their 
bow-strings  and  the  men  being  tired  with  having  marched 
on  foot  six  leagues,  their  representations  to  that  effect  to 
the  constable  only  excited  contempt.  The  Earl  of  Alencon 
hearing  them  said  : — "  This  is  what  one  gets  by  employ- 
ing such  scum,  who  fall  off  when  there  is  any  need  of 
them."  They  were  ordered  to  commence  action,  though 
the  sun  was  in  their  eyes  ;  and  the  English  never  moving 
at  their  shouts,  they  began  to  shoot  with  the  cross-bows. 
In  each  of  the  three  English  divisions  the  archers  far  out- 
numbered the  men-at-arms,  and  the  flight  of  their  arrows 
resembled  a  snowstorm.  They  pierced  the  arms  and  heads 
of  the  Genoese  through  their  armour,  and  forced  them  to 
retreat.  The  king  of  France  on  this  gave  the  order  to  the 
mounted  men-at-arms  supporting  them  : — "  Kill  me  those 
scoundrels ;  for  they  stop  up  our  road,  without  any 
reason."  At  Poictiers  the  hedges  were  lined  with  archers, 
and  John  was  advised  to  open  the  battle  by  sending  three 
hundred  of  his  best  horsemen  to  break  their  formation. 
The  horses,  however,  were  galled  by  the  discharge  of 
bearded  arrows,  so  that  the  battalion  could  not  get  near  the 
prince,  but  retiring,  disordered  the  army.    A  body  of  men- 
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at-arms  accompanied  by  archers  fell  upon  one  of  the  wings 
of  the  Duke  of  Normandy's  division.  "  To  say  the  truth 
the  English  archers  were  of  infinite  service  to  their  army ; 
for  they  shot  so  thickly  and  so  well,  that  the  French  did 
not  know  which  way  to  turn  themselves,  to  avoid  their 
arrows.  By  this  means  they  kept  advancing  by  little  and 
little,  and  gained  ground."  In  fact,  the  English  archers 
shot  to  such  purpose  that  none  dared  to  come  within  reach 
of  their  arrows.  The  services  of  the  English  bowmen  at 
Crecy  are  commemorated  in  a  contemporary  poem  : — 

"  With  bent  bowes  thai  war  ful  bolde 

For  to  fell  of  the  Frankisch  men  ; 
Thai  gert  tham  lig  with  cares  colde, 

Ful  sari  was  Sir  Philip  then. 
He  saw  the  toun  of  ferrum  bren, 

And  folk  for  ferd  war  fast  fleand  ; 
The  teres  he  lete  ful  rathly  ren 

Out  of  his  eghen,  I  understand." 

At  Neville's  Cross  in  the  same  year  the  Scots  suffered 
terribly  from  the  archers,  no  horse  being  ready  to  charge 
them,  and  king  David  was  taken  prisoner.  In  the  conflicts 
with  Wales,  with  Scotland,  and  with  France,  though  all 
were  fighting  for  freedom,  the  stoutest  infantry  were  the 
victors.  It  was  the  king,  commanding  plebeians,  who  gave 
a  prince  to  Wales.  The  Scots  held  their  own  against  our 
kings  in  a  like  fashion ;  but  it  was  by  reason  of  the 
patriotism  among  the  people.  It  was  the  strength  of  the 
bowmen  in  part  that  gave  to  the  English  their  superiority 
in  France ;  and  the  attack  of  a  nation  in  arms  at  last 
forced  the  French  to  organise  a  national  resistance. 

The  people  might  be  satisfied  with  their  lot,  and  even 
their  professed  champions  might  not  expect  that  they 
should  do  anything  but  submit  cheerfully  to  tax  and 
service.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  nobles  ought  to  be 
able  to  do  their  part,  and  protect  the  labourer  in  the  fields  ; 
they  were  the  natural  defenders  of  the  realm  of  France, 
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and  they  not  only  plundered  the  poor  but  allowed  the 
English  to  do  so  too.  However  patient  the  French  may 
have  been,  no  one  could  be  blind  to  the  defects  of  the 
military  system  that  landed  the  kingdom  in  such  straits  ; 
so  runs  the  chronicle  of  Jean  de  Venette. 

John  of  Gaunt  commanded  the  English,  who  in  Richard 
II.'s  time  assisted  the  king  of  Portugal,  while  Spain  was 
aided  by  volunteers  from  France  and  Beam.  At  Crecy, 
Poictiers,  and  the  battle  of  Aljabarota  in  Portugal,  three 
things  are  to  be  noticed.  The  English  entered  into  a  strait 
way  ;  at  the  last  battle  they  fortified  it.  "  The  entry  was 
so  narrow,  and  they  shot  so  wholly  together  that  the 
Frenchmen  had  not  room  to  fight.  The  horses  would  not 
face  the  cloud  of  arrows."  They  cast  chivalric  feelings 
aside  in  availing  themselves  of  the  ground,  in  using  the 
plebeian  weapon,  and  making  it  unpleasant  for  that  noble 
animal  the  horse,  as  well  as  for  the  chevalier  who  rode  him. 
This  last  factor  in  the  success  of  democracy  is  similar  to 
the  victories  gained  by  the  Greeks  under  Alexander,  and 
of  the  Romans  against  Pyrrhus,  in  spite  of  the  elephants. 
Simple  disciplined  manhood  was  too  strong  for  the  aid 
that  could  be  afforded  either  by  the  animal  creation  or 
metallurgy. 

It  was  not  that  the  knight  was  blind  to  the  military 
necessity.  The  Greek  commander  of  cavalry,  in  spite  of 
all  the  inventions  of  the  armourer  and  the  pomp  of  the 
squadrons,  was  fully  aware  that  cavalry  without  light 
infantry  was  no  match  for  cavalry  combined  with  infantry. 
The  knight  had  received  full  warning  of  the  power  of  the 
bow.  The  reverses  of  the  crusaders  induced  St.  Louis  in 
1268  to  order  the  intermission  of  tournaments  for  two 
years,  and  the  practising  of  the  bow  and  the  cross-bow. 
Mediaeval  society  fully  understood  the  social  effects  of  ap- 
pearing before  an  audience  of  such  soldiers.  Where  would 
the  troubadours  be  who  sung  the  prowess   of  chivalry? 
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The  mournful  news  was  received  in  much  the  same  way 
as  a  decree  suspending  two  London  seasons.  How  all  the 
tradesmen  would  suffer  who  supplied  fashionable  military 
society  with  their  goods!  The  knight  had  dismounted 
in  one  great  battle,  and  found  that  dismounted  knights 
were  not  infantry.  He  was  to  be  compelled  to  lead  plebe- 
ians on  foot,  and  to  recognise,  even  if  he  did  not  continu- 
ously employ  them,  the  value  of  archers.  At  Poictiers 
might  have  been  seen  all  the  nobility  of  France  richly 
dressed  out  in  brilliant  armour,  with  banners  and  pennants 
gallantly  displayed ;  but  the  knights,  whom  the  king  of 
France  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre  the  English  position, 
came  back  and  told  him  how  strongly  they  were  posted, 
and  that  his  battalions  must  attack  on  foot.  All  those 
who  were  armed  with  lances  were  ordered  to  shorten  them 
to  the  length  of  five  feet,  and  every  one  to  take  off  his 
spurs.  When  the  men-at-arms  perceived  that  the  first 
battalion  was  beaten,  and  that  the  one  under  the  Duke  of 
Normandy  was  thrown  into  confusion,  they  hastened  to 
mount  their  horses,  which  they  had  ready  prepared  and 
close  at  hand.  It  was  at  this  moment  when  the  English 
raised  the  shout : — "  St.  George,  for  Guienne,"  that  Sir 
John  Chandos  advised  the  prince  to  push  forward,  for  the 
day  was  his.  As  the  knight  had  learnt  the  lesson  about 
infantry,  if  his  social  prejudices  would  have  let  him  employ 
them — and  in  time  the  lessons  were  so  sharp  that  he  was 
compelled  to  do  so — so,  in  spite  of  his  dislike  to  plebeian 
warfare,  he  was  driven  to  submit  to  the  employment  of 
artillery.  "In  1356,  after  this  defeat  at  Poictiers,  the  in- 
feriority of  the  cross-bow  became  so  evident,  that  in  France 
corps  of  archers  were  organized,  who  soon  were  so  expert, 
that  the  nobility  grew  fearful  of  their  power,  and  had  them 
disbanded." 

Influenced  by  the  same  motive,  the  military  leaders  em- 
ployed by  the  Italian  states  dispensed  as  far  as  possible 
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with  infantry.  A  small  body  was  of  little  use  to  them,  and 
they  had  not  the  means  to  support  a  great  one.  A  handful 
of  cavalry  secured  their  reputation,  so  that  not  more  than 
two  thousand  foot-soldiers  were  considered  necessary  in  an 
army  of  twenty  thousand  men.  The  dislike  to  infantry 
meant  a  reluctance  to  engage  in  scientific  and  laborious 
warfare.  Their  campaigns  were  only  in  the  spring ;  their 
camps  were  not  entrenched,  and  no  assault  was  made  by 
night ;  a  discipline  invented  by  these  commanders,  writes 
Machiavelli,  to  avoid  danger  and  trouble,  which'has  reduced 
Italy  to  a  state  of  slavery,  and  lost  her  the  high  considera- 
tion she  had  till  then  enjoyed.  England  then  overran 
France  as  long  as  reliance  was  placed  chiefly  on  cavalry 
and  mercenary  troops  were  employed.  France  in  her  turn 
overran  Italy  with  a  national  army,  in  which  infantry  was 
enrolled,  a  mercenary  cavalry  only  barring  the  road.  In 
each  case  the  national  troops  were  victorious. 

Another  instance  of  the  use  of  the  bow  and  of  national  pre- 
paration is  furnished  by  the  account  of  a  visit  of  a  soldier 
to  Constantinople.  La  Brocquiere  saw  the  brother  of  the 
emperor  with  horsemen,  throwing  their  hats  upon  the  ground, 
and  shooting  at  them  as  they  had  passed.  "  This  exercise 
they  had  adopted  from  the  Turks,  and  it  was  one  of  which 
they  were  endeavouring  to  make  themselves  masters."  In 
spite  of  this  the  Turks  were  badly  armed  ;  not  one  in  ten 
had  bow  and  sword,  and  fewer  were  armed  with  both  than 
those  who  had  neither  ;  but  as  in  the  case  of  the  Greeks, 
so  with  the  Austrians  and  Bohemians,  and  the  archers  of 
Hungary,  their  bows  were  like  those  of  the  Turks,  but  not 
so  good  or  so  strong,  nor  did  they  use  them  so  well,  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Turkish  bow  had  no  great 
strength,  and  they  did  not  shoot  nearly  as  far  as  archers 
from  England,  France,  or  Germany. 

Nor  were  they  badly  armed  in  other  respects  :  the 
Damascus  blades  still  kept  their  reputation ;  their  temper 
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was  perfect,  and  nowhere  were  there  swords  that  cut  so 
excellently.  The  temper  of  their  horse-shoes  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  forced  marches  of  part  of  the  cavalry  ; 
a  horse  shod  at  Damascus  could  be  ridden  to  Bursa,  near 
fifty  days'  journey,  and  the  rider  have  nothing  to  do  with 
his  feet.  With  all  that  the  shoes  were  so  light  that  they 
were  fitted  cold  to  the  hoof,  and  this  could  readily  be  done 
because  they  were  so  thin.  The  industrial  again  backed 
up  the  military  organisation. 

The  description  of  their  forces  is  about  the  same  as  that 
given  in  the  third  crusade ;  they  had  the  bow  and  sword, 
and  darts  with  iron  tips  ;  their  horses  were  very  swift,  and 
their  flights  resembled  that  of  the  swallow.  Directly  the 
pursuit  ceased  they  ceased  to  fly,  and  turned  back  on  the 
pursuers,  hanging  on  the  rear  and  cutting  off  the  weak. 
They  were  no  match  in  a  set  battle  for  the  crusaders  ;  they 
had  on  their  side  the  climate,  the  distance  of  the  invaders 
from  home,  and  their  disunion. 

Feudalism  was  the  intermediate  stage  between  all  men 
being  bound  to  fight  for  their  country,  and  yet  failing  to 
come  at  the  king's  call,  and  all  men  being  bound  to  fight 
or  pay  for  the  support  of  an  army,  and  being  compelled 
by  the  central  power  to  fulfil  their  obligations.  There 
were  numerous  bodies  of  troops,  well  armed  and  well 
disciplined,  for  local  warfare,  just  as  there  were  numerous 
fortresses  scattered  through  the  land.  Though  the  feudal 
system  failed  in  one  purpose,  it  fulfilled  another  ;  it  pro- 
duced troops  that  could  only  be  conquered  in  the  field  by  a 
national  force.  But  they  could  be  conquered,  because  with 
feudalism  there  was  no  patriotism,  and  no  country.  The 
barons  of  the  Anglo-Norman  kings  were  as  ready  to  hold 
their  fiefs  under  a  duke  of  Normandy,  as  under  a  king  of 
England.  It  was  only  in  the  time  of  John  that  they  were 
finally  compelled  to  choose  one  country  or  another.  The 
Scottish  barons,  before  the  Wars  of  Independence,  saw  no 
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difficulty  in  holding  lands  from  the  English  king,  and 
acknowledging  him  as  in  a  sense  their  suzerain,  as  the 
king  of  Scotland  did.  It  was  not  a  question  of  treachery 
or  covetousness,  but  of  the  defects  of  a  system,  which 
multiplied,  and,  to  our  ideas,  confused  tenures,  so  that  a 
king  of  England  or  Scotland  could  do  homage  for  his  fiefs 
in  France  or  England,  without  doing  homage  for  his  crown. 
The  true  feudal  castles  were  isolated  strongholds,  indepen- 
dent of  the  towns.  Unlike  the  Roman  works  for  war,  they 
were  in  inaccessible  places  in  many  instances,  instead  of 
the  natural  meeting  places  on  the  lines  of  traffic  where 
men  could  most  easily  congregate.  As  long  as  possible 
the  lord  struggled  against  a  long  breastwork  on  an  ex- 
tended line,  and  clung  to  the  high  towers,  and  "  with  them 
the  great  donjon  of  stone,  massive  and  close,  the  sign  of 
strength  and  domination." 

But  when  the  feudal  array  was  defeated  in  the  field,  its 
castles  remained  like  strong  rocks,  against  which  the  waves 
beat  in  vain;  Edward  III.  sat  down  not  to  take,  but  to 
starve  out  Calais.  Though  towns  were  taken,  when  the 
enemy  passed  on  they  might  be  re-taken,  and  here  there  is 
an  "  explanation  of  the  incredible  facility  with  which  pro- 
vincial conquests  were  then  lost ;  for  it  was  not  possible} 
as  it  is  now,  to  secure  the  results  of  the  campaign,  by  the 
centralisation  of  the  military  power,  and  by  an  absolute 
discipline."  As  an  instance  of  how  much  was  due  to  the 
feudal  lord,  and  of  course  to  artillery  in  producing  practised 
engineers,  the  siege  of  St.  Andrews,  1 546-1 547,  may  be 
cited.  It  had  defied  the  Scots  for  fourteen  months,  but 
when  the  French  arrived,  their  captain  promised  to  capture 
it  the  next  day,  and  it  was  taken  six  hours  after  the 
battery  was  laid  to  the  castle.  At  the  siege  of  Orleans  the 
English  marksmanship  was  the  subject  of  ridicule  to  the 
besiegers,  while  the  gunnery  of  the  French  was  excellent. 

Another  instance  is  afforded  of  the  use  of  the  knowledge 
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of  castle  building  and  of  sieges  by  the  successes  of  the 
Turks  in  Hungary.  The  emperor  who  was  attempting  at 
the  same  time  to  establish  manufactures  in  his  capital,  had 
sent  six  or  eight  French  families  to  Pest,  to  construct  a 
tower  on  the  Danube  opposite  his  palace.  "  La  Brocquiere 
had  the  curiosity  to  visit  the  tower,  which  is  about  the 
length  of  three  lances  high,  and  round  about  were  quan- 
tities of  hewn  stone  ;  but  it  had  remained  some  time  in 
this  state,  because  the  masons  who  had  begun  the  work 
were  dead,  and  those  that  had  survived  them  were  said 
not  to  have  knowledge  enough  to  continue  it." 

The  French  knight  had  not  an  inaptitude  for  warfare. 
It  was  only  that  he  wished  to  conduct  it  on  particular 
lines,  to  make  it  a  display  of  chivalry  and  not  a  national 
contest.  He  disliked  the  bow,  though  he  saw  the  necessity 
of  employing  archers  ;  he  hated  the  employment  of  in- 
fantry, though  he  had  been  obliged  to  dismount  in  the 
crusades  ;  he  was  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  artillery, 
to  anything,  in  fact,  which  would  bring  the  burgher  or  the 
feudal  serf  into  a  position  that  would  compete  with  him, 
or  that  would  make  the  king,  not  a  suzerain  who  might  be 
defied  or  give  defiance,  but  a  king  who  could  call  to  his 
standard  all  the  national  forces,  and  forbid  the  summoning 
of  any  troops  by  a  local  leader,  except  with  his  sanction. 


XI.  Freedom  Broadens  with  the  Widening 
of  Military  Organisation  and  with  the 
more  Efficient  Arming  of  the  Plebeian 

The  contrary  of  this  principle  prevailed  earlier  in 
England,  or  rather  the  country  passed  more  quickly  and  in 
a  different  fashion  through  the  stage  of  feudalism.  The 
Indian  empire  furnishes  an  instructive  example  of  what 
happens   in    the    absence  of  forces    that    prevented  the 
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growth  of  the  worst  features  of  the  organisation  of  a 
government  of  a  country  on  the  basis  of  suit  and  service 
for  land.  In  India,  while  there  are  periodical  famines,  there 
are  seven  hundred  million  acres  of  land  fit  for  cultivation, 
and  yet  uncultivated.  The  government  is  unable  to  do 
what  the  character  of  the  people  renders  them  incapable  of 
doing  for  themselves,  and  there  is  no  wholesale  immigration 
from  congested  districts.  The  Viking  raids,  not  differing 
by  periods,  but  differing  as  to  whether  men  came  for  plunder, 
in  small  numbers  under  a  petty  chief,  or  in  fleets  under  a 
great  captain,  as  inclination  and  opportunity  offered,  replen- 
ished the  land  with  men  who  knew  enough  to  emigrate,  and 
who  were  capable  of  taking  care  of  their  own  interests,  as 
the  voluntary  emigrant  of  to-day  in  a  simple  fashion  is 
able  to  do.  The  immigration  caused  by  gold  made 
California  and  Australia;  and  miners  drawn  from  every 
country  proved  capable  of  enforcing  order,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  few  police,  in  a  rough-and-ready  manner. 
The  men  who  came  in  with  the  Conqueror  and  his  sons 
were  of  the  same  fibre  ;  they  were  not  of  one  class  only,  or 
of  one  profession,  but  they  were  all  capable  of  turning  their 
hand  to  war,  and  desirous  of  having  a  home  of  their  own. 
Not  only  the  departments  of  government,  but  commerce 
and  agriculture,  as  Professor  Cunningham  shows  in  his 
Alien  Immigration^  greatly  improved  after  the  Conquest. 

Under  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  the  share  of  the  people  in 
legislation  has  been  described,  a  great  pre-eminence  was 
given  to  worth,  and  the  men  in  the  witan  were  the  fore- 
most in  church  and  state  ;  but  there  was  side  by  side  with 
this  reverence  for  rank  the  right  of  "  conclamation  " ! — "  Old 
documents,  even  those  of  the  highest  official  character, 
frequently  mention,  with  evident  care  and  respect,  the  ex- 
pressions of  popular  assent."  The  policy  of  the  Conqueror 
must  have  been  guided  by  circumstances,  otherwise  his 
conflicts  with  his  barons,  and  his  attempt  to  hold  England 
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would  have  had  a  different  result.  He  knew  no  doubt  the 
material  with  which  he  had  to  deal,  and,  though  he  erected 
castles  everywhere  for  the  defence  of  the  land,  he  did  not 
attempt  to  interfere  with  free  assemblies.  In  a  different 
interpretation,  but  with  respect  for  its  political  insight,  as 
well  as  for  his  eminent  authority,  the  following  quotation 
from  Palgrave  may  be  given : — "  William,  the  Conqueror, 
by  enacting  a  law,  like  the  Capitulary  of  Charlemagne, 
would  have  more  effectually  checked  the  growth  of  the 
influence  of  the  English  people,  than  by  erecting  all  the 
massy  dungeon-towers,  whose  ruins  are  yet  frowning  over 
the  land.  If  instead  of  causing  the  men  of  Kent  to 
assemble  on  the  wide  heath  of  Penenden,  to  witness  the 
discussion  of  his  pleas,  he  had  commanded  those  who  were 
selected  and  chosen  to  testify  on  the  behalf  of  the  county 
to  meet  in  the  speech-house  of  Canterbury,  the  elections  of 
knights  of  the  shire  would  at  this  day  be  made  by  a  close 
corporation. "  Though  this  is  so,  yet  the  king's  motive 
was  the  same  in  both  cases.  The  open  assembly  of  the 
people,  where  the  rights  of  himself  and  his  barons  could  be 
ascertained,  the  capacity  of  the  people  to  give  evidence  on 
an  inquest,  were  of  more  value  for  maintaining  his  crown 
than  even  his  chains  of  castles.  The  services  rendered  to 
his  sons  by  the  English  have  been  described.  Henry  II. 
was  strong  enough  to  enforce  scutage,  and  the  duty  of 
every  freeman  to  answer  a  summons  for  the  defence  of  the 
realm  properly  armed  ;  this  included  all  men  between  fifteen 
and  sixty  years  of  age.  By  the  Assize  of  Arms,  1 181,  the 
holder  of  the  knight's  fee  was  to  have  in  readiness  a  coat  of 
fence,  helmet,  shield,  and  lance  ;  the  freeman  having  in 
chattels  ten  marks,  a  haubergeon,  iron  cap  and  lance  ;  all 
burgesses,  and  the  whole  community  of  freemen  "  wam- 
bais,"  iron  cap,  and  lance.  To  prevent  any  one  storing  up 
arms,  and  so  being  able  to  aggrandise  himself,  and  put 
an  obstacle  in   the  way  of  every  freeman   being  armed, 
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"  Any  one  having  more  arms  shall  sell,  give,  or  so  alienate 
them,  that  they  may  be  employed  in  the  king's  service." 
It  is  worth  mentioning  that  the  bow  and  axe  are  unnoticed. 
The  connection  between  freedom  and  the  capacity  for  war 
could  not  be  more  strikingly  insisted  on  than  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  laws  and  the  Assize  of  Arms.  To  lend  a 
hireling  of  servile  condition  a  horse  was  by  the  laws  of 
Ine  to  undertake  the  full  responsibility  for  his  escape ; 
but  the  man  who  supplied  him  with  arms  made  his 
escape  possible,  though  in  a  less  degree  ;  so  that  If  he 
lent  him  a  sword,  he  paid  a  third  of  the  value  if  he 
ran  away,  and  if  a  spear,  a  half.  Incidentally  we  notice 
the  backward  state  of  metallurgy,  when  the  average  spear 
was  a  more  efficient  weapon  than  the  average  sword.  The 
regulation  for  liberating  a  slave  in  the  Anglo-Norman 
law  was  as  follows : — "  He  who  liberates  his  slave,  in 
church,  or  market,  or  county,  or  hundred,  let  him  do  it 
before  witnesses  and  publicly,  and  let  him  declare  the  ways 
to  be  free,  and  the  doors  open,  and  place  lance  and  sword 
in  his  hand,  namely  a  freeman's  arms."  As  the  Constitu- 
tions of  Clarendon  provided  that  sons  of  villeins  were  not  to 
be  ordained  without  the  consent  of  their  lord,  so  the  Assize 
of  Arms  had  a  clause  : — "  Let  none  but  a  freeman  be  ad- 
mitted to  keep  the  oath  of  arms,"  and  that  "  no  Jew  shall 
keep  arms." 

There  was  the  same  rule  among  the  Romans ;  those  who 
were  eligible  for  service  were  the  citizens  of  free  birth, 
between  the  years  of  46  and  17,  and  whose  property  was 
not  under  4,000  asses.  They  were  assembled  in  the  forum, 
and  the  tribunes  chose  them  out  for  the  legions.  The 
Romans  exercised  the  franchise  in  the  forum  too  ;  they 
passed  over  a  narrow  passage,  or  plank  (pons),  receiving  a 
ticket,  and  leaving  by  another  pons  they  gave  the  ticket  up. 
One  of  the  explanations  of  the  saying  : — "  Men  of  sixty 
from  the  bridge  "  is  : — "  When  first  they  began  to  give 
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their  votes  in  the  election  by  the  bridge,  the  juniores 
clamoured  for  the  sexagenarii  to  be  thrown  over,  as  they 
discharged  no  public  duty,  that  they  might  elect  their 
general  for  themselves."  If  this  interpretation  is  accepted, 
there  could  be  no  better  illustration  given  of  the  connection 
between  war  and  the  constitution.  For  the  juniores  were 
on  the  active  list ;  while  those  between  46  and  60  formed  the 
reserves.  It  was  considered  a  privilege  as  well  as  a  duty  to 
serve  in  the  Roman  legions.  Twenty-five  slaves  were 
crucified,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  War, 
"  because  they  had  taken  the  oath  in  the  Campus  Martius," 
that  is,  had  tried  to  enroll  themselves  as  soldiers. 

In  cases  of  great  necessity  the  regular  rule  was  broken 
through.  After  Trasumene,  freedmen  who  had  sons,  and 
who  were  of  military  age,  took  the  oath  as  soldiers,  and 
some  were  sent  to  the  fleet,  and  the  rest  were  left  to  guard 
the  city.  After  Cannae  even  slaves  had  to  be  enrolled,  as 
is  told  farther  on. 

Under  such  a  constitution  it  is  not  surprising  that  no  one 
could  hold  an  orifice  in  the  state  until  he  had  completed 
ten  years  of  military  service,  or  that  the  people  decided  the 
question  of  peace  and  war,  and  ratified  treaties  or  amended 
them.  They  elected  to  all  magistracies,  while  no  one  but 
those  who  had  been  magistrates  could  sit  in  the  senate. 
Remembering  the  long  strife  between  Marius  and  Sulla, 
the  patrician  and  the  plebeian,  it  is  natural  that  the  change 
which  allowed  those  whose  fortune  was  below  1,500  asses, 
and  those  who  could  only  be  taxed  by  the  head,  and 
possibly  freedmen,  to  serve  in  the  legions,  should  be  made 
by  the  plebeian. 

There  was  a  close  connection  at  one  time  between  the 
wealth  and  the  ability  to  provide  armour  and  political 
power.  The  citizens  were  divided  into  classes  ;  the  first 
had  a  full  suit  of  defensive  armour,  "  helmet,  large  round 
shield,  cuirass,  greaves,  all  of  bronze,  their  weapons  being 
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a  long  spear  and  •  a  sword.  Those  in  the  second  class 
carried  a  lighter  oblong  shield,  and  had  no  cuirass.  Those 
in  the  third  class  had  no  greaves.  Those  in  the  fourth 
class  had  no  defensive  armour,  and  bore  merely  a  light 
spear  and  a  long  javelin.  Those  in  the  fifth  class  were 
provided  with  slings  and  stones  only."  The  number  of  the 
centuries  in  the  classes  were  proportioned  to  the  wealth  of 
the  class,  and  thus  to  their  status  in  the  army,  so  that  the 
greater  number  of  citizens,  and  those  less  proficient  for 
war,  would  have  the  fewer  votes,  as  the  voting  was  by 
centuries.  In  early  times  they  assembled  "in  martial 
order,  and  probably  fully  armed.  Hence  the  Comitia 
Centuriata  is  frequently  termed,  especially  in  legal  or 
sacred  formularies,  Exercitus  urbanus^  Exercitus  Centuri- 
atusy  or  simply  Exercitus.  .  .  .  But  since  it  was  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  the  constitution  that  any  body 
of  armed  men  should  congregate  within  the  walls  of  the 
city,  it  was  necessary  that  the  Comitia  Centuriata  should 
be  held  outside  the  Pomcerium — the  open  space  kept  clear 
of  buildings  and  cultivation  on  both  sides  of  the  wall.  For 
military  purposes  from  earliest  times  the  Campus  Martius 
was  the  regular  place  of  meeting."  In  this  Comitia  magis- 
trates were  elected  ;  but  at  some  period  in  the  history  of 
the  republic  the  "  centuries  were  somehow  arranged  so  as 
to  form  component  parts  of  the  Tribes  "  ;  that  is,  the  con- 
stitution became  more  democratic. 

The  constitution  of  Solon  divided  the  citizens  into  four 
classes  according  to  property;  when  an  income  tax  was 
levied,  it  was  graduated.  The  first  and  second  classes 
furnished  cavalry ;  the  third  the  heavy  armed  infantry  ; 
while  the  fourth,  the  Thetes,  "  the  hirelings,"  whose  rank  in 
life  was  labourers,  paid  no  direct  taxes,  and  served  as  light 
troops  only  when  specially  required. 

In  the  Holy  Land  both  Richard  and  Philip  Augustus 
kept  serjeants-at-arms  as  a  body-guard  ;  but  in  the  main 
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the  sovereigns  of  both  England  and  France  had  no  choice 
but  to  depend  either  on  national  or  feudal  levies  ;  and 
their  power  to  prevent  invasion  and  govern  their  people 
well  was  increased  or  lessened,  as  they  were  in  one  stage 
or  the  other  of  civilised  warfare.  There  were  many  other 
statutes,  besides  those  already  quoted,  regulating  the  pro- 
vision of  arms,  but  only  one  or  two  need  be  mentioned. 

In  1252  sheriffs  were  to  go  round  the  hundreds  and 
cities  to  see  that  armour  was  provided,  and  at  this  date 
villeins  were  included  among  the  armour-bearing  classes. 
Such,  perhaps,  are  the  connecting  links  between  the  history 
of  the  English  military  forces  and  the  English  constitu- 
tion ;  between  putting  the  means  of  resisting  aggression  in 
the  hands  of  the  most  oppressed,  the  Mise  of  Lewes,  and 
the  germ  of  a  representative  parliament.  It  is  when  the 
nation  becomes  fully  armed  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
address  to  it  a  proclamation  which,  though  written  in 
court  hand,  was  in  the  English  tongue.  French  was 
scrupulously  excluded,  though  it  must  have  been  com- 
posed by  a  clerk  from  notes  of  the  original  French  draft, 
who  sometimes  used  terms  that  were  an  anachronism,  or 
unnecessarily  local.  It  was  put  forth  by  the  barons,  after 
their  triumph,  to  explain  to  the  whole  nation  the  position 
of  affairs. 

This  appeal  to  the  people  in  general  is  made  more  sig- 
nificant by  an  entry  in  one  of  the  monastic  rolls.  In  1258 
some  of  the  barons  were  going  over  to  the  king's  side  in 
spite  of  their  oath,  with  Eleanour  and  Edward ;  and  the 
king's  party  "  sought  every  day  to  seduce  and  slay  ;  but 
they  feared  the  crowd,  turning  over  often  the  sentence 
from  the  gospel  in  their  hearts,  '  not  on  a  feast-day,  lest 
there  be  an  uproar  among  the  people.' "  There  was  danger 
that  the  king  of  France  would  be  called  in ;  the  secular 
arm  might  reinforce  the  spiritual,  and  the  barons  were 
advised  to  take  measures  to  resist ;    ■  to  prepare  to  do 
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battle  for  their  country  and  themselves,  before  all  things 
by  protecting  the  sea,  and  to  raise  a  great  army  from  the 
freemen  and  the  powerful  men  in  every  town,  and  the 
houses,  both  of  the  religious  and  clerics  with  their  follow- 
ers." 

The  towns  had  never  been  quite  overwhelmed  in  Italy, 
and  here  was  the  first  commencement  of  the  transition 
from  the  feudal  era.  During  the  thirteenth  century  mer- 
cenary troops  and  feudal  troops  were  used  together ;  but  in 
the  middle  of  the  century  the  Italian  cities  had  troops  that 
were  not  noble.  The  citizens  of  Flanders,  like  the  towns- 
people of  Germany,  were  able  to  resist  the  knight.  At 
Bouvines  the  count  of  Boulogne,  though  this  was  an  un- 
usual condescension,  retired  for  rest  and  breath  among  the 
pikemen.  With  the  rise  of  towns  there  grew  up  an  in- 
fantry, drawn  from  the  mechanic  and  the  artisan,  marching 
under  the  banner  of  their  trades,  able  to  get  a  better 
armour,  not  only  possessing  the  means  of  defence,  but 
having  something  worth  defending  in  the  property  which 
has  been  gathered  together  under  the  protection  of  the 
city  walls.  But  still  the  French  knight  despised  them,  and 
hated  them  for  being  of  use.  At  Courtrai,  in  1302,  the 
French  foot  repulsed  the  Flemings,  and  their  own  horse- 
men rode  them  down,  to  be  cut  up  in  their  turn  by  the 
burgesses  under  the  leadership  of  Count  Robert  of  Artois. 
If  the  French  chivalry  condescended  to  let  the  canaille 
march  with  them,  they  were  only  placed  in  front  just  to  be 
shot  or  ridden  down,  and  if  they  held  out  too  long,  to  be 
contemptuously  swept  away  by  their  own  side. 

There  are  four  distinct  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  the  local  assemblies  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  times  the  law  was  administered  in  the  county 
courts,  theoretically  as  the  act  of  the  freemen,  and  the 
power  that  administered  the  law  declared  the  law.  The 
Conqueror  ascertained  what  the  laws  of  Edward  were  by 
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the  oaths  of  men  from  every  shire,  and  this  principle  of 
oral  testimony  went  on  for  two  centuries ;  the  last  case  at 
which  an  inquest  was  returned  by  jurors  in  person,  was 
when  Adam  de  Shalton,  bailiff  of  Edward  I.,  refused  to 
come  before  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  "and  twelve 
men  from  each  shire  were  summoned  to  appear  against 
him."  The  first  theory  then  is  that  the  assemblies,  that 
declared  the  law  locally,  or  punished  instances  of  breaking 
the  law,  gave  rise  to  a  general  assembly  that  performed 
the  same  functions  : — "  The  conversion  of  jurors  into 
virtual  representatives  of  the  people  in  assemblies  pro- 
fessing the  power  of  legislation  is  so  general  as  to  lead  to 
the  supposition  that  almost  every  court,  parliament,  or 
assembly,  in  which  the  Commons  obtained  a  share  in 
legislation,  has  arisen  from  a  tribunal  in  the  nature  of  an 
inquest  or  jury."  The  House  of  Commons  on  matters  of 
great  public  importance,  or  on  the  complaint  of  any  indi- 
vidual, still  performs  this  duty.  In  the  words  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  it  is  "  the  exercise  of  the  high  functions  of  this 
house,  as  the  grand  court  of  inquest  of  the  nation — where 
any  man's  grievance  may  be  brought,  and  where  no  man's 
grievance  may  be  sent  away  unheard." 

The  report  on  The  Dignity  of  a  Peer  attributes  the 
origin  of  national  councils  and  parliaments  exclusively  to 
the  feudal  polity.  Hundreds  of  crown  vassals,  however, 
never  attended ;  and  though  there  was  a  clause  in  Magna 
Carta  that  the  greater  barons  should  be  summoned  singly 
and  the  rest  collectively,  it  was  never  acted  on.  When 
knights  of  the  shire  were  elected,  they  were  chosen  in  the 
county  court  where  all  freeholders  had  the  suffrage. 

There  is  another  source  from  which  the  House  may  have 
originated.  In  the  county  court,  the  men  who  were  to 
assess  taxes  were  chosen,  and  the  summoning  of  them  to 
Westminster  was  merely  bringing  together  the  local 
assessors. 
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In  some  sense  also  parliament  was  the  continuation  of 
the  witan  where  the  men  of  worth  had  the  chief  voice, 
while  all  freemen  had  the  right  to  attend,  and  express  their 
assent  or  dissent. 

From  what  has  been  previously  said  it  is  possible  to 
reconcile  all  these  theories  of  the  origin  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  the  witan,  like  the  feudal  court  baron,  consisted 
of  local  leaders  who,  together  with  the  leaders  of  the 
church,  were  summoned  to  consult  with  the  king,  or  to 
give  pledges  of  loyalty  by  their  attendance  at  the  court. 
It  was  politic  to  call  together  the  men  without  whose  voice 
no  one  could  be  condemned  in  the  local  courts,  before 
making  changes  in  the  law  ;  or  even  before  declaring  what 
laws  the  custom  of  the  race  had  already  established.  The 
men  of  all  the  shires  were  thus  present  to  overawe  an 
offender,  as  they  did  in  their  own  county  courts. 

When  the  power  of  the  crown  was  great  enough  to 
substitute  scutage  for  personal  service,  when  it  demanded 
that  every  freeman,  and  later  the  villein,  should  make  pro- 
vision of  armour,  and  when  the  wealth  of  the  nation  had 
sufficiently  increased  to  make  it  worth  while  to  tax  personal 
property,  the  first  instance  of  which  was  the  Saladin  tithe, 
imposed  in  the  same  reign  as  scutage,  it  was  obvious  that  it 
was  simpler  for  the  crown  to  gain  the  assent  of  all  persons 
concerned  at  one  time,  since  it  possessed  no  effective  force, 
but  the  taxpayer,  if  it  wished  to  enforce  the  tax  ;  while  if 
there  was  to  be  resistance  to  taxation,  it  was  the  wisest 
course  for  feudal  and  non-feudal  taxpayers  to  throw  in 
their  lot  together.  Had  the  freeman  or  the  burgher  been 
unarmed,  the  consent  of  either  would  have  been  of  no 
consequence. 

The  constitution,  then,  like  its  most  important  elements, 
taxation  and  justice,  rests  not  on  anything  technical,  but  on 
the  capacity  of  every  man  to  perform  military  service :  the 
four  theories  converge.     Suitors  attended  first  in  the  local 
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courts  and  then  in  the  royal,  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  they 
must  They  attended  also  before  the  royal  commissioners 
for  taxation  under  the  same  compulsion.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle  records  the  objection  to  Domesday,  and 
the  opposition  to  the  writ  of  quo  warranto  was  the  result 
of  the  feudal  prejudice  against  a  central  inquiry  into  local 
franchises.  The  central  power  being  strong  could  enforce 
submission  to  these  inquiries,  just  as  to-day  the  income-tax 
commissioners  insist  upon  the  filling  up  of  forms  which  are 
highly  inquisitorial  in  their  nature.  Professor  Jenks,  in  an 
article  on  the  origin  of  political  representation,  lays  stress 
on  the  dislike  of  the  taxpayer  to  send  representatives  to 
Westminster.  They  came  because  they  must,  just  as  they 
sent  their  select  men  to  answer  for  a  murder.  The  selec- 
tion was  supposed  to  be  made  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
the  community,  and  unanimity  can  only  be  reached  by  the 
majority  having  its  way.  The  greater  number  presumably 
will  conquer  in  a  fight ;  the  fight  can  be  feigned  to  have 
occurred,  and  heads  counted.  Election  contests  in  the  days 
of  the  hustings, — the  hustings,  be  it  borne  in  mind,  were 
originally  the  House-things,  or  assemblies  of  warriors — were 
often  accompanied  by  a  free  fight.  Sergeant  Ballantyne 
gives  an  instance  in  his  memoirs  of  a  jury  returning 
an  unanimous  verdict  late  at  night,  when  the  recorder 
failed  to  see  anything  peculiar  in  the  battered  appearance 
of  a  particular  juryman  who  was  responsible  for  a  prolonged 
deliberation  conducted  as  the  law  directs  without  fire,  meat, 
or  drink.  The  privilege  of  representation  was  not  prized 
at  first.  Communities  objected  to  send  two  of  their  num- 
ber, "  having  full  and  sufficient  power "  to  treat  with  the 
king.  Those  selected  for  the  honour  wished  as  far  as 
might  be  to  decline  it,  and  reasonably  enough,  seeing  that 
the  way  was  long  and  toilsome,  and  that  on  their  return 
they  were  liable  for  the  collection  of  the  taxes  which  they 
had  voted  at  Westminster. 
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Palgrave  pictures  an  early  parliamentary  election  thus : 
"The  suitors  are  present  who  are  bound  to  attend  the 
county  court ;  the  churls  in  their  long  smock  frocks,  the 
sworn  men  of  the  hundred  a  little  better  dressed,  and  the 
provincial  knighthood  with  their  gilt  spurs  and  blazoned 
tabards."  The  High  Sheriff  rides  up  with  a  flourish  of 
trumpets,  accompanied  by  the  coroners  and  javelin  men. 
He  informs  the  meeting  that  the  Chancellor's  messenger 
has  brought  him  a  writ.  Visions  of  aids  and  subsidies  float 
before  the  minds  of  the  suitors  ;  at  last  their  eyes  turn  to  a 
particular  knight  whom  all  choose  as  the  scapegoat.  He 
claps  spurs  to  his  horse  in  hopes  of  reaching  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds,  where  he  will  be  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
sheriff.  In  the  same  way  the  origin  of  proxies  in  the 
House  of  Lords  rose  from  the  custom  of  one  peer  being 
surety  for  the  loyalty  of  another  who  was  unable  or  unwil- 
ling to  obey  the  king's  writ  of  summons.  Camden  mentions 
that  it  was  a  sign  of  immediate  rebellion  when  the  power- 
ful earls  of  the  north  would  not  come  to  Elizabeth's 
court  at  the  queen's  command.  It  was  only  a  strong  king 
who  could  enforce  the  summons  on  barons,  commons, 
and  clergy  alike  ;  but  it  was  only  a  military  people  who 
could  refuse  any  demand  that  the  king  chose  to  make. 
The  Estates  in  France  were  constantly  obliged  to  vote 
taxes  that  they  declared  the  land  could  not  bear,  but  in 
England  every  man  learnt  in  time  to  be  an  efficient 
soldier. 

In  1264,  when  Leicester  was  preparing  to  resist  the 
invasion  of  Eleanour,  every  township  was  ordered  to  send 
its  quota  of  footmen,  and  the  cities  and  boroughs  as  many 
horsemen  and  footmen  as  the  sheriffs  should  appoint. 
Henry  III.  ordered  an  armed  watch  to  be  kept  in  the  towns 
of  England  from  Ascension  Day  to  the  Feast  of  St. 
Michael,  throughout  the  night,  so  that  all  strangers  should 
be  detained.     Constant  grants  of  self-government  and  self- 
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assessment,  charters  to  guilds,  and  the  right  to  keep  their 
own  customs  had  been  freely  granted  by  kings  and  lords, 
granted  no  doubt  for  the  sake  of  money,  and  this  was  the 
only  ostensible  reason,  but  because  also  they  could  keep 
their  money  unless  the  grant  was  given.  The  towns  were 
able  to  drill  and  arm  their  citizens  and  build  their  walls, 
and  when  they  got  strong  in  England  their  representatives 
came  humbly  to  parliament,  not  through  the  wisdom  of  a 
statesman  only,  but  because  they  were  an  effective  military 
force.  It  may  have  been  one  of  the  accidents  that  we  con- 
sider the  staple  of  history,  or  there  may  be  some  deeper 
reason  for  the  fact,  that,  as  the  kings  of  France  were 
replaced  on  their  thrones  by  plebeian  hands,  and  under  the 
inspiration  of  a  peasant  girl,  they  also,  when  they  became 
lords  of  Vexin  whose  counts  were  the  avou6s  of  St.  Denis, 
made  the  red  flag  of  St.  Denis  the  oriflamme  of  France. 

It  is  curious  how  the  language  of  contemporaries,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  speech  of  President  Lincoln,  or  in  the  sum- 
mons to  the  model  parliament  of  1295,  sent  out  by  Edward 
I.  bears  out  the  theory  that  men  in  making  history  not 
only  know  what  they  are  doing,  but  also  state  their  reasons 
in  such  plain  terms  that  there  is  no  mistaking  that  having 
weighed  the  facts  they  proceeded  to  act  in  accordance  with 
them,  and  for  no  technical  reasons.  The  first  paragraph  of 
the  summons,  though  taken  from  Roman  law,  expresses 
the  natural  course  that  a  politic  ruler  would  take,  when  his 
people  had  been  trained  under  laws  regulating  military 
service.  The  rest,  in  spite  of  its  being  a  summons  to  the 
clergy,  states  distinctly  that  war  is  the  cause  of  the  writ 
being  despatched. 

"  As  law  most  righteous,  established  by  the  prudent 
foresight  of  holy  princes,  enjoins  and  ordains  that  what 
affects  all  shall  be  approved  by  all,  it  is  in  such  wise,  as  is 
most  clear,  that  common  dangers  may  be  met  by  remedies 
taken  in  common.     You  are  doubtless  well  aware,  and  it  is 
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now,  we  believe,  spread  abroad  through  all  the  countries  of 
the  world  how  that  the  king  of  France  has  treacherously 
and  surreptitiously  deceived  us  in  regard  to  our  land  of 
Gascony  by  wickedly  withholding  it  from  us.  And  now, 
not  content  with  the  treachery  and  wickedness  aforesaid, 
he  has,  in  order  to  attack  our  realm,  collected  a  very  large 
fleet,  and  a  numerous  retinue  of  soldiers,  with  whom  he 
has  already  invaded  our  kingdom  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  same,  and  proposes  to  blot  out  entirely  from  the  earth 
the  English  tongue,  if  his  power  correspond  to  the  abom- 
inable design  of  the  sin  he  has  conceived,  which  God 
avert ;  because  weapons  foreseen  do  the  less  injury,  and 
your  interest,  as  that  of  all  other  your  fellow-citizens  in  the 
realm,  is  at  stake  herein,  we  command  you  by  the  faith 
and  love  whereby  you  are  bound  to  us,  firmly  enjoining, 
that  on  the  Sunday  next  after  the  feast  of  St.  Martin  in 
the  winter  next  to  come,  you  be  present  in  person  at 
Westminster,  forewarning  the  prior  and  chapter  of  your 
church,  the  archdeacons,  and  all  the  clergy  of  your  diocese 
.  .  .  then  and  there  to  discuss,  ordain  and  do  with  us, 
and  the  other  prelates,  and  nobles  and  other  inhabitants  of 
our  realm,  to  meet  such  perils  and  evils  devised." 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Hundred  Year's  War,  we 
have  seen  that  Edward  III.  consulted  his  people,  while 
Philip  did  not.  Before  Poictiers  John  dismissed  his  burgh- 
ers, preferring  to  trust  in  his  feudal  army.  Edward  relied 
so  much  on  national  troops,  that  in  indenting  with  bishops 
and  barons  to  supply  him,  he  stipulated  that  all  should  be 
native-born  ;  and  though  he  admitted  the  services  of  others 
on  condition  of  giving  them  a  share  of  the  plunder,  he 
would  offer  no  wages.  In  Scotland,  which,  though  a  much 
smaller  country,  scarcely  allowed  the  English  to  get  a 
foot-hold,  except  in  the  time  when  Edward's  suzerainty 
was  acknowledged,  the  strength  of  the  resistance  was  in  the 
middle  and  lower  classes.     The  Spanish  ambassador  writes 
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home,  that  an  alliance  with  the  English  was  so  distasteful, 
that  the  women  and  children  threw  stones  at  those  who 
were  in  favour  of  it. 

This  arming  of  the  plebeian  raised  his  industrial  status. 
When,  in  1385,  French  knights  and  men-at-arms  came  over 
to  help  the  Scots,  they  were  astonished  to  find  that  they 
were  not  allowed  to  live  at  free  quarters,  to  plunder  the 
peasants,  or  to  trample  their  growing  crops.  The  peasant 
in  England  gained  by  his  revolt,  according  to  Professor 
Thorold  Rogers.  Although  his  rebellion  was  put  down, 
the  demands  that  he  made  were  granted  him  quietly. 
"  Dread  of  another  servile  war  promoted  the  liberty  of  the 
serf  .  .  .  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  sees  the 
small  free-holder,  and  probably  the  tenant  in  villenage, 
such  important  personages  in  the  social  order  as  to  be 
competent  for  the  possession  of  the  large  political  rights, 
which  are  embodied  in  the  election  statutes  of  Henry  IV." 
A  clue  is  furnished  by  the  very  act  of  1388,  whose  object 
was  to  crush  the  labourer,  as  to  the  way  in  which  they 
obtained  their  freedom.  No  servant  was  to  remove  from 
one  hundred  to  another,  not  even  in  pilgrimage,  "  without 
a  testimonial  under  the  king's  seal,  which  it  must  have 
been  next  to  impossible  to  obtain."  Boys  and  girls  who 
were  employed  in  husbandry  till  they  were  twelve  years  of 
age,  were  to  be  confined  to  it  for  life  ;  "  and  if  the  villeins 
had  not  evaded  the  act  by  apprenticing  their  children  very 
early,  the  latter  would  have  lost  the  chance  of  freedom 
which  was  open  to  them  if  they  became  artisans  in  the 
town."  But  another  clause  in  the  act  showed  the  appre- 
hension that  the  villein  might  not  acquiesce  peacefully  ; 
servants  in  husbandry  were  prohibited  from  carrying 
armour,  except  bows  and  arrows  for  practice  on  Sundays 
and  holidays. 

Thomas  of  Walsingham  wrote  that  on  the  coming  of 
Henry  of  Lancaster  the  men  summoned  from  the  counties 
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declared  that  they  were  unwilling  to  oppose  the  duke,  and 
that  Richard  II.  dismissed  his  following,  certain  that  those 
against  him  would  sooner  die  than  yield,  fearing  him. 
The  little  harm  that  was  done  to  the  country  during  the 
wars  of  the  Roses,  and  the  fact  that  the  nobles,  when  the 
civil  strife  was  ended,  had  almost  destroyed  their  own 
class,  and  that  alone,  can  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  Eng- 
lishmen, like  Scotchmen,  were  soldiers,  both  townsmen 
and  agricultural  labourers,  and  that  the  towns  were  forti- 
fied : — "  No  famines,  no  plagues,  consequent  on  the  inter- 
mission of  labour  caused  by  civil  war,  are  recorded ;  even 
the  prices  of  land  and  provisions  scarcely  varied  more 
than  they  had  been  known  to  do  in  times  of  profoundest 
peace." 

The  political  effect  of  all  classes  being  drilled  for  war 
can  be  seen  in  the  three  countries,  in  their  freedom  from 
invasion,  and  in  the  way  in  which  each  was  safeguarded.  In 
France,  Du  Guesclin  had  been  made  constable,  under  the 
pressure  of  the  English  invasions  ;  it  was  a  recognition  of 
the  principle  that  service  in  war  required  not  the  noblest 
but  the  best  soldier  ;  it  coincided  with  a  change  in  warfare, 
and  was  a  symbol  of  the  fact  that  the  day  of  the  feudal 
nobility  was  passing  away. 

When  France  was  strong  enough  to  go  to  bring  the 
Venetians  to  reason,  Bayard  was  asked  by  Louis  XII.  to 
take  a  command  of  foot,  and  leave  the  men-at-arms  to  his 
lieutenant.  There  was  still  a  dislike  among  the  gentlemen 
of  France  to  serve  with  the  foot ;  but  they  had  been  taught 
by  circumstances  to  be  more  sensible  than  the  Germans. 
When  the  French,  in  alliance  with  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian, were  left  to  help  in  the  siege  of  Padua,  the  emperor 
wrote  to  the  French  commander,  to  ask  that  the  French 
gentlemen  should  join  in  the  assault  with  his  foot.  By 
Bayard's  advice  they  replied  that  they  were  willing  to 
show  the  counts,  lords,  and  gentlemen   of  Germany   the 
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way ;  but  when  the  emperor  took  Bayard's  advice,  "  a 
strange  uproar  arose  among  the  Germans  ;  they  were  not 
folks  to  be  set  afoot,  or  so  to  go  up  to  a  breach  ;  their 
condition  was  to  fight  like  gentlemen  a-horse-back."  The 
French  commander  was  accordingly  informed  that  the 
assault  would  not  be  delivered,  and  the  siege  was  raised. 
The  French  had  a  standing  army,  because  the  only  alter- 
native was  anarchy  or  invasion,  and  the  people,  in  order  to 
avoid  these  alternatives,  were  ready  to  tax  themselves  for 
its  support,  though  they  were  not  blind  to  its  dangers,  and 
endeavoured  to  mingle  with  it  some  proportion  of  national 
troops. 

The  beneficial  effect  and  the  consequent  difference  in  the 
strength  of  the  central  power  between  the  time  of  Louis 
IX.  and  Charles  VII.  is  shown  by  two  public  acts.  The 
first  king  being  appealed  to  as  to  the  relation  of  the  feudal 
vassal  towards  his  lord,  even  when  the  king  was  concerned, 
decided  : — "  He  shall  go  with  his  lord  against  the  king,  and 
if  he  will  not  he  shall  lose  his  land  by  right."  In  sharp 
contrast  with  this  is  the  proclamation  of  Charles  VII. 
when  the  royal  power  was  making  some  headway  against 
the  English  : — "  We  therefore  enjoin  you  that  you  posi- 
tively forbid,  under  pain  of  corporal  punishment  and 
confiscation,  all  nobles  or  others  within  your  bailwick,  to 
arm  themselves  or  to  attend  any  congregation  of  men-at- 
arms  .  .  .  without  our  especial  order  or  license  to  do 
so  .  .  .  you  will  call  to  your  aid  all  our  subjects  and 
faithful  allies  as  well  within  as  without  your  jurisdiction." 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  the  same  time  the  coinage 
was  regulated. 

Furthermore,  in  1484  the  States-General  were  assembled, 
and  Guizot  writes  : — "  Flanders  alone  sent  no  deputies  till 
the  end  of  the  session,  but  Provence,  Roussillon,  Burgundy, 
and  Dauphiny,  were  eager  to  join  their  commissioners  to 
the  delegates  from  the  provinces  united  from  the  oldest 
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times  to  the  crown.  .  .  .  France  for  the  first  time  in 
all  its  entirety  found  itself  represented."  It  was  not  a 
servile  assembly,  and  might  be  contrasted  even  with  our 
own  parliament ;  it  was  divided  neither  by  political  nor 
religious  differences  ;  it  claimed  the  right  to  vote  imposts 
and  control  crown  officers.  The  following  speech  could  be 
made  in  it : — "  I  should  like  to  see  you  quite  convinced 
that  the  government  of  the  state  is  the  people's  affair  ;  by 
the  people  I  mean — all  persons  of  each  estate  including 
the  princes  also."  The  praise  of  freedom  was  not  simply 
rhetorical,  the  taxes  were  limited  for  two  years  ;  and  when 
William  de  Rochefort,  the  chancellor,  passed  over  the  time 
limitation,  the  deputies  groaned.  The  effect  of  war  on  the 
constitution  may  be  driven  home  by  a  couple  of  parallel 
outbursts.  In  France  there  was  the  indignant  exclama- 
tion : — "  We  see  they  intend  to  curtail  the  king's  power 
and  pare  down  his  nails  to  the  quick.  Are  they  masters, 
pray,  and  no  longer  subjects  ? "  France  had  become 
national  through  war,  and  called  forth  aristocratic  protests 
more  than  a  century  later  than  the  tirade  indulged  in  by 
John  of  Gaunt  in  1 376.  The  power  of  the  Commons  had 
grown  greater  and  not  less  by  foreign  war :  supported  by  the 
Black  Prince  they  refused  supplies  until  they  could  check 
the  accounts  : — "  What,"  cried  the  king's  favourite  son,  "  do 
these  base  and  ignoble  knights  attempt  ?  Do  they  think 
they  be  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  land  ?" 

Step  by  step  the  constitution  of  France  became  more 
national.  When  the  communes  in  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century  were  strong  enough  to  resolve  on  the  punishment 
of  those  who  injured  any  one  belonging  to  them,  even  if  they 
took  refuge  in  a  castle,  resolving  to  make  reprisals  on  the 
lord's  retainers  or  property  if  he  gave  the  offender  shelter, 
there  was  the  germ  of  equality  of  rights.  The  commune 
protected  the  foreign  merchant  coming  to  trade,  punished 
the  man  who  lent  money  to  its  enemies,  and  forbade  any 
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individual  compromise  when  the  town  marched  out  to 
battle.  The  nobles  recognised  its  tendency  ;  it  fixed  the 
dues  payable  to  the  lords,  and  the  fines  for  any  aggression. 
John  lost  Normandy ;  he  was  at  variance  with  part  of  his 
people,  while  the  coalition  of  Germans  and  Flemings  that 
he  managed  to  raise  against  Philip  Augustus  was  in  some 
sort  national.  At  Bouvines,  the  communal  militia  fought 
under  the  oriflamme  ;  they  rescued  Philip  when  he  was 
thrown  to  the  ground.  The  longest  stand  made  was  by 
the  English,  who  formed  a  double  circle  armed  with  long 
spears.  Men  of  all  classes  from  the  north  of  France  and  from 
Burgundy  fought  in  this  battle,  and  from  this  time,  writes 
Guizot : — "  Men  might  speak,  and  indeed  did  speak,  by  one 
single  name,  of  the  French.  The  nation  in  France  and  the 
kingship  in  France  on  that  day  rose  out  of  and  above  the 
feudal  system."  More  than  two  hundred  years  of  war  were  to 
pass  before  the  crown  with  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
at  its  back  gained  full  strength.  In  1302,  at  Courtrai,  the 
Italian  archers  were  not  allowed  to  do  their  part ;  the 
French  horse  were  too  eager  to  wait  before  they  attacked 
the  Flemings,  who  lay  behind  a  ditch  and  marshes  concealed 
by  branches  and  rushes.  In  1355,  the  States-General  offered 
to  provide  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  providing  the 
nobles  contributed  to  the  taxes,  and  the  coinage  was 
reformed,  greatly  to  thejdisgust  of  the  king.  Charles  V. 
waited  for  the  tide  to  turn  against  the  English ;  like 
Marcellus  and  Fabius  his  generals  were  aware  that  the 
French  levies  were  no  match  for  the  trained  English  troops, 
and  they  avoided  pitched  battles,  which,  according  to  the 
chivalric  custom,  they  should  have  been  ready  to  engage  in 
on  the  summons  of  a  herald.  At  Agincourt  the  nobles 
were  taught  another  great  lesson  ;  the  English  storm  of 
arrows  was  terrible,  and  the  knightly  armour  was  so  heavy 
that  the  English  archers  rushing  among  them  overthrew 
them  with  weapons,  not  in  battle,  but  as  if  they  had  been 
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ninepins.  The  connection  between  political  and  military 
power  was  marked  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.  for  then  the 
ministers  of  the  crown  were  men  of  humble  birth,  even  as  the 
appearance  of  Joan  of  Arc  marked  the  importance  of  the 
peasant.  This  king  had  a  regular  body  of  troops,  and  the 
feudal  nobles  in  vain  rebelled  against  him,  though  his  heir 
who  was  afterwards  Louis  XI.  was  on  their  side,  for  he  had 
the  support  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  In  1448,  each 
of  the  parishes  of  France  were  to  supply  a  body  of  francs- 
archers. 

Financial  reforms  went  hand  in  hand  with  improved 
military  organisation  ;  a  notable  instance  of  this  was  given 
in  the  Budget  of  1372,  when  side  by  side  with  the  estimates 
for  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  the  personal  expenses  of  the 
royal  family  figured  as  less  than  one-twentieth  of  the  whole. 
In  the  time  of  Henry  III.  of  England  the  burgesses  were 
commanded  to  keep  watch  and  ward  ;  in  the  time  of  Louis 
XL  of  France  the  towns  were  allowed  to  elect  their  own 
magistrates,  and  others  than  the  nobility  might  command 
the  town  watch.  The  connection  between  war  and  justice, 
and  war  and  the  constitution,  followed  the  same  course  in 
France,  speaking  roughly,  as  it  did  in  England.  Louis  IX. 
like  Henry  II.  tried  to  draw  causes  into  the  royal  court, 
and  sent  officers  through  the  provinces  to  inquire  into  the 
administration  of  justice.  In  both  countries  a  national 
soldiery  superseded  the  feudal  levies,  and  the  nobles  lost 
their  important  place  in  the  constitution  compared  to  the 
power  of  the  crown  ;  they  were  worsted  in  the  civil  wars, 
and  under  Louis  XI.  and  Henry  VII.  ministers  were  often 
men  of  low  estate. 

In  Scotland  and  England  the  military  situation  was 
different  from  that  in  France.  It  was  true  there  was  the 
geographical  situation,  but  either  country  was  ready  to 
make  raids  on  the  other,  and  there  had  been  a  long-stand- 
ing hatred  between  them  ;  nor  had  the  Channel  sufficed  to 
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protect  the  southern  coast  from  constant  cross-raiding, 
whenever  the  French  saw  an  opportunity.  No  doubt 
geography,  in  conjunction  with  sea-power,  which  meant 
freedom,  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  immunity  of 
England  from  invasion  ;  but  another  factor  of  equal  im- 
portance was  that  in  both  the  northern  countries  each  man 
was  a  soldier,  as  his  ancestors  had  been  for  centuries  before 
him.  The  protest  of  the  Scots,  when  Mary  of  Lorraine 
attempted  to  raise  a  tax  to  support  a  guard  and  a  standing 
army  such  as  there  was  in  France,  supplies  yet  another 
instance  of  how  contemporaries  know  the  reason  of  their 
acting  in  a  particular  manner.  "  The  King  was  the  king  of 
Scots,  that  was  of  the  men,  rather  than  of  the  money,  and 
substance  of  the  country  ;  their  forefathers  had  defended 
the  land  with  their  own  hands,  and  they  would  defend  the 
same  with  their  bodies,  for  they  could  not  trust  any  waged 
man  that  he  wad  so  faithfully  defend  their  liberty,  wives, 
bairns,  lands,  and  possessions."  This  is  the  sign  of  a  less 
settled  life.  In  England  was  the  compromise  between  the 
license  of  the  Scot  and  the  oppression  of  the  French  noble. 
"  The  Lords,  Commons  and  gentlemen  would  become  idle 
and  unskilful,  and  the  realm  would  be  an  easy  prey." 

In  England  the  king  had  a  great  reserve  in  the  men  on 
his  vast  estates,  which  had  been  increased  by  forfeitures, 
and  in  those  who  served  in  his  forests.  They  were  a 
"  numerous  and  hardy  race,  trained  to  war,  and  formed  a 
standing  army  without  its  obnoxious  features,  without  the 
dangers  to  which  standing  armies  are  subject  of  becoming 
dangerous  instruments  in  the  hands  of  their  officers."  It 
was  to  the  interest  of  the  king,  if  he  could,  to  rely  upon  his 
people,  as  it  always  had  been  the  interest  of  the  people  to 
support  a  tolerably  strong  king.  Henry  VII.  refrained  as 
far  as  possible  from  war,  in  spite  of  the  discontent  of  his 
nobles,  because  of  the  weakness  of  his  title.  He  was 
possessed  with  many  secret  fears  touching  his  own  people 
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"  which  he  was  therefore  loth  to  arm,  and  to  put  weapons 
into  their  hands."  But  at  the  same  time,  he  was  wise 
enough,  rather  than  suffer  wrong  to  his  kingdom,  to  be 
ready  to  make  war.  The  necessity  for  taking  care  of  the 
safety  of  the  realm  was  as  well  known  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  personal  monarchy  of  the  Tudors  as  it  had 
been  in  previous  periods  ;  and  here  again,  not  indeed  a 
contemporary,  but  Bacon  writing  a  life  of  Henry  VII. 
saw  where  the  righting  power  of  the  kingdom  lay,  and  what 
made  it  secure  from  aggression  : — "  Enclosures  were  being 
made  and  arable  being  turned  into  pasture ;  this  bred  a  decay 
of  people  and  by  consequence  a  decay  of  towns,  churches, 
tithes,  and  the  like ;  the  king  knew  full  well  that  this  meant  a 
diminution  of  taxes.  Enclosures  were  not  forbidden,  for 
this  improved  the  patrimony  of  the  land,  and  an  ordinance 
was  made  : — '  That  all  houses  of  husbandry  that  were  used 
with  20  acres  of  land  and  upwards,  should  be  maintained  and 
kept  up  for  ever  ;  together  with  a  competent  proportion  of 
land  to  be  used  and  occupied  with  them/  This  made  over 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  land  for  keeping  up  yeomanry, 
and  the  effect  was  excellent  on  the  military  power  of  the 
kingdom." 

"  For  it  hath  been  held  as  a  general  opinion  by  men  of 
best  judgment  in  the  wars,  howsoever  some  few  hath  varied, 
and  that  it  may  receive  some  distinction  of  case,  that  the 
principal  strength  of  an  army  consisteth  in  the  infantry  or 
foot.  And  to  make  good  infantry,  it  requireth  men  bred, 
not  in  servile  or  indigent  fashion,  but  in  some  free  and 
plentiful  manner.  Therefore  if  a  State  run  most  to  noble- 
men or  gentlemen,  and  that  the  husbandman  and  plough- 
man be  but  as  their  work-folks  and  labourers,  or  else  mere 
cottagers,  you  may  have  a  good  cavalry,  but  never  good 
stable  bands  of  foot ;  like  to  coppice  woods,  that  if  you 
leave  in  them  staddles  too  thick,  they  will  run  to  bushes 
and  briars,  and  have  little  clean  underwood.     And  this  is 
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to  be  seen  in  France  and  Italy,  and  some  other  parts 
abroad,  where  in  effect  all  is  noblesse  or  peasantry.  I 
speak  of  people  out  of  towns,  and  no  middle  people,  and 
therefore  no  good  forces  of  foot ;  insomuch  as  they  are 
enforced  to  employ  mercenary  bands  of  Switzers,  and  the 
like,  for  their  battalions  of  foot.  Whereby  also  it  comes 
to  pass,  that  those  nations  have  much  people  and  few 
soldiers.  Whereas  the  king  saw,  that  contrariwise  it  would 
follow,  that  England,  though  much  less  in  territory,  yet 
should  have  infinitely  more  soldiers  of  their  native  forces 
than  those  other  nations  have.  Thus  did  the  king  secretly 
sow  Hydra's  teeth;  whereupon,  according  to  the  poet's 
fiction  should  rise  up  armed  men  for  the  service  of  this 
kingdom." 

In  this  Bacon  only  re-echoed  what  is  to  be  found  in  a 
poem  attributed  to  Skelton,  who  lived  through  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  The  king's  commonalty  was  reduced  to 
penury  with  the  "  many  shepemasters  that  of  erable 
grounde  make  pastures."  No  poor  man  could  have  meat 
at  his  table.  The  ruin  that  ensued  fell  on  "  the  labouring 
man,  the  husbandman,  the  ploughman,  the  playne  true 
man,  the  handecrafteman,  the  good  yeman." 

"All  theise  men  goo  to  wracke, 
That  are  the  bodye  and  the  staye 
Of  your  graces  realme  allwaye  ! 
Allwaye  and  at  leinghe 
Thei  must  be  your  streinghe, 
Your  streinghe  and  your  teme, 
For  to  defende  your  realme. 
Then  yf  theise  men  appall, 
And  lacke  when  you  do  call, 
Which  way  may  you  or  shall 
Resist  your  enemyes  all, 
That  over  raging  streames 
Will  vade  from  forreyn  reames  ? 

Though  the  haquebut  was  adopted  by  the  yeomen  of 
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the  guard,  Henry  VIII.  still  relied  upon  the  bow,  for  the 
newer  weapon  took  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  load  and 
discharge.  By  proclamation  he  attempted  to  restrict  the 
use  of  cross-bow  and  hand-gun  to  those  who  had  ^ioo  a 
year ;  he  enforced  the  act  of  1 5 1 1  against  bowling,  tennis, 
dice  and  cards,  so  that  there  might  be  time  to  practise 
archery.  Not  only  the  men,  but  children  according  to 
their  strength,  were  to  be  provided  with  the  bow,  for  free 
troops  cannot  be  improvised  to  resist  foreign  aggression. 
Henry  VIII.  himself  was  expert  in  the  practice,  or  at  all 
events  was  willing  to  have  it  believed  that  he  was  skilful. 
When  the  news  of  Wolsey's  death  was  brought  to  him 
at  Hampton  Court  he  was  practising  archery  ;  and  though, 
according  to  the  state  papers,  at  the  tournament  at  Tour- 
nay  he  excelled  "all  the  others,  shivering  many  lances, 
and  unhorsing  his  opponents,"  yet  "  practising  archery  in 
his  garden  with  the  archers  of  his  guard,  he  cleft  the  mark 
in  the  middle,  and  surpassed  them  all,  as  he  surpasses 
them  in  stature,  and  personal  graces." 

The  payment  of  soldiers  is  a  pretty  fair  index  of  the 
fact  that  the  nation  was  accustomed  to  arms  ;  if  skilled 
soldiers  had  been  difficult  to  get,  the  rate  of  wages  would 
have  been  higher.  The  superior  workman  got  sixpence, 
the  agricultural  labourer  fourpence,  without  board ;  and 
though  it  is  true  that  a  spearman  had  eighteen-pence  a 
day,  and  a  demilance  ninepence,  yet  archers  had  only 
eightpence,  and  ordinary  soldiers  sixpence.  To-day  the 
conditions  of  civil  life  are  so  much  better  than  those  in  the 
army,  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  recruits  at  all,  and  im- 
possible to  get  them  for  long  service.  This  is  not  from 
want  of  a  military  spirit,  for,  according  to  Lord  Wolseley  : — 
"  Wars  really  are  and  ought  to  be  an  inducement  to  men 
to  enlist ;  after  any  serious  loss  to  a  regiment  or  a  brigade 
recruiting  always  goes  up  instead  of  down."  The  recruit- 
ing in  the  last  quarter  of  1899  confirms  this.     The  objec- 
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tion  on  the  part  of  the  military  authorities  to  continuing 
the  long-service  system  is  a  very  simple  one.  The  same 
authority  says  : — "  Other  speakers  had  said  they  would 
like  to  go  back  to  long  service.  According  to  his  opinion 
of  long  service  he  thought  they  might  as  well  go  back  to 
cross  bows  (laughter)  for  the  simplest  possible  reason :  they 
could  not  get  the  men.  He  noticed  it  was  a  commonly 
accepted  idea  that  the  short  service  system  was  invented 
by  some  crotchety  person  at  the  War  Office  who  wanted 
to  reorganise  the  army.  But  it  was  established  because 
they  could  not  get  men  to  serve  for  a  long  period.  For 
ten  or  fifteen  years  before  the  army  was  10,000  men  annu- 
ally short  of  its  establishment,  and  they  might  just  as  well 
advertise  for  men  in  armour  (laughter),  and  hope  to  get 
them  forthwith,  as  to  advertise  for  men  to  come  and 
voluntarily  serve  for  twenty-one  years.  He  did  not  think 
our  army  was  sufficiently  large  to  compel  us  to  go  in  for 
any  heroic  change.  He  believed  the  voluntary  system 
which  had  served  us  so  long  would  serve  us  still.  If  they 
wanted  to  buy  an  article  they  had  to  pay  for  it ;  if  they 
wanted  a  skilled  artisan  they  had  to  pay  for  him,  and  so 
long  as  they  made  the  service  popular  they  would  be  able 
to  get  as  many  recruits  as  they  wanted." 

In  the  Tudor  times  there  was  not  only  the  military 
spirit,  but  also  a  general  military  training.  Rymer's 
Fcedera,  in  its  particulars  of  the  rising  in  Lincolnshire  in 
1536,  indicates  why  it  was  that,  while  the  nobles  lost  their 
high  place  in  the  constitution,  the  House  of  Commons  still 
survived,  and  there  was  no  oppression  of  the  people ;  the 
rebels  numbered  ten  thousand  well  harnessed  with  bills  and 
spears,  and  thirty  thousand  others — some  harnessed,  and 
some  not. 

The  defence  of  the  kingdom  in  Elizabeth's  days  was  not 
less  the  work  of  the  nation.  Her  own  words  showed  that 
she   knew   where   the   strength   of  her  monarchy  lay : — 
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"  Nothing  on  earth  is  so  dear  to  me  as  the  love  and  good- 
will of  my  people."  Again,  a  contemporary  has  no  hesita- 
tion in  preserving  for  us  what  the  strength  of  the  country 
was.  In  England  "  gentleman  "  was  the  wider  term  that 
covered  the  nobility  from  the  princes  downward  :  the 
king's  younger  sons  be  but  gentlemen  by  birth ;  all  sons 
of  peers,  but  the  eldest,  "  by  the  rigour  of  the  law  be  but 
esquires."  There  was  no  impassable  gulf  between  the 
gentleman  and  the  citizen  ;  merchants  often  changed 
estate  with  gentlemen,  as  gentlemen  did  with  them,  by 
a  mutual  conversion  of  one  into  the  other.  The  yeomen 
were  exceedingly  well  to  do,  and  their  sons  were  often  sent 
to  the  university  and  to  the  Inns  of  Court : — "  These  were 
they  that  in  time  past  made  all  France  afraid,  and  albeit 
they  be  not  called  \  Master/  as  gentlemen  are,  or  '  Sir,'  as 
to  knights  appertaineth,  but  only  '  John/  and  ■  Thomas/ 
yet  have  they  been  found  to  have  done  very  good  service. 
The  kings  of  England  in  foughten  battles  were  wont  to 
remain  among  them  (who  were  their  footmen)  as  the 
French  kings  did  among  their  horsemen,  the  prince  there- 
by showing  where  his  chief  strength  did  consist." 

So  Agricola,  when  the  Britons  were  about  to  make  a 
simultaneous  attack  on  front  and  flank,  and  it  was  doubtful 
whether  his  thin  line  would  hold  firm,  dismounted  and 
placed  himself  on  foot  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Roman 
allies. 

In  the  Roman  battles,  as  in  Elizabethan  England,  armour 
told  as  well  as  infantry.  A  peer  of  Spain  had  boasted  : — 
"  It  should  be  an  easy  matter  in  short  time  to  conquer 
England,  because  it  wanted  armour."  Shooting  with  the 
long  bow  had  decayed,  but  the  English  had  waxed  skilful 
at  other  points  ;  they  had  learnt  to  shoot  small  pieces  and 
the  caliver,  and  had  practised  the  handling  of  the  pike. 
Armour  had  been  imported  from  abroad  and  forged  at 
home ;  armour   and   munition  were  kept  ready  in   every 
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parish,  so  that  it  could  be  had  within  an  hour's  warning. 
The  magistrate  from  time  to  time  viewed  the  able  men, 
and  took  note  of  the  well  keeping  of  the  same,  taking  care 
that  those  who  were  enrolled  "exercised  each  one  his 
several  weapon,  at  the  charge  of  the  townsmen  of  each 
parish,  according  to  his  appointment.  Certes  there  is  al- 
most no  village  so  poor  in  England  (be  it  never  so  small) 
that  hath  not  sufficient  furniture  in  readiness  to  set  forth 
three  or  four  soldiers,  and  one  archer,  one  gunner,  one  pike, 
and  a  billman  at  the  least."  The  armouries  of  the  nobility 
were  thoroughly  well  furnished ;  but  that  could  not  alter 
the  poise  of  the  constitution,  for  there  was  scarcely  any 
man  above  twenty  who  did  not  wear  at  least  a  dagger, 
even  though  they  were  aged  burgesses  or  magistrates  ;  and 
on  his  travels  even  the  minister  carried  one.  This  was 
an  excellent  preparation  for  the  Armada  ;  and  Elizabeth 
was  indeed  the  queen  of  a  free  people  ;  her  armoury  might 
have  been  counted  with  the  rest,  "  but  what  shall  it  need  ! 
sith  the  whole  realm  is  her  armoury,  and  therefore  her 
furniture  infinite." 

The  nation  armed  supported  the  crown  and  curbed  the 
nobles  : — "  The  lords  in  former  times  were  far  stronger, 
more  warlike,  better  followed,  living  in  their  countries, 
than  now  they  are.  Your  lordship  may  remember  in  your 
reading  that  there  were  many  earls  could  bring  into  the 
field  a  thousand  barbed  horses,  many  a  baron  five  or  six 
hundred  barbed  horses,  whereas  now  very  few  of  them  can 
furnish  twenty  fit  to  serve  the  king.  .  .  .  The  people 
therefore  in  these  latter  ages,  are  no  less  to  be  pleased 
than  the  peers  ;  for  as  the  latter  are  become  less,  so  by 
reason  of  the  training  through  England,  the  commons  have 
all  the  weapons  in  their  hands." 

This  truth  is  intuitively  perceived  whenever  there  is  a 
possibility  of  an  appeal  to  brute  force.  Camden,  the  his- 
torian, records  with  bitterness  that  an  Irish   chieftain  in 
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Elizabeth's  days  was  aware  that  his  real  strength  lay  in  the 
troops  that  he  could  put  into  the  field,  and  not  in  any 
peerage  that  the  queen  might  confer  on  him.  In  1567 
"the  queene  resolved  to  disannul  the  patent  of  H.  VIII. 
wherein  he  declared  Matthew  (falsely  supposed  to  be  the 
sonne  of  Con)  to  be  successour  of  his  father,  and  to  bestow 
upon  this  Shan  as  his  undoubted  sonne  and  heire,  the 
honourable  title  of  Earle  of  Tir-Oen,  and  Baron  of  Dun- 
gannon.  But  he,  being  a  man  of  restless  spirit,  when  he 
saw  that  he  was  able  to  levy  of  his  owne  a  thousand  horse 
and  foure  thousand  foote  and  had  already  a  guard  of  seven 
hundred  men,  disdained  in  a  barbarous  pride  all  such 
honourable  titles,  in  comparison  of  the  name  of  O-Neal, 
and  vaunted  himselfe  among  his  owne  people  as  King  of 
Ulster." 

Let  us  turn  back  for  a  moment  to  the  use  of  artillery, 
and  to  its  connection  with  the  constitution.  The  French 
knights  disliked  the  Greek  fire  as  they  had  disliked  the 
bow,  because  it  brought  in  the  humbler  material ;  the 
English  king  at  Crecy  made  use  of  a  few  small  cannon, 
probably  to  frighten  the  enemy,  as  he  made  use  of  them 
against  the  walls  of  Calais,  though  he  chiefly  relied  on  the 
catapult.  Henry  V.  at  the  siege  of  Rouen  in  141 5,  em- 
ployed the  great  guns,  which  now  discharged  balls  of  heavy 
stone,  superseding  the  slight  artillery,  which  only  threw 
those  of  lead.  The  artillery  of  the  time  was  capable  of 
sending  stones  more  than  two  feet  in  diameter.  The  king 
of  France  learnt  to  employ  artillery,  as  he  did  to  use 
trained  troops ;  towns  that  had  taken  months  to  besiege 
were  retaken  from  the  English  in  a  week.  As  the  one 
change  in  warfare,  the  French  use  of  regular  soldiers,  made 
English  invasion  no  longer  so  profitable,  so  also  did  the 
other,  the  employment  of  this  new  arm.  It  acted  on  the  con- 
stitution by  strengthening  the  royal  power,  and  in  all  three 
countries,  as  before,  we  have  evidence  of  its  importance. 
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In  France  it  helped  to  put  down  feudalism  and  consolidate 
the  nation : — "  Let  it  be  said  then  to  the  honour  of  the  arm, 
that  it  is  as  much  to  the  progress  of  artillery  as  to  the 
heroism  of  Joan  of  Arc,  that  France  is  indebted  .  .  . 
for  the  dread  which  the  great  had  of  the  people ;  and  the 
dissensions  of  the  nobles  would  perhaps  have  led  to  the 
ruin  of  France,  if  the  artillery,  ably  conducted,  had  not 
appeared  to  give  new  strength  to  the  royal  power,  and  to 
furnish  it  with  the  means  of  driving  out  the  enemies  of 
France,  and  of  destroying  the  castles  of  those  feudal  lords 
who  did  not  acknowledge  a  fatherland." 

James  IV.  interested  himself  greatly  in  procuring 
cannon,  and  those  he  used  at  Flodden  were  too  heavy 
to  be  properly  manoeuvred.  Henry  VIII.  promoted  as  far 
as  possible  the  casting  of  artillery.  Companies  of  ord- 
nance were  established  in  France,  and  the  king  had  no 
need  tomorrow  cannon  from  the  towns.  In  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  the  Honourable  Artillery  company  was  es- 
tablished in  England.  Feudalism  was  being  destroyed  in 
France  ;  in  England  it  had  long  been  dying  out,  not  alone 
from  the  progress  in  war,  but  from  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  kingdom.  Scutage  was  so  difficult  to  collect,  and  the 
yield  so  little  compared  with  other  resources,  that  it  was 
practically  abandoned  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century: — "The  last  vestiges  were  to  be  found  in  the  records 
of  fines  imposed  for  not  serving  in  (the  army,  summoned 
to  march  against  the  Scots  in  1322,  after  the  victory  at 
Boroughbridge,  and  the  execution  of  Lancaster  had  ren- 
dered Edward  supreme."  It  was  said  that  when  Richard 
II.  made  a  voyage  royal  into  Scotland,  the  payment  of 
escuage  had  been  remitted,  at  the  petition  of  the  Commons. 
In  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  military  service  was  scarcely 
ever  performed  for  a  fief;  and  any  service,  if  certain,  even 
if  it  was  the  payment  of  a  fixed  sum,  for  escuage  was  held 
to  make  socage-tenure.     The  progress  of  war  then,  depen- 
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dent  on  and  accompanying  the  general  process  of  society, 
rendered  the  holding  of  the  freeman  more  desirable  than 
lands  held  in  chivalry.  The  land  was  free  for  industrial 
uses.  With  the  introduction  of  gunpowder  the  feudal 
strongholds  could  not  resist  the  king.  The  royal  power 
could  not  be  thus  reinforced  till  the  king  had  voluntarily 
employed,  or  had  been  forced  to  employ,  plebeians  as  sol- 
diers ;  and,  in  fact,  in  his  contests  either  with  foreign 
enemies  or  his  own  feudal  peers,  was  willing  or  ready  to 
owe  his  crown  to  his  people. 

In  the  civil  war  between  the  parliament  and  the  king, 
great  stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  two 
nations  who  rose  against  the  royal  authority  had  always 
been  soldiers.  It  w^s  on  the  question  as  to  who  should 
command  the  militia  that  Charles  broke  with  his  parlia- 
ment. The  matter  had  to  be  decided  between  native-born 
troops  on  either  side,  because  parliament  commanded  the 
seaports,  and  could  intercept  mercenaries.  The  royalist 
forces  were  drawn  from  the  badly  armed  districts,  and  to 
the  end  of  the  war  several  thousand  Welshmen  fought  only 
with  clubs.  It  was  a  continuation  of  the  rivalry  between 
the  plebeian  and  the  gentleman.  Selden,  in  discoursing  of 
the  duel,  makes  war  the  remedy  when  no  other  decision  is 
possible  ;  arguing  that  a  duke,  if  he  injures  a  gentleman, 
ought  to  fight  him,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  sta- 
tion : — "  This  will  give  you  some  light  to  understand  the 
quarrel  betwixt  a  prince  and  his  subjects.  Though  there 
be  a  vast  distance  between  him  and  them,  and  they  are  to 
obey  him  according  to  their  contract,  yet  he  hath  no  power 
to  do  them  an  injury.  Again  it  is  agreeable  to  find  this 
distinguished  authority  going  beneath  the  technical  reasons 
that  bind  the  king  to  use  his  power  in  accordance  with 
law  : — "  The  king's  oath  is  not  security  enough  for  our 
property,  for  he  swears  to  govern  according  to  law.  Now 
the  judges  they  interpret  the  law,  and  what  judges  can  be 
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made  to  do,  we  know."  This  is  not  the  statement  of  a 
vehement  partisan,  for  he  objects  to  the  king  being  forced 
against  his  conscience. 

Andrew  Marvel  speaks  of  the  little  security  there  was 
for  justice  under  judges  appointed  by  the  Stuarts : — "What 
French  counsel,  what  standing  forces,  what  parliamentary 
bribes,  and  all  the  other  machinations  of  wicked  men  had 
not  been  able  to  effect,  was  more  compendiously  acted  by 
twelve  men  in  scarlet."  When  William  III.  was  pre- 
sented to  the  oldest  counsel,  he  remarked  pleasantly  that 
he  must  have  outlived  all  the  lawyers.  "And  if  your 
majesty  had  not  come  over,  I  should  have  outlived  the 
law  also,"  was  the  reply  of  the  barrister  of  ninety  years 
old. 

Selden  again,  in  writing  of  the  land,  knows  that  the 
power  of  the  nobles  had  diminished,  not  because  of  what 
was  happening  in  parliament,  but  through  a  change  in  the 
status  of  the  cultivator,  whose  ferm  was  a  money- rent : — 
"  When  men  did  let  their  land  underfoot  the  tenants  would 
fight  for  their  landlords,  so  that  way  they  had  their  retri- 
bution :  but  now  they  will  do  nothing  for  them ;  may  be 
the  first,  if  but  a  constable  bid  them,  to  lay  the  landlord  by 
the  heels  ;  and  therefore  'tis  vanity  and  folly  not  to  take 
the  full  value."  A  preacher  of  Gloucester,  a  city  that  made 
a  stout  resistance  to  the  royalist,  says  they  held  out  so, 
because  they  "  had  of  their  owne,  and  did  not  live  by  the 
breath  of  the  great  landlord  ;  neither  were  the  poor  and 
needy  at  the  will  of  the  gentry,  but  observed  those  men 
by  whom  those  manufactures  were  maintained  that  kept 
them  alive."  Locke  quotes  the  dictum  of  King  James  to 
the  effect  that  the  difference  between  the  king  and  the 
tyrant  is  that  the  one  considers  his  people  as  ordained  for 
his  satisfaction,  and  that  the  other  acknowledges  himself 
to  be  ordained  for  the  procuring  of  the  wealth  and  property 
of  the  people.     The  principle  is  acknowledged  by  all,  but 
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how  is  it  to  be  carried  out  ?  "  They  may  be  questioned, 
opposed,  and  resisted,  who  use  unjust  force."  No  country 
is  ever  unanimous  in  making  its  constitution.  Both  then 
and  later  there  were  those  who  were  for  divine  right.  Nor 
were  the  most  learned  always  in  favour  of  freedom  : — 

"  May  you  my  Cam  and  Isis  preach  it  long, 
The  right  divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong." 

Locke,  however,  takes  the  view  that  war  decides  the 
form  of  the  constitution  : — "  Who  shall  be  judge  whether 
the  prince  or  legislative  act  contrary  to  their  trust  ?  To 
this  I  reply : — The  people  shall  be  judge.  .  .  .  But  if 
the  prince,  or  whoever  they  be  in  the  administration,  de- 
cline that  way  of  determination,  the  appeal  then  lies  no- 
where but  to  heaven  ;  force  between  either  person  who 
have  no  known  superior  on  earth,  or  which  permits  no  ap- 
peal to  a  judge  on  earth,  being  properly  a  state  of  war? 
wherein  the  appeal  lies  only  to  heaven,  and  in  that 
state  the  injured  party  must  judge  for  himself  when  he 
will  think  fit  to  make  use  of  that  appeal  and  put  himself 
upon  it."  Selden  is  of  the  same  opinion  : — "  They  think 
themselves  as  much  bound  to  vindicate  their  right,  as  they 
are  to  obey  his  lawful  commands  ;  nor  is  there  any  other 
measure  of  justice  left  upon  earth  but  arms." 

Not  only  philosophers  and  lawyers,  but  all  the  men  of 
the  time  knew  what  the  issue  was,  and  on  what  it  de- 
pended : — "  For  certainly  the  nobility  cannot  fall,  if  the 
king  be  victorious,  nor  can  they  keep  up  their  dignities  if 
the  king  be  overcome,"  is  a  passage  in  the  life  of  the  duke 
of  Newcastle.  Cromwell  thus  describes  the  forces  on  both 
sides : — "  Your  troops  are  most  of  them  old,  decayed  serving 
men,  tapsters,  and  such  kind  of  fellows,  and  the  king's 
troops  are  gentlemen's  sons,  younger  sons,  and  persons  of 
quality.  You  must  get  men  of  spirit,  and  of  the  spirit 
that  is  likely  to  go  as  far  as  a  gentleman  will  go,  or  else  I 
am  sure  you  will  be  beaten  still." 
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After  the  war  issued  successfully  for  the  Parliament  he 
described  what  class  of  men  it  was  that  he  recruited  : — "  I 
raised  such  men  as  had  the  fear  of  God  before  them,  as 
made  some  conscience  of  what  they  did  ;  and  from  that 
day  forward,  I  must  say  to  you,  they  were  never  beaten  ; 
whenever  they  were  engaged  with  the  enemy,  they  beat 
continuously."  In  spite  of  the  Cromwellian  victories,  how- 
ever, the  country  could  only  be  kept  down  by  a  large 
standing  army,  whose  expenses  were  collected  by  the 
major-generals ;  and  at  the  Restoration  the  king's  men 
were  as  averse  to  a  standing  army  as  the  purest  republican 
could  have  been.  We  have  quoted  above  from  Lord 
Wolseley  to  show  the  impossibility  of  coercing  a  free 
people  by  soldiers  drawn  from  itself ;  and  indeed  with  the 
coming  of  William  of  Orange,  parliament  by  the  Mutiny 
Act,  which  is  passed  for  one  year  only,  guarded  completely 
against  the  military  force  being  used  to  subvert  freedom. 
The  real  safeguard,  of  course,  is  not  so  much  the  constitu- 
tion, as  the  determination  of  the  people  of  which  the  con- 
stitution was  the  expression.  Long  before  the  Mutiny 
Act,  when  Charles  marched  his  army  against  the  Scots  in 
the  bishops'  war,  the  soldiers  cheered  the  puritan  clergy  in 
the  towns  they  went  through,  as  later  they  cheered  the 
seven  bishops. 

Constitutional  history  is  only  the  somewhat  dry  ex- 
pression of  the  spirit  of  the  people  gradually  moulding  its 
free  institutions.  Its  exclusive  study  leads  people  to  believe 
that  the  constitution  of  itself  is  strong,  and  to  think  that 
particular  steps  in  advance  have  been  made  by  some  more 
than  ordinarily  wise  person  pondering  on  the  matter  in  his 
closet.  Yet  the  wise  statesman  has  always  known  that  it 
was  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  not  the  parchment,  that 
gave  them  liberty,  as  when  one  declared  that  there  were  no 
such  things  as  "  fundamental  laws,"  and  another,  Edmund 
Burke,  warned  Parliament  that  both  the  political  and  com- 
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mercial  connection  with  the  colonies  depended  not  on 
precedents,  but  on  living  facts,  such  as  kindred  blood,  simi- 
lar privileges,  and  equal  protection.  "  Do  not  entertain  so 
weak  an  imagination  as  that  your  registers  and  your  bonds, 
your  affidavits  and  your  sufferances,  your  dockets  and 
your  clearances,  are  what  form  the  great  securities  of  your 
commerce.  Do  not  dream  that  your  letters  of  office,  and 
your  instructions,  and  your  suspending  clauses,  are  the 
things  that  hold  together  the  great  contexture  of  this 
mysterious  whole.  These  things  do  not  make  your  govern- 
ment, dead  instruments,  passive  tools  as  they  are.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  the  English  constitution  that  gives  all  their  life 
and  efficacy  to  them.  Do  you  imagine  that  here  in 
England  it  is  the  land  tax  which  raises  your  revenue  ?  that 
it  is  the  annual  vote  in  the  Committee  of  Supply  which 
gives  you  your  army  ?  .  .  .  No  !  surely  no  !  It  is  the 
love  of  the  people,  it  is  their  attachment  to  their  govern- 
ment from  the  sense  of  the  deep  stake  they  have  in  such  a 
glorious  institution,  which  gives  you  your  army  and  your 
navy,  and  infuses  into  both  that  liberal  obedience,  without 
which  your  army  would  be  a  base  rabble,  and  your  navy 
nothing  but  rotten  tinder." 

The  growth  of  democracy  in  England  and  America  is  a 
puzzle,  without  the  interpretation  afforded  by  the  social 
laws  of  war.  Some  writers  wax  eloquent  on  the  evils 
which  it  portends,  and  hold  especially  that  empire  cannot 
survive  with  such  a  constitutional  basis.  As  might  be 
expected,  speculations,  which  do  not  take  into  account  the 
laws  revealed  by  history,  run  exactly  counter  to  the  facts. 
It  will  be  admitted  that  the  constitution  of  our  colonies  is 
democratic,  and  never  were  communities  more  resolved  to 
vote  men  and  money  for  the  defence  of  empire.  Demo- 
cracy appears  to  some  to  be  a  sort  of  disease  in  the  body 
politic.  This  opinion  is  crystallised  in  some  such  phrase  as 
"  We  must  educate  our  masters,"  which  means  let  us  call  in 
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the  political  physician  and  try  to  palliate  the  decay  that  has 
set  in,  and  that  cannot  be  cured.  Social  laws  do  not  leave 
education  to  any  peer,  however  convinced  he  may  be  of  the 
value  of  the  "  three  Rs."  A  people  is  educated  for  empire 
by  more  valuable  processes  than  those  enjoined  for  the  use 
of  elementary  schools.  M.  I.  S.  Bloch  has  shown  that  in 
the  future  wars  will  be  longer,  and  the  endurance  required 
greater.  The  military  organisation  will  throw  a  harder 
test  than  ever  on  the  industrial.  A  handful  of  men  will 
not  suffice  taken  away  from  peaceful  occupation.  The 
whole  realm  must  be  soldiers,  and  soldiers  who  will  not 
suffer  the  lash.  The  men  who  join  the  colours  are  too  free 
to  stand  this  any  longer.  In  Cromwell's  words  are  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  warfare  and  in  empire,  which  to- 
day is  fulfilled  among  us  : — "  You  must  get  men  of  spirit, 
and  of  the  spirit  that  will  go  as  far  as  a  gentleman  will  go, 
or  else  I  am  sure  you  will  be  beaten  still." 

As  the  bow  dislodged  the  knight  from  his  place  in  the 
hierarchy  of  war,  and  made  the  tournament  an  antiquarian 
survival,  bringing  in  the  epoch  of  less  pageantry  and  more 
deadly  battle,  so  the  rifle  is  creating  the  age  when  the 
choice  of  officers  will  be  made  from  a  still  wider  area  of 
society.  It  was  a  revolution  in  warfare  when  the  simple 
knight  commanded  nobles.  It  will  be  another  revolution 
when  the  simple  man  commands  plutocrats.  Democracy 
has  come  to  stay,  because  it  is  based  on  war.  It  is  the 
outcome  of  the  industrial  organisation.  The  following 
paragraph  forecasts  the  change  that  is  likely  to  take  place  : — 

"  Society  unhappily  nowadays  means  money  rather  than 
good  birth,  and  Mr.  Wyndham  had  to  confess  yesterday 
that  it  was  both  a  scandal  and  a  danger  that  an  officer  in  a 
cavalry  regiment,  for  example,  needed  a  private  income  of 
£500  a  year  as  a  minimum  in  order  to  enable  him  to  pur- 
sue his  career.  The  nationalisation  of  the  army  means  to 
a  large  extent  its  democratisation,  and  the  feeling  is  grow- 
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ing  in  many  quarters  that  *  smart '  society  will  have  to  be 
prepared  to  see  the  Army,  which  has  been  so  long  its 
special  preserve,  thrown  open  to  all  classes."  The  article 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  signed  "  Wemyss  Reid,"  goes 
on  to  say  that  "  already  a  reaction  against  the  materialism 
and  the  sensuality  of  the  age,  is  setting  in  here,  just  as  it 
did  in  France  after  1 870,  and  in  our  own  country  after  the 
long  agony  of  the  Napoleonic  wars." 

The  further  progress  in  the  art  of  war,  like  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  cross-bow  and  the  long-bow,  still  helped  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  liberty.  As  battles  became  less  and  less 
a  series  of  conflicts  between  individual  knights,  so  it  grew 
more  necessary  to  employ  able  commanders,  irrespective 
of  their  local  influence.  Gunpowder  needed  more  fore- 
thought in  the  commander,  and  more  military  skill.  As 
the  humbler  were  more  and  more  employed  as  soldiers,  so 
more  reliance  was  placed  on  the  musket  and  the  pike ;  the 
bayonet  is  not  an  aristocratic  weapon,  but  belongs  to  an 
army  recruited  from  the  masses. 

The  principle  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  is  not  a  new  one.  In 
the  Statutes  at  Large,  we  find  that  in  1350  no  one  was  to 
find  troops  with  the  exception  of  feudal  levies,  but  by  the 
grant  of  parliament.  Before  this  it  had  been  settled  that 
no  man  was  to  go  out  of  the  shire  except  for  the  defence 
of  the  realm.  By  the  Bill  of  Rights  the  freedom  of  the 
people  was  finally  assured,  that  is  technically.  It  forbade 
the  raising  or  maintaining  of  a  standing  army  without  the 
consent  of  parliament.  Freedom  was  further  secured  by 
the  Mutiny  Act. 

Still  freedom  does  not  depend  on  Acts  of  Parliament, 
and  a  constitutional  question  of  the  greatest  importance 
was  decided  by  the  revolt  of  the  American  colonies. 
Without  entering  into  the  question  of  their  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  mother  country  for  assistance  against  the 
French  and  Indians,  we  may  note  that  the  history  of  their 
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forefathers  both  in  England  and  America  prepared  the  way 
for  their  view  of  their  constitutional  rights.  In  one  colony 
it  was  death  to  leave  without  a  pass  from  the  captain- 
general  : — "  Whosoever  shall  feign  himself  sick  upon  the 
point  of  fight — death."  "  Whoso  shall  not  retreat  when  the 
drum  or  trumpet  soundeth — death."  The  company  of 
adventurers  to  the  Bermudas  required  settlers  "  manfully 
to  fight  like  true  Englishmen."  In  1676  the  governor  of 
Virginia  was  afraid  to  call  out  the  settlers  against  the 
Indians,  for  fear  the  force  should  be  used  to  resent  his 
oppression.  The  citizens  themselves  raised  troops,  and  the 
captain,  whom  the  governor  had  proclaimed  a  rebel,  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses.  In  1636, 
Charles  I.  wished  to  annul  the  charter  of  Massachusetts. 
Preparations  were  made  to  defend  Boston  Harbour,  a 
presage  of  what  was  to  happen  when  the  tea  was  thrown 
into  the  same  harbour  in  1773.  Both  geography  and  a 
better  weapon  were  against  arbitrary  government,  even 
though  it  was  technically  constitutional.  The  American 
colonists  made  use  of  the  skill  in  shooting,  acquired  by  a 
life  in  the  wilderness,  for  regular  warfare.  They  made  up 
for  their  lack  of  discipline  in  a  contest  with  regular  troops 
partly  by  their  practice  in  using  the  rifle,  and  so  success- 
fully, that  bodies  of  riflemen  were  used  henceforth  in 
European  armies. 

Two  amendments  in  the  American  constitution  recognise 
that  a  free  constitution  must  be  based  on  a  citizen  soldiery. 

Article  II.  is  as  follows: — "A  well-regulated  militia 
being  necessary  to  the  security  of  free  states,  the  right  of 
the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed." 

Then  follows  the  corollary,  necessary  in  fact  and  there- 
fore in  the  constitution:  Article  III.  runs: — "No  soldier 
shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any  house  without 
the  consent  of  the  owner  nor  in  time  of  war  but  in  a  man- 
ner prescribed  by  law." 
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The  French  Revolution,  from  whose  influence  no  coun- 
try in  Europe  could  escape,  showed  us  war  on  an  enormous 
scale  : — "  where  every  citizen  must  be  a  soldier,  and  every 
soldier  a  citizen."  Napoleon  disclaimed  the  right  of  other 
governments  to  interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of  France. 
In  the  Peace  of  Campo  Formio  the  first  article  ran  : — 
"  The  emperor  acknowledges  the  French  Republic." 
"  Strike  that  out,"  said  he  :  "  the  Republic  is  like  the  sun 
which  shines  by  its  own  light :  none  but  the  blind  can  fail 
to  see  it.  The  French  people  are  masters  in  their  own 
country ;  they  formed  a  Republic ;  perhaps  they  may 
form  an  aristocracy  to-morrow  ;  and  a  monarchy  the  day 
after.  It  is  their  imprescriptible  right ;  the  form  of  their 
government  is  merely  an  affair  of  domestic  law." 

Whether  for  policy  or  not,  the  soldiers  of  the  revolution 
aided  in  giving  freedom  to  the  oppressed.  Mary  Wool- 
stonecraft  writes  from  Sweden  : — "  The  French  Revolution 
has  not  only  rendered  all  the  more  crowned  heads  more 
cautious,  but  has  so  decreased  everywhere  (excepting 
amongst  themselves)  a  respect  for  nobility,  that  the 
peasantry  have  not  only  lost  their  blind  reverence  for  their 
seigniors,  but  complain  in  a  manly  style  of  oppressions 
which  before  they  did  not  think  of  denominating  such, 
because  they  were  taught  to  consider  themselves  as  a  dif- 
ferent order  of  beings." 

The  Valteline,  in  15 12,  had  been  handed  over  to  the 
Grison  leagues.  When  in  1797  they  revolted,  the  pride  of 
their  peasant  masters  was  deeply  wounded  at  the  sugges- 
tion that  they  should  be  freed.  "  How  could  it  be  imagined 
that  a  peasant  who  drinks  the  waters  of  the  Adda  would 
be  the  equal  of  one  who  drinks  the  waters  of  the  Rhine. 
They  were  highly  offended  at  so  unreasonable  a  proposal, 
as  that  of  equalising  Catholic  peasants  who  spoke  Italian, 
and  were  rich  and  enlightened,  to  Protestant  peasants  who 
spoke  German,  and  were  poor  and  ignorant."      One    of 
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the  clauses  given  to  the  Cisalpine  Republic  contained 
the  principle: — "A  people  cannot  be  subject  to  another 
people,  without  an  infraction  of  public  and  natural 
rights." 

The  advice  the  youthful  general  gave  to  the  Italians 
after  the  battle  of  Campo  Formio  expressed,  whatever  his 
motive  in  giving  it,  the  principle  which  governs  freedom  : — 
"  Compose  your  battalions,  not  of  the  refuse  of  society,  but 
of  citizens  imbued  with  the  principles  of  the  Republic,  and 
deeply  concerned  in  its  prosperity." 

Whatever  the  opinion  formed  of  the  great  soldier — and 
the  ceaseless  rush  of  new  books  about  him  seems  to  indi- 
cate the  increasing  interest  of  his  career  for  a  democracy 
both  in  England  and  America — he  stands  for  the  first  time 
as  the  representative  of  the  poor  in  arms.  He  did  not 
stand  for  a  freedom  like  that  of  the  older  republics  with 
slave  or  subject  populations,  nor  even  for  that  of  Eliza- 
bethan England,  of  which  a  contemporary  writes  that 
though  it  was  the  privilege  of  English  soil  to  make  any 
bondmen  that  came  hither  from  other  realms,  so  soon  as 
they  set  foot  on  land  as  free  of  condition  as  their  masters, 
yet  the  day  labourer  and  the  artificer  had  neither  voice  nor 
authority  in  the  commonwealth,  but  were  to  be  ruled  and 
not  to  rule  other.  When  he  bade  a  lady  stand  from  the 
path  of  a  poor  person  with : — "  Madam,  respect  the  bur- 
den," he  assumed  in  dramatic  incident  the  position  that 
Emerson  assigns  him  as  the  captain  and  king  of  the  indus- 
trial masses.  He  ascribed  his  unexampled  leap  into  a 
throne  to  the  forces  round  him  : — "  Nothing  has  been  more 
simple  than  my  elevation  :  'tis  in  vain  to  ascribe  it  to 
intrigue  or  crime  :  it  was  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  the 
times,  and  to  my  reputation  of  having  fought  well  against 
the  enemies  of  my  country.  I  have  always  marched  with 
the  opinions  of  great  masses,  and  of  events,  .  .  .  my 
son  cannot  replace  me  ;  I  could  not  replace  myself.     I  am 
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the  creature  of  circumstances."  This  is  no  place  for  criti- 
cism of  his  career;  the  salient  fact  is  that  he  struck  a 
lasting  blow  at  monarchy,  just  as  the  Dutch  did  three 
centuries  before,  and  just  as  the  English  did  at  chivalry. 
It  was  given  in  the  same  spirit,  one  of  insistence,  that  the 
people  and  their  occupations  were  great,  and  that  they 
must  all,  even  to  the  villein,  to  the  ragged  conscript,  or 
"  the  beggars  "  of  the  sea,  die  in  the  last  ditch  or  the  last 
battle  for  the  right  of  political  freedom. 

This  arming  of  a  whole  people  produced  some  other 
effects  unintelligible  to  those  who  did  not  know  the  laws 
of  war.  It  made  an  invasion  of  France  difficult  even  to 
the  troops  of  the  Peninsula.  It  was  generally  hoped  that 
they  would  invade  France  immediately  ;  and  there  were 
some  even  there  who  expected  that  they  would  be  in  Paris 
within  a  month  ;  but  as  Wellington  pointed  out  in  his 
dispatch  of  8th  August,  1813  : — "In  that  country  every- 
body is  a  soldier,  the  whole  population  is  armed  and 
organised  under  persons  not,  as  in  other  countries,  inex- 
perienced in  arms,  but  men  who,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
five  and  twenty  years,  in  which  France  has  been  engaged 
in  war  with  all  Europe,  must,  the  majority  of  them  at  least, 
have  served  somewhere." 

War,  even  when  it  is  civil  war,  or  in  a  country  that  is 
overrun  by  a  conquering  enemy,  sweeps  away  much  of  the 
past.  Charles  II.  returned  to  England,  but  not  to  the 
same  kingly  power  which  passed  to  Charles  I.  at  his  coro- 
nation. The  Thirty  Years'  War,  like  the  Hundred  Years' 
War,  broke  down  the  power  of  the  nobles,  and  left  princes 
absolute.  It  broke  down  the  freedom  of  the  people,  but 
when  the  people  fought  successfully,  the  freedom  was  cer- 
tain to  return.  Holland,  America,  and  France  had  set  the 
example,  all  with  arms  in  their  hands ;  and  the  Germans 
learnt  from  the  example,  as  they  showed  in  1848,  when 
they  demanded  free  expression  of  opinion  and  trial  by 
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jury.  The  demand  was  not  an  academic  one,  for  they 
claimed,  as  the  Americans  had  done,  that  every  citizen  had 
a  right  to  bear  arms.  The  claim  has  been  granted,  and 
the  social  laws  of  war  will  operate  as  usual  in  breaking 
down  privilege. 

When  war  becomes  so  vast,  at  last  the  ideal  of  the  best 
lawgivers  is  fulfilled,  that  all  the  people  of  the  land  should 
rise  in  arms  at  a  national  summons.  War  becomes  less  and 
less  desirable,  for  it  has  at  last  equalised  all,  and  made  it 
not  a  game  only  for  princes  and  knights,  but  a  struggle 
where  a  boundless  supply  of  arms  of  precision  enabled  the 
ragged  French  private  to  withstand  the  kings  of  Europe, 
as  the  English  archer  had  withstood  the  French  noblesse. 
It  gave  no  greater  protection  to  the  rich  than  to  the  poor, 
by  the  wearing  of  armour  in  battle  and  the  payment  of 
a  ransom  when  defeated.  It  made  war  a  matter  where  all 
were  not  only  concerned  as  helpless  spectators  or  sufferers, 
but  as  having  a  voice  in  the  matter,  and  an  effective  voice, 
since  all  might  be  called  on  to  risk  their  lives ;  and  in  this 
way  enforced  the  clause  in  the  summons  to  the  model 
parliament  "  that  what  affects  all  shall  be  approved  by  all." 
This  freedom  does  not  rest  upon  this  or  that  law  made  by 
the  legislature,  or  on  this  or  that  safeguard  of  the  constitu- 
tion. These  are  only  means  to  an  end,  and  the  end  is  the 
fixed  habit  of  the  people  to  be  ready  to  take  arms  in  their 
hand  rather  than  to  submit  to  oppression.  Selden,  watch- 
ing civil  conflict,  gave  the  essence  of  the  constitution  as 
follows : — 

"  Question  :  What  law  is  there  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  prince  in  case  he  break  his  covenant  ? 

"Answer:  Though  there  be  no  written  law  for  it,  yet 
there  is  custom,  which  is  the  best  law  of  the  kingdom,  for 
in  England  they  have  always  done  it. 

"  There  is  nothing  expressed  between  the  King  of  Eng- 
land and  the  King  of  France,  that  if  either  invades  the 
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other's  territory,  the  other  shall  take  up  arms  against  him  ; 
and  yet  they  do  it  upon  such  an  occasion." 

This  connection  between  war  and  the  constitution  is  not 
an  antiquarian  matter ;  it  is  not  a  connection  that  has  dis- 
appeared even  in  a  century  as  peaceful  as  ours  has  been. 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  a  great  speech  on  June  26th,  1899, 
dwelt  on  the  disease  of  hatred,  which,  remaining  chronic 
in  the  Transvaal,  spread  across  the  border.  The  first  duty 
of  the  government  was  to  secure  an  amicable  settlement ; 
they  were  not  to  be  hurried  ;  nor  would  they  draw  back. 
It  was  hoped  that  patience  and  moral  pressure  would 
bring  about  a  settlement,  but  "  every  man  of  sense  must 
see  that  there  comes  a  time  when  patience  can  hardly 
be  distinguished  from  weakness,  and  when  moral  pressure 
becomes  a  farce,  which  cannot  be  continued  without  loss 
of  self-respect."  In  replying  to  a  vote  of  thanks,  he 
added  : — "  I  believe  that  we  have  reached  a  critical  and 
a  turning  point  in  the  history  of  the  empire." 

On  27th  July  Mr.  Balfour  stated  that  it  was  "  impossible 
in  the  face  of  the  world,  in  the  eyes  of  the  native  popula- 
tions, and  of  our  Dutch  fellow-subjects  that  we  should 
submit  to  free-born  Englishmen  being  treated  as  if  they 
were  an  inferior  race."  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman, 
on  being  interrogated  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  debate  on  the  Transvaal,  28th  July,  1899, 
admitted  that  there  might  be  circumstances  which  might 
compel  us  to  take  up  arms  in  South  Africa  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  globe.  British  subjects  in  Natal  brought  together,  in 
a  petition  to  the  queen,  the  connection  that  writers  on  the 
constitution  omit : — "  That  men  of  British  origin  engaged 
in  an  industry  of  vital  concern  to  the  prosperity  of  all 
South  Africa  should  labour  on  sufferance  under  unjust 
laws  partially  administered,  that  they  should  contribute 
nearly  the  whole  revenue  of  the  state  and  have  no  voice 
in  its  disposal,  that  while  themselves  rigorously  disarmed 
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they  should  have  to  watch  the  fruits  of  their  labour  being 
applied  to  swell  the  military  strength  of  the  class  which 
holds  their  liberties  and  even  their  lives  at  its  disposal  : 
this  is  a  position  repugnant  to  good  sentiments.  .  .  . 
Your  Majesty's  Petitioners  feel  that  it  is  time  that  this 
state  of  things  should  be  radically  reformed,  and  while 
yielding  to  none  in  their  appreciation  of  the  blessings  of 
peace,  they  are  assured  that  only  thus  can  peace  be  put  on 
a  firm  foundation." 

The  words  used  by  Lord  Selborne  and  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  might  have  been  applied  to  the  com- 
ing of  Scandinavians  and  Normans,  now  that  it  is  known 
that  they  were  not  idle  freebooters.  They  might  explain 
the  distrust  of  and  dislike  felt  to  them  by  the  Saxons,  or 
by  the  Welsh  and  Scotch  to  the  English.  A  problem  of 
this  sort  can  scarcely  ever  be  settled  peaceably.  The  initial 
difficulty  is  solved  by  force,  whether  used  or  in  the  back- 
ground ;  the  subsequent  difficulties  disappear  before  the 
character  of  the  constitution  that  is  formed  by  the  alien 
immigrants.  The  relation  of  the  Boers  with  the  Uitlanders 
have  always  been  strained  to  the  verge  of  war,  in  spite  of 
President  Kriiger  having  told  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  in 
1 88 1  that  before  annexation  British  subjects  had  complete 
freedom  of  trade  in  the  Transvaal.  In  much  the  same  way 
Scandinavian  merchants  traded  at  "  Sudvirke,"  and  in  much 
the  same  way  the  Normans  found  a  welcome  at  the  English 
court  from  the  time  of  Ethelred.  It  is  the  coming  of  the 
immigrants  in  large  bodies  and  the  difference  of  their  pur- 
suits that  creates  the  difficulty.  Scandinavian,  Norman, 
and  Englishman  were  artisans  and  traders,  and  in  a  higher 
stage  of  civilisation  than  Welsh  or  Scotch  or  Saxons,  as 
now  the  civilisation  of  the  English  is  in  a  farther  stage 
than  that  of  the  Boers.  "  The  Uitlanders  consisted  of 
merchants,  tradesmen,  professional  men,  artisans  and 
labourers,  most  of  them  coming  from  the  United  Kingdom." 
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Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  pleaded  in  excuse  for  the 
Boers  what  might  have  been  said  of  the  Welsh  in  retreat- 
ing to  their  mountains,  of  the  Saxons  ceding  the  north  and 
east  of  England  to  the  Scandinavians,  of  the  English 
retreating  to  Scotland  and  Constantinople,  of  the  Scandi- 
navians retiring  to  the  Orkneys,  to  the  west  of  Scotland, 
to  the  east  of  England,  and  even  to  Iceland  before  the 
stern  and  distasteful  government  of  their  kings  : — 

"  Consider  the  history  of  the  Boer  people.  It  was  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  quietly  living  by  themselves  in 
their  own  way  that  they  trekked  into  the  North  and  occu- 
pied the  country  which  they  now  possess.  Therefore  when 
an  invasion  of  active  and  resolute  men  of  modern  habits 
comes  on  them,  however  profitable  it  may  be  to  the 
finances  of  their  country,  still  they  feel  themselves  ousted 
from  that  life — a  narrow  type  of  life  it  may  be — which  they 
live.  It  is  not  a  case  of  a  few  immigrants  coming  into  a 
great  community  and  demanding  public  rights,  municipal 
or  political.  What  the  Boers  see  is  that  they  are  being 
swamped  and  upset  in  the  life  which  they  prefer  by  this 
huge  invasion.  It  is  hopeless  for  them  to  resist,  and  there- 
fore I  cannot  say  I  sympathise  with  it,  but  I  should  be 
very  much  astonished  if  there  is  any  one  who  cannot  under- 
stand how  natural  the  feeling  is  on  their  part." 

Mr.  Balfour  drew  on  history  for  example  of  the  way  in 
which  alien  races  have  become  one  in  our  empire.  In 
Canada  two  races,  not  nearly  so  akin  as  those  in  South 
Africa,  separated  by  religion  as  well  as  race,  by  just  dealing 
and  confidence,  have  been  united.  The  laws  that  govern 
empire  making,  including  constitutions,  allow  of  no  palter- 
ing with  this  question.  The  union  must  be  made,  or  the 
empire  will  not  be  made ;  the  constitution  must  work  out 
so  that  all  may  have  justice,  or  it  will  be  suspended.  The 
situation  has  never  been  a  pleasant  one  for  the  population 
whose  land  has  attracted  the  immigrants.     The  Marquis  of 
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Salisbury  takes  the  present  instance  which  is  included 
under  the  general  principle  : — "  I  do  not  altogether  blame 
President  Kriiger  for  the  kind  of  panic  which  appears  to 
have  seized  on  him  and  his  advisers  at  the  irruption  of  the 
gold-diggers  in  1886.  It  is  not  a  very  attractive  population 
at  first  sight,  and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  they  might 
have  felt  some  anxiety  lest  those  gold-diggers  should  be 
able  to  so  completely  obtain  the  government  that  the 
Dutch  might  suffer  precisely  the  same  disadvantages  which 
the  British  Uitlanders  are  suffering  now."  And  yet  the 
question  cannot  be  shelved,  for  in  Mr.  Balfour's  words  the 
Transvaal  is  not  an  isolated  community,  and  cannot  be 
treated  as  "  an  island,  let  us  say,  separated  from  any  great 
continental  area — an  island  in  the  Atlantic  or  Indian 
oceans."  Mr.  Balfour  recommended  "  patience,  and  an  end- 
less desire  to  prevent  matters  going  to  extremity."  The 
same  desire  can  be  traced  in  the  conduct  of  Cnut,  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  of  Edward  I.  when  he  submitted 
the  questions  as  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  to  an  arbitration 
board  of  English  and  Scotch  commissioners.  The  Boer 
question  will  be  settled  in  the  way  that  all  constitutions 
are  made  which  serve  free  peoples,  by  force  that  is  vitalised 
through  freedom  and  justice. 

The  world  is  only  gradually  armed  as  its  industrial 
organisation  progresses.  No  inventor  can  suddenly  give 
his  people  a  superiority  they  do  not  deserve.  The  use  of 
artillery  is  regulated  by  the  ability  to  cast  cannon,  and  this 
by  the  progress  in  smelting  iron  ;  just  as  the  forging  of  the 
sword  was  the  sign  of  the  workmanship  of  the  smith,  when 
smithing  included  all  handicrafts.  With  slave  labour,  or 
slave  courage,  no  land  can  be  long  prosperous,  or  long  free 
from  invasion.  To  break  down  a  free  industrial  organisa- 
tion the  military  strength  must  be  in  a  separate  class,  and 
then  an  invader  is  welcomed  by  those  who  have  everything 
to  gain  by   a  change  of  masters.     The  growth  of  demo- 
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cracy  is  incomprehensible  to  those  who  know  nothing 
of  the  history  of  weapons.  It  appears  as  one  of  the  signs 
of  the  times,  and  the  approaching  reign  of  the  Prince  of 
Darkness.  Historically  it  signifies  that  the  land  is  free, 
that  men  receiving  the  rewards  of  their  own  labours  have 
the  greatest  inducement  to  "  turn  a  desert  into  a  garden." 
The  "weaponed  man"  is  the  freeman.  The  chief,  who 
spends  his  "  hoard "  in  hiring  hearth-comrades  and 
settling  them  on  the  land  in  reward  for  military  service, 
replenishes  his  land  with  men,  who  cultivate  and  defend  it. 
The  churl,  the  villein,  the  plebeian  become  free  as  arms  are 
placed  in  their  hands.  They  welcome  invasion,  since  the 
social  truth  is  that  only  armed  churls  can  keep  the  land ;  and 
this  truth  makes  them  free.  Even  if  their  land  becomes 
the  prey  of  the  invader,  the  men  who  take  it  as  "  sword 
land  "  hold  it  as  freemen,  and  demand  the  law  of  the  land 
itself,  of  Edgar  or  of  Edward.  The  weaker  races  find  a 
refuge  in  the  mountains  ;  the  oppressed  of  each  people  find 
a  refuge  beyond  the  seas.  Industrial  slavery  in  its  worst 
form  is  impossible.  Only  those  who  are  hopelessly 
inferior  can  be  enslaved,  and  if  their  conquerors  cannot 
teach  them  to  be  free,  the  laws  of  war  will  not  allow  their 
empire  to  continue  to  exist. 

The  arming  of  infantry,  "  the  kings  taking  their  stand 
among  the  footmen,"  shall  always  be  the  test  of  lasting 
empire.  The  bow,  the  plebeian  weapon,  must  be  used,  and 
the  bow  can  only  be  wielded  by  a  people  used  to  it  from 
childhood ;  a  strong  infantry  cannot  be  improvised. 
Richard,  the  popular  king,  employs  it.  The  French 
nobility  hate  it.  Their  power  breaks  from  below,  for  they 
cannot  keep  their  land  safe  from  the  English,  who  make 
their  king  pay  tribute.  When  "a  poor  knight"  commands 
them,  and  they  are  ready  to  go  to  the  assault  on  foot,  Italy, 
the  prey  of  a  mercenary  cavalry,  can  neither  bar  their 
invasion  or  retreat. 
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In  England,  each  stage  in  arming  the  people  is  a  stage 
of  industrial  and  constitutional  progress.  The  slave 
becomes  free,  when  his  master  gives  him  weapons  ;  the 
villeins  have  constitutional  rights  when  their  king  arms 
them.  The  House  of  Commons,  whether  it  is  an  assembly 
for  executing  justice,  for  calling  together  landowners,  a 
representation  of  worth,  or  of  tax-payers,  is,  in  fact,  the 
assembly,  prototypes  of  which  are  found  throughout  the 
land  wherever  men  assemble  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
whose  voices  are  heard  on  the  inquest,  and  whose  chieftains 
or  representatives  receive  investiture  by  the  presentation  of 
weapons. 

In  England  the  kings  are  archers  as  the  Norse  kings 
and  Norman  William  were ;  the  most  popular  pride  them- 
selves on  the  use  of  the  bow.  The  crown  with  artillery 
and  bowmen  no  longer  needs  feudal  service,  and  tenures 
in  chivalry  go  out  of  fashion.  In  the  great  rebellion,  the 
men  of  the  east,  whose  industrial  organisation  is  far  ahead 
of  the  mountain  lands,  care  nothing  for  their  landlords. 
The  land  is  rented  at  its  money  value,  and  the  tenants 
"  have  the  spirit  that  will  go  as  far  as  a  gentleman  will." 
The  musket  and  the  bayonet  are  the  decisive  weapons,  and 
not  the  lance.  Then  there  follows  rebellion  in  the  Empire, 
supported  this  time  by  the  rifle.  Through  Europe,  as  well 
as  in  the  infant  republic,  all  men  are  claiming  the  right  to 
bear  arms. 

The  readiness  for  war  makes  it  impossible  to  put  down 
labour,  when  it  contests  its  rights  with  capital.  But  there 
is  yet  a  farther  step.  In  the  dawn  of  history  the  industrial 
peoples  fenced  their  lands  with  better  weapons.  These 
slowly  passed  across  the  frontiers,  and  men  in  the  outer 
circle  could  no  longer  be  made  "payers  of  tithe  and  tribute." 
M.  I.  S.  Bloch  forecast  the  future  of  war ;  the  difficulty  of 
the  attack,  the  superiority  of  the  defence.  In  England,  at 
all  events,  no  one  attended;  his  book  was  only  lately  trans- 
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lated.  We  were  to  be  in  Pretoria  in  three  months,  or  at 
least  in  six.  The  insolence  of  peasant  farmers  would  soon 
be  chastised.  In  May  we  are  in  Bloemfontein.  Weapons 
have  passed  beyond  the  area  of  Europe,  and  not  the 
artillery  but  the  rifle  decides  the  contest.  There  is  need, 
according  to  M.  Jean  de  Bloch  in  the  Contemporary  Review^ 
not  for  the  drilling  of  the  soldier,  but  the  courage  of  the 
freeman  in  future  wars.  Such  is  the  lesson  of  that  in  the 
Transvaal.  The  industrial  organisation  still  tells.  With 
justice  to  the  Uitlanders  the  Boers  would  have  had  no  war 
at  all.  To  themselves  they  have  been  so  just,  that  their 
land  is  worth  making  an  heroic  fight  for.  The  lesson  of  the 
Transvaal  War,  if  these  writers  are  correct,  is  that  just  as 
Europe  worried  itself  over  a  conference  to  stop  the  growth 
of  armaments,  the  laws  of  war  were  silently  working,  as 
they  have  been  from  the  beginning  of  history,  to  make  wars 
less  frequent.  The  one  thing  needful  will  be  the  manhood 
that  does  not  shrink  from  battle,  and  the  arming  of 
democracy  ;  that  democracy  which  has  grown  from  the 
little  seed  of  the  "  weaponed  man  "  who  claimed  his  share 
in  the  fruits  of  the  land  as  a  right,  and  which  is  now  over- 
shadowing the  whole  earth. 

The  law  of  the  holding  of  empire  is  taught  not  once 
only,  but  whenever  an  empire,  whichever  it  may  be,  is 
threatened.  When  foreign  observers  were  filled  with  joy 
at  our  military  disasters,  one  thing  was  wanting  to  make 
the  cup  run  over.  That  thing  remained  wanting.  It  was 
that  the  people  as  a  whole,  apart  from  an  aristocratic  or  a 
wealthy  class,  should  be  unwilling  to  face  peril  and  hardship, 
to  cast  aside  their  every-day  occupations,  and  volunteer  in 
thousands  to  take  up  the  rifle.  Not  only  here  or  there  in 
Britain,  not  only  here  and  there  throughout  the  world,  but 
through  the  whole  land  and  throughout  the  whole  empire 
men  came  of  their  own  free  will  to  defend  their  flag.  In 
the  Anglo-Saxon  past  every  freeman  was  called  on  to  bear 
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arms  ;  under  the  Norman  and  Angevin  kings  he  was  forced 
to  do  so.  In  mediaeval  England  villein  and  freeman  prac- 
tised with  the  bow,  which  in  turn  gave  way  to  the  fire-arm. 
Only  a  democracy  can  be  so  armed,  and  a  democracy  must 
be  so  armed  if  the  principles  by  which  it  lives  are  not  to 
perish  for  the  time.  Only  by  this  arming  of  the  democracy 
can  the  empire  be  safeguarded.  Lord  Salisbury  at  this 
turning-point  of  empire  has  formulated  the  law  : — "  What 
you  have  to  provide  is  the  means  of  learning  the  handling 
of  rifles,  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  man  within  reach  of 
his  own  cottage.  If  he  has  not  to  travel  away,  he  will 
learn — not  with  any  great  expenditure  of  time  and  with 
scarcely  any  expenditure  of  money — he  will  learn  to  emu- 
late the  skill  and  the  fame  of  his  ancestors  many  centuries 
ago,  when  by  the  practice  of  archery  they  raised  this 
country  to  its  high  level  of  military  glory.  They  can  only 
gain  it  by  constant  practice.  It  can  only  be  set  on  foot  in 
the  parishes.  It  is  not  a  thing  which  can  come  from  the 
centre.  .  .  .  This  is  the  security  for  our  present  pros- 
perity, for  our  future  tranquillity,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
empire  of  which  you  are  so  proud,  but  it  must  be  done  by 
the  population  being  prepared  to  take  part  in  the  struggle 
for  liberty  and  independence,  and  endowed  with  the  prac- 
tice and  the  knowledge  that  shall  make  them  take  part  with 
success." 

XII.     The  Freedom  of  Britain  and  of  the 
World 

THE  ordinary  student  of  our  constitution  has  two  alterna- 
tives. He  may  study  it  in  itself,  and  under  the  guidance  of 
most  able  writers  he  will  find  his  mind  trained  to  commit 
to  memory  the  most  recondite  minutiae,  "so  that  ever  after 
he  will  be  among  the  learned  more  worshipful  on  account 
of  that  decoration."     Or  he  may  ask  what  is  the  living 
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force  that  made  it.  He  may  look  at  it  from  an  imperial 
point  of  view,  and  ponder  whether  after  all  it  had  anything 
to  do  with  empire-making,  and  if  its  laws  are  discoverable. 
At  first  sight  what  can  seem  so  out  of  the  way  as  for  a  con- 
stitutional writer  to  say  anything  about  weapons  ?  Even 
the  knights  elected  in  the  county  court  are  not  mentioned 
as  being  girt  with  a  sword  there,  any  more  than  notice 
is  taken  of  their  armour  and  their  tabards.  Dates  are  all 
that  is  known  about  them,  and  when  there  were  two  and 
when  three,  but  why  two  or  why  three  the  deponent 
knoweth  not. 

The  laws  of  war  are  not,  however,  peculiar  to  this  realm. 
All  society  from  prehistoric  periods  is  governed  by  them. 
They  regulate  the  sway  of  tribe  over  tribe  ;  they  fix  the 
time  when  one  area  shall  embrace  another,  and  bronze 
shall  invade  stone,  with  all  that  this  means  in  its  train. 
They  will  not  permit  long  tyranny,  either  of  the  savage  or 
of  the  empire.  When  the  slave  comes  against  the  free  "a 
thousand  shall  flee  before  one."  Nor  will  they  allow  man- 
hood to  be  purchased  to  fight  any  nation's  battles,  and 
prop  up  any  empire.  They  will  apportion  with  nice  dis- 
crimination the  measure  of  loss,  when  a  nation  is  not  fully 
armed,  how  much  land  it  is  to  lose,  and  how  long  its  men 
are  to  remain  in  serfdom.  They  will  force  the  conquerors 
to  coalesce  with  the  conquered,  if  the  rulers  are  to  blame 
and  the  people  conquered  have  only  failed  in  unity  and  are 
not  utterly  spiritless.  Their  fire  purges  away  the  dross, 
but  does  not  destroy  the  true  metal.  They  will  give  the 
chance  to  the  nation  that  is  sound  of  arming,  they  will 
force  their  kings  to  offer  it ;  and  as  they  arm  and  fight  in 
a  righteous  cause,  it  will  secure  them  bread.  In  their  daily 
avocations,  as  they  chaffer  with  their  lord's  steward,  they 
shall  feel  the  sword  of  their  fellows  protecting  them.  Or  if 
they  have  heart  to  take  their  freedom  when  more  hardly 
pressed,  they  shall  escape  to  the  mountains,  or  to  the  out- 
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isles  of  the  ocean.  The  struggle  for  liberty  shall  be  long 
but  they  can  summon  the  mountain  men  to  aid  them,  and 
give  them  in  return  equal  rights.  The  liberty  fought  for  at 
home  shall  follow  them  across  the  sea,  and  give  them 
whole  continents  as  their  "sword-land."  And,  as  they 
dwell  there,  they  shall  know  that  the  heritage  is  theirs  as 
long  as  their  right  hands  hold  the  title. 

They  are  not  at  the  mercy  of  the  sporadic  inventor,  who 
might  have  butchered  thousands  to  make  "  a  Roman  holi- 
day," but  are  ruled  by  the  law  of  invention.  Their  city 
infantry  shall  not  wait  till  the  time  of  Wallace  to  learn  how 
to  close  their  ranks.  The  laws  of  war  as  well  as  those  of 
geography  are  on  the  side  of  the  plebeian  soldier  against 
the  noble  horse-soldier,  on  the  side  of  the  agriculturist 
against  the  mountaineer,  who,  in  spite  of  race  hatred,  is  to 
be  taught  the  advantage  of  uniting  with  the  men  of  the 
plains,  if  he  can  do  so  on  equal  terms. 

Again,  the  laws  of  war  are  peculiar  to  no  age.  Arming 
the  plebeian  secures  his  freedom  alike  in  the  ancient  and 
the  modern  world.  Strong  isolated  fortresses  and  heavy 
armour  preserve  oligarchies.  But  the  missile  weapon  defies 
all  the  efforts  of  the  weapon-smith  and  the  military  archi- 
tect. Infantry  before  and  after  Wallace  is  the  greatest 
strength  of  an  army.  Empire  and  security  can  only  be 
gained  by  arming  the  plebeian.  Mercantile  peoples  do  not 
grow  corrupt  where  the  industrial  organisation  is  free.  It 
is  not  luxury  which  saps  the  strength  of  a  people  ;  it  is 
oppression,  where  the  rank  and  file  are  denied  their  due 
share  of  the  fruits  of  labour.  The  fall  of  the  Italian  cities, 
their  decay  in  commerce  and  art,  is  the  direct  result  of  a 
warfare  that  was  mercenary,  and  that  did  not  employ  the 
citizen  soldier. 

Looking  back,  there  is  no  surprise  that  the  great 
conqueror  did  not  interfere  with  free  assemblies,  though  he 
covered  the  land  with  castles.      He  did  not  because  he 
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dared  not.  Or  to  a  man  so  great  let  us  give  the  due  meed 
of  praise,  and  say  that  he  was  of  Norse  blood,  duke  of  a 
Norse  settlement,  made  probably  for  freedom's  sake,  and  as 
almost  his  last  words  showed,  he  knew  how  to  treat  his 
Normans',  and  men  of  the  north  also.  Gradually  as  the  laws 
of  war  are  better  known,  the  constitution  reflects  them,  and 
the  people  being  better  armed  are  free. 

Mr.  Seebohm's  great  book  shows  us  one  side  of  the 
illustration  of  the  law  that  an  improvement  in  military 
organisation  means  an  improvement  in  the  industrial  also. 
The  lot  of  the  villein  grows  better,  not  worse,  from  the  time 
of  Alfred,  while  it  is  worse,  not  better,  among  the  less  war- 
like people,  just  across  the  Wye.  The  world  was  gradually 
armed  with  the  better  weapon,  the  fence  of  bronze  and  then 
of  steel  included  more  and  yet  more  peoples. 

Gradually,  too,  the  area  of  plebeian  arming  grew.  The 
weapons  passed  from  hand  to  hand  across  the  frontiers  by 
the  usual  paths  of  trade.  The  plebeian  soldier  passed  too. 
News  of  his  prowess  travelled.  In  England  the  men,  who 
are  to  gain  the  Mise  of  Lewes,  rejoice  in  their  popular  song 
that  infantry  have  overthrown  knights  abroad.  With  this 
power  of  infantry,  the  representatives  of  the  plebeian 
soldiery,  and  not  of  the  knights  only,  enter  the  House  of 
Commons.  They  make  that  house,  for  the  lesser  feudal 
soldiers  join  them.  The  model  parliament  is  an  instance 
of  obedience  to  the  laws  of  war.  "  That  what  affects  all, 
shall  be  approved  by  all  "  is  their  fulfilment.  The  plebeian 
soldiery  cross  their  own  frontiers.  They  come  with  the 
Genoese  cross-bowmen ;  they  meet  the  French  knight  when 
he  lands  in  Scotland,  or  when  the  Scot  enters  the  service  of 
France,  they  overthrow  him  in  a  fair  field,  when  the  prince 
stands  among  them.  They  carry  the  strength  of  the  churl 
to  Italy,  and  in  the  French  ranks  they  laugh  at  the 
mercenary  horsemen  of  Italy,  and  teach  the  German 
nobility  a  lesson.     The  lesson  is  badly  learnt  in  France,  for 
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it  takes  some  centuries  to  teach  it ;  but  through  it,  at  all 
events,  France  is  made  one  people.  England  and  Scotland 
know  it  better,  and  can  rely  on  their  own  native  troops. 

Again,  the  military  and  industrial  organisation  go 
together.  The  native  peasantry  must  be  well  fed,  or  the 
kingdom  will  have  to  employ  mercenaries.  The  plebeian 
triumphs,  when  he  overthrows  the  mailed  knight  with  the 
bow,  when  he  takes  his  castles,  working  the  royal  artillery  ; 
when  a  king  is  himself  a  bowman,  a  king  who  was  at  the 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  when  "the  whole  realm  is  the 
queen's  armoury."  The  aristocracy  has  a  farther  fall,  when, 
with  the  improvement  of  the  industrial  organisation,  the 
lord  is  no  longer  the  "  bread-giver,"  the  leader  of  a  band 
of  devoted  tenantry  and  retainers.  The  successors  of  the 
"  hearth-comrades  "  and  thegns  pay  a  money  rent  for  land 
instead  of  military  service,  and  "  fight  for  their  own  hand." 
The  sword  of  the  lord  and  of  his  tenants  is  no  longer  needed 
to  protect  the  estate,  since  the  mightier  sword  of  the  justice 
of  the  king  guards  the  whole  realm.  The  feudal  tenure  of 
land  dies  out  by  a  natural  process,  and  with  it  the  feudal 
nobility.  The  king  is  no  longer  a  personal  monarch, 
ruling  by  hereditary  right,  whose  land  is  his  manor. 
Sovereignty  once  more  becomes  an  office,  and  the  king 
derives  his  origin  from  the  people,  as  he  did  when  he  was 
the  leader  of  colonists.  In  the  great  rebellion  the  east 
triumphs  over  the  west.  This  is  the  final  assertion  of  the 
supremacy  of  East  Anglia,  of  the  free  Norse  blood,  of  the 
institutions  of  the  men  of  the  plain  with  their  settled  homes 
over  the  men  of  the  mountains,  whose  political  life  is 
ordered  by  clans,  and  who  are  devoted  to  the  tribal  chief. 
The  adherents  of  the  west  to  the  less  noble  ideal  of  law  is 
recorded  in  the  churches  of  Cornwall,  for  that  loyal  county 
thus  preserved  the  letter  of  thanks,  written  by  the  king's 
own  hand.  In  the  next  stage,  the  Revolution,  the  plebeian 
with  arms  in  his  hand  wrests  justice  from  his  sovereign, 
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and  for  the  last  time.  He  alone  has  the  formal  right  to 
control  the  armed  force  since  centuries  of  warfare  have 
done  their  work,  and  any  troops  the  crown  can  hire  are  but 
a  fraction  of  the  great  army,  which  is  the  nation. 

The  plebeian  has  crossed  the  sea ;  and  here,  ungrateful 
as  he  was  to  the  mother  country  in  many  ways,  the 
plebeian  colonist  triumphs  on  the  battlefields  of  America, 
as  he  had  done  on  the  battlefields  of  England  and  of 
France,  of  Scandinavia  and  Germany,  Italy  and  of 
the  Low  Countries,  and  on  the  battle-place  which  is  peculi- 
arly his  own,  since  it  was  almost  beneath  the  dignity  of 
feudal  chivalry  to  contend  upon  the  sea.  The  area  of  the 
plebeian  constitutions  prevailed  against  the  area  guarded 
by  the  nobles,  just  as  stone  shatters  on  bronze,  and  bronze 
on  steel.  The  lance  of  the  horse-soldier  is  impotent  to  pre- 
vent his  advance,  as  he  passes  on  to  claim  the  fairest  lands, 
carrying  the  spade  and  mattock  with  him,  and  carrying 
therefore  also  the  bow,  the  musket,  or  the  rifle.  In  the  last 
struggle  for  freedom,  which  is  not  for  one  people  only,  but 
to  secure  the  right  of  the  men  of  all  peoples  who  wish  to 
make  their  homes  in  the  reserves  of  nature,  he  comes  from 
Australia,  Canada  and  New  Zealand  with  rifles  and 
artillery,  the  weapons  of  the  plebeian,  teaching  again  the 
lesson  of  the  importance  of  infantry  and  missiles,  and 
carries  equality  with  him. 
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Abyssinia,  English  weapons  in,  479. 

Achilles,  233,  476. 

Adam  Smith,  222,  269. 

yEgatian  Islands,  93. 

Agricola,  145,  323,  621. 

Agriculture 

and  architecture,  458 ;  attempt 
to  tie  men  to  the  soil,  610  ; 
Celtic  superior  to  German,  455  ; 
colonial  policy,  q.v.  138-44  ; 
encouraged  by  Norman  kings, 
162  ;  enclosures  and  decay  of 
peasantry,  617  ;  influence  of 
monasteries,  163 ;  irrigation  in 
Egypt  and  Assyria,  138-9,  144; 
, ,  in  Egypt  under  the  English, 
169  ;  Norwegian,  404,  405  ;  and 
settled  life,  20  ;  and  smith-work, 
482,  484 ;  v.  also  Empires,  Land 
abandoned,  Land,  the  utilisation 
of. 

Alcuin,  326,  402,  555. 

Aldershot,  fertility  of,  65. 

Alexander,  140-3,  308,  309,  413,  563. 

Alfred,  13,  137,  259,  260,  336,  402, 
412,  417,    485,    503,   553,    554, 

555- 

Alien  Act,  the,  377. 

Alien  immigration,  v.  Immigration. 

Alien  invasion,  288. 

Alienage,  370. 

Alison,  Sir  A.,  31,  33,  417. 

America 

constitution,  632  ;  immigration, 
q.v.  ;  Indians,  q.v.  ;  national 
life   of,    President   Lincoln    on, 


102,  103  ;  rifle,  skill  with,  632  ; 

taxation  of,   182 ;    troops,  disin- 
clination   of    English    to    fight 

against,   386. 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  444,  466. 
Amsterdam,  153. 
Anderida,  Wood  of,  469. 
Angels,  33. 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  the,  26,   56, 

331,  341,  379,  485,  488,  606. 
Anna  Comnena,  588. 
Anselm,  Archbishop,  548. 
Anthropology,  15,  96. 
Antwerp,  153. 
Arabs,  235. 
Arbitration 

mediaeval,  120;     ,,      great  court 

of,  not  needed,  462. 
Arc,  Joan  of,  75,  3 13,  317,  Z%3,  624. 
Archery,  practice  of,  enforced,   196, 

619. 
Architecture 

cathedrals,  the  age  of  the,  23  ; 

contrast  between    Norman  and 

Saxon,    337  ;      decay    of,    23 ; 

military,  and  L  chivalry,    581,    v. 

Fortification ;  painting  and,  24  ; 

Scotland  borrows  its,    23,  371  ; 

settled  homes  and,  484  ;  stages 

of,    21  ;     under  warlike   kings, 

402,  404. 
Argo,  chip  of  the,  673. 
Argolis,  434. 
Aristotle,   53,    100,    403,   465,    548, 

578,    586. 
Arminius,  466,  553. 
Armour 
Material  oj 

Bronze,   451;    hide,   443,    45°  5 
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iron,  q.v.  ;  wicker,  450;  wood, 
v.  Shield. 

Improvements  in 

chain,  not  worn  by  the  bronze 
men,  434;  ,,  the  byrnie,  471, 
477,493,506,520;  ,,  of  Rus- 
sian troops,  568 ;  chivalric,  con- 
stantly strengthened,  581,  582  ; 
,,  grows  heavier  and  heavier, 
584 ;  ,,  knight  cannot  stand 
up  in,  at  Agincourt,  614  ;  ,, 
pierced  by  the  bow,  q.v.  ;  ,, 
tilting  armour,  insupportable 
weight  of,  585  ;  limits  to  superi- 
ority given  by,  568-76  ;  Norse 
manufacture,  decline  in,  571  ; 
plate,  Byzantine,  568 ;  „  in 
North  Europe,  583 ;  spoils  of 
the  enemy  used  as  an  arsenal, 
505  ;  thegns,  given  to,  493. 

Tactics  and  light  armour 
heavy  armour  discarded  in  moun- 
tain   warfare,    559,    574;    light 
armour    of    the     Turks,    570  ; 
,,     Welsh,  574;  v.  Tactics. 
Arms  and  armour 

Provision  of 

Assize  of"  arms,  588  ;  crown,  the 
realm  should  be  the  armoury  of 
the,  541;  ,,  "sith  the  whole 
realm  is  Elizabeth's  armoury," 
622 ;  Norway,  Laws  of,  506  ; 
not  to  be  engrossed,  598 ; 
parishes,  the,  622 ;  prohibited 
to  servants  in  husbandry,  610  ; 
Rome,  in  republican,  505  ; 
Spaniards  sell  their  arms,  392  ; 
Statutes  on,  408,  435  ;  view  of, 
by  the  sheriffs  in  1252,  602  ; 
wealthy,  objection  of,  to  the  poor 
keeping,  580;  ,,  at  Athens 
and  Rome  proportionate  to  the 
income  of,  600,  601  ;  William 
I.  546. 

Symbolise  and  protect  states  of  society 
Athens  and  Rome,  at,  601,  660 ; 
bayonet,  bow,  pike,  rifle,  472, 
596,  630,  644 ;  breechloaders, 
427  ;  ceorl,  rank  of  the,  482 ; 
chivalry,  q.v. ;  coat  of  arms  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  in  the 
King's  Bench,  279  ;  , ,  marks 
a  title  to  land  or  kingdom, 
272  ;  democracy  of  warfare, 
q.v.  ;   freedom,   q.v.  ;   freemen, 


carried  by  all  in  Elizabeth's 
time,  527,  622 ;  rapier,  the, 
and  the  salon,  18 ;  slaves 
freed  by  iron,  437 ;  stone  age 
meets  the  iron,  445,  478  ;  sword, 
q.v.  ;  ,,  Nubian,  478  ;  symbol 
of  the  Norman  Conquest,  the 
bow,  539. 
Arms,  growing  efficiency  of 

area  of  better  arms  suddenly  en- 
larged, 442,  443,  444,  453,  470, 
478  ;  ,,  evils  of  this,  438,  439  ; 
condemnation  of,  from  time  to 
time,  119,  578,  579,  588;  in- 
ferior arms  not  at  once  super- 
seded, 434,  447  ;  „  used  in  the 
west  of  England,  v.  Law  of  the 
west  against  the  east,  436  ; 
,,  material,  copies  from  those 
in,  434 ;  justice  symbolised  by, 
v.  Sword,  292. 
Arms,  materials  of 

Bronze 

armour  of  the  Romans,  600 ; 
arms  of  the  chieftain  at  first  of, 
433 ;  Assyrian  helmets  in  the 
Persian  war,  451  ;  Avesta,  in 
the,  447  ;  cannon  made  of,  at 
the  time  of  the  Armada,  432  ; 
cutting  edge  of,  434,  454;  Numa, 
in  the  law  of,  447  ;  Peru,  just 
known  in,  458  ;  shields  borrowed 
from  Greece,  450  ;  superior  to 
soft  iron,  454  ;  swords  of,  434, 
v.  Swords. 

Flint 
cutting  edge  of,   433,   454 ;   re- 
ligious   ceremonies,    survival  of, 
in,  448. 

Iron 

Africa,  measure  of  value  in,  479; 
age  should  be  called  the  steel, 
453  ;  America,  not  known  in, 
442  ;  Assyria,  armour  in,  446  ; 
bronze  age,  known  in,  446 ; 
England  no  longer  leads  the  way 
in,  455  ;  English  mediasval,  im- 
ported from  France,  483 ;  free- 
dom aided  by,  437  ;  Germans, 
very  scarce  among,  445  ;  pro- 
duction of,  the  criterion  of  pro- 
gress, 454  ;  sea-coal  difficult  for 
smelting,  with,  432  ;  ships  and 
the  British  carrying  trade,  432 ; 
softness  of,  454. 
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Ironless  races,  domain  of  the, 
442. 

Overlapping  of,  434,  445,  454. 

Steel 

iron  age,  really  the,  453  ;  sup- 
posed to  be  a  natural  product, 
456. 

Stone 

stone  age,  scarcely  any  advance 
on,  in  Peru,  458;  arrow-heads  of, 
433  >  443>  445  '■>  axes  and  chisels 
of,  433  ;  Hastings,  weapons  used 
at>  539  5  slingers  in  Norwegian 
battles,  434 ;  ,,  Irish  against 
the  Anglo-Normans,  560  :  ritual, 
survival  of,  in,  448,  449 ;  wea- 
pons, improvement  in,  440. 

Wood 
axes  and  swords  of,  433  ;  v.  the 
shield. 
Arms  used  at  close  quarters 

Axe 

bronze  copied  from  stone,  445  ; 
the  l«  Hel "  of  Magnus,  475. 

Club 
Ethiopians,    of   the,    445  ;    the 
primeval  weapon,  443. 

Lance 

inferior  to  the  bow,  550  ;  ,,  at 
Poictiers.  592. 

Pike  and  bayonet 

plebeian  weapons,  631. 

Spear 

circle  of  spears,  against  cavalry 
at  Bouvines,  614  ;  ,,  at  Stam- 
ford Bridge,  519  ;  ,,  Germans, 
first  rank  of,  armed  with,  455  ; 
"Quirites,"  the,  466;  Scottish 
inferiority  of,  571  ;  wages  of 
spearmen,  619. 

Sword,  great  value  of  the 

Anglo-Saxon  weapons,  latest  de- 
velopment of,  479 ;  ,,  in  the 
laws  of  the,  less  efficient  than  the 
spear,  599  ;  Arthur,  of,  476  ; 
Celtic  inferior  to  the  Spanish, 
45  5 »  456  ;  Damascus  blades, 
593  ;  forging,  difficulty  of,  472  ; 
Haroun,  of,  457  ;  heirlooms,  ear- 
marked as,  473-8  ;  Hissarlik, 
not  found  at,  455 ;  invincibility 
conferred  by,  475,  476;  Khazarui, 
of  the,  457  ;  land,  a  title  to,  q.v.; 
"  mill-biters,"  473  ;  mystical 
virtue  of,  475,  476  ;  Nubia,  cru- 


sading copied  in,  478  ;  Roland, 
of,  476  ;  Scotch  inferior  to  Eng- 
lish, 572  ;  supernatural  origin 
of,  473-8,  481;  "thrusting" 
more  valuable  than  "  cutting," 
453,  456,  481  ;  treasure-sword, 
the,  493  ;  wooden,  433,  443. 
Symbol  and  support  of  social  rank 
Beowulf,  in  the  Deeds  of,  272, 
494;  investiture  by,  in  Norway, 
Normandy,  and  England,  496-7; 
king,  helps  to  create  the,  472  ; 
presentation  of,  makes  a  vassal, 
495  ;  Rome,  the  weapon  of  the 
wealthiest  class  in,  601. 
Symbolises  justice 

Chief  Justice,  of  the,  246,  496  ; 
Ealdorman,  of  the,  293  ;  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  of  the,  279. 

Army,  standing 

Adam  Smith  on  a,  222,  269 ; 
Anglo-Saxon,  503  ;  ,,  needed 
against  the  Danes,  492  ;  Assyria, 
306  ;  Bill  of  Rights,  principle  of 
the,  an  ancient  one,  530-1  ; 
Cromwell,  628  ;  English,  in  the 
men  of  the  forest  and  the  crown 
lands,  616  ;  French  tax  them- 
selves for,  612  ;  hearth-comrades, 
q.v.  ;  Mutiny  Act,  628  ;  Nor- 
wegian, 358,  516;  not  the  pro- 
duct of  an  annual  vote,  629 ; 
peace  kept  by,  269-70  ;  reserves, 
q.v.  ;  Roman,  becomes  a  militia, 
467;  Scotch  objection  to,  616; 
Variagi,  the,  accepted  by  the 
Slavs  as  a,  350. 

Arrian,  143. 

Art 

backwardness  of,  in  England,  24; 
criticism,  74 ;  Greek  art  in 
Persia,  355 ;  Italian,  decay  of, 
415  ;  popular  ideas  of  its  origin, 
416 ;  under  Alfred,  402,  412 ; 
Vikings,  of  the,  403  ;  war,  con- 
nection of,  with,  Lord  Salisbury, 
416. 

Artificer,  life  of    the,  shown  in  his 
works,  22. 

Artillery 

Bow  disliked  by  the  wealthy 

Chalcis  and  Eretria,  in  the  wars 
between,  578  ;  chivalry,  French, 


398 ;  popes  condemn  the   cross- 
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bow,  580  ;  Pliny,  M  the  wickedest 
invention  of  man,"  579  ;  St. 
Louis  ordering  its  practice,  grief 
at,  591. 
Bow  in  battle 
Agincourt,  614  ;  Aljabarota, 
591  ;  Crecy,  381,  589,  590  ; 
Hastings,  378,  539,  540,  587; 
Homildon  Hill,  589;  Neville's 
Cross,  590  ;  Norse  kings,  of  the, 
522-6 ;  Poictiers,  589,  590 ; 
Sluis,    576 ;    Stamford     Bridge, 

519. 

Bow,  skill  with  and  efficacy  of  the 
armour  pierced  by,  at  great  bat- 
tles, 585,  588,  589;  „  Nor- 
wegian ,,  ,  522  ;  ,,  like  linen 
by  the  Welsh  „  ,  575  ;  cross- 
bow from  Italy,  587 ;  ,,  in- 
ferior to  the  long-bow,  588  ; 
francs  -  archers,  supplied  by 
French  parishes,  615  ;  good 
food  required  for  archers,  316-7; 
Irish  wars,  in  the,  560  ;  lance, 
stronger  than  the,  550  ;  symbol 
of  democracy,  with  the  rifle, 
644  ;  ,,  Norman  Conquest, 
539  >      >»      of  war,    the   arrow 

522  ;  ,,  of  a  Norse  king's  de- 
feat,  the  breaking  of  the  bow, 

523  ;  Scandinavian  immigration, 
587  ;  superior  to  firearms,  435, 
619  ;  Turkish,  570  ;  United 
Kingdom,  service  in  making, 
590. 

Firearms 

brass  cannon  at  the  Armada,  432; 
constitutions  in  England  and 
France,  effect  on  the,  of  the 
cannon,  623 ;  earliest  cannon 
inferior  to  the  catapult,  623  ; 
,,  very  gradual  use  of  the  can- 
non, 432  ;  Flodden,  cannon  too 
big  at,  433  ;  France,  cannon 
helped  to  drive  the  English  out 
of,  77,  623 ;  firearms  of  the 
Portuguese,  449,  453,  456  ;  gun- 
powder, art  of  war  not  revolu- 
tionized by,  431,  433  ;  „  dis- 
covery of,  not  the  result  of  an 
accident,  431  ;  haquebut  inferior 
to  the  bow,  618 ;  musket  a  ple- 
beian weapon,  631  ;  rifle,  Ameri- 
can skill  with,  632  ;  ,,  com- 
pared to  the  bow,  644. 


Missile  weapons 
axe,  472  ;  javelin,  472 ;  spear, 
47i,  574. 

Aryan  customs,  1 5. 

Assemblies  in  arms 

Comitia  Centuriata,  601 ;  feudal, 
on   Salisbury   Plain,    178,   274  ; 
German  tribes,  of  the,  437,  490  ; 
,,     approval  in,    by  clash   of 
arms,  526. 
Gemdts 
held  in  the  open  air,  598  ;    ,, 
effect  of  this  on  freedom,  528 ; 
outlawing  and  inlawing  of  God- 
win, 264,  265  ;  right  of  concla- 
mation  when  the  witan  met,  597  ; 
shires,   branches  of   the   witan, 

527. 
Things 
Al-thing,  laws  made  at  the,  by 
the  bondes,  532  ;  arms,  clash  of, 
approves  in,  263,  534  ;  bondes, 
supreme  in  the,  531-8;  Eyra- 
thing,  Magnus  of  Norway  ap- 
proved as  king  at,  538  ;  Frosta- 
thing,  bondes  threaten  Hakon 
to  take  another  chief  at,  406  ; 
General  Thing,  compensation 
settled  at  a,  535;  Harald  Har- 
drada  declared  king  at  a,  505  ; 
"  hirdmen  "  attend  of  right,  530  ; 
House-thing,  king  Eystein's 
court  men  threaten  to  desert  at 
a»  5°4  >  »»  origin  of  hustings, 
606 ;  , ,  misgovernment  of  king 
Olaf  debated  at  a,  537  ;  Lag- 
thing  in  each  district,  532 ;  mula- 
thing,  five  kings  drowned  at,  534; 
outlawry  adjudged  in,  263  ;  Ke- 
tribution-thing,  Olaf  of  Sweden 
deposed  at,  536 ;  Svein  of  Den- 
mark deposed  at  a  Norwegian 
thing,  538  ;  Upsala-thing,  law  at, 
the  directing  law  of  "  Svithiod," 
432-5  ;  Viborg-thing,  Danish 
kings  elected  at,  366. 

Assises  of  Jerusalem,  213. 

Assize  of  Arms,  287,  588,  590. 
,,        Northampton,  280. 

Assyria,  fall  of,  306. 

Astronomy  and  Easter,  97. 

Athelstan,  56,  377,  486,  495. 

Athens,  139,  182,  601. 

Augustus,  466. 

Auspices,  31. 
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Automatic  action,  21. 
Axe,  v.  Arms  ;    missile  weapons,  v. 
Stone,  Wood, 


B 


Babylon,    importance  of  the  site  of, 
142. 

Bacon,  Francis,  413,  617. 

Balfour,  Mr.  Arthur,  32. 

Bamborough,  485. 

Banks 

Babylonian,  181  ;  Bardi,  the, 
181  ;  England,  of,  181,  436 ; 
origin  of,  in  state  loans,  181 -2. 

Baresarks,  406,  474. 

Battles 

^Egatian  Islands,  93  ;  Afafit, 
398 ;  Agincourt,  383,  614  ; 
Aljabarota,  591;  Armada,  102, 
342,  385,  408,  432,  622 ;  Assan- 
dun,  511;  Austerlitz,  420; 
Beachy  Head,  85-9  ;  Borough- 
bridge,  624  ;  Boyne,  the,  396 ; 
Bouvines,  603,  614;  Brunan- 
burh,  57,  125,  236,  358,  377  ; 
Cannae,  466,  506,  569,  600; 
Clontarf,  513,  514;  Courtrai, 
120,  603,  614  ;  Crecy,  380,  432, 
572,  589,  590 ;  El  Teb,  397, 
398;  Flodden,  379,  384,  385, 
386,  433,  585-  624;  Gettysburg, 
102;  Hastings,  78,  300,  336, 
358,  378,  407,  409,  507,  520, 
526,  539,  586  ;  Haversfiord,  555  ; 
Hlyrskog  Heath,  474 ;  Hogue, 
La,  85,  87,  89 ;  Homildon  Hill, 
589 ;  Kalka,  381  ;  Lepanto, 
215 ;  Majuba,  424 ;  Maldon, 
377,  492,  512;  Marathon,  451, 
452  ;  Marengo,  421,  438,  441  ; 
Metaurus,  464  ;  Mycale,  450  ; 
Nectansmere,  326,  366,  553  ; 
Neville's  Cross,  589  ;  Omdur- 
man,  398,  400  ;  Otterburn,  388  ; 
Platsea,  379,  450,  451  ;  Poic- 
tiers,  78,  81,  84,  381,  382,  384, 
386,  589,  592,  609 ;  Rochelle, 
432  ;  Roncesvalles,  476,  583  ; 
Salamis,  462  ;  Sheriff  Muir,  396, 
600 ;  Sherston,  329  ;  Sluis,  83, 
576 ;  Solway  Moss,  386  ;  Span- 
iards, the,  on  the  sea,  210,  290; 


Stamford  Bridge,  360,  362,  368, 
403,  518,  519,  521,  526;  Stand- 
ard, the,  571  ;  Stiklestad,  495, 
518;  Stirling,  384,  385  ;  Sulcoit, 
338,  555;  Tewkesbury,  432; 
Thermopylae,  451,  452;  Tras- 
umene,  84,  447,  506;  Trebia, 
60,  84 ;  Wagram,  420 ;  Water- 
loo, 420  ;  Winchelsea,  83. 

Battle,  trial  by 

Charles  I.  and  his  people,  625- 
7  ;  English  custom,  the,  636  ; 
evils  of,  406 ;  wrongs  between 
peoples  stayed  until,  387-8,  v. 
Battle-place,  fixing ;  ,,  private 
enemies    ,,     ,241. 

Battles    not  decisive,   297,  299-303, 
331,417,  441,  463,  464. 

Battle-place 
Fixing  the 

chivalric,  387;  "  enhazelling," 
386  ;  Flodden,  385-7  ;  French, 
in  Franco-Prussian  war,  421  ; 
Hastings,  378;  Henry  VIII. 
385  ;  holding  the,  60  ;  Maldon, 
377 ;  Otterburn,  388 ;  Philip 
VI.  of  France,  381. 
Refusal  to  fix  the,  in  national  war 
Black  Prince,  382,  592 ; 
Edward  III.  381  ;  Marius, 
96 ;  Napoleon,  557 ;  plebeian, 
soldiery,  585  ;  ,,  English, 
Greek  and  Roman,  591  ;  Flem- 
ings, 614;  French,  614;  Scandi- 
navians, 531-7  ;  Scots,  514,  593; 
Wallace,  384;  William  the 
Conqueror,  79. 

Bayard,  216,  611. 

Bayeux,  the  Bishop  of,  318. 

Bayonet,  v.  Arms. 

Bazaine,  421. 

Beachy  Head,  85-6. 

Bede,  273. 

Belesme,  Robert  of,  280. 

Belgas,  the,  424. 

Belgrade,  484. 

Benjamin  of  Tudela,  468. 

Beowulf,  The  Deeds[of,  125,  176,  236, 

247,  453,  477,  478. 
Beresford,   Lord  Charles,  269,400. 
Biorn  the  marshal,  531. 
Bismarck,  572. 
Blackstone,  31. 
Black  Death,  78. 
Black  Prince,  382. 
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Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty,  The, 

430. 

Bloch,  Jeande,  118. 

Blood-feud 

Arabs,  of  the,  235;  the,  233- 
40 ;  of  the  English  against  the 
men  of  Calais,  253  ;  ,,  the 
Dervishes,  117,  240;  ,,  the 
Scots,  240;  ,,  the  Spaniards, 
255  ;  Homer,  in,  233 ;  of  the 
Irish,  238-9;  ,,  of  the  Nor- 
mans against  the  English,  361-2  ; 
Paston  Letters,  in  the,  255 ; 
Shakespeare,  in,  238,  256 ;  of 
the  Scots  against  the  English, 
114  ;  of  the  Turks,  235,  239. 

Boadicea,  557. 

Body  politic,  the,  53,  54,  414,  415. 

Bow,  the,  v.  Artillery. 

Bradlaugh,  Mr.  40. 

Braose,  William  de,  250. 

Breaute,  Fawkes  de,  251,  284-6. 

Bretons,  the,  127. 

Brihtnoth,  40,  125,  377,  479,  519. 

Britain,  94,  in,    146,  205,  338,  514, 

t>.    554,555- 

Britons,  the,  109,  110,456. 

Brocquiere,  La,  469. 

Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  33. 

Brut  y  Tywysogion,  The,  348,  485. 

Buckle,  Mr.  413. 

Burgundy,  384. 

Burke,  Edmund,  41,  628. 

Burleigh,  409. 

Burnt  Njal,  The  Story  of,    476,  514. 

Burton,  Sir  Richard,  400. 

Burton,  Mr.  John  Hill,  355,  572. 


Csedmon,  503. 

Caesar,  348,  355,  413.  458,  553.  55®, 

n    1  5-69' 
Calais 

compassion  of  Edward  at,  116; 

disunion  at,   and    English     loss 

of,  133  ;    Edward   refuses   to  do 

battle    for,   381  ;     French    took 

little  interest  in,  76 ;  municipal, 

not  national  devotion  in,  133. 

Calesians,  blood-feud  against,  q.v. 

Calvin's  case,  370. 

Cambyses,  308. 


Camden,  607,  622. 

Camoens,  the  Lusiads  of,  157. 

Canada,  639. 

Canal  at  Athos,  451. 

Cannon,  v.  Arms. 

Canton,  set  on  fire,  1 16. 

Canute,  125,  360,  361,  362,  366,  402, 

472,  489,  531. 
Canons 

of  the  council  of  Lancfranc,  333  ; 

of  the  synod   of  Armagh,    334  ; 

under  Edgar,  333. 
Castles,  v.  Fortification. 
Causation 

savage  theory  of,  28  ;  historical, 

theories  of,  53. 
Cavalry 

geography,  use  of,  dependent  on, 

556  ;     inferiority     of,    and     the 

decline   of  chivalry,    q.v.,   550 ; 

limits  to   the  superiority  of,  568- 

76;    repulsed   by   infantry,    519, 

548,    619,    v.     Spear;    wealthy 

and  the  noble,  the  service  of  the, 

581,    582;      „       people,    chief 

force  of  a,  578. 
Cells,  the  citizen,  55. 
Celtic  monks 

Easter,    keeping  of,    by,    97-8 ; 

painting  of,  24. 
Celts,  323.  453,  455. 
Chalcis,  578. 

Chamberlain,  Mr.  39,  637. 
Charlemagne,    270,     337,    402,    476, 

488.  555. 
Charles  the  Bald,  510. 
Charles  of  Burgundy,  384. 
Charles  I.  183,  625-7. 
Charles  VII.  612,  615. 
Charles  VIII.  408. 
Charters 

The  Great,   22,  227,  280;     ,, 

conveying  the  earth,  224,   226  ; 

translation  of  the,  51. 
Chasles,  M.  forgeries  purchased  by, 

72. 
Chaucer,  412. 

Chiltern  Hundreds,  the,  607. 
China 

army,   bad   organization   ot  and 

consequently    of    justice,     269 ; 

English  tribute  to,  pretended, 
61  ;  formulates  a  law  of  falling 
empires,  305  ;  open  door  in,  231, 

304  ;  troops,  bad  arming  of,  401. 
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Chivalry 
An  aristocracy  of  warfare 

caste,  not  a,  in  England,  312, 
621  ;  ,,  in  Normandy,  338 ; 
knight,  title  of,  a  survival,  585  ; 
monopoly  of  military  service, 
rests  on,  580 ;  personal  bravery, 
exaltation  of,  by,  377,  384,  385, 
388,  v.  Battle-place,  fixing  of, 
by  ;  pity  of,  to  their  own  class, 
120;  poor,  martial  exercises  of, 
objected  to,  by,  580. 
Dislike  to  the  democracy  of  warfare 
archers  and  infantry,  value  of, 
known  and  hated,  591,  592,  cf. 
Italian  mercenary  leaders  ;  artil- 
lery ,,  ,  623  ;  gunpowder  and 
the  bow  ,,  ,  549,  578,  589; 
feudalism,  q.v.  ;  plebeians,  rides 
down  its  own,  603  ;  rising  by 
merit,  opposed  to,  383,  393  ; 
status  of  the  knight  imperilled 
by,  596  ;  ,,  destroyed  by  the 
English  infantry,  635. 
Fortification  and  ar?nour 

armour,  q.v. ;  ,,  and  the  horse, 
importance  of,  583  ;  ,,  vain 
reliance  on,  591  ;  too  heavy  to 
stand  up  in  at  Agincourt,  614, 
615  ;  defence  in  both  must  be 
stronger  than  the  attack,  582, 
583  ;  dilemma  of  the  knight, 
585  ;  English  bowmen,  power- 
less to  defend  France  against, 
590  ;  feudalism,  q.v.  ;  fortifica- 
tion, q.v. 
Tactics 
battles  to  be  a  series  of  duels, 
582,  585  ;  battle-place,  fixing, 
q.v.  ;  French  and  Russian  re- 
semble, 381  ;  French  altered  by 
English  wars,  381,  383  ;  German 
lasts  longer  than  French,  611, 
612. 

Christianity,    conversion  of   Norway 
to,  406. 

Chronology,  a  misleading  guide,  444. 

Church,  the,  as  a  peacemaker,  1 19-20. 

Cicero,  145. 

Citizen  soldiers,  427,  428. 

"Citizens,"    a    term    of   contempt, 
406. 

Civilis,  553. 

Clans 

discipline  of  the,  want  of,  396, 


338 ;  law  of  the  inferiority  ot 
the  west  of  England  to  the 
east,  q.v.,  648  ;  last  private  war 
of,  267  ;  system  inferior  to  vil- 
lage life,  557. 

Clergy,  privilege  of,  17. 

Clowes,  Mr.  Laird,  83,  90. 

Club,  v.  Arms. 

Cobbett,  Mr.  68. 

Cceur,  Jacques,  80,  212. 

Coffee,  introduction  of,  72. 

Coinage 

debased  in  England,  409;     ,, 

,,  in  France,  406  ;  imitations 
in  British,  97  ;  purity  of,  tests 
national  probity,  213  ;  recoinage 
of  Elizabeth,  409 ;  right  of  pri- 
vate, 282 ;  regulated  in  France, 
612,  614  ;  ,,  in  Scotland,  408  ; 
uniform  under  Edgar,  402. 

Coins 

British,  25 ;  commemorative  of 
sea  power,  93,  210,  576;  French, 
used  in  England,  131,  390;  St. 
George  on  English,  209 ;  sym- 
bolise national  life,  25. 

Coke,  Sir  Edward,  274. 

Colomb,  Admiral,  89. 

Colonial  policy 

Anglo-Saxon,  503  ;  Athenian, 
139;  Carthaginian,  143;  Dutch, 
152;  English,  ignored  by  his- 
torians, 93  ;  in  America,  170, 
182,  631  ;  in  France,  165  ;  in 
Ireland,  165,  202  ;  "  pegging 
out  claims,"  197-8  ;  Salisbury, 
Lord,  on,  173-4;  French,  158- 
61,  162,  163  ;  ,,  in  Corsica, 
151;  Genoese,  151 ;  Greek  in 
Asia,  140-3 ;  Machiavelli  on, 
138;  Pisan,  151;  Portuguese, 
157;  Roman,  110-1,  143-5  ; 
Russian,  161-2  ;  Spanish,  153- 
7;  of  the  United  States,  170; 
Venetian,  152;  Viking,  162-3. 

Columba,  96,  338,  356. 

Columbus,  29,  74,  392. 

Comitatus,  v.  Hearth-comrades. 

Commerce 

and  sea  power,    82,    205  ;  and 
social  life,  1 7,  20. 
and  war 

a  form  of  war,  205  ;  manhood, 
the  value  of,  191  ;  part  of,  in  the 
Great  Rebellion,  626  ;  monopoly 
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of,  now    impossible,    172;    war 
and   prosperity,   191-232  ;   war- 
like qualities  of  traders,  203. 
Decay  of  and  warlike  incapacity 
British,  foreign  hope  of,  in   the 
Boerwar,4ii;  France,  mediaeval, 
foreign  in,  407;  French,  modern, 
relative,  220  ;  Greek,  mediaeval, 
147;  Irish,  modern,  201 ;  Italian, 
215-7- 
Lines  of  early  northern 
Anglo-Saxon,  with  Ireland,  529  ; 

„  Rome,  402,  514;  „ 
with  Wales,  575  ;  Anglo-Nor- 
man, with  the  continent  and 
Ireland,  209,  340  ;  Scandinavian, 
403,  404,  530,  531  ;  „  be- 
tween Norway  and  England, 
571;  „  and  Sweden,  535 ; 
,,  up  the  Seine  and  the 
Thames,  488,  516;  with  Byzan- 
tium, 514;  with  Ireland,  202; 
with  Iceland,  476  ;  with  Russia, 
518,  v.  also  Sea  power  and  Sea 
roads. 
of  rvarlike  peoples 

American,  221-2 ;  English,  ex- 
tended by  the  Danish  and  Nor- 
man Conquests,  402,  262,  209  ; 
French,  mediaeval,  209,  212,  402, 
408 ;  ,,  helps  to  drive  the 
English  out  of  France,  80,  212  ; 
Florentine,  199,  213,  214,  215  ; 
Genoese,  213  ;  German,  increase 
in,  218,  220,  411 ;  Norman,  213  ; 
Norwegian  and  Swedish  armed 
assemblies  insist  on,  631-6; 
Portuguese,  204;  Venetian,  212, 
213,  214,  215. 

Commissariat,  393,  394. 

Commons,  the  House  of,   40,  v.  De- 
mocracy of  warfare. 

Conscription  of  nature,  12 1-3. 

Constantinople,  213,  215,  411. 

Consuls,  origin  of  mediaeval,  204. 

Contemporary  Review,  The,  643. 

Coracles,  558. 

Corsica,  151. 

Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore,  the,  355, 

Court  of  Appeal  of  nature,  224,  228, 

229,  231,  424,  429. 
Cromwell,  375,  415,  627,  630. 
Crusades,  object  of,  81, 128,  130,  213, 

322. 


Cumberland  not  in  Domesday  Book, 

58. 
Cyneheard,  408. 
Cynewulf,  488. 
Cyrus,  307-8. 


Dal  Cais,  v.  Ireland. 

Dallriadas,  two,  v.  Ireland. 

Davy,  Sir  Humphrey,  431,  446. 

Danavirke,  the,  487,  488. 

Danes,  the 

England,  the  Danelagh  in,  358  ; 
Norsemen,  rivalry  of,  with  the, 
362-6;  ,,  partisans  of,  in, 
360,  363  ;  ,,  settlements  of,  in, 
357-62  ;  ,,  St.  Brice's  day  in, 
249  ;  Norway,  driven  from,  537- 
8  ;  ,,  war  with,  238  ;  Nor- 
wegians, Canute  bribes  away  the 
allegiance  of,  125  ;  in  Northum- 
bria,  57. 

Darien,  v.  Sea  roads. 

David  of  Scotland,  571,  573,  590. 

Debate  of  the  Heralds  at  Arms,  the, 

»3- 
Democracy  of  warfare 

Empire 

British  empire,  the  final  triumph 
of  the  plebeian,  649  ;  dilemma 
of  the  suzerain,  549,  550 ;  the 
people,  the  foundation  of  empire, 
318,  629 ;  protects  the  land, 
546-8 ;  ,,  and  the  empire, 
551,  643,  644,  v.  Immigration  ; 
"The  spirit  that  will  go  as  far  as 
a  gentleman,"  627,  630  ;  support 
of  kingship,  English,  545-8, 
551.  576;  „  French,  608, 
615  ;  Transvaal  war,  tested  in, 
637  ;     „     lesson  of,  643,  644. 

Freedom 

arms  to  be  given  to  freemen  ami 
not  to  serfs,  598,  599  ;  .,  sym- 
bolised  by,  347 ;  villein  revolt, 
good  effect  of,  on,  610;  "the 
weaponed  man,"  right  of,  494. 

Geography 
British  constitution  partly  origi- 
nates   in,    567-8  ;    weaker   pro- 
tected by  the  plan  of  Britain  and 
the  world,  551-68. 
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Law 

Blood-feud,  q.v.  ;  declares  the 
custom  of  the  race,  528  ;  declared 
by  juries  from  the  shires,  541  ; 
demand  for  the  old,  q.v.  ;  jus- 
tice administered  in  arms,  263, 
v.  Armed  assemblies  ;  reprisals 
of  the  French  communes  against 
the  lords,  613,  v.  Militia;  ,, 
licensed  by  the  sovereign,  244 ; 
share  of  the  people  in  making 
laws,  277-81  ;  ,,  of  the  bondes 
in  Norway,  406,  536-9  ;  „  in 
Sweden,  532-6,  v.  Armed  assem- 
blies ;  social  life  depends  on  the 
courage  of  neighbours,  542-3  ; 
supreme  landlord,  justice  of, 
270-7 ;  support  of  the  under- 
tenants, 277-95  5  wergild,  q.v. 

Political  liberty 

America,  Germany,  Holland, 
636  ;  aristocratic  protests  against, 
in  France  and  England,  612; 
British  infantry,  explained  by 
the  long  history  of,  526  ;  ceorl, 
rank  of  the,  482 ;  the  constitu- 
tion, and  the  arming  of  the 
plebeian,  596-649 ;  ,,  connec- 
tion of  the,  with  warfare,  Aristotle 
on,  578  ;  ,,  Plato  on,  577  ;  „ 
Raleigh  on,  580  ;  ,,  growth  of 
assisted  by  gunpowder,  579;  ,, 
dependent  on  the  industrial 
organization,  q.v. ;  ,,  incom- 
prehensible without  the  history 
of  weapons,  641  ;  ,,  guarded 
by  the  bow  and  shield- wall,  522, 
591  ;  ,,  military  capacity  the 
result  of  the,  429,  430,  437  ;  ,, 
military  geography,  rests  partly 
on,  576;  ,,  paper,  not  a 
matter  of,  470 ;  „  recondite 
minutiae  of,  644;  ,,  of  Saxons 
and  Vikings,  526-38 ;  ,,  and 
war,  429-649  ;  ,,  written  of 
apart  from  the  life  of  the  people, 
628,  629  ;  denial  of  involves  a 
people  badly  armed,  576,  577  ; 
Du  Guesclin  made  constable, 
611;  Elizabethan  day-labourer 
did  not  possess,  634 ;  franchise 
and  military  service  in  Rome, 
599-601  ;  ,,  in  Athens,  601  ; 
„  of  the  villeins,  610;  French 
Revolution,  633  j    Great  Rebel- 


lion, weakness  of  the  nobility  in, 
626,  627  ;  House  of  Commons, 
origin  of,  a  feudal  assembly,  604  ; 
, ,  hustings,  a  feigned  fight  at, 
606;  ,,  a  grand  inquest,  q.v., 
543.  603,  604;  ,,  military 
service  and  the  armed  assembly, 
q.v.  ;  „  convergence  of  the 
four  theories  of  in,  642,  605  ;  ,, 
picture  of  an  early  election,  607  ; 
,,  taxes,  unwilling  attendance  of 
local  assessors  of,  606,  607,  cf. 
peer's  proxies ;  „  witan,  a 
continuation  of,  605  ;  invention, 
the  law  of,  429-41,  548-50 ; 
Roman  legions,  service  of  the 
poorest  in  the,  600;  military 
organization,  follows  on,  526 ; 
militia,  military  service,  q.v.  ; 
Model  Parliament,  summons  to, 
608 ;  Napoleon  representative 
of,  634,  635  ;  Norway,  objection 
to  the  king's  service  in,  530 ; 
refuses  to  fix  on  a  battle-place, 
q.v.,  585;  Richard  II.  in  fact 
deposed  by,  611  ;  royal  houses, 
cares  little  for  change  in,  541  ; 
and  sea  power,  578  ;  survival  of, 
at  the  Conquest,  490,  521,  598  ; 
towns,  charters  of,  walls  of,  and 
representatives  of,  in  Parliament, 
608  ;  villeins  required  to  have 
arms  in  1252,  and  the  first  pro- 
clamation in  English,  602  ; 
"weapons,  the  Commons  have 
all  the,"  under  Elizabeth,  622  ; 
witan,  right  of  all  freemen  to 
attend  the,  527. 
Strategy  and  national  war 

chivalry,  q.v.  ;  concurrent  im- 
provement in,  427  ;  fortification, 
importance  of,  q.v.,  569;  growth 
of,  373-89  ;  infantry  and  missiles, 
55°>  569  ;  English,  Greek,  and 
Roman  tactics,  569-70,  591. 

Dervishes,  410,  478. 

Despatches,    test    of   the    truth    of, 
61. 

Diana  of  the  Ephesians,  45. 

Digby,  Sir  Kenelm,  34. 

Digest,  the,  467,  468. 

Dion  Cassius,  458,  552,  557. 

Disease,  cellular  theory  of,  55. 

Distress 

levied  on  England  by  Wallace  , 
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251  ;  by  the  feudal  lords,  282, 
286. 

Divine  judgments,  supposed 

Babylon,  overthrow  of,  307  ; 
Britain,  conquest  of  by  the 
Romans,  324 ;  England,  Nor- 
man conquest  of,  335;  Harold, 
fall  of,  335  ;  Ireland,  English 
conquest  of,  334  ;  Northumbria, 
fall  of,  327 ;  William  Rufus, 
death  of,  66-71. 

Domesday  Book 

compiled  by  inquest,  274 ;  de- 
vastations of  Harold  and 
William  in,  379  ;  New  Forest, 
on  the,  67  ;  unpopularity  of,  177. 

Domremy,  situation  of,  75,  76,  317. 

Dorchester  labourers,  the,  43. 

Douglas,     the,     resists     the     king's 
officers,  252. 

Douglas  and  Hotspur,  388. 

Dreyfus  case,  the,  422. 

Du  Chaillu,   355,  403. 

Du  Guesclin,  129,  383,  611,  630. 

Dunstan,  402. 

Dutch 

Beachy  Head,  at,  85,  88  ;  coloni- 
zation, averse  to,  152-3  ;  Eng- 
land, centuries  of  intercourse 
with,  372  ;  ,,  disputes  passage 
of  the  sea  with,  225  ;  monarchy, 
deals  first  great  blow  at,  635 ; 
Navigation  Acts  against  the,  196  ; 
Spain,  breaks  through  the  mono- 
poly of,  225. 


Ealdorman,  the,  241,  277. 

Easter,  time  of  keeping,  97. 

Eastern  Empire 

heavy  taxation  in,  147 ;  Italy 
unable  to  preserve,  149;  land 
abandoned  in,  146. 

Edda,  the,  473.  483. 

Edgar,  378,401. 

Edmund  Ironside.  360,  474,  511. 

Edward  the  Confessor,  248. 

Edward  the  Elder,  486. 

Edward  I.  290,  573,  608. 

Edward  III.  82,  312,  380,  609. 

Edward  IV.  432. 


Edwin,  498. 

Egbert,  Archbishop,  273,  332. 

Egypt 

aristocracy  serve  in  the  chariots, 
582  ;  English  rule  in,  169,  397- 
400 ;  fall  of  ancient,  foreseen, 
307  ;  fellahin  of,  397-400 ; 
Hittites,  victory  claimed  over, 
59  ;  irrigation  in  ancient,  139  ; 
peace  of  Ramses  in,  259 ;  Persia, 
ready  to  revolt  against,  308;  pro- 
fessions in,  96. 

Eirik  Bloodaxe,  58. 

Elizabeth,  620. 

Emerson,  Mr.  631. 

Emma,  361,  362,  364. 

"  Emma,"  the  mail  coat,  475,  519. 

Empires 

Assyrian,  139,  307;  Athenian, 
139,  462;  British,  166-74,289, 
291,  345 1  396-40O,  562-3  ;  Dan- 
ish, 162,  208,  327-30.  358,  359, 
360-3,  485,  487,  489.  537-8  ; 
Egyptian,  139,  354;  England, 
three  of,  81  ;  English  mediaeval, 
in  France,  Ireland,  and  Syria, 
81,  128,  130,  318,  319,  322, 
334,  351,  381  ;  English  and 
Cromwell,  93  ;  ,,  and  Milton, 
93  ;  European  mediaeval,  in 
Syria,  81,  213  ;  Frank,  310  ; 
French,  158,  161,  291  ;  Genoese, 
v.  Italy ;  Greek  empire,  146-8, 
424,  467-8  ;  Macedonian,  140-3, 
308,  309,  563-4  ;  Mogul,  166-7; 
Norse,8i, 202,335,  351,359,  30i, 
363,  368,  513,  516,  534,  556; 
,,  limits  of,  338,  339  ;  Persian, 
139,  307,  308,  355  J  Portuguese, 
157-8;  Roman,  99,  143 - 4, 
145-6,  207,  323-4,  325,  348-9, 
459-60,  465  ;  Saracen,  310,  349; 
Spanish,  154-7  ;  Spartan,  462  ; 
Swedish,  534  ;  Turkish,  424-6, 
593;  Venetian,  152,  v.  Italy. 
v.  also  Laws  of  falling  empires, 
Laws  of  imperial  life. 

Englishry,  presentment  of  abandoned, 
164. 

Erasmus,  Lives  of,  48. 

,,       on  kidnapping,  163. 

Eretria,  578. 

Ethelfled,  486. 

Ktlulred,  30,  329,  364,  406,  488. 

Exchequers,  royal  and  local,  544. 
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Exile 

Anglo-Saxons,  before  the  Danes, 
553;  ,,  Normans,  112,  541; 
Britons,  112  ;  Egbert,  337  ; 
English  to  Flanders  and  Scot- 
land, 370,  372  ;  Finns  to  British 
Colonies,  161  ;  geography  (po- 
litical liberty),  q.v.  ;  Germans  to 
America,  565  ;  Highlanders  to 
America,  565 ;  Norsemen,  le- 
gend of  migration  of,  under 
Odin,  555  ;  ,,  seek  the  West 
Sea,  522,  556  ;  Northern  races, 
639  ;  political  refugees  come  to 
Britain,  568  ;  Roman  provincials 
fly  to  the  barbarians,  348  ;  Sax- 
ons  before   Charlemagne,    337, 

^      555* 
Eystein,  525. 


Falstaff,  390. 

Famine 

in  India  and  Russia,  45  ;  potato, 
in  Ireland,  122. 

Feudalism 
Political 

allegiance  divided  in  England 
and  Scotland,  164,  594  ;  „  in 
England  and  France,  370,  371  ; 
,,  suzerain,  to  the,  596,  612  ; 
,,  of  vassal  kings,  595  ;  forces 
that  English  peers  could  bring 
into  the  field,  622  ;  the  heriot, 
the  return  of  part  of  the  lord's 
stock  after  death,  493,  494 ; 
Norman  Conquest,  effect  of 
the,  on,  178,  246,  273  ;  op- 
pression of  undeveloped,  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  529;  ,,  the 
Irish,  266  ;  ,,  the  Scotch, 
340  ;  protection  of  the  weak  by 
a  supreme  landlord,  270-7,  286, 
545  ;  „  by  the  writ  of  Quo 
•warranto ;  proxies,  originally 
sureties  for  peers,  607  ;  tenures, 

493- 
Strength  and  weakness — military 
decay  of,  hastened  by  artillery, 
in  France  and  England,  623, 
624;  ,,  by  sheep-farming  in 
England,  19,  617  ;  defence, 
strength  and  weakness  of,   314, 


317  ;      ,,     weaker  than  the  at- 
tack,   581  ;    destroyed    by    the 
bow,  q.v.  ;  and  the  higher  stages 
of  industrial  and  military  organi- 
zations, q.v.  ;    fortifications  and 
armour  of,  q.v.  ;    ,,    strength  of 
in,    78,    314,    576-96  ;    militia, 
q.v.  ;      ,,      peasant  in   Norway 
prevents  feudalism,  530;  ,,  civic 
in  Italy,  keeps  feudalism  weak, 
587. 
Feuds,  240-3  ;  v.  Battle-place. 
Fire-drill,  the  sacred,  449. 
Fiske,  Dr.  John,  584. 
Flambard,  178,  274. 
Flaminius,  505. 
Flemings,  the 

common  intercourse  with,   508  ; 
marches  of  Wales,  on  the,  126; 
toleration  among,  18. 
Flodden,  forewarning  of,  299. 
Flora,  new,  introduced  by  conquest, 

21. 
Florence  of  Worcester,  485,  498,  503. 
Forests 

British,  II  ;  of  Dean,  miners  of 
the,  434 ;  English  kings  have  a 
reserve  in  the  men  of,  616 ;  the 
New,    breeds  in,  69,  70  ;     ,, 
making  of.  64-71  ;     ,,     wool  of, 
70  ;  forest -men,   536-7  ;   strong- 
holds and  refuges,  British,  459, 
469,  552;     „     Irish,  487;    ,. 
Scottish,  573,  v.  also  Geography. 
Fortescue,  315.  551. 
Fortification 
Advancement  in 

Stone  supersedes  turf,  487  ;  date 
of  stone    in    Normandy,    435  ; 
„     William   I.    surpasses   his 
predecessors  in  building  in,  489  ; 
struggle  between  attack  and  de- 
fence in,  in  feudal  times,  78,  550  ; 
wooden  fortresses  in  Britain  and 
Gaul,  v.  infra;    ,,    Anglo-Saxon 
castles,  435  ;      ,,     used  at  Hast- 
ings,   79.    308,   407.    435,    539; 
,,     by  William  II.  and  Henry 
HI.,  436. 
Hold  on  a  country  given  by 

Abyssinia,  not  in,  458  ;  agricul- 
ture, protection  of,  q.v.,  458 ; 
Britain,  fosses  and  dykes  of  the 
Belgae,  484 ;  wooden  fortifica- 
tions of  the  British  in  the  forest, 
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459 ;  »  stockades  and  ditches 
of,  552  j  ,,  Neolithic  man, 
excellent  fortresses  of,  457-8  ; 
Danavirke,  the,  487,  489  ;  Eng- 
land, Vikings,  against  the,  in, 
486-9  ;  ,,  by  Alfred,  336, 
545  ;  „  burh-bot,  461,  485  ; 
„  "  not  what  the  Normans 
called  castles,"  79;  ,,  Welsh,  by 
Harold,  against  the,  489  ;  ,, 
Offa's  Dyke,  485  ;  feudal  castles, 
the  adulterine,  275;  ,,  buttresses 
of  feudalism  and  chivalry,  q.  v., 
78,  550  ;  „  castle-silver  in 
England,  461  ;  ,,  isolation 
and  domination  of,  595  ;  ,,  in- 
vaders, cannot  protect  France 
from  being  over-run  by,  550 ; 
in  France,  Poictiers,  contrast  in 
the  results  of,  with  Hastings, 
78;  ,,  provincial  conquests  in, 
easily  lost  by  the  English,  595  ; 
,,  skill  of  French  feudal  troops 
in  sieges,  595  ;  Gaul,  towns 
with  strong  wooden  fortifications, 
459  >  Germany,  cities  in,  ren- 
dered independent  by,  569  ; 
Greece,  in  ancient,  434,  509  ; 
,,  of  cities,  Aristotle  on,  586; 
Hungary,  incapacity  for,  and 
the  inroads  of  the  Turks,  424, 
596  ;  Ireland,  Anglo-Norman 
in,  340,  545  ;  ,,  Norse  in, 
271,  487  ;  Italy,  colonies  of 
Rome,  460 ;  ,,  protection  of, 
against  Hannibal,  464  ;  natural 
fortresses,  469 ;  Normandy,  the 
principle  of,  well  known  in, 
before  Hastings,  79 ;  Roman 
empire,  camps  in,  become  cities, 
460;  ,,  walls  of  Hadrian  and 
Antonine  „  ,  460 ;  ,,  Sev- 
erus,  487  ;  sieges,  q.v.  ;  Wales, 
Anglo-Normans  fail  to  build  in, 
545  ;  ,,  building  and  destruc- 
tion of  English  castles  in,  575  ; 
,,  u  the  work  of  the  manor  " 
in,  461. 
France 

artillery,  q.v.,  helped  to  drive  the 
English  from,  623  ;  Black  Death 
in,  78  ;  bowmen,  reluctant  to 
use,  589,  591-2  v.  the  bow ; 
commerce  of  medieval,  80-1  ; 
,,    sought  in  the  crusades,  203  ; 


colonies,  failure  of  modern, 
1 60-1  ;  colonization  of,  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  English  in 
America,  1 58  ;  Fashoda,  23 1  ; 
feudal  castles  and  skill  in  fortifi- 
cation in,  q.v.,  550,  595  ;  „ 
levies  at  first  against  the  Eng- 
lish, 609 ;  ,,  nobility  fail  to 
protect,  590  ;  government  of, 
compared  with  that  of  England, 
188-9;  infantry,  q.v.  ;  ,,  em- 
ployment of,  in,  611,  612;  in- 
gratitude of,  to  its  rulers  in 
India,  158  ;  Italy  invaded  by, 
215,  216,  407,  408;  „  land 
abandoned  in,  q.v.  ;  nation, 
becomes  a,  76,  612,  614;  no- 
bility do  no  duty  in,  344  ;  op- 
pression in,  before  theRevolution, 
159-60  ;  the  Revolution  in,  633; 
sea  power,  q.v. 

Frederick  the  Great,  422. 

Freedom  of  thought  in  England  and 
Italy  contrasted,  414,  415. 

Freeman,  Professor,  51,  62,  65,  66, 

303,  378. 

Free  trade,  156,  172,  187-8. 

French,  the  First  Hundred 
Years'  War  with  the 
artillery  in,  77  ;  commerce 
checks  the  course  of,  80 ;  Eng- 
lish driven  from  France,  75-84  ; 
v.  Lands  abandoned  and  Laws  of 
imperial  life  ;  origin  of  the,  ex- 
plained by  commerce,  81  ;  ,, 
supposed  to  be  the  Vow  of  the 
Heron,  112-3;  pretext  for,  113; 
plunder,  one  motive  for,  128, 
1 3 1-2  ;  popularity  of,  in  Eng- 
land, 130,  131  ;  ,,  followed 
by  unpopularity,  320  ;  result  of, 
explained  in  part  by  sea  power, 
q.v.,  82-85 ;  tribute  in,  131, 
132. 

Frith,  v.  Peace. 

Frode,  513. 

Froissart,  572. 


Galileo,  415. 

Gambetta,  422. 

hardens,  the  significance  of,  21. 

Gardiner,  Dr.  67,  75. 
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Garfield,  President,  418. 

Gascony,  609. 

Gauls 

factions  of,  323;  military  courage 
of,  467 ;  Romans,  disunited 
against  the,  323  ;  women  of  the, 
fight  by  the  side  of  the  men, 
444. 

Gemots,  v.  Armed  assemblies. 

Geography 

Extension  of  knowledge 

Alfred  promotes  study  of,  13  ; 
decline  of  empires  and  the,  229 ; 
,,  of  Norse  empire,  571 ;  dim 
outlines  of,  13 ;  discoveries  and 
politics,  230 ;  ,,  and  golden 
dreams,  120;  history,  dissociated 
from,  49 ;  Social  England  Geo- 
graphy, proposed  chapter  in  a, 
326. 
Liability  to  attack 

British  empire,  551 ;  Egypt,  352; 
England,  316,  360,  551,  568; 
proximity  of  Britain  and  Gaul, 
459  ;  »  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
356 ;  ,,  the  Transvaal  and 
British  colonies,  640. 
Military  geography 

chivalry  sought  to  neutralize  the 
advantages  given  by,  386,  387, 
v.  Battle-place,  fixing,  Fortifica- 
tion, 545 ;  „  feudal,  595  ; 
Plato  on,  and  the  kind  of  troops 
used,  556. 
Political  alliance 

Indians  of  North  America  on 
the  side  of  England  against  the 
colonists,  563  ;  Portugal  assisted 
by  England,  591. 
Political  and  personal  liberty 
constitution,  the  British,  moulded 
in  part  by  the  shape  and  relief 
of  Britain,  567 ;  ,,  and  its 
position,  568  ;  „  and  the  skill 
with  the  bow  in  England,  and  of 
immigrants  into  England,  587 ; 
constitutions  and  warfare,  Aris- 
totle on,  578,  586;  „  Plato 
on,  586 ;  democracy  of  war- 
fare, q.v.  ;  empire,  Britain  pre- 
pared for,  551  76  ;  exile,  q.v.  ; 
freedom,  geography  of,  in  Britain, 
566,  567,  v.  Slavery ;  protec- 
tion of  the  weaker  by  geography, 
551-68  ;  refuge  across  the  oceans, 


564-7;  ,,  in  forests,  553;  in 
islands  in  marshes,  554  ;  in  the 
mountains,  552,  553,  558; 
mountain  troops,  q.v.  ;  plains, 
q.v.  ;  Scotland,  387  ;  Wales, 
340. 
Petards  events 

conquest  of  Ireland  and  Wales, 
338  ;  progress  of  Ireland  from 
pastoral  life  to  agricultural,  201  ; 
triumph  of  Rome  over  the  Celtic 
church,  97. 

Geology  and  British  history,  8. 

Geology  of  Argolis,  434. 

Germanicus,  323,  324,  466,  533. 

Germans 

assembly,  weapons  given  in  the, 
490  ;  blood-feud  of,  234  ;  claim 
the  right  to  bear  arms  in  1848, 
625;  'comitatus  among,  v.  Hearth- 
comrades,  491 ;  money,  learn  to 
take  Roman,  491  ;  smith,  rank 
of,  among,  482  ;  spears  only  in 
first  line  of,  455 ;  wooden  shields 
°f>  453  5  >>  weapons  for  the 
rank  and  file  of,  445  ;  women 
fight  by  the  side  of  the  men, 
444;  ,,  reverence  for  their, 
248,  249. 

Germany 

care  for  the  sick,  wounded,  and 
aged,  195;  disunion  of  modern, 
321;  ,,  of  ancient,  against  the 
Romans,  323-4  ;  emperor  of,  on 
the  causes  of  victory  and  defeat, 
422-3  ;  France,  victory  over, 
421  ;  Hanse  League,  monopoly 
and  decay  of  the,  149  -  50 ; 
,,  power  in  war  of  the,  18  ; 
misgovernment  in,  and  emigra- 
tion from,  Bismarck  on,  565 ; 
protection  of  workmen  in,  ac- 
companies increase  of  carrying 
trade  and  of  commerce,  218-20; 
unity  of,  and  growth  of  foreign 
trade,  218,  411. 

Gettysburg,    President    Lincoln    at, 
102. 

Gildas,  324. 

Giraldus  Cambrensis,  340,  372. 

Gladstone,  Mr.  184,  258,  346,  604. 

Glanville,  Ranulf  de,  276. 

Godwin,  330,  362,  364. 

Gold,  640. 

Gordon  College,  the,  169. 
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Greece 

Athens,  cruelty  ot,  to  a  subject 
city,  in;  popular  verdict  on 
dramas  at,  23  ;  disunion  of,  be- 
fore the  Persian  war,  347  ;  ,, 
before  the  Roman  Conquest, 
309,  v.  also  Slavery ;  Mace- 
donians, coins  of,  reach  Britain, 
25 ;  ,,  cities  built  by,  140 ; 
,,     road  to  India  planned  by, 

I4I-3. 

Greville,  418. 

Grouchy,  421. 

Gunpowder,  v.  Artillery,  Inventions, 
Industrial  and  military  organi- 
zations (civilization  weapon- 
fenced). 

Gurth,  378,  379,  539- 


H 


Hakon,  406,  524. 

Hale,  542. 

Halfdan,  516. 

Hall,  the 

armour  on  the  walls  of  a  Nor- 
wegian, 505  ;  ruin  of,  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Welsh  poetry,  500  ; 
wealthy  chieftain,  of  a,  501-2. 

Hall,  Mr.  Hubert,  19. 

Hamilton,  Admiral  Sir  Vesey,  342. 

Hannibal,  84,  346,  414,  417,  449. 

Hanse  League,  v.  Germany. 

Harald  Blatand,  488. 

Harald  Fair-hair,  495,  555. 

Harald  Hardrada,  403,  412,  475,  483, 
504,  505,  518-20. 

Hardicanute,  361,  365,  538. 

Ilardicanute  tombstone,  the,  98. 

Harold,   son  of  Godwin,   245,  248, 
280,   281,   335,    364,   366,    368, 

378,  505.  574. 

Hawkins,  Sir  Richard,  155,  392,  483. 

Hawkwood,  Sir  John,  129. 

Hearth-comrades 

among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Gauls, 
and  Germans,  490-2  ;  in  Nor- 
way, 530,  536 ;  angels,  the,  are 
champions  of  the  king,  502  ; 
chief,  nearest  to  the,  in  battle, 
480  ;  hall  and  burgh,  the  ruin 
of,  500,  501  ;  hearth,  the  tie  of 
the,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
497>   498  ;     1,     the   Norsemen, 


498  ;  lord,  loss  of  the,  499,  500; 
pass  into  the  reserves,  504  ;  pay- 
ment of,  124,  176,  393;  pre- 
sented with  armour,  271,  493, 
495  ;  settled  on  the  land,  493, 
494. 

Hengest,  355. 

Henry  I.  281,  505,  547. 

Henry  II.  127,  276,  588. 

Henry  III.  251,  281,  370,  615. 

Henry  IV.  610. 

Henry  V.  82,  314,  623. 

Henry  VI.  386,  624. 

Henry  VII.  615,  616. 

Henry  VIII.  115,  290,  385,  572. 

Henry  the  Fowler,  582. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon,  587. 

Hephaestus,  481. 

Heralds,  summons  of  the,  to  battle, 
385,  387,  v.  Battle-place. 

Herbert,  Admiral,  v.  Torrington. 

Heriot,  the,  494. 

Herodian,  552,  558. 

Herodotus,  92,  301,  451,  466. 

Hirdmen,  v.  Hearth-comrades. 

Hissarlik,  445,  455. 

Historical  medals,  300. 

Histories 

for  schools,  46  ;     ,  ,    number  of, 

51. 

History 

anecdotes  in  place  of  problems 
in,  490,  520 ;  Chinese  model  of, 
61  ;  copyists  in,  100 ;  episodical, 
49 ;  English,  ignores  military 
experts,  108  ;  ,,  the  navy,  82, 
85,  91  ;  11  nearly  all  social 
life,  95  ;  galleries  of,  26  ;  geo- 
graphy dissociated  from,  574 ; 
inaccuracy  of  isolated  know- 
ledge in,  46-91  ;  laws  of,  known 
in  mediaeval  times,  298 ;  ,, 
rediscovery  of,  in  modern,  63 ; 
„  need  of,  e.g.,  test  of  the 
truth  of  despatches,  61  ;  e.g., 
transport  and  striking  distance, 
61,  63,  339,  357,  574  ;  painting, 
relation  of,  to,  416  ;  philosophy 
of,  101  ;  popular  actors  of,  94 ; 
proper  names  in,  95 ;  seeming 
accuracy  of,  82  ;  superstition  in, 
28;  tendency  for  good  seen  in. 
101  ;  war,  results  of,  misrepre- 
sented by,  59,  107. 

Hobson,  Mr.  352. 
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Homer,  292,  455. 

Hotspur,  388,  390. 

House  of    Commons,    origin  of,  v. 

Democracy  of  warfare. 
Hozier,  Captain,  69,  88,  396. 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  389. 
Hue  and  cry,  the,  242,  293. 
Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester,  314, 
3i8,  392. 


Iceland,  210,  359. 

Ideals 

belief  in  the  righteousness  of  a 
cause,  395  :  honour,  preservation 
of,  397;. loyalty,  377,  491,  497, 
498;  origin  of  many,  in  war, 
121-2  ;  patriotism,  375,  377  ; 
,,  growth  of  in  France,  612, 
614 ;  protection  of  the  weak, 
121  ;  reaction  against  modern 
materialism,  631  ;  unity,  418 ; 
unity  of  America,  418;  ,, 
British  imperial,  345. 

Illustrations 

Inner  Temple,  in  the,  16 ;  of 
Oswiu  and  the  Celtic  monks, 
desirable,  97. 

Immigration,  Alien 

81,  353-73  5  difficulties  of,  357-8 ; 
natural  check  on,  373  ;  new 
races  created  by,  455,  540 ; 
Scandinavian  helps  English  free- 
dom, 529,  539  v.  (Political 
liberty)  Democracy  of  warfare. 
Dangers  of>  foreseen 

Assyria,  354;  Egypt,  354;  Eng- 
land, Norman-French  in,  265; 
New  South  Wales,  Chinese  in, 
288  ;  Italy  under  the  Republic, 
349,  464 ;  Jews  not  to  be 
armed,  599 ;  North  America, 
entire  European  race  expected 
by  the  Indians,  562. 
Prepares  the  way  for  the  invader 
Asia  Minor,  354  ;  England,  into, 
638,  639  ;  Saxon,  355-6  ;  „ 
from  Angeln,  162  ;  ,,  Scandi- 
navian, 358-60 ;  ,,  Norman, 
367  ;  Gaul,  Greek  colonists  in, 
355  ;  Italy,  Greek  colonists  in, 
355  ;  Persia,  Greek  mercenaries, 


artists,  and  refugees,  354  ;  Ire- 
land, Norsemen  in,  371  ;  „ 
Anglo-Normans  in,  371  ;  Scot- 
land, Scots  in,  356 ;  Scotland, 
Norse  into,  358,  556 ;  Trans- 
vaal, English  into,  424,  639. 
Prepares  the  way  for  union 

England,  Scots  in,  371 ;  Ireland, 
Scots  in,  356  ;  Scotland,  artisans 
in,  211. 

India 

Akbar's  toleration,  and  the  jus- 
tice of  the  earlier  Mogul  emper- 
ors, 167  ;  British  rule,  disadvan- 
tages of,  440;  Mogul  empire, 
fall  of,  167,  228 ;  mutiny  in, 
343  ;  slave  trade  under  the 
Moguls,  168 ;  waste  land  and 
famine  in,  45,  596,  597. 

Indians,  North  American 

agriculturists,  conquered  by,  171 ; 
civilisation  of,  different  stages  in, 
458  ;  disunion  of,  323  ;  injustice 
to,  438-40  ;  side  with  the  Eng- 
lish against  the  colonists,  553  ; 
„  the  French  against  the  Eng- 
lish     . 

Industrial  and  military  organisa- 
tions, close  connection  of 
Business  resemblance 

capacities  the  same,  301-3  ; 
chivalry  and  light-armed  sol- 
diery, relative  value  of,  573,  v. 
also  Plains,  Mountains  ;  inden- 
tures for  supply  of  soldiers,  131  ; 
insurance  against  fire  and  war, 
135  ;  sureties  for  battle,  385  ; 
villeinage,  escape  from,  to 
mountains  or  new  lands,  566, 
567  ;  war  as  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood, 125-7  ;  ,,  needs  and 
tests  industrial  aptitudes,  200, 
206-7,  229-31  ;  ,,  a  touch- 
stone of  national  life,  429  ;  and 
of  its  industrial  organization,  454. 
Qualities 
campaigning  of  Welsh  and  Scots, 
574,  575 ;  courage  and  endur- 
ance of  the  Gauls,  467  ;  endur- 
ance, 200  ;  hardship  and  danger, 
136-7;  moralists,  ignorant  of 
the,  580  ;  Severus,  campaign  of, 
552  ;  soldiers'  labour,  206  ;  sol- 
diers, British,  in  the  Transvaal, 
426. 
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Weapons  and  implements 
area    of  both    enlarged,    333  ; 
democracy    of   warfare,     q.v.    ; 
stages  of  weapons  and  industry 
overlap,  444,  445,  469,  472. 

Concurrent  weakness  of 

Bad  arms 

China,  401  ;  iron,  difficulty  of 
working  in,  446  ;  iroriless  races, 
442,  443  ;  Persian  rank  and  file, 
445  ;  the  Scotch  cannot  make 
armour  and  weapons,  572  ;  west 
of  England,  436,  573,  625. 

Inferior  social  life 

Battle-place,  fixing  on,  q.v.  ; 
Boer  life,  424 ;  French  army 
and  court,  394 ;  ,,  feudal 
armies,  312;  ,,  nobles,  life 
of,  344  ;  ,,  aristocracy  of 
warfare,  578-93  ;  ,,  cannot 
protect  the  peasant  against  the 
English,  591  ;  Greece  and  the 
Turks,  425  ;  Greek  empire  and 
the  Turks,  424  ;  smuggling  and 
raiding  compared,  134,  186. 

"  Vilanaille  is  worth  little  in  battle" 
archers  embodied  after  Poictiers 
in  France,  and  then  disbanded, 
592  ;  Britain,  slavery  in  Roman, 
469 ;  Britons,  degradation  of  the, 
325-6  ;  Carthage,  troops  and 
subjects  of,  463-4  ;  Eastern 
Empire,  tax-payers  in  the,  not 
soldiers,  468  ;  Egypt,  the  fel- 
lahin  of,  as  soldiers,  397-400  ; 
English  oppression  in  France, 
321  ;  ,,  people,  doubt  as  to  arm- 
ing the,  against  Napoleon,  343  ; 
clans,  q.v.  ;  Falstaffs  ragged 
troop,  391  ;  Hastings,  churls  at, 
540  ;  French,  mediaeval,  bad 
food  and  arms  of,  3 1 5-6  ;  Geno- 
ese bowmen  ridden  down  at 
Crecy,  589  ;  Irish  Brigade,  the, 
395  ;  Italy,  industry  in,  degraded 
by  slavery,  464  ;  ,,  badly  de- 
fended by  mercenaries,  569  ;  ,, 
has  scarcely  any  infantry,  593  ; 
Persian  troops  fought  and  work- 
ed under  the  lash,  451  ;  Roman 
imperial  armies,  composition  of, 
325,  464,  465-7  ;  „  fight 
unwillingly,  309  ;  ,,  upper 
classes  avoid  enlistment  in, 
465-9 ;    Scottish  labourer,  food 


of  the,  341  ;    "sewers  and  cut- 
ters "  enlisted,    390  ;  women  as 
beasts  of  burden,  443. 
Coincidence    of   the   higher 

stages 
Civilization,  weapon-fenced 
armaments  of   "  the    wonderful 
century,"    461-2  ;     civilization, 
the  advantage  of  a  start  in,  441  ; 

,,  and  effective  warfare,  441  ; 
and  sporadic  inventors,  429-41  ; 
spread  of  European,  after  the 
new  discoveries,  453  ;  „  Ro- 
man, 450  ;  Napoleon's  peace 
projects,  410 ;  sword,  late  de- 
velopment of  the,  454  ;  war 
necessary  for  French  unity,  419  ; 
weapon-fence,  447  ;  „  law  of 
the  gradual  extension  of,   448 ; 

,,  suddenly  carried  over  the 
gap  of  the    ocean,   438,    439  ; 

,,  at  last  embracing  nearly  all 
the  world,  643  ;  v.  Laws  of 
imperial  life  (the  first  in  war  is 
the  first  in  peace)  ;  tyranny 
thwarted  by  these  laws,  381,  440. 
Manufactures 

ambulatory  smithies,  434,  435  ; 
armour  and  handicrafts,  568-76  ; 
artisans  among  mediaeval  troops, 
436  ;  ,,  in  the  Transvaal, 
435  ;  bronze  men,  superiority  of, 
440 ;  ,,  armour  and  ploughs 
of  the  Romans,  451,  144;  iron 
and  gunpowder,  manufacture  of, 
slowly  developed,  437  ;  iron  and 
steel  in  peace  and  war,  432, 
454-6,  579.  580,  594  J  leathern 
helmet  and  corslet,  453 ;  the 
sword  and  artillery,  640. 
War,  check  on 
battle-place,  refusal  to  fix,  q.v. ; 
commissariat  of  the  civilized  and 
the  uncivilized  contrasted,  557; 
558  ;  English  soldiers  in  the  re- 
bellion of  the  American  colonies 
take  land,  386  ;  equality  of  all, 
when  all  are  armed,  635  ;  immi- 
gration, natural  check  on,  373 ; 
industrial  development,  GiraJdus 
Cambrcnsis  on  the  stages  of,  227  ; 
,,  correspondence  of,  with  the 
military,  Adam  Smith  on  the, 
223  ;  cf.  French  and  RngHttl 
type  of  colonization  in  America, 
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420  ;  cf.  Indians  help  the  French, 
563  ;  cf.  sheep-farming  and  fear 
of  "  the  decay  of  men,"  617, 
618;  cf.  "smart  society"  and 
the  democratization  of  the  army, 
630,  631  ;  cf.  socage-tenure  be- 
comes more  desirable  than  ten- 
ures in  chivalry,  625  ;  cf.  rent 
for  land  paid  in  money,  626 ; 
peace  insisted  on  in  Norway, 
374;  ,,  in  Sweden,  531-6; 
strategy  and  tactics  depend  on 
the  industrial  organization,  447, 
569  ;  ,,  long  service  now  im- 
possible, 620  ;  ,,  laws  of  in- 
vention and  of  the  dispersal  of 
weapons,  q.v. ;  ,,  Cromwell 
on  the  vigorous  prosecution  of 
war,  375  ;  ,,  growth  of  strategy 
and  national  war,  83,  373-89  ; 
war  less  remunerative,  133-7  ; 
,,  Scotch  object  to  raiding,  374. 
Infantry 

Carthage,  not  valued  by,  463  ; 
dislike  to,  chivalric,  586 ;  , , 
German  nobles  refuse  to  fight 
on  foot  after  the  French  had 
learnt  to  do  so,  611  ;  „  in 
Italy  and  therefore  to  laborious 
warfare,  592-3  ;  empire-making, 
steadiness  of,  vital  to,  521,  641  ; 
England  and  Scandinavia,  kings 
of,  fight  among  the,  512  ;  Eng- 
lish, cannot  be  bred  in  servile 
fashion,  617  ;  v.  Industrial  and 
military  organizations ;  ,,  and 
Scotch  not  noticed  till  Falkirk, 
507  ;  origin  of,  presumably  in 
Providence,  108  ;  ,,  services 
of,  in  making  the  United  King- 
dom, 575,  576,  590,  v.  the  bow, 
formations  of,  their  history,  507- 
22  ;  v.  Shield  wall ;  ,,  origin 
of  British,  probably  from  con- 
tact with  Byzantium  through 
Scandinavia,  514;  ,,  Scottish, 
512  ;  ,,  conjectured  to  be 
owing  to  Wallace,  514  ;  French, 
faltered  at  Waterloo,  420  ; 
Greek,  steadiness  of,  452  ;  ,, 
always  edged  to  the  right,  509, 
v.  shield-wall ;  services  of,  at 
Bouvines,  614;  ,,  Courtrai, 
614,  v.  the  spear  ;  tactics,  q.v.  ; 
Turkish  light-armed,  570. 
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Innocent  III.,  588. 
Inquest 

laws  of  Edward  ascertained  by, 
542  ;  Domesday  Book  „  ,  274 ; 
rights  of  local  lords  and  ten- 
ants ,,  ,544;  why  introduced 
from  Normandy,  369,  490. 
Inquisition,  the,  255,  415. 
Interdependence  in  strength 
Commerce 
America,  220-2 ;  chivalry  and 
plebeians,  contest  between,  470, 
576-96;  free  trade,  156,  172, 
187-8 ;  German  navy  reorgan- 
ized, 423  ;  "  Merchants,  the 
Avenger  of,"  210,  253  ;  the 
merchant-adventurer  ranked  as 
a  warrior,  208  ;  merchant-towns 
in  Norway,  525 ;  ,,  cities, 
wars  of  mediaeval,  18,  199,  209- 
11,  215,  569,  587,  589;  Prussian 
army,  reorganization  of,  422-3  ; 
Swiss  not  able  to  raise  enough 
officers,  427  ;  v.  also  Commerce 
of  warlike  peoples. 
Culture 
art  in  Italy,  199 ;  v.  Architecture, 
Art,  and  Literature,  Laws  of  fall- 
ing empires,  Laws  of  imperial  life; 
Norman  and  Saxon  culture,  con- 
trast between,  336,  337,  389; 
Women  of  the  English,  Gauls, 
and  Germans,  444,  v.  Women. 
Industry 

agriculture  and  fortification,  458; 
alien  immigrants,  higher  qualities 
of,  638  ;  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
218;  Cromwell's  troops,  628; 
Egypt  under  English  rule,  fel- 
lahin  of,  398-400  ;  Elizabethan 
day-labourers  and  the  Armada, 
408,  409  ;  English  archers  bred 
in  no  servile  condition,  316-7  ; 
,,  infantry  ,,  ,617;  English 
villein,  lot  of  improves,  647  ; 
English  plebs  not  injured  in  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  611  ;  Eng- 
lish reservists,  behaviour  of  the, 
in  the  Transvaal  War,  401  ;  the 
Irish  Brigade  in  France,  396  ; 
Napoleon,  the  king  of  the  in- 
dustrial masses,  634  ;  Norman 
fleet,  building  of  the,  407  ;  Nor- 
way, treatment  of  slaves  in,  405  ; 
Scotland,  importation  and  immi- 
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gration  into,  211  ;  ,,  French 
knights  prevented  from  injuring 
peasants'  crops  in,  610  ;  Soudan, 
the  campaign  in  the,  410 ;  Vik- 
ings, agriculture  of  sub-kings, 
405 ;  ,,  handicrafts  of  the, 
403  ;  „  shipbuilding  of  the,  434. 

Invaders 

sympathy  of  the  native  with, 
346-53  ;  "  Saxon  "  a  generic 
name,  356  ;  welcome  to  Danish, 
33i»   369;      m      Norman,    331, 

.      336,  369. 

Invasions 

armed  democracy  renders,  diffi- 
cult, 635  ;  of  Britain,  conditions 
of,  322-73  ;  ,,  comparison  in, 
611  ;  conditions  of  successful, 
3°3»  3°4  J  »  formulated  by  the 
Chinese,  304 ;  of  England,  by 
Canute,  274;  ,,  French  pro- 
ject for,  312,  342;  ,,  Nor- 
wegian, 335  ;  of  Norway  by 
Canute,  536. 

Inventors 

attempts  of,  to  buttress  chivalry, 
582  ;  limits  to  the  powers  of, 
548  ;  not  sporadic,  584  ;  social 
life,  inventions  in  part  a  product 
of,  24  ;  superiority  of  the  bow  to 
firearms,  619;  v.  Artillery,  In- 
dustrial and  military  organiza- 
tions, Tactics. 

Ireland 

Brian,  justice  of,  261  ;  England 
stifles  trade  of,  201-2  ;  Essex, 
scheme  of  colonization  of,  166  ; 
geography,  q.v. ;  infantry  forma- 
tions, q.v.  ;  Irish  chief,  strength 
of  the,  lies  in  his  following,  623  ; 
invasion  of,  by  Strongbow,  339  ; 
Norwegians,  victory  of  Christian- 
ity over  heathendom  at  Clontarf, 
513;  the  Dal  Cais,  the  tribe  of, 
513,  554.  559J  m  lead  against 
the  Vikings,  338  ;  ,,  victory  of 
their  king,  Mathgamhain,  338 ; 
wergild  of,  339 ;  Norwegians, 
fortification,  q.v.,  271,  487  ;  ,, 
invasions  of,  238,  338,  371  ;  ,, 
seaports  founded  by,  202  ;  Nor- 
mans  in,  340,  545  ;  Scotland, 
connection  with,  the  two  Dallri- 
adas,  356,  v.  Immigration  ; 
throat-cutting  in,  266. 


Iron,  v.  Arms. 

Irrigation,  v.  Agriculture. 

Italy 

art  and  commerce  at  Florence, 
I99,z>.  also  Coins;  banks  in,  182; 
disunion  of,  214;  freedom  of 
thought  crushed  in,  415;  Genoa, 
bank  of,  182  ;  cross-bowmen  of, 
38l>  587,  589,  v.  Militia;  fights 
with  Pisa,  211;  golden  book  of, 
151  ;  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines, 
factions  of  the,  199  ;  invasion  of, 
Charles    VIII.    215,   216,   407; 

,,  Louis  XII.  408,  611  ;  ,, 
made  easy  by  corruption,  216  ; 
,,  and  absence  of  fortification, 
216;  ,,  incapacity  for  war, 
217  ;  ,,  absence  of  infantry, 
593  ;  infantry  disliked  by  mer- 
cenary leaders,  592 ;  ,,  inade- 
quate protection  of,  641  ;  lands 
abandoned  in,  150;  martial 
spirit,  revival  of  in,  217  ;  pros- 
perity and  citizen  troops  of,  199; 
„  through  the  crusades,  199, 
204,  213-15  ;  painting,  splen- 
dour of,  199,  416  ;  Venice,  Con- 
stantinople defended  by,  215  ;  ,, 
in  the  crusades,  prosperity  of, 
2I3  J  »>  golden  book  of,  and 
revolt  of  the  provinces,  151-2  ; 
,,  quarrels  with  Genoa,  214;  „ 
warlike 


ames  I.  of  England,  370,  584. 

ames  I.  of  Scotland,  408. 

ames  II.  of  England,  395. 

ames  IV.  383,  585,  624. 

ames  V.  572. 

ason,  476. 

ews,  370. 

ohn,  93,  340,  370,  587,  594. 

ohn  of  France,  382,  407. 

ugurtha,  465. 

usticiars 

Charles   I.   against   the    Dutch, 

256  ;  Cromwell  against  the  Irish, 

257  ;  duty,  the  first  of  the, 
275-6 ;  Edward  III.,  ••  the 
Avenger  of  Merchants,"  253  ; 
Englishmen,  against  the  Nor- 
mans, 280;    ,,     the  Spaniards, 
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255  ;  French,  276  ;  Lucy, 
Richard  de,  victories  of,  276  ; 
Nelson's  threat,  257  ;  Odo,  on 
Penenden  Heath,  542  ;  Scotch, 
for  the  wrongs  of  the  English 
refugees,  133  ;  William  I.  against 
the  English,  249,  361-2  ;  Wal- 
lace, for  the  wrongs  committed 
by  the  English,  251. 

Justice 

v.  Arms,  Armour,  Democracy  of 
warfare 

Justices 

assist  in  the  levy,  390  ;  view  the 
levy,  622. 

Justices  itinerant 

circuits  of,  179  ;  Egypt,  in,  259  ; 
feudal  courts  restrained  by,  276  ; 
France,  in,  615  ;  imprisonment 
of,  in  England,  285  ;  origin  of, 
178,  179  ;  partisanship  of,  282  ; 
the  seneschals  of  local  lords, 
544  ;  wounding  of  the,  287. 


Kalevide,  the,  473. 

Kidnapping  of  children  for  monas- 
teries, 163  ;  ,,  of  freemen  for 
slaves,  332. 

King 

the  champion  of  the,  271  ;  dis- 
trict kings  in  Norway,  405,  406  ; 
divine  right  of,  627  ;  England, 
"the  land  of  the,"  178,  274; 
English,  aided  by  artillery,  624 ; 
,,  depends  on  an  armed  nation, 
581  ;  ,,  on  the  political  liberty 
of  the  people,  598  ;  fights  among 
the  footmen,  620,  v.  Infantry; 
the  fountain  of  justice,  at  what 
time,  241,  243-4  ;  ,,  in  what 
sense,  282 ;  French  national, 
depends  on  a  standing  army, 
612;  hoard  of  the,  176;  ,, 
among  the  Norsemen,  504 ; 
industrial  art  under  a  warlike, 
401-10  ;  justices  of,  imprisoned, 
251 ;  kingdom  governed  like  a 
manor,  543-4  ;  origin  of  the,  in 
war,  527  ;  peace  of  warlike 
kings,  258-70  ;  power  of  the,  in 
England  and  France  contrasted, 
316 ;     ,,     increased  of  the  Nor- 


man, 546  ;  „  limited  in  Nor- 
way, 406,  530-1,  536-8;  ,, 
Sweden,  532-6  ;  press  of  the, 
391  ;  progresses  of  the,  277;  „ 
in  Norway,  525  ;  protection  of 
the,  243-58  ;  the  strongest  fights 
among  plebeians,  550,  585  ;  the 
supreme  landlord,  270,  277,  545; 
writ  of  the,  resisted  in  Ireland, 
267. 

Kitchener,  Lord,  399,  410. 

Kniger,  Mr.  638. 


Lagmen,  533"6- 

Lancaster,  duke  of,  128,  2IO. 

Land  abandoned 

in  Asia  Minor,  146,  148 ;  in 
Campania,  146  ;  in  England  in 
Stephen's  time,  163  ;  in  France 
by  the  English,  84,  112,  113, 
165;  ,,  before  the  Revolution, 
159-60;  in  Finland  by  the  Finns, 
161  ;  in  Germany  in  the  badly 
governed  duchies,  565  ;  in 
mediaeval  Italy,  150;  in  Meso- 
potamia, 144 ;  in  Normandy, 
before  its  loss  by  the  English, 
165  ;  in  Spain,  146,  157;  Spanish 
rule,  under,  in  the  Netherlands, 

153. 

Land  engrossed 

in  Cape  Colony,  152-3  ;  in  Eng- 
land, Bede,  in  the  time  of,  273  ; 
,,  Conquest,  previous  to  the, 
33L  332,  337  541 5  m  sheep- 
farming,  enclosures  for,  617;  , , 
villein  revolt  in,  115,  122  ;  „ 
by,  in  America,  170,  563-4;  in 
Ireland,  122  ;  in  Italy,  145,  349, 
464. 

Land,  the  utilization  of 

agriculture,  q. v.;  colonization  of 
thinly  populated,  in  Cape  Colony, 
153;  , ,  hunters  give  way  to  agri- 
culturists, 158,  171,  227  ;  ,,  in 
Ireland,  165-6  ;  ,,  in  North 
America,  158,  171  ;  Roman, 
354  ;  dependent  on  the  constitu- 
tion, 430 ;  imperative  for  the 
civilized  soldier,  558  ;  migration, 
q.v.;  reclaiming  land,  in  Assyria, 
x39>  l&9  '>     >>     Babylonia,   138  ; 
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„  Egypt,  by  the  English,  169  ; 
,,   by  the  monks,  163  ;    „    by 
the  school  of  tropical  medicine, 
172 ;      ,,      a    test    of    empire- 
making,  462. 

Land,  the  sword  the  title  to 

in  the  English  colonies,  646  ; 
"  Conqueror,"  meaning  of,  270  ; 

„  companions  of  the,  272  ;  ,, 
"Terra  Regis"  of,  271,  543; 
Dongola,  return  of  cultivators  to, 
410  ;  fortification,  484-9  ;  Han- 
nibal's camp,  site  of,  bought, 
414  ;  land  confers  freedom,  528  ; 
,,  and  rank,  482,  494  ;  touching 
English  ,,  gives  freedom,  634 ; 
made  free  only  by  armed  cultiva- 
tors, 641  ;  military  service,  re- 
ward for,  272 ;  ,,  failure  in 
and  forfeiture,  497,  498,  527  ;  ,, 
by  conquest,  541  ;  „  reward 
for,  272 ;  gives  seisin  of  fief 
and  kingdom,  497 ;  new  lands, 
monopoly  in,  224  ;  ,,  priority 
of  right  to,  224-7;  "sword- 
land"  of  the  Vikings,  271 ;  sword 
of  Earl  Warrenne,  272. 

Language 

affected  by  geography,  10 ; 
Englisc,  412  ;  English,  first  pro- 
clamation in,  in  the  Barons' 
war,  602  ;  , ,  mentioned  in  the 
summons  to  the  Model  Parlia- 
ment, 609;  ,,  to  be  used  in 
the  courts,  165  ;  Irish  used  by 
the  Anglo-Irish,  368 ;  Latin, 
"book-Latin  makes  one  of  the 
five  peoples,"  A.-S.  Chron., 
341-2  ;  ,,  a  commercial  tongue 
in  the  east  of  Europe  in  the  fifth 
century,  143  ;  ,,  did  not  spread 
to  early  Norway,  412 ;  „  a 
living  language  in  Anglo-Saxon 
England,  13  ;  Norman-French, 
15;  ,,  in  England  before  the 
Conquest,  364 ;  ,,  in  Nor- 
mandy takes  the  place  of  Norse, 

368  ;  not  the  bond  of  empire, 
368 ;  one  in  Anglo-Saxon  Eng- 
land,   Norway,    and    Denmark, 

369  ;   use  in  England  changes, 

15- 

Lateran,  second  council  of,  588. 
Laws 

of  iEthelbihrt,  482  ;  Alfred,  240; 


Amalfi,  214;  American  Consti- 
tution, the,  632  ;  Athelstan,  294, 
295»  33i»  486,  527  ;  the  A  vesta, 
447  ;  the  Bill  of  Rights,  631  ; 
Canute,  402,  494 ;  Conqueror, 
the,  164,  367,  546  ;  Danish  in 
the  Danelagh,  359;  Edgar,  261, 
277  ;  Edmund,  243  ;  Edward 
the  Confessor,  278,  279,  364, 
541  ;  England,  the  treatise  ot 
Glanville  on  the,  276  ;  Ethelred, 
277,  453,  527  ;  Forest  of  Dean, 
of  the  miners  of  the,  432  ; 
Henry  I.  241  ;  Henry  II.  588, 
598,  599  ;  Henry  VII.  392 ; 
Ine,  277,  483,  527,  599  ;  judg- 
ments of  the  City  of  London, 
24 ;  Marlebridge,  statute  of,  382 ; 
New  England,  279  ;  Numa,  447; 
old  law,  demand  for  the,  541, 
546  ;  ,,  dream  of  the,  278, 
279  ;  of  Oleron,  204  ;  the  people, 
share  of,  in  making  the  laws, 
277,  v.  Armed  assemblies,  Demo- 
cracy of  warfare,  Political  liberty; 
Roman  law,  148,  608 ;  statutes 
at  large,  287  ;  Welsh,  247,  461, 
482  ;  Winchester,  statute  of,  287. 
Laws  of  falling  empires  and 
peoples 
Disunion 

Anglo-Saxons  against  the  Danes, 
326,  327,  328  ;  „  treachery  of, 
328,329.332,510;  »»  against 
the  Normans,  330,  379  ;  Britons 
against  the  Romans,  323;  China, 
321;  empires,  early  European  in 
the  East,  310 ;  England  when 
France  was  lost  to  it,  313,  320 ; 
Frank  empire  against  theVikings, 
310  ;  France,  mediaeval,  against 
England,  313,  351  ;  French 
nobles  against  England,  312, 
314;  Germany  against  the 
Romans,  323-4 ;  ,,  modern, 
321  ;  Greece  against  Persia,  347; 

,,  against  Rome,  347  ;  Greek 
empire  against  invaders,  347 ; 
Indians  of  America  against 
Europe,  323 ;  ,,  against  the 
English  and  the  colonists,  563  ; 
ingratitude,  157-8,  291;  Ireland 
against  the  Anglo-Normans,  339; 

„  the  Vikings,  338,  339  ; 
Italy,  medieval,  214,  351  :  low 
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morality  and  civil  war,  305, 
327-30  ;  the  Mogul  empire 
against  Nadir  Shah,  167  ;  Persia 
against  Greece,  347  ;  Romans 
against  barbarians,  309 ;  Sara- 
cens against  Christians,  310; 
Scotland  against  England,  341  ; 
Wales  against  England,  339-40. 

Injustice  and  oppression 

Alfred  before  the  Danish  inva- 
sion, 228 ;  Athenian,  113,  463; 
Britain,  Romans  in,  324  ;  British 
kings,  325  ;  empire,  the  break- 
ing of,  418,  419 ;  the  Golden 
Books  of  Genoa  and  Venice, 
1 5 1-2 ;  Hanse  League,  monopoly 
of  the,  broken,  149-50;  internal 
abuses,  303-46;  invader,  wel- 
come to  the,  147-8,  346-53 ; 
land  engrossed,  q.v. ;  Moguls, 
351  ;  monopoly  of  trade  by 
Spain,  156  ;  plundering  of 
troops,  Chinese,  352  ;  ,,  Sikh, 
351  ;  Roman  governors,  348  ; 
Spanish,  155  ;  Spartan,  463 ; 
taxation,  to  the  point  of  oppres- 
sion, in  China,  189  ;  „  in  the 
Eastern  empire,  189,  468  ;  ,, 
in  the  Transvaal,  190,  352,  637, 
638;  ,,  among  the  Visigoths, 
349;  ,,  in  the  Western  em- 
pire, hi,  348. 

Slavery 

in  Athens,  462  ;  in  Italy,  349  ; 
in  India  under  the  Moguls, 
167-9  5  Las  Casas  on,  in  the 
Spanish  Indies,  1 54-5  ;  pur- 
chased manhood  ruins  both  the 
industrial  and  military  organiza- 
tions, 200,  215,  465-9,  540, 
q.v.  (concurrent  weakness), 
v.  Slavery,  Slave-trade. 

Fall  of  empires  foreseen 
Assyria,  306,  354;  China,  322, 
394  ;  death,  seeds  of,  in,  357  ; 
,,  fall  of,  like,  322  ;  Eastern 
empire,  by  its  own  subjects,  148; 
by  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  468  ;  by 
La  Brocquiere,  424,  425,  469 ; 
by  William  of  Malmesbury,  146; 
Egypt^  ancient,  306-7,  354  ;  „ 
modern,  400  ;  English  mediaeval 
in  France,  165,  318-20  ;  follow- 
ing on  arrival  of  merchants,  394 ; 
Greece,    modern,    425 ;    Indian 


mutiny,  by  Lord  Brougham,  343; 
North  American  Indians,  by 
themselves,  562-3  ;  Mogul,  167  ; 
Persian,  307-8;  Portuguese,  157; 
Roman,  by  Cicero,  145  ;  ,,  by 
Jugurtha,  465;  ,,  by  Lucan, 
347;  ,,  by  Salvian,  348;  ,, 
by  Tacitus,  309-10 ;  Spanish, 
I54»  156  ;  Turkish,  149. 

Signs  of  falling 
Book  trade,  decline  in,  411,  412 ; 
invasions,  conditions  of  success- 
ful, q.v.\  lands  abandoned,  q.v.; 
military  service,  disinclination 
to,  q.v. ;  population,  decline  in, 
in  the  Greek  empire,  148,  v.  Fall 
of  empires  foreseen. 
Laws  of  imperial  life 

Civilization  and  freedom  arm  *or 
their  own  protection 
the  gradual  arming  of  the  world, 
441-62  ;  the  arming  of  the 
English  nation,  469-649,  v. 
Chivalry,  Democracy  of  warfare. 

The  bond  of  empire  is  just  govern- 
ment 

language  is  not  the  bond  of 
empire,  368  ;  "  the  life-blood  of 
the  empire  is  civilization,"  170  ; 
moral  laws  of,  173-4,  290-1,  345, 
464  ;  "  the  people  is  the  founda- 
tion of  empire,"  318,  v.  Demo- 
cracy of  warfare,  Infantry  ;  the 
strength  of  empire  is  the  growth 
of  political  liberty,  and  it  is 
destroyed  by  slavery,  v.  Indus- 
trial and  military  organizations, 
"  Vilanaille  is  worth  little  in 
battle." 

Commercial  prosperity  is  the  result 
and  the  reward  of  manhood 
v.  the  connection  in  strength  and 
weakness,  and  in  their  higher 
stages,  of  the  industrial  and 
military  organizations  ;  free 
trade,  156,  172,  187-8  ;  the 
holding  of  trade  and  territory, 
417-28 ;  war  and  prosperity, 
191-223. 

The  first  in  war  is  the  first  in  peace 
401-7  ;  the  coincidence  of  ex- 
cellence in  learning  and  art  with 
that  of  excellence  in  arms  and 
industry,  417,  v.  Art,  Industrial 
and  military  organizations,  Italy, 
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Literature ;  the  law  of  the  dis- 
persal of  weapons  and  tactics, 
442,  447,  450,  466,  472,  479,  505, 
5io,  5^3,  517.  552  ;  the  law  of 
invention,  429-41,  444,  446,  619, 
646  ;  ,,  checks  tyranny  in  war 
and  commerce,  461  ;  makes  in- 
ventions depend  on  states  of 
society,  431,  v.  Inventors;  ,, 
and  freedom,  429-41  ;  ,,  limits 
tyranny  and  punishes  sloth,  440  ; 
,,  the  plebeian  is  armed  by, 
579 ;  ,,  and  made  stronger 
than  the  noble,  584. 

Geography  gives  a  refuge  in  the 
mountains  and  across  the  seas, 
and  power  in  the  plains 
equality  is  gained  on  the  plains, 
555  ;  plains,  building  in,  cf. 
Roman  camps,  460 ;  geography 
and  the  democracy  of  warfare, 
568-76  ;  „  and  the  protection 
of  the  weaker,  551,  568,  v. 
Exile  ;  the  law  of  the  west  of 
England  against  the  east,  436, 
573.  625,  648,  v.  Geography, 
Slavery. 

Invasion   destroys  corrupt  empires 
and  kingdoms 

liability  to  invasion  and  a  de- 
fenceless plebs,  576,  581,  v. 
Democracy  of  warfare  ;  success- 
ful    invasions,     conditions     of, 

303-73- 

Tustice  is  the  offspring  of  war 
the  king  is  the  strongest  who 
protects  and  represents  his 
people,  233-95,  v.  King ;  justice 
is  the  right  of  the  armed  freeman, 
233~43»  279-95  5  protection  of 
subjects,  514;  ,,  the  French 
in  Canada,  639  ;  ,,  in  the  East- 
ern empire,  148;  ,,  in  the 
Mogul  empire,  166-7  >  »»  m 
Egypt  by  the  Persians,  308  ;  , , 
among  the  conquering  Turks, 
268,  269 ;  ,,  among  the 
Vikings,  531-8,  540. 

Land  is  held  not  by  priority  of  right ', 
but  by  the  power  to  use,  which 
gives  the  power  to  protect  it 
the  great  court  of  appeal  decides 
the  claim  to  new  lands,  224-32, 
417-28,  644-8,  v.  Immigration, 
Invasion,  Land. 


A  nation  is  conscious  oj  shap- 
ing its  national  and  imperial 
life 

coinage,  commemoration  in  the, 
25,  v.  Coins,  v.  also  Historical 
medals  ;  defeat,  belief  in  under- 
lying causes  of,  276-303  ;  em- 
pire-making, Britain  prepared 
for,  6-27,  1 71-2,  551-76,  636, 
646;  ,,  not  by  "the  three 
Rs,"  630;  ,,  comprehension 
of,  99-104,  288  ;  ,,  the  bond 
of,  138-44  ;  „  English  social 
life,  the  light  thrown  on  by,  6-7; 
France,  bad  preparation  of,  for, 
159-61;  „  freedom  of  thought 
a  harbinger  of,  315  ;  ,,  issue 
dependent  on  French  and 
English,  in  America,  418, 
v.  Industrial  and  military 
organizations   (war,    check  on)  ; 

,,  Macedonia  prepared  for, 
563-4  ;  ,,  not  at  the  mercy  of 
an  accident,  300,  430  ;  ,,  pio- 
neers in,  immigrants,  v.  Exile, 
immigration  ;  ,,  traders,  143, 
161,  372,  375,  v.  Commerce,  Sea 
roads  ;  national  life,  English, 
consciousness  of  to-day,  37~45  ; 

,,      in  the  past,  91-104,  608; 

,,  diversity  of,  9  ;  „  consoli- 
dation of,  164 ;  „  conscious- 
ness of,  in  France,  612,  613, 
614  ;  ,,  manhood  requisite  for, 
120-3,  v.  Democracy  of  warfare, 
Infantry  ;  ,,  not  made  in  a 
factory,  36  ;  ,,  not  seen  in 
an  encyclopaedia,  26  ;  ,,  rotten, 
shattered  by  war,  122  ;  ,,  what 
it  consists  of,  37  ;  war,  a  nation 
will  not  lightly  risk  its  existence 

in,  373-89- 

The  peace  ts  kept  between  indi- 
viduals and  peoples  by  prepara- 
tion for  war 

v.  Battle-place,  Battle,  trial  by, 
Feuds,  Peace. 

Power  follows  on  service 

163,  291,  419,  v.  the  utilization 
of  land  ;  the  king  is  the  strongest 
who  relies  on  his  people,  v.  King, 
Democracy  of  warfare 

Sea  power   is  a  condition  of  em- 
tire 
v.  Sea  power,  Sea  roads. 
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Strategy  and  tactics  irnprove  with 
the  condition  of  the  people 
v.  Industrial  and  military  organ- 
izations ;  the  growth  of  strategy 
and  national  warfare,  373-89  ; 
v.  Battle-place,  Chivalry,  Demo- 
cracy of  warfare,  Tactics. 
Taxes  originate  in  war,  and  are 
regulated  by  military  capacity 
v.  Taxes,  Taxation. 
The  laws  of  war  seem  cruel,  but  they 
right  the  wrongs  of  nations 
The  laws  of  war  are  luckily  not 
made  by  moralists,  580 ;  ,,  are 
universal,  645  ;  ,,  carry  their 
own  sanction,  462  ;  personal 
advantage  tends  to  diminish  as 
war  grows  more  scientific, 
124-37,  175-90,  373-89  ;  women 
are  respected  among  military 
nations,  v.  Women. 
Unity  is  a  bond  of  empire 
English  empire  in  France,  312  ; 
English  against  the  Armada, 
341-2  ;  „  the  Boers,  345, 
426  ;  English  empire  and  the 
armed  plebeians,  641-9  ;  „ 
Napoleon,  342-3,  346  ;  English 
opposition  in  Parliament,  344 ; 
French,  before  driving  out  the 
English,  314,  317-8;  German, 
preceding  empire,  321  ;  Italian, 
against  Hannibal,  347,  464,465; 
Persian  women  married  to  Mace- 
donians, 140  ;  Persians  drilled 
in  Macedonian  fashion,  563  ; 
unity  between,  prayed  for  by 
Alexander,    169. 

Lepanto,  215. 

Libraries,  51,  52. 

Lilla,  498. 

Lincoln,  102-3,  4J8. 

Line  of  demarcation,  225. 

Lingard,  Mr.  on  the  New  Forest,  66. 

Linschoten,  157. 

Literature 

explains  social  life,  12  ;  war, 
great  periods  of,  coincide  with 
success  in,  303,  41 1-5 ;  ,,  weak- 
ness in  and  decay  of,  41 1. 

Livy,  92,  448. 

Llewellyn  deserted  by  his  brother, 
340. 

Locke,  626,  627. 

London,  406,  414,  418,  486. 


London,  judgments  of,  241  ;   ,,  war- 
like sports  of,  209. 
London  Bridge,  taking  of  the,    488, 

489. 
Lothaire  II.  510. 
Louis  IX.  591,  612,  615. 
Louis  XL  615. 

Louis  XII.  114,  351,  408,  611. 
Louis  XIV.  87,  417. 
Louvois,  393. 
Lucan,  144,  466. 
Lucy,  Richard  de,  276. 

M 

Macartney,  Lord,  61. 
Macaulay's  schoolboy,  46. 
Machiavelli,  212,  213,  317,  347,  417, 

569,  593- 

Macpherson,  572. 

Magellan,  18. 

Magnus,  475,  477,  496,  525,  536,  538. 

Mahan,  Captain,  91. 

Maintenance,  283,  287. 

Malmesbury,  William  of,  146,  337. 

Manchester  ship  canal,  the,  42. 

Manning,  Cardinal,  465. 

Manny,  Sir  Walter  de,  113. 

Manufactures    in    the    Netherlands, 
205  ;     ,,     in  Ireland,  201. 

Marius,  96,  599. 

Martial,  73. 

Marvel,  Andrew,  626. 

Master  of  Life,  the,  562,  563. 

Mathgamhain,  v.  Ireland. 

Maximilian,  611. 

Mercantile  policy,  the,  196. 

Mercenaries 

in  England,  under  Henry  I. 
Bretons,  127;  ,,  Flemings, 
126;  ,,  the  Conqueror,  against 
Denmark  out  of  every  province 
this  side  the  mountain,  126,  361, 
545  ;  ,,  Edward  III.  gives  no 
wages  to,  609  ;  „  Henry  VII. 
has  plenty  of  native  infantry, 
617,  618 ;  in  France,  Genoese 
cross-bowmen,  381,  589  ;  ,, 
the  Irish  Brigade,  396  ;  ,, 
Scotch,  128,  315  ;  ,,  Spaniards, 
315  ;  Swiss,  128,  315,  618; 
in  Italy,  199,  v.  Italy,  Infantry ; 
national  troops  drive  them  out, 
I34"5»  v'  Militia  ;  reliance  on, 
is  destruction,  462-9,  v.  Indus- 
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trial  and  military  organisations 
(concurrent  weakness). 

"  Merchants,  the  Avenger  of,"  210, 253. 

Merrimac,  the,  583. 

Mesopotamian  lands,    prosperity  of, 
144  ;     ,,     ruin  of,  1 38-9. 

Military  capital 

chivalric,  depreciated  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  bow,  592  ;  de- 
preciation of,  made  good  by  the 
conquered,  236,  v.  Wergild;  divi- 
dends on,  wasted  by  slaughter  of 
prisoners,  573  ;  ,,  provided  by 
enemies,  492  ;  ,,  tend  to  be- 
come smaller,  133,  623  ;  invest- 
ment of,  124-33  ;  insurance  on, 
l35~7 '>  »>  under  Edward  III. 
381  ;  ,,  unprofitable  investment 
in  invasion,  373,  374  ;  „  un- 
remunerative  on  occasions,  504  ; 
,,  when  the  weaker  go  into 
exile,  566,  v.  Exile,  Geography  ; 
mountain  troops  lack,  573. 

Military  obedience 

limits  of,  87,  89;  rests  on  the 
love  of  the  people,  395,  628 ; 
Roman,  338. 

Military  organization 

v.  Chivalry,  Democracy  of  war- 
fare, Hearth-comrades,  Industrial 
organization,  Militia,  Tactics  ; 
and  the  constitution,  429  ;  and 
fiscal  reform,  184-90;  of  the 
Germans,  509  ;  similar  in  kind 
in  North  Europe,  526  ;  of  the 
Saxons  and  Vikings,  490-526  ; 
and  social  status,  492. 

Military  service 
Disinclination  to 

Anglo-Saxons,  burdens  of,  avoid- 
ed by  the,  232  ;  Athens,  appears 
at,  463  ;  Carthage,  in,  463  ; 
Egypt,  ancient,  among  the  upper 
classes  in,  307  ;  „  modern, 
in,  398,  399,  400 ;  Greeoe,  347  ; 
Greek  Empire,  in  the,  468  ; 
Italy,  at  the  time  of  the  invasions 
of  the  French  kings,  215,  216; 
,,  Napoleon,  217,  v.  Italy, 
Infantry  ;  Northumbria,  in,  273, 
326-7  ;  Roman  empire,  in  the, 
325,  465-8. 
Exclusion  from 

armed  plebs  objected  to  under 
tyrannies,  577-8  ;    bowmen  dis- 


liked in  France,  589-92  ;  Eastern 
empire,  gradually  enforced  by 
law  in  the,  468  ;  Roman  slaves 
crucified  for  taking  the  military 
oath,  600,  v.  Chivalry,  Demo- 
cracy of  warfare. 
Liability  to 

almost  universal,  and  the  conse- 
quent importance  of  the  national 
character,  427  ;  Anglo-Saxons 
and  Norsemen,  among  the,  505, 
506  ;  ,,  the  fyrd,  and  the  fyrd- 
wite,  505,  527  ;  English,  con- 
tinued under  the  Normans,  177, 
539-5 l  J  in  tne  »»  colonies, 
631  ;  „  in  Shakespeare,  391  ; 
Egypt,  in  modern,  399,  400  ; 
the  German  Emperor  on,  422-4; 
Rome,  and  the  franchise  at,  599. 
Militia 

American  constitution,  necessary 
to  freedom,  632  ;  of  the  bar- 
barians, 468 ;  civic,  at  Bouvines 
and  Courtrai,  614  ;  ,,  English 
in  the  Barons'  War,  603  ;  , , 
cities  and  boroughs  furnish  their 
quota  of  footmen  in  1264,  607  ; 

,,  Parliament  wants  the  com- 
mand of,  625  ;  ,,  town  watch, 
607  ;  ,,  French  communes, 
613,  614 ;  ,,  town  watch, 
615  ;      ,,      German,   569,   603  ; 

, ,  Greek,  reason  for  imperfect 
training  of,  577  ;  ,,  Flemish, 
603  ;  ,,  Italian,  569,  587, 
603  ;  king's  council,  part  of  the, 
528,  v.  Armed  assemblies  :  Lin- 
colnshire, the  armed  force  of, 
620  ;  Norwegian  peasant,  defeats 
the    king,     518,    530,    536-7  ; 

J  writhes  supply  armour  in  Eng- 
and,622;    ,,    in  France  frants- 

archers  %  615  ;     ,,     Charles  VII. 

relies     on,    against    the    feudal 

nobles,  614 ;  of  Rome,  505. 
Milner,  Sir  Alfred,  39,  397. 
Milton,  414,  415. 

Miracles,  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  on,  35. 
M'Limo,  98. 
Mogul  empire,  v.  India. 
Moloch,  29. 
Moltke,  von,  116,  408. 
Monasteries,  lands  reclaimed  by,  163; 
,,       children   kidnapped    for, 

163 ;  false,  273. 
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Money 

bracelets,  137,  176  ;   brass,  409  ; 

gun  money,  436  ;  iron  bars,  479; 

iron  rings,  536;  rings,  124,  125, 

502  ;  siege-pieces,  436. 
Monitor,  the,  583. 
Monopoly    in  new    lands    disputed, 

204,  224-5  ;    11    of  trade  helped 

to  ruin  Spain,  v.  Commerce. 
Montaigne,  7. 
Montcalm,  418. 
Montereau,  murder  on  the  bridge  at, 

330. 
Mountain  troops,  573  ;     ,,     warfare, 

571,  573- 
Mutiny  Act,  223. 


N 


Napoleon 

Alexandria,  the  founding  of, 
140,  410;  character  of,  86;  Cis- 
alpine Republic,  on  the,  634 ; 
commerce,  on  monopoly  of,  172 ; 
despatches  of,  untrustworthy,  61; 
endurance  in  war,  207  ;  England, 
project  for  invasion  of,  342  ;  „ 
supposed  disunion  of,  342-6 ; 
flogging,  the  abolition  of,  397  ; 
French  people  masters  in  France, 
633  ;  great  men,  the  appearance 
of,  and  social  forces,  634 ;  his- 
torians as  cop3'ists,  100  ;  Italian 
manners,  the  change  in,  217 ; 
justice  as  a  test  of  national  pros- 
perity, 270 ;  on  mountain  war, 
557  ;  Nelson  on,  86  ;  on  orators, 
37  ;  promotion  of,  and  feudalism, 
549  ;  a  start  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  value  of,  441 ;  on  trans- 
port, 63  ;  war  necessary  for,  319 ; 
on  warfare,  a  new  departure  in, 
376. 

Napoleon  III.,  421. 

National  unity  alters  the  style  of 
warfare,  375-6 ;  promoted  by 
immigration  and  intercourse,  371 ; 
v.  Ideals,  Immigration. 

Neckham,  580,  583. 

Nelson,  61,  86. 

Netherlands,  the,  under  Spain,  47. 

Newcastle,  duke  of,  627. 

Newspapers,  French,  on  British 
unity,  345- 


Nicias,  29. 

Nidaros,  404. 

Nineteenth  Century,  The,  631. 

Norman  Conquest 

civilization  introduced  by,  357, 
407  ;  expenses  of  paid  by  the 
rebels,  126 ;    morality    of,     66, 

303-4,  357. 

Normandy 

the  bow,  q.v.  ;  chivalry,  q.v. ; 
colonized  by  Rolf,  58,  81,  v. 
Exile  ;  English  loss  of,  cause  of 
the,  84,  319  ;  French  invasion  of, 
79,  326 ;  inquest  introduced 
from,  q.v.  ;  Jacques  Cceur  helps 
to  drive  the  English  from,  212  ; 
key  to,  Chateau-Gaillard,  588  ; 
peasant  revolt  in,  369  ;  rivalry  of 
with  the  Danes,  362-7  ;  v.  also 
Fortification,  Laws  of  falling  em- 
pires (oppression),  Land  aban- 
doned, Tactics. 

Normans,  Sicilian,  attack  of  on 
Greek  empire,  212. 

North  Sea,  9. 

North  fails  the  south  at  Hastings, 
336;  ,,  hatred  of  south  for, 
108. 

North  American  Review,  The,  454. 

Northumbria 

Danish  invasion  of,  112; 
„  kingdoms  in,  358-9;  dis- 
sensions of,  327  ;  Edred  marches 
into,  236,  237  ;  Eirik  in,  58 ; 
Hastings,  fails  Wessex  at,  336  ; 
learning  of,  402  ;  ,,  destroyed 
in,  259 ;  limits  of,  370 ;  peace 
in,  258  ;  Rome,  adheres  to,  97. 

Norway 

v.  Armed  assemblies,  Army 
(standing),  Commerce;  Constitu- 
tion, 526-39;  empire,  v.  Exile, 
Hearth-comrades,  Immigration, 
Militia ;  military  organization, 
490-526 ;  weapons  and  fortresses, 
469 ;  v.  Fortification,  Wars  of  the 
Vikings. 

Novgorod,  538. 


Odo,  546,  547. 
"Oferhyrnes,"  242. 
Offa,   treaty  of   with   Charlemagne, 
247. 
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Oissel,  island  of,  516. 

Olaf  the  Saint,  358,  374,  406,  412, 

495,  504,  5 !  7-8,  631-6. 
Olaf  Kyrre,  404. 
Olaf  the  Swede,  523,  531-6. 
Olaf  Trygveson,  404,  483,  517,  523, 

524- 

Omdurman,  treatment  of  the  dervishes 
at,  1 1 7-8. 

Oppression,  v.  Laws  of  falling  em- 
pires. 

Oratory,  Napoleon  on,  37. 

Ordericus  Vitalis,  303-68. 

Oriflamme,  the,  608,  614. 

Orleans,  interest  of  France  in,  76  ; 
,,  turning  point  of  war  at  the 
siege  of,  314. 

Oswiu,  97,  98. 

Othere's  explorations,  13. 

Oxford  Assizes,  deaths  at,  16. 

Oxford  University  u  confined  to 
port,"  187. 


Painting,  splendour  of,  in  Italy,  199. 
Palgrave,  Sir  F.  528,  598,  607. 
Paris,  Matthew,  486,  598. 
Parliament,  power  of,  41. 
Paslon  Letters,  the  England  of  the, 

254- 

Past  in  the  Present,  443,  444. 

Peace 

Breaking  the 

China,  269 ;  Danish  inroads, 
331  ;  enemy  out  of  the,  236 ; 
India,  recent  instance  of  private 
war  in,  268  ;  Ireland  in  the  i8th 
century,  266,  267 ;  primeval,  a 
dream,  457-8  ;  Scotland,  252  ; 
,,  clans  in,  267;  ,,  marches 
of,  253. 
Defeats  of 

art  fades  in  prolonged,  417,  v. 
Laws  of  imperial  life ;  evils  in, 
121  ;  industrial  death-rate  in, 
192  ;  neglect  of  the  poor  in, 
195  ;  preventible  disease  in,  195. 
Keeping  the 
armed  assemblies,  o.v.,  263, 
264-5  y  citizens'  duty  to  help  in, 
293 ;  constables,  287,  418  ;  of 
God,  264,  277  ;  great  armaments, 


following  on,  462  ;  Greek  con- 
ception of,  243  ;  justices  assigned 
for,  287  ;  Norway  and  Sweden, 
insisted  on  between,  531-6 ; 
proclamation  for,  294 ;  of  the 
Queen,  291  ;  service  in,  290 ; 
till  the  field  was  "enhazelled," 
376,  v.  battle -place  ;  "war,  first 
in,  first  in,"  402-17  ;  „  regu- 
lation of  private,  240-3 ;  warfare, 
outcome  of  the  development  of, 
441  ;  warlike  kings,  258-70, 
546;  ,,  Alfred,  260  ;  ,,  Brian, 
261  ;  ,,  Canute,  261,  262  ; 
„  Edgar,  260,  262  ;  ,,  Nor- 
wegian kings,  263  ;  ,,  Peter 
the  Great,  269  ;  ,,  Ramses  III. 
258 ;  „  the  Turk,  269 ;  „ 
Wijayo,  260;  ,,  William  I. 
265. 

Pearson,  Mr.  on  the  New  Forest,  67. 

Peasant  revolt,  the,  115. 

Penenden  Heath,  542. 

Persia 

disunion  in,  308,  347  ;  fall  of, 
307;  mild  rule  of  earlier  kings, 
!39>  3°8  ;  Greek  immigration 
into,  355;  "netting"  of;  562; 
partial  welcome  in  Greece,  347  ; 
Wars,  Persian,  q.v. 

Peter  the  Great,  268. 

Philip  Augustus,  588,  614. 

Philip  VI.  312,  380,  407,  590. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  563. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain,  154,  372. 

Philology  on  Aryan  customs,  15  ;  ,, 
the  supposed  extermination  of  the 
Britons,  III. 

Pirates 

English  coasts,  men  carried  off 
from,  254,  255  ;  in  the  English 
seas,  253  ;  French  and  English 
accuse  each  other  as,  84 : 
Scandinavian,  470 ;  sea  kept 
free  from,  by  Edgar,  402  ; 
traders  also,  202,  208,  402. 

Pitt,  on  decisive  battles.  297  ;  ,,  on 
French  invasion,  real  security 
from,  343  ;  ,,  on  the  English 
treatment  of  Ireland,  202. 

Pitt-Rivers  Museum,  449. 

Plague  in  Bombay,  99. 

Plains 

significance  of  mountaineers 
making    homes    in,    563,    564  ; 
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superior  armour  in  the,  573  ;    ,, 
organization,    567  ;    test    battles 
in  the,  555,  562,  563,  564,  567. 

Plato,  101,  129,  301,  465,  556,  577, 
586. 

Plotcock,  summons  of,  299. 

P1iny,  I45»  579- 

Political  economy  deals  with  an  un- 
real world,  175;  Mr.  Chamberlain 
on,  197;  value  of^life  in,  302. 

Polybius,  50,  92,  100,  347,  492. 

Pope 

Canute  represses  exactions  of, 
252 ;  condemns  improvements 
in  the  bow,  580,  588 ;  English 
resistance  to,  342  ;  grants  Ireland 
to  England,  339  ;  ,,  new  lands, 
224,  225  ;  Rome  a  court  of 
appeal,  96,  126. 

Portugal 

geography,  q.v.  ;  misuse  of  the 
Indies,  157  ;  monopoly  of  the 
New  Discoveries,  204,  224-5. 

Purveyance,  402. 

Putnam,  Mr.  411. 

Pyrrhus,  355,  591. 


Quintilius  Varus,  323,  466,  553. 
Quirites,  the,  455,  466. 
Quo  warranto,  writ  of,  282,  286,  287, 
606. 


Railways,  preparation  for,  19. 

Raleigh,  551,  580. 

Rambaud,  381. 

Ramsay,  Sir  A.  C.  7°- 

Ramses,  justice  of,  258. 

Ransom 

commutation  of  the  death  penalty, 
237;  origin  of,  236,  238,  558, 
572,  620 ;  partial  loss  of,  at 
Crecy,  573  ;  selling  comrades 
for,  127. 

Rationalism,  36. 

Ratzel,  442. 

Rebellion,  the  Great,  180,  414. 

Red,  army  wore,  in  Scandinavia,  531. 

Religio  Medici,  the,  33. 


Reprisals,  244. 

Reserves 

of  Alfred,  402  ;  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  503 ;  called  out,  497, 
527  ;  success  of  the  system  of, 
401  ;  v.  Hearth- comrades. 

Richard  I.  81,    108,    276,    311,  587, 
588. 

Richard  II.   115,  581,611,624. 

Ritual,  conservatism  in,  448. 

Road-making,  139. 

Robert    of    Normandy,    369,    547 ; 
,,     of  Scotland,  573. 

Robinson,  Sir  Hercules,  638. 

Rogers,    Professor  Thorold,  51,    78, 
81,  346,  610. 

Roland,  378,  476,  583. 

Rolf,  58,  360. 

Roman  de  Rou,  Le,  236,  248,  249,  379, 

539- 

Rome 

cavalry  of,  582;  constitution  based 
on  the  ability  to  provide  arms 
and  armour,  600,  v.  Militia ; 
empire,  q.v.  ;  exports  from 
Britain,  207-8 ;  encampment, 
system  of,  140;  ,,  at  natural 
meeting  -  places,  595;  infantry 
formations, q.v.',  land  abandoned 
in  Italy,  146;  large  farms  ,, 
145  ;  Latin,  v.  Language  ;  law, 
q.v.  ;  oppression  by  taxation, 
1 10,  1 1 1  ;  v.  Laws  of  falling  em- 
pires, Pope,  Shield-wall,  Tactics, 
Wars. 

Rothschild,  40. 

Runes 

on  swords,  74  ;  supposed  inscrip- 
tion in,  71. 

Russell,  Admiral,  85,  90. 

Russia 

Finns,  driven  to  emigrate  by, 
16 1  ;  Mongols  in,  381  ;  standing 
army  in,  269 ;  Variagi  in,  v. 
Army. 

Rymer's  Fxdera,  572,  620. 


Saint  Dunstan,  329. 

Saint  George  for    Aquitaine,    209 ; 

,,     Guienne,  592. 
Salisbury,  Lord,  410,  639,  644. 
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Salomons,  Alderman,  40. 

Salvian,  348. 

Santiago,  compassion  at,  117. 

Saracens 

welcomed  by  down  -  trodden 
peoples,  148,  349 ;  driven  from 
Spain,  176,  349;^.  also  Crusades, 
Empires,  Sword. 

Saturday  Review,  The,  424. 

Saxo  Grammaticus,  515. 

Scotland 

arbitration  as  to  the  crown  of, 
640 ;  clans,  last  fight  between 
the,  in,  267  ;  ,,  system  of  war 
of,  inferior,  396  ;  English  forays 
in,  115;  ,,  refugees  aided  by, 
133;  France,  ally  of,  320,  341  ; 
z/.  Geography;  imports  and  immi- 
gration into,  211  ;  king's  justice, 
weakness  of  the,  in,  252-3,  v. 
Feudalism ;  marches  of,  251  ; 
the  north  of  England,  influence 
of,  over,  326  ;  union,  terms  of 
with  England,  200 ;  Wallace 
avenges  himself  on  England,  251, 
v.  Blood-feud  ;  to  Wessex,  sup- 
posed vassalage  of,  57,  377-8, 
574,  609. 

Scots 

armour,  q.v.  ;  campaigning, 
method  of,  573,  641,  v.  Tactics  ; 
English,  object  to  an  alliance 
with  the,  609,  610;  forests, 
refuge  in  from  the  English,  573, 
v.  Geography  ;  immigrants  from 
Ireland,  356  ;  "  King  of  Scots," 
616  ;  missionary  work  of,  in  Eng- 
land, 62  ;  ,,  in  spite  of  their 
reputed  idolatry,  52  ;  plundering 
warfare  of,  130-1,  573  ;  ,, 
tired  of,  223  ;  , ,  and  refusal 
to  fix  a  battle-place,  573  ;  sieges, 
little  skill  in,  595  ;  v.  Wars, 
Scottish. 

Sculptures,  victories  in  the,  59. 

Sea  power 

American  civil  war,  in  the,  584 
Anglo  -  Norman,  547  ;  Anglo 
Saxon,  Edgar,  260,  262,  402 
,,  Edward  the  Confessor 
264 ;  „  Godwin,  331,  364 
379;  „  Harold,  264,  358 
Athenian,  462  ;  Byzantine,  22 
212 ;  commerce  and,  85  ;  com 
mercial    theory    of,    205  ;    con 


ditions  of,  84,  85  ;  Danish,  487  ; 
democracy  rests  on,  578 ;  Dutch, 
225  ;  empire,  indispensable  to 
an,  92  ;  English,  ignored,  90-3  ; 

„     moral  foundation  of,  418  ; 

,,     Napoleon's  project  of  in- 
vasion defeated  by,   342  ;     , , 
Nelson,  61  ;     ,,     parliamentary, 
in    the    Great    Rebellion,   625 ; 

,,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Second  Hundred  Years'  war, 
85-9  ;  seamen  defrauded,  393  ; 
English  mediaeval,  Calais,  siege 
of,  381  ;  ,,  Edward  III.  the 
"Avenger  of  Merchants,"  210  ; 

,,  and  mediaeval  empire,  81, 
322;  ,,  English  Channel,  top- 
sails struck  in,  93;  „  French 
and  English  each  claim  to  be 
"  kings  of  the  sea,"  84-5  ;  ,, 
French  invasion,  danger  of,  609  ; 

,,    French,  inferior  to,  83,  320 ; 

,,  noble,  ship  on  the  gold, 
93;  „  Sluis,  83,  576;  ,, 
and  the  vintage  in  Aquitaine, 
83;  "fleet  in  being,"  85-90; 
Genoese,  212,  214;  German 
navy,  predicted  increase  of,  218, 
220  ;  Irish  under  Brian,  262  ; 
Mediterranean,  in  the,  468 ; 
Norman,  361,  363,  407  ;  Norse, 
263,  5J7,  538;  Roman,  91-3, 
355  ;  Spanish,  210,  215,  342  ; 
Venetian,  212,  214,  215 ; 
Vikings,  359,  403. 
Sea  roads 

English  mediaval 

English  Channel,  command  of, 
210;    the  Laws  of  Oleron  and 
the  crusades,  204  ;    the   South- 
western, 81,  130. 
Mediterranean,  the 

Florentine  trade  with  Africa, 
214;  French  commerce,  80,  81, 
212 ;  Genoa  and  Florence, 
rivalry  of,  214  ;  Italian  to  Syria. 
204  ;  Italo- African,  Roman  com- 
mand of,  92  ;  road  to  India 
projected  by  Alexander,  139, 
141,  143 ;  ,,  Darius,  139 ; 
Venice  attacks  and  defends  Con- 
stantinople, 214,  215  ;  Vikings 
to  Syria,  214. 
New  discoveries 

English  begin  to  use  the  Indo- 
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African,  225  ;  Portuguese  in  the 
Indies,  157  ;  projected  through 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  155  ;  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  monopolies,  204, 
224,  225. 
Northern 

Britain,  immigrants  to,  355,  556  ; 
,,  early  trade  to,  355  ;  com- 
merce, lines  of  early  northern, 
q.v.  ;  Genoese  in  the  Channel, 
210  ;  Iceland  to  Denmark,  476  ; 
Hanse  League,  q.v.  ;  immi- 
gration, alien,  357—67 ;  ,, 
neolithic,  10  ;  Norse  seaports  in 
Ireland,  202,  v.  Empires,  Norse ; 
Scandinavian    along  the    coast, 

535. 

Seebohm,  Mr.  647. 

Seeley,  Professor,  93. 

Selden,  75,  625,  626,  627,  636. 

Series,  infinite  number  of,  48,  49. 

Seven  bishops,  the,  395. 

Severus,  552. 

Shakespeare 

barbarity  in  war,  Henry  V.  113  ; 
the  blood-feud  in,  238 ;  England 
safe  when  true  to  itself,  343  ; 
on  gunpowder,  578,  579 ;  the 
king's  r.  ress  in,  390  ;  ransom  in, 
238  ;  staying  the  soldiers'  pay  in, 
392  ;  victories  in  time  of,  412. 

"  Shaking  off  of  burdens,"  the,  564. 

Sheep-breeding  and    feudalism,    19, 
616-8. 

Sheriff 

ornamental,    once    useful,   284 ; 
posse  comitatus   of,    293  ;     ,, 
protects    the    judges,    543 ;    in 
Western  America,  245. 

Shield-burg 

formed  by  the  court-men,  495  ; 

,,     round  the  Irish  king  Brian, 

514 ;     ,,     the  Norwegian  king, 

495,  517,  520. 

Shield 

Ancilia  of  the  Salii,  450  ;  ^Egis, 
the,  453  ;  board,  of  the  Germans, 
453  5  »>  of  the  Norwegians, 
506  ;  ,,  of  the  Saxons,  479 ; 
calf-skin  of  the  Scots,  571  ;  hide, 
450 ;  London  Bucklers,  572  ; 
sheep-skin  forbidden  by  Ethelred, 
505  ;  wicker,  450,  456. 

Shield-wall 

charge,  used  for  the,  450,  480, 


51 1,  517  ;     „     to  repel  the,  450, 
548  ;  circle  of  the  Norsemen  at 
Stamford   Bridge,     518 ;     ,,     of 
the  Romans,  509  ;  Greeks,  right 
side  of  unprotected  in  battles  and 
sieges,  509  ;  Irish,  513  ;  Saxon, 
511;    ,,    breaking  the    ,,    ,Sll> 
broken  in  the  Deeds  of  Beowulf, 
522;    ,,    at  Hastings,  521  ;    ,, 
partly  by  the  archers,  587  ;     ,, 
at  Stamford  Bridge,  519  ;  swine- 
array  of  the  Danes,   515,  517  ; 
wedge  of  the  Gauls,  570;     ,, 
of    the    Germans,    510;      ,, 
Norsemen,  518 ;     ,,     Romans, 
569  ;      ,,     war-hedge,    working 
the,  377,  512. 

Sieges 

Anglesea,  558  ;  Aristotle  on, 
586  ;  Calais,  432,  573,  594,  623  ; 
Dunkirk,  558  ;  Gloucester,  626  ; 
Harfieur,  432 ;  lesson  of,  in  the 
crusades,  586  ;  London  Bridge, 
488,  489  ;  Meaux,  583  ;  Orleans, 
English  gunnery  bad  at,  595  ; 
,,  France,  interest  of,  in,  76  ; 
,,  turning  point  of  the  war, 
314 ;  Rochester,  547 ;  Rouen, 
623 ;  skill  of  French  feudal 
troops  in,  595 ;  Scots  unskilled 
in,  595  ;  St.  Andrews,  594  ;  war 
against  the  Vikings  in  England 
greatly  one  of  sieges,  486,  487, 
488 ;  v.  Fortification. 

Sigurd,  405,  525. 

Silver 

famine,  177 ;  mines  of,  discovered, 
95,  186;  money  of  "cleane," 
409. 

Skalds 

battle,  in,  403,  412;  „  within 
the  shield-burg,  495,  518  ;  songs 
of,  containing  history,  504,  538  ; 
,,  before  battle,  495,  520; 
travels  of,  532  ;  ,,  to  London, 
406. 

Skelton,  618. 

Slavery 

Britain,  in,  348  ;  ended  by  pre- 
sentation of  arms,  347-8  ;  „ 
enlistment,  505 ;  England,  geo- 
graphy of,  in,  369,  529,  541  ; 
Gaul,  in,  348 ;  Greeks,  thought 
natural  by  the,  465  ;  Norway, 
mild    form    of,    in,    504;    war, 
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origin  of,  in,  346,  464,  470 ;  v. 
also  Industrial  organizations 
(concurrent  weakness),  Laws  of 
falling  empires. 

Slave-trade 

Anglo-Saxon  between  the  pro- 
vinces, 332;  ,,  checked  by 
Anselm  and  Wulfstan,  529;  „ 
forbidden  with  the  heathen,  333  ; 
,,  Godwin's  wife,  of,  332, 
337»  541  >  »  mountains  hamper, 
506,567;  „  with  Ireland,  334 ; 
California,  in,  156 ;  Cape  Colony, 
in,  153  ;  Frisian,  332  ;  in  India, 
under  the  Moguls,  167,  304; 
Spanish  Indies,  in  the,  154. 

Smith,  the 

agriculture,  aids  in,  482,  483  ; 
builds  houses  and  ships,  483, 
484 ;  chivalry,  important  to, 
581;  Danish,  484;  goldsmith, 
the,  483,  484 ;  laws  of  the 
north,  in,  482,  483  ;  legend,  in, 
481  ;  material  used  by,  change 
in  the,  445  ;  Norse,  483,  484  ; 
smuggling,  134. 

Social  life 

advanced  by  agriculture  and 
commerce,  20,  17  ;  explained  by 
law»  15;  n  literature,  12; 
knowledge  of,  the  handmaid  of 
art  criticism,  74  ;  materials  for, 
8  ;  throws  light  on  empire-mak- 
ing, 6,  7. 

Society,  development  of,  3. 

Socrates,  the  real  ignorance,  30,  103. 

Solon,  601. 

Soudan,  the,  398-400,  409,  446. 

Spain 

America,   war  with,    117,   231  ; 
Cromwell's  policy  against,  93;  Ire- 
land convenient  to,  for  an  attack 
on  England,  255  ;    ,,     slaughter 
of    Spaniards     in,     255  ;     land 
abandoned  in,  157  ;   misgovern- 
ment  in   California,    156;     ,, 
the    Netherlands,     153  ;       ,, 
Peru,  154  ;  monopoly  of,  in  the 
New  Discoveries,   224-5  »     »» 
of   trade,    156;    Spice   Islands, 
search  for  the  latitude  of,   18, 
204. 

Spear,  v.  Arms. 

Specialist,  52. 

Standard,  The,  on  the  defects  of  our. 


military  system,  427  ;     ,,     on  the 
Dreyfus  case,  422. 

Statesmen  as  medicine-men,  55. 

Steel,  v.  Arms. 

Stephen,  112,  127. 

Strabo,  143. 

Strategy,  the  growth  of,  and  national 
war,  373-89- 

Sudvirke,  488. 

Suetonius,  466. 

Superstition,  30. 

Surrey,  the  earl  of,  385,  585. 

Svein,  531,  537. 

Sweden 

armour  and  weapons,  concurrent 
improvement  in,  434 ;  bondes, 
strength  of,  in,  531-6  ;  peace  for 
trade  with  Norway,  531. 

Sweyn,  360. 

Switzerland 

mercenaries  from,  128,  618  ; 
victories  over  Burgundy,  384. 

Sword,  v.  Wood,  Arms. 


Tacitus,  no,  248,  445,  491,  510,  526, 

549- 
Tactics 

Boers,  Scots,  Turks,  and  Welsh, 
method  of  campaigning  of  the, 
426,  559,  571,  573-4  ;  borrowed 
from  Rome,  509  ;  ,,  by  the 
actual  contact  of  the  north  and 
by  traditions  in  the  empire,  510, 
v.  Law  of  dispersal  of  weapons 
and  tactics  (laws  of  imperial 
life) ;  British  soldier,  of  the, 
against  the  savage,  560-2  ;  com- 
prehension, greater  of,  now 
necessary  for  the  rank  and  file, 
477  ;  different  for  mountains  and 
plains,  556-60,  q.v.  ;  feigned  re- 
treat, 379 ;  „  and  drill  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  427  ;  in- 
dustrial organization,  q.v.  ;  de- 
pendent on,  447,  569 ;  infantry 
formations,  q.v.  ;  Ireland,  cal- 
throps  and  pits  in,  513,  515; 
plebeian  use  of,  an  offence  to 
chivalry,  q.v.,  585  ;  shield  wall, 
r-circle 


q.v.  ;  spear-circie  to  resist 
cavalry,  519,  v.  Spearmen  ; 
Turkish,  571,  594. 
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Tara,  decline  of,  202. 

Tasmania,  making  the  line  in, 
561. 

Taxation  dependent  on  military 
capacity 

American  colonies,  without  con- 
sent of  the,  182-3 ;  Elizabeth, 
receipts  of,  increased  under,  409  ; 
France,  chivalric,  oppressive  in, 
407  ;  ,,  deputies,  attempt  to 
control  in,  613  ;  ,,  more  ar- 
bitrary in  mediaeval,  than  in 
England,  188 ;  ,,  national, 
lowered  in,  408  ;  free  trade,  the 
real  foundation  of,  187-8  ;  loans 
to  the  state  and  state  banks, 
181-2,  186 ;  local  assessments, 
180,  605  ;  ,,  co-ordinated  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  605, 
606,  v.  Democracy  of  warfare  ; 
and  military  organization  in 
England,  180,  186,  542;  ,, 
Norway,  537,  547 ;  oppression 
by,  v.  Laws  of  falling  empires  ; 
voluntary,  403,  491. 

Taxes,  origin  of  in  war 

bloody  scat,  520  ;  collected  by 
the  mercenary,  128,  133-5  ;  >> 
by  the  Viking,  176;  Danegeld, 
177,  329.  330  5  Danish,  for  the 
fleet,  358  ;  „  abolished  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons  in  hatred  of  all 
burdens,  177,  185,  330  ;  excise, 
hatred  of,  181-85  ;  income-tax, 
184,  187,  188 ;  journey-money 
taken  by  William  II.  547  ;  not 
given  by  an  annual  vote,  629  ; 
Saladin  tithe,  605  ;  ship-money, 
180;  scutage,  177,  598,  605; 
„  abandoned  under  Edward 
II.  624 ;  „  effect  of,  179 ; 
„     in  Athens,  179. 

Telegraph,  the,  and  national  life,  44. 

Ten  Thousand,  the,  355,  413. 

Themistocles,  92,  462. 

Theodore,  Archbishop,  332. 

Things,  v.  Armed  assemblies. 

Thomas  of  Walsingham,  588,  610. 

Thorer  Sel,  530. 

Thorgny,  the  lagman,  533-4- 

Thucydides,  481. 

Times,  The,  on  American  engineering 
competition,  454  ;  „  on  slavery 
in  India,  304. 

Tin,    British   traffic  in,    17  ;     „     in- 


quiries about  the  source  of  the 
supply,  355. 

Titian,  supposed  colouring  of,  74. 

Torrington,  Lord,  85,  86,  89  ;     ,, 
Memoirs  relating  to,  88. 

Tosti,  Earl,  366,  368,  519,  521. 

Treaties 

Alfred  and  Guthrum,  258,  358  ; 
Bretigny,  317  ;  of  Briton  and 
Saxon,  314 ;  Campo  Formio, 
633  ;  Ghent,  171  ;  Magna  Carta, 
604  ;  the  Mise  of  Lewes,  602  ; 
of  Offa  and  Charlemagne,  247  ; 
Rome,  earliest  recorded  of,  448  ; 
Troyes,  314;  Wallingford  and 
Westminster,  127,  275. 

Troops,  national 

battle  at  times  refused  by,  383,  v. 
Democracy  of  warfare  ;  chivalric 
defeated  by,  381  ;  „  in  France 
and  Italy,  593,  594  ;  English 
indented  for  by  Edward  III., 
609  ;  „  must  have  their  heart 
in  their  fighting,  395  ;  „ 
frauds  in  payment  of,  392,  393, 
394  ;  home  country,  political 
control  of  the,  408  ;  , ,  rely  on 
the  loyalty  of,  388,  389  ;  French 
standing  army,  endeavour  to  mix 
with  the,  612 ;  Scotland,  pre- 
ferred in,  to  an  army  paid  for  by 
taxes,  616 ;  trustworthiness  of 
and  reliance  on,  312,  381,  389, 
401,  578. 

Toulon,  86. 

Tourville,  87,  88. 

Trajan,  467. 

Transport,  The  Standard  on,  63. 

Transvaal 

the  European  conscience  and 
British  trade,  411  ;  immigration 
into,  637-40 ;  no  murmuring 
against  British  generals  in  the 
war»  345>  388 ;  oppression  in, 
63 7>  643  ;  possible  loss  of,  com- 
pared to  the  loss  of  English 
possessions  in  France,  1 30 ; 
Queen's  suzerainty  in,  289  ;  sym- 
pathy with,  in  the  British  colo- 
nies of  South  Africa,  352  ;  tactics 
resemble  those  of  Welsh,  Scots, 
and  Turks,  574  ;  transport,  diffi- 
culty of,  in  the,  63  ;  treks  of, 
639  ;  war  not  caused  by  politi- 
cians, 39. 
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Trochu,  General,  428. 
Troubadours,  the,  412. 
Truce  of  God,  the,  407. 
Tubal  Cain,  481. 

Tuberculous  milk,  free  sale  of,  and 
dreadful    deaths     of     children, 

^     ,193"4' 
Turks 

character  of,  425  ;  Constantino- 
ple, subject  to,  467 ;  „  taken 
by,  268,  269 ;  Greeks,  respect 
paid  to,  by  the,  425  ;  infantry, 
light-armed  of,  570  ;  population, 
increase  of,  under,  148  ;  soldiers, 
best  in  the  world,  425  ;  tactics, 
q.v.  ;  weapons  of,  594. 


Valkyries,  the  Song  of  the,  524. 

Varangian  guards,  the,  514,  518,  541. 

Variagi,  the  order  introduced  into 
Russia  by,  350  ;  ,,  fight  with 
Byzantium,  568. 

Venice,  v.  Italy. 

Verney  Papers,  The,  393. 

Viking  funeral,  the,  4,  522. 

Vikings 

attempts  at  empire-making,  colo- 
nization, and  piracy  intermixed, 
444;  constitutions  of  the,  526-39; 
false  picture  of  the,  403  ;  fisheries 
of  the,  405  ;  immigration  of  the, 
compared  to  that  caused  by  the 
gold-fields,  597  ;  Jomsborg,  the, 
523  ;  Northumberland  a  king- 
dom of  the,  38 ;  weapons  and 
fortresses  of  the,  469-80,  v.  also 
Armed  assemblies,  Arms,  Armour, 
Commerce,  Democracy  of  war- 
fare, Empire,  Exile,  Hearth-com- 
rades, Industrial  and  military 
organizations,  Militia,  Sea  power, 
Sea  roads,  Shield  wall,  Wars. 

Vinland,  proposed  colony  in,  163. 

Voltaire,  68,  395. 

Vow  of  the  heron,  the,  11,  113. 


W 


Wales 

commerce  with,  372  ;    conquest 
of,  545  ;  the  marches  of,  blood- 


feuds  on,    250;     ,,      Flemings 
on,  126;   prince  of,  590;      ,, 
duties  of,  250  ;  storms  in,  caused 
by     magic,     31  ;     troops,    best 
mountain,  from,  559,  573;     ,, 
knives   of  the,    at   Crecy,    572 ; 
wars,   q.v.  ;    Wessex,    supposed 
subjection  to,  57. 
Wallace,  384,    505,  514,    521,    568, 

S69. 
Wanderer,  The,  499. 
Wars 

American   civil   war,    102,   231, 
255.    4i8,    584;     „     with    the 
Indians,  430-40 ;   Assyrian,  59, 
306  ;      Corsican    independence, 
200;  crusades,   81,   128,  203-4, 
213,    310-11,    417;     Egyptian 
empire,    59,    307 ;    of  England, 
Crimean,  192,  193  ;  Dutch,  225, 
256;  French,  First  Hundred  Years' 
war  with,  47,  76,  80,  84,  11 2-4, 
115,  130-2,  207,  212,  253,  276, 
312-21,  379-84,  387,  392,  589, 
590,  595.  608-10,  623-4,  635; 
French,    the    Second    Hundred 
Years' war,  85-90,  93,  115,  119, 
205,  257,  291,  342-3,  344,  391, 
418,  419-20,  502-3,  633  ;  ,,  In- 
dian mutiny,  351  ;   ,,  Irish,  266, 
339,  358  ;  Matabele,  462,  561  ; 
,,     Maori,    560 ;   ,,    Scottish, 
57,  115,  164,  251,299,341,385, 
387,  573,  589,  590,  595  5    ,, 
Sikh,    351  ;     ,,     Spanish,    102, 
211  ;     ,,    Soudan,  the  campaign 
in,   1 16-8,  240,   399,  400,  410; 
„      Transvaal,  39,  289,  345, 
352-3.  435,  643;     „     Vikings, 
q.v.  ;      „       Welsh,    250,    339, 
372,    558,    575.    588;    English 
civil    wars,    American    colonies, 
rebellion    of   the,    418  ;      ,, 
Barons'  war,  the,  120,  607  ;    ,, 
the  Bishops'  war,  628  ;     ,,     the 
Great  Rebellion,  181,  257,  375, 
436,  625,  627  ;     ,,     Monmouth, 
the   rebellion  of,  436  ;     ,,     the 
Revolution,  436 ;     ,,     the   Vil- 
lein Revolt,  610  ;     „     the  Wars 
of  the  Roses,  132-3,  611;    the 
Frank   empire   and  the  Danes, 
487  ;      ,,      Saxons,    555  ;      the 
Franco- Prussian  war,  408,  421-2; 
the  Hanse  League,  209  ;     Italy, 
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between  the  states  of,  153  ;     ,, 
with    the   French,    114,    215-6, 

35i>    4°7,    593.   6"  5     »     with 
the  Normans,  212,  214-5  ;     ,, 
with    the    Turks,    215  ;    Japan 
with  China,  269-70,    321,  401  ; 
Norway,  civil  war  in,  518,  536  ; 

,,  and  Denmark,  125,  523  ; 
Persian,  191,  260,  445,  450- 1, 
563;  Roman,  in  Britain,  109-11, 
323,  552;  ,,  against  the 
Gauls,  323,  453,  459,  467,  510; 

,,  the  Germans,  323-4,  445, 
453,  460,  466,  510,  553  ;  „ 
with  Alba,  448  ;  ,,  the  Latins, 
388 ;  ,,  the  Punic,  92,  146, 
298,  414,  449,  463;  ,,  with 
Pyrrhus,  355,  591 ;  Spanish 
against  the  Moors,  553 ;  the 
Thirty  Years',  321,  635  ;  the 
Trojan,  455  ;  Turkish,  with  the 
Greek  empire,  347,  424  ;  , , 
with  Greece,  425,  v.  Italy  ;  of  the 
Vikings,  in  England,  125,  126, 
237,  245,  249,  258,  326-32,  335. 
360-9,  377,  407.  435-7,  519, 
553  ;     „     in  France,    58,   336 ; 

,,     in  Ireland,   202,   261,  271, 

338-9,  371,487,  513-4,  554-5  5 
,,     in  Russia,  350. 

Washington,  418. 

Weather,  the  influence  on  campaigns 
of  the,  560 ;  , ,  winter  in 
Wales,  575. 

Wedding  vow,  the,  14. 

Weds  to  observe  the  law,  528. 

Wellington,  397,  635. 

Wergild 

Arab,  235  ;  debtor  and  creditor 
account,  234,  235;  German,  234  ; 
Homer,  in,  233  ;  Norwegian, 
234 ;  Oxford,  survival  of,  at, 
234;  origin  of,  233-40;  paid 
by  allies  for  men  slain  in  battle, 
236  ;  „  by  enemies  ,,  ,  237  ; 
sliding    scale    of,    243  ;    smith, 


heavier  of  the,  and  lesser  paid 
by,  482  ;  Turkish,  235. 

Westminster,  synod  at,  529. 

Wicker,  v.  Arms. 

Wilfrid  of  York,  97. 

Wilkes,  39. 

William    the   Conqueror,   281,   300, 
303,  378,  489,  498,  507;    ,, 
mother  of,  cause  of  the  British 
empire,  299,  522. 

William  Rufus,  274,  279,  281  ;     ,, 
feudalism  under,  178. 

William  III.,  300,  626. 

William  of  Malmesbury,  529. 

William  Tell,  Olaf  of  Norway  antici- 
pates, 524. 

Witchcraft,  30. 

Wolfe,  418. 

Wolseley,  Lord,  399,  619,  620,  628. 

Women 

Anglo-Saxon,  sale  of,  541,  v. 
Slave-trade  ;  **  England  the 
paradise  of, "  444  ;  of  Gauls  and 
Germans  fight,  444 ;  Germans 
hate  the  captivity  of  their,  248  ; 
in  India,  sale  of,  1 68  ;  protected 
by  Brian  of  Ireland,  261  ;  ,,  by 
Edwin,  258;  ,,  by  Ramses, 
258  ;  „  by  Wijayo,  260  ;  fight 
at  Vercellae,  249. 

Wood,  v.  Arms. 

Wood,  Sir  Evelyn,  377,  400,  420. 

Woods  Hutchinson,  Dr.  54. 

Wool,  price  of,  69. 

Woolstonecraft,  Miss  Mary,  633. 

Wulfstan,  Bishop,  529. 


Xenophon,  243,  347,  413,  551,  577, 
582 


Young,  Arthur,  344. 
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